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With  the  Patriots  at  Valley  Forge 

PHILIP  and  LEORA  WALLACE 


HEN  in  1763  Canada  was  ceded  to 
Great  Britain  by  France,  a French 
"fpysS  statesman  exclaimed,  “There  now! 
rf/Si  we  have  arranged  matters  for  an 
American  rebellion  in  which  Eng- 
land will  lose  her  empire  in  the  West.  ” Truly 
prophetic  words.  John  Adams,  as  early  as  1755, 
then  a young  school-teacher  in  Connecticut, 
wrote  in  his  diary,  “In  another  century  all  Eu- 
rope will  not  be  able  to  subdue  us.  The  only 
way  to  keep  us  from  setting  up  for  ourselves  is 
to  disunite  us.”  The  battles  of  Lexington  and 
Bunker  Hill  were  then  fought  and  George  Wash- 
ington of  Virginia  was  appointed  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Continental  Army.  The  man  who 
had  saved  the  wreck  of  Braddock’s  army  had 
been  called  to  build  a new  nation. 

Many  distressing  events  occurred  in  1776, 
which  were  relieved  by  the  victory  of  Washing- 
ton, at  Trenton.  Confidence  in  ultimate  suc- 
cess aroused  the  people,  and  hope  in  the  Amer- 
ican cause  was  everywhere  awakened.  Mean- 
time, the  battle  at  the  Brandywine  had  taken 
place,  and  Washington  and  his  army  drew  fur- 
ther to  the  northward.  Lafayette  had  been 
severely  wounded  and  was  recovering  at  Beth- 
lehem. Washington  and  the  British  had  come 
to  blows  at  Germantown  and  this  unfortunately 
resulted  unfavorably  for  the  Continental  Army 
due  to  unforeseen  conditions  that  arose  when 
victory  was  almost  in  sight.  The  troops  with- 
drew to  the  low  hills  at  Whitemarsh,  but 
owing  to  their  unsatisfactory  nature,  Washing- 
ton decided  to  select  a more  favorable  situation 
for  the  camp.  The  British  had  occupied  Phila- 
delphia and  on  December  19,  1777,  Washington 
and  the  army  went  into  camp  on  the  hills  at 
Valley  Forge,  and  remained  there  for  an  exact 
period  of  six  months  from  the  19th  of  December 
to  the  19th  of  June,  1778. 

Valley  Forge  has  a unique  place  in  American 


history,  due  to  the  hardships  and  sufferings 
endured  by  the  soldiers,  and  it  is  clothed  with 
patriotic  and  wide-spreading  interest.  The  en- 
campment and  place  received  their  name  from 
a small  forge,  which  stood  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  creek,  about  a half-mile  from  its  mouth.  It 
had  been  burned  by  the  British  during  a raid  in 
the  latter  part  of  September,  1777. 

Winter  set  in  with  unusual  severity,  and  dur- 
ing the  time  that  the  troops  were  at  Valley  Forge 
about  3,000  of  them  perished  from  the  cold,  sick- 
ness and  hardships  that  they  endured.  Wit- 
ness the  sayings  of  these  starved  and  half-naked 
men:  “Meet  me  at  the  guard-house,  Johnny, 
room  for  two.”  “If  you  haven’t  had  the  small- 
pox, call  on  Dr.  Cochran.”  “Tailors  free  from 
other  duties — wish  I were  a tailor.”  “Low 
beats  the  drum — another  comrade  mustered  out.” 
These  were  dark  days  for  General  Washington. 
Supplies  had  fallen  short,  Congress  had  fallen 
down  with  its  promises,  and  much  dissatisfac- 
tion was  felt  on  all  sides.  There  was  the  enemy 
without,  as  well  as  within,  to  contend  with. 
Plotters  were  at  work  to  replace  Washington 
with  either  Lee  or  Gates.  An  attempt  to  draw 
Lafayette  into  the  plot,  known  as  the  Conway 
Cabal,  failed;  but  Washington  waited  until  the 
plot  was  ripe,  then  crushed  it  by  exposure  before 
Congress,  much  to  the  humiliation  and  chagrin  of 
those  involved. 

Valley  Forge  is  about  twenty-four  miles  from 
Philadelphia  by  rail,  via  the  Reading  Railroad. 
It  is  reached  easily  by  automobile;  excellent 
roads  to  travel  on  and  through  beautiful  country, 
reminding  one  much  of  rural  England  with  its 
hedge-lined  roads  and  shady  trees.  Valley 
Forge  is  a pleasing  place  to  visit.  The  greenery, 
its  gentle  slopes,  the  quiet  Valley  Creek — all  are 
too  alluring.  In  summer,  the  gentle  breezes 
sweep  through  the  valleys,  making  it  a very 
desirable  time  to  come  here.  But  if  one  wishes 
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to  come  in  the  winter  to  get  a slight  taste  of  what 
the  patriot  army  endured,  it  is  just  as  wonder- 
ful, only  come,  however,  when  the  snow  is  on  the 
ground  and  all  the  trees  are  covered  with  snow. 
There  are  many  interesting  things  to  see,  and, 
most  particularly,  Washington’s  Headquarters, 
just  by  the  station;  the  Intrenchments;  Fort 
Washington;  Fort  Huntingdon;  Star  Redoubt; 
Camp  School  House;  Soldiers’  Huts  (reproduc- 
tions of  the  originals) ; Hospital-Hut;  Bake-Ovens; 
Wayne  Monument  ; and  the  only  marked  grave, 
that  of  Lieutenant  John  Waterman,  who  died 
on  April  23,  1778,  quite  near  the  monument 
erected  by  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  to 
his  memory.  Although  the  hospital-hut  is  a 
reproduction  of  one  of  the  originals,  it  is  fitted 
up  with  four  rude  pallets,  herbs  hanging  to  the 
roof,  and  one  must  indeed  be  callous,  even  in  this 
reproduction,  not  to  feel  what  terrible  agony 
these  poor  men  suffered  and  endured.  With  the 
exception  of  the  roof,  the  reproductions  of  the 
huts  are  the  same  as  used  by  the  soldiers. 


If  one  does  not  care  to  tramp  over  the  encamp- 
ment, an  automobile  can  be  hired  at  a fair  charge, 
and  by  this  the  encampment  at  any  point  can 
be  easily  reached.  Frankly,  there  is  the  joy  of 
exploring  on  foot  that  you  miss  in  the  car.  Of 
course,  it  is  a luxurious  feeling  to  enjoy  rolling 
around  in  the  auto,  for  there  is  so  much  to  see, 
and  much  to  lose  if  you  don’t  see  it. 

The  Headquarters  is  a squareish  stone-struc- 
ture built  about  17.55.  It  is  a very  handsome 
type  of  the  early  Quaker  farmhouse,  built  for 
comfort  as  well  as  for  endurance.  A fairly  wide 
hall  leads  to  the  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  with 
the  commodities,  closets  and  large  fireplaces  so 
much  in  vogue  in  those  days.  On  the  upper 
floors  are  the  bedrooms,  furnished  with  fur- 
niture of  the  days  of  our  forefathers.  And 
white  paint  is  everywhere,  perhaps  symbolical 
of  the  purity  of  the  lives  of  those  who  lived  in 
this  house.  Just  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  A on 
Steuben  drilled  the  troops  so  that  they  would 
not  flee  in  a charge  before  the  well-trained  Brit- 
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ish  troops.  In  the  after-battles,  the  British 
could  well  say  that  these  were,  indeed,  men  of 
valor. 

A short  distance  from  the  house,  following 
the  Creek,  we  come  to  Gulpli  Road.  Turn- 
ing to  the  left  and  up  this  road  a minute’s  walk, 
we  are  greeted  by  some  small  cannons  which 
commanded  that  section  of  the  road.  At  the 
intersecting  road,  which  leads  to  the  right,  we 
see  one  of  the  huts.  Along  this  road,  there  is  the 
inner  line  of  intrenchments,  and  by  following  on 
we  at  last  reach  Mt.  Joy.  In  close  proximity  to 
Fort  Washington  is  the  Mt.  Joy  Observatory, 
seventy-five  feet  in  height,  and  the  top  is  reached 
by  one  hundred  and  twenty  broad,  easy  steps. 
A magnificent  and  extensive  view  from  the  top 
will  more  than  pay  for  the  exertion  and  trouble 
of  climbing.  If  you  feel  tired,  there  is  a comfort- 
able seat  to  rest  on  while  you  enjoy  the  delight- 
ful breeze,  and  you  are  five  hundred  feet  above 


the  sea-level.  After  a view  from  the  Observ- 
atory, one  can  scramble  down  the  hillside  until 
lie  reaches  Fort  Washington  and  see  in  the  dis- 
tance the  statue  of  Wayne  on  guard.  Here  one 
can  realise  how  excellently  this  location  com- 
manded the  country-side,  and  can  appreciate 
the  wisdom  of  Washington  in  selecting  this  ad- 
mirable location.  Then  let  us  cross  over  until 
we  reach  the  hospital-hut,  and  just  beyond  it  is 
the  statue  of  Wayne. 

Having  seen  these,  and  the  site  of  the  old  bake- 
ovens  close  by,  it  is  one  and  a quarter  miles  to 
the  handsome  memorial  chapel  on  the  Port  Ken- 
nedy Road.  This  has  been  erected  by  the  Epis- 
copal Church  as  a memorial  to  Washington  and 
his  men  at  Valley  Forge.  It  is  of  the  Gothic 
type  of  architecture  and  quite  worth  a visit. 

Keeping  on  the  Port  Kennedy  Road,  wTe  come 
to  the  six-pointed  Star  Redoubt,  and  here  also 
we  command  an  excellent  view  of  the  surround- 
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ing  country.  A short  distance  beyond  is  Fort 
Huntingdon  and  close  by  are  the  cool,  inviting 
woods,  where  one  can  rest  if  he  feels  fatigued. 

The  winter  of  1777  was  severe,  and  it  might 
be  just  as  well  if  the  visitor  should  come  to  these 
slopes  at  such  a time  and  gaze  at  the  snow-covered 
hills,  the  tree-limbs  covered  with  their  icy  coat- 
ing, and  the  bushes  with  their  mantle  of  snow. 
Thus  we  can  better  understand  the  sufferings  of 
these  men  during  the  winter,  and  obtain  a full 
realisation  of  the  liberty  which  we  enjoy  to-day. 

Of  course,  you  want  your  camera  to  take  back 
with  you  a record  of  what  you  have  seen.  The 
film-camera  will  be  the  easiest  handled  as  the 
light-conditions  are  not  bad,  except  in  stormy 
weather,  when  it  woidd  be  a rather  severe  tax, 
I am  afraid,  on  one’s  patriotism  to  try  to  wander 
around.  The  lenses  to-day  are  of  sucli  excellent 
quality,  that  they  can  be  used  at  a large  aper- 
ture and  a fairly  rapid  exposure  given,  say  one- 
twenty-fifth  of  a second,  and  stop  F eight  or 
eleven  can  be  used  at  this  time  of  the  year.  A 
small  camera  properly  employed  can  be  made  to 


yield  excellent  results,  so  that  enlargements  or  lan- 
tern-slides can  be  made.  The  tendency  to-day 
is  for  the  small  camera  and  the  fast  lens,  and  a 
rapid  exposure.  Of  course,  the  large  aperture 
does  not  always  spell  absolute  sharpness  in  all 
views,  but  if  intelligence  prevails,  the  results, 
even  with  a large  opening,  will  be  satisfactory. 
But  if  the  visitor  wishes  to  use  the  panchromatic 
plate  and  the  color-screen,  for  a better  rendering 
of  the  snow- values,  his  right  will  not  be  denied. 
But  in  traveling,  one  generally  desires  to  make 
the  burden  as  light  as  possible,  and  a glance  at 
the  pages  of  Photo-Era  will  convince  any  one 
that  the  kodak  or  film-camera  is,  perhaps,  the 
ideal  instrument  to  take  along.  Let  the  user  de- 
cide; he  will  know  what  he  desires  to  use  most. 
And  the  excellent  quality  of  the  film,  to-day,  is 
a great  factor  in  getting  the  desired  results. 

In  leaving  Valley  Forge,  let  us  remember  that 
in  the  darkest  days  of  Washington,  the  friend- 
ship of  the  older  man  was  more  firmly  cemented 
by  the  courage  and  devotion  of  the  younger 
man  — Lafayette. 


Architectural  Traditions  for  the  Photographer 

The  Builders  of  Antiquity 

EDWARD  LEE  HARRISON 


stand  to-day  at  the  threshold  of 
he  twentieth  century  and  regard 
nth  pride  our  mechanical  and 
cientific  achievements.  We  gaze 
ipon  our  temples  in  the  Greek, 
Roman  and  Gothic  styles,  our  residences  in  the 
Italian,  Indian  and  Japanese  periods  modified, 
perhaps,  and  improved  to  suit  modern  taste  and 
customs.  And  we  bow  our  heads  to  those  old 
masters  of  art  and  architecture  who  have  left  us 
this  liberal  heritage. 

Yet  the  teachers  of  Greece  and  Rome  were 
but  as  children  to  the  Masters  of  Egypt  and 
Assyria.  Their  work,  done  in  the  dawn  of 
civilisation,  powerful,  original  and  beautiful, 
still  casts  its  influence  over  our  designers;  and, 
although  to-day  few  buildings  are  copied  literally 
from  these  ancient  models,  nevertheless  the 
spirit  of  power,  the  freshness  of  inspiration  that 
results  from  a contemplation  of  the  work,  is  of 
incalculable  benefit  to  the  builder  as  well  as  to 
the  artist  who  could  portray  his  work. 

The  mind  grasps  eagerly  at  the  pictorial 
possibilities  passed  forever.  Imagine  being  set 
down  in  ancient  Babylon  or  Thebes  in  the 


height  of  their  grandeur,  with  a complete  modern 
photographic  equipment ! 

Visions  of  magnificent  temples,  elegant  statues, 
colonnades  and  gardens  enchant  the  mind’s  eye. 
How  sad,  we  say,  that  those  old  fellows  knew 
nothing  of  photography.  Well,  who  knows, — 
time  has  effaced  many  things.  A jeweler  will 
tell  you  that  his  finest  glasses  can  scarcely  deci- 
pher all  the  microscopic  characters  on  the  Egyp- 
tian scarab.  The  pictured  writing  upon  the 
wall,  reproduced  stroke  for  stroke  upon  a sarcoph- 
agus-cover, more  than  hints  at  some  sort  of 
photo-reproduction.  The  human  hand  is  fal- 
lible. Marvelous  craftsman  as  he  was,  the 
Egyptian  artist  must  have  left  some  trifling 
variation,  some  small  deviation  from  original  to 
copy  and  we  find  none. 

Possibly  the  Egyptian  was  not  sufficiently 
versed  in  chemistry  to  fix  his  image  if  he  projected 
one.  Yet,  he  colored  glass  vessels  in  a manner 
to  cause  the  modern  scientist  to  stand  with  puz- 
zled brow,  silent  and  envious.  But  such  specula- 
tion, however  interesting,  is  without  avail. 
Turn  we  then  to  the  ponderous  ruins  of  a race 
that  was  and  is  not;  and  glean,  as  we  may. 
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The  pictures  that  illustrate  this  article  were 
made  with  a miniature  instrument  fitted  with  a 
modern  anastigmat  of  highest  precision,  and  in 
spite  of  extreme  care,  were,  in  many  cases,  over- 
exposed. The  brilliant  sky  and  the  tremendous 
sun  reflecting  from  the  stone-monuments  was 
dazzling  both  to  eye  and  emulsion.  The  tiny 
negatives  were  enlarged  and  afterward  rephoto- 
graphed to  about  three  times  the  original  neg- 
ative-size. Contact-prints  can  thus  be  made 
from  the  new  plates  without  risk  to  the  originals. 

Our  modern  system  of  facing  buildings  with 
terra  cotta  dates  directly  back  to  the  Assyrian 
and  Chaldean  builder.  Having  no  stone  avail- 
able, he  dug  up  the  mud  from  his  flat  and  fertile 
valleys,  fired  it  and  built  cities. 

The  characteristics  of  the  Egyptian  style, 
ponderous  weight  and  huge  dimensions,  render 
a considerable  modification  necessary  for  modern 
use,  even  for  buildings  of  a military  and  polit- 
ical type.  The  old  “Tombs”  prison  is  an 
example  in  point,  and  a number  of  armories 
throughout  the  country  have  been  done  in  this 
attractive  style. 

Many  modern  warehouses  and  manufacturing 
plants,  powerfully  executed  in  reenforced  con- 
crete, are  designed  in  the  general  style  of  the 
Egyptian  builder,  who  was  nothing  if  not  prac- 
tical, and  he  built  for  permanence. 

I am  an  architect,  and  every  time  I open  my 
mouth  about  Egypt,  somebody  asks  me  four  ques- 
tions something  like  this: — 


How  did  they  lift  the  obelisks  and  set  them  in 
vertical  position?  How  were  the  fifty-ton 
blocks  set  in  place  in  the  Temple  of  Karnak? 
How  did  they  square  the  pyramids  and  who 
found  out  how  to  join  stonework  so  that  the 
joints  can’t  be  seen?  Oh  well,  they  set  the  ob- 
elisks by  hauling  them  up  an  inclined  plane  to  a 
big  sand-box,  then  dug  the  sand  out  under  the 
end  and  floated  the  obelisk  to  position.  You 
can  see  the  scarred  corners  yet  where  they  struck 
bottom.  They  hauled  the  fifty-ton  blocks  by 
building  wheels  around  them  and  breaking  the 
backs  of  a hundred  thousand  slaves.  The  pyr- 
amids were  squared  by  the  age-old  process  of 
six,  eight  and  ten,  laying  out  a triangle  with  sides 
of  six,  eight  and  ten  units,  and  so  accurately  was 
the  work  done  as  to  check  absolutely  with 
the  finest  modern  surveying-instruments.  The 
stones  were  joined  by  grinding  one  upon  another 
in  water  until  the  surfaces  adhered. 

The  leading  characteristic  of  Egyptian  ar- 
chitecture being  solidarity,  a photographic  treat- 
ment in  masses  is  feasible,  and  in  many  cases 
desirable. 

Sunset-silhouettes,  rainy-day  effects  and  de- 
tail treatment  also  work  up  well.  But  the  real 
value  of  the  work  of  the  ancient  builders  is  not 
the  few  examples  which  are  worked  out  in  these 
styles  to-day;  but  the  inspiration  of  the  touch  of 
genius  which  has  immortalised  their  work  and 
will  render  our  work  enduring  if  we  are  as  sin- 
cere in  its  execution. 
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Winter-Sport  and  Photography  in  Switzerland 

CARINE  AND  WILL  CADBY 

( Authors  of  “ Switzerland  in  Winter ”) 


The  interest  in  winter-sports  throughout  the 
United  States  is  greater  this  year  than  ever  be- 
fore. In  New  England  especially,  the  campaign 
conducted  by  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce 
to  popularise  winter-sports  has  met  with  splendid 
success.  However,  there  is  much  that  may  be 
learned  from  a study  of  the  winter-sports  con- 
ducted so  successfully  in  Switzerland.  With 
modifications,  many  of  the  methods  used  in 
Europe  may  be  utilised  to  advantage  in  the 
United  States.  AYe  are  glad  to  be  able  to  give 
our  readers  the  benefit  of  the  experiences  of  such 
sterling  photographers  as  Carine  and  Will  Cadby 
who  are  so  well  known  to  readers  of  Photo-Era 
Magazine.  The  Cadbys  are  sport-lovers  and 
write  of  their  photographic  work  among  the 
popular  winter-resorts  of  Switzerland  from  the 
point  of  view  of  participants.  We  are  confident 
that  all  photographers  who  are  interested  to 
make  a success  of  winter-sports  in  the  United 
States  will  read  t his  splendid  article  with  profit. 
Subsequent  issues  will  contain  articles  by  other 
experienced  writers  on  photographing  winter- 
sports  in  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire 
and  the  Canadian  Rockies. — Editor. 


ST  winter,  to  our  amazement,  we 
net  several  Americans  among  the 
English  winter-sporting  population 
if  Switzerland.  It  is  such  a nat- 
iral  thing  that  we  English  shoidd 
be  only  too  glad  to  leave  our  own  damp,  dark, 
foggy  little  country  for  the  blue  skies,  the  sun- 
shine, the  snow  and  the  sports  of  the  Swiss 
mountains;  but  that  Americans  should  think  it 
worth  a journey  of  so  many  miles  is  rather 
astounding. 

We  discussed  this  subject  with  a Bostonian 
we  met  last  winter  at  Grindelwald.  “You 
must  remember  we  are  born  travelers,”  he  said, 
“we  look  on  distances  quite  differently  from  what 
you  do,  and  we  don't  mind  how  far  we  go  for  a 
new  and  an  interesting  experience.” 

"But  you  have  ice-and-snow  sports  in  your 
own  country,”  we  argued. 

"Yes,  and  they  are  becoming  very  popular,” 
he  answered,  “but  what  we  have  not  got  is  a 
Swiss  climate.  We  can't  lead  a lazy  outdoor 
life  at  our  sporting-stations,  it  is  too  cold,  the 
wind  is  too  keen.  There  are  no  outdoor-picnics 
and  no  one  would  care  to  ski  in  shirt-sleeves. 
Besides,"  he  added,  “Switzerland  is  on  the  high- 
way to  other  countries,  and  a winter  sport- 


holiday  can  be  taken  on  the  way  to  Italy  or 
further  East.” 

And  then  he  went  on  to  tell  us  that  what 
attracted  Americans  to  Switzerland  in  winter  is 
the  wonderful  sport  combined  with  the  advan- 
tages of  a genial  climate  and  reliably  good  hotels. 
And  this  is  true,  for  wherever  there  is  a winter- 
sport  station  in  Switzerland,  however  isolated 
and  outlandish  the  place  may  be,  there  will  also 
be  excellent  hotels  where  we  can  live  and  enjoy 
our  sport  in  the  greatest  comfort.  All  are  cen- 
tral-heated, electrically  lighted,  have  bath-rooms, 
telephones,  balconies;  and,  as  for  the  food,  it  is  so 
good  that  it  might  be  served  from  a famous  Paris 
restaurant.  It  is  often  a little  incongruous, 
but  eminently  satisfactory,  to  come  back  from 
a ski-ing  trip  right  into  the  heart  of  the  snow- 
mountains,  and  to  step  into  this  civilised  luxury. 

So  having  excused  ourselves  for  writing  about 
a Swiss  holiday  in  the  PIioto-Era  Magazine, 
we  will  try  to  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  condi- 
tions out  there.  Who  knows,  perhaps,  some  of 
them  may  like  to  try  a few  weeks  in  the  Alps. 

First  of  all,  we  shall  have  to  choose  where  we 
are  going  and  this  naturally  depends  on  our 
tastes.  To  many  of  us  ski-ing  is  the  great 
attraction.  It  is  owing  to  this  best  of  all  winter- 
sports  that  Switzerland  in  winter  has  gained 
such  a hold  on  English  people.  But  there  are 
other  sports  to  be  considered;  and  we  may  be 
keen  skaters  or  curlers,  and  prefer  a center  where 
we  shall  meet  our  equals  in  the  art  and  be  able 
to  pass  our  tests.  Again,  we  may  be  expert 
tobogganers  or  bobsleighers  and  wish  to  practise 
our  sport  on  some  famous  runs,  or  as  all-around 
sportsmen  we  may  wish  to  enjoy  a combination 
of  all  the  winter-sports.  But  we  will  take  for 
granted  that  all  are  photographers  and  that  we 
would  be  willing  to  sacrifice  something  for  the 
sake  of  a pictorial  environment  and  the  chance 
of  getting  good  mountain-pictures.  The  Swiss 
Alps  are  beautiful  at  any  time  of  year;  but  when 
entirely  snow-covered  they  have  a grandeur  and 
majesty  that  is  most  imposing,  and,  yet,  quite 
within  the  scope  of  photography.  So,  first  of 
all,  we  will  give  a quick  summary  of  those  winter- 
sport-centers  which  are  likely  to  interest  photog- 
raphers and  whose  possibilities  we  know  from 
personal  experience. 

In  the  Bernese  Oberland  there  is  Adelboden. 
It  is  a straggling  village  on  a sunny  slope  with 
many  hotels.  It  has  a big  public  skating-rink 
and  three  private  ones  belonging  to  hotels.  It 
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is  beloved  of  ski-ers,  for  it  simply  teems  with  ski- 
ing-expeditions great  and  small,  and  it  has  a 
band  of  devotees  who  come  back  to  it  again  and 
again.  Though  ski-ing  is  the  chief  sport  at 
Adelboden  it  has  a good  ice  bobsleigh-run  and 
several  toboggan-runs. 

Zweisimmen,  Gstad  and  Saanenmoser  are 
all  on  the  wonderful  Lotschberg  Railway  that  is 
reached  from  the  junction  Spiez,  on  the  Lake  of 
Thun.  All  three  are  good  sporting-centers  in 
beautiful  surroundings  and,  provided  the  winter 
is  normal,  they  are  ideal.  Their  only  drawback 
is  their  altitude,  which  is  not  very  high — the  first 


spoil  the  general  effect.  Photographers  always 
return  from  Grindelwald  with  a “bag”  of  Wetter- 
horn  and  Eiger  studies  and  old  peasant  chalets, 
and  considering  how  these  two  mountains 
dominate  the  village,  and  how  temptingly 
pictorial  the  chalets  are,  one  cannot  wonder. 

Grindelwald  is  famous  as  a skating-and- 
curling  center.  The  general  rink  is  in  the  very 
middle  of  the  village,  rather  like  a common,  and 
charming  it  looks  with  its  gay  skating-crowd. 
This  place  has  also  a growing  ski-ing  reputation, 
for  it  abounds  in  expeditions  which  can  be  com- 
bined with  mountaineering,  and  there  are  plenty 
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two  being  under  4,000  feet — so  that  if  a disas- 
trous thaw  should  creep  over  the  country  it  will 
reach  them  first. 

But  all  Americans  seem  more  drawn  to  what 
is  sometimes  called  the  Inner  Bernese  Oberland. 
It  is  like  them  to  want  the  best,  and  this  famous 
district  around  the  giant  peaks  of  the  Jungfrau 
group  offers  the  most  grand  and  sensational 
scenery. 

The  oldest  and  best  known  of  these  centers  is 
Grindelwald.  It  is  a picturesque  and  very  Swiss 
old  village.  There  are  innumerable  hotels, 
which,  however,  are  built  in  such  a cunning 
manner  that  they  either  hide  away  or  harmonise 
with  their  surroundings  so  that  they  do  not 


of  snow-slopes  around  the  village  which  make 
good  practising-ground. 

Miirren  has  the  cheery  height  of  5,409  feet 
and  is  the  highest  winter-sport  center  in  the 
Bernese  Oberland.  It  lies  up  on  a terrace  above 
the  Lauterbrunnen  Valley,  from  which  it  is 
reached  by  funicular  railway.  There  is  no  other 
center  that  is  so  dramatically  situated,  with  a 
sheer  drop  of  a thousand  feet  just  below  it,  and 
the  Schilthorn  and  other  peaks  towering  above. 

Miirren  has  a social  as  well  as  a sporting- 
reputation,  which  was  made  when  the  late  Prime 
Minister  and  Mrs.  Asquith  used  to  visit  it  every 
winter.  Sports  are  taken  very  seriously  at 
Miirren,  and  it  has  a little  sports-train  running 
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up  from  the  village  to  the  Allmendhubel,  a thou- 
sand feet  above.  This  steep  little  electric  rail- 
way is  a luxurious  contrivance;  for,  not  only 
does  it  allow  ski-ers  to  start  off  on  their  expedi- 
tions without  a backbreaking  climb  uphill,  but 
it  also  serves  a bob-run  which  starts  at  the  top, 
and  in  a series  of  bold  curves — well  banked  up — 
covers  over  two  miles,  and  lands  the  bobsleigher 
in  the  village.  Needless  to  say,  this  little  rail- 
way also  serves  the  photographer,  for  it  lands 
him  and  his  apparatus  up  on  a height  which  gives 
him  an  excellent  vantage-ground  for  his  pic- 
tures. As  there  is  a comfortable,  small  res- 
taurant at  the  top,  we  often  used  to  spend  the 
day  there.  We  were  sure  of  getting  ski-ing 
figures  for  models  if  we  were  not  too  busy  enjoy- 
ing the  wonderful  effects  of  lighting  on  the  moun- 
tains and  clouds. 

Another  favorite  part  of  Switzerland  for 
Americans  is  the  Engadine.  This  beautiful 
valley  has  the  advantage  of  its  height.  Most  of 
its  centers  are  over  .5,000  feet,  and  are  virtually 
certain  of  keeping  their  snow  even  should  the 
winter  be  exceptionally  mild. 

St.  Moritz  is  the  most  famous  of  the  Engadine 
centers,  though  somehow  it  never  makes  a strong 
sporting-impression  on  the  visitor.  One  knows 
its  sports  are  highly  developed,  the  Cresta  Run 
is  world-known,  and  some  of  the  finest  skating  in 
Europe  is  seen  on  its  rinks,  yet  its  atmosphere 
is  more  a cosmopolitan  social  one.  It  shows  such 
outward  evidences  of  money,  all  the  people  about 
have  an  opulent  look,  the  sleighs  are  ornate  and 
covered  with  expensive-looking  rugs,  even  the 
toboggans  a re  furnished  with  rich  velvet-cush- 
ions, and  the  hotels  are  palaces  that  vie  with 
each  other  in  being  the  last  word  in  modern 
luxury. 

But  for  natural  beauty  St.  Moritz  and  the 
villages  around  it  are  hard  to  beat,  and  although 
the  scenery  is  perhaps  less  dramatic  than  that  of 
the  Bernese  Oberland,  it  is  as  alluring  to  our 
cameras.  The  next  village  to  St.  Moritz, 
Campfer,  at  the  edge  of  a frozen  lake,  and 
Silvaplana  further  on,  offer  the  photographer  a 
variety  of  subjects.  Pontresina  in  the  opposite 
direction  is  becoming  a very  popular  English 
center  and  will  probably  attract  Americans  this 
winter.  It  is  also  a typical  Engadine  village, 
set  like  a pearl  in  beautiful  surroundings. 

Although  Davos  is  not  in  the  Engadine  Valley, 
it  is  quite  near,  and  is  so  well  known  now  that  we 
need  not  try  to  describe  it.  For  those  who  have 
to  live  in  Switzerland,  it  can  offer  all  the  advan- 
tages of  a residential  town:  clubs,  a big  library, 
theater,  a concert-hall  and  even  a kinema,  also  a 
very  energetic  Photographic  Society. 

In  the  West  of  Switzerland  in  the  Rhone  Valley 


lies  Morgins  (4,616  feet),  one  of  the  youngest 
but  most  enterprising  sporting-centers.  It  is  a 
small  village,  and  the  country  roundabout, 
with  its  big  fir-woods  and  frozen  streams,  lends 
itself  particularly  well  to  photography.  Some- 
how, at  Morgins  the  possible  pictures  lie  like 
the  good  ski-ing  snow,  close  to  the  hotel-door. 
It  is  a good  type  of  one-hotel  center,  where  all 
the  guests  live  under  one  roof  — over  200  of  them 
— and  know  each  other  like  the  members  of  a 
big  house-party. 

Morgins  has  an  immense  rink  with  a sunny 
pavilion  where  a string-band  plays  mornings  and 
afternoons,  so  that  it  is  a rendezvous  for  on- 
lookers as  well  as  skaters.  The  ski-ing  at 
Morgins  is  excellent,  for,  as  we  said,  the  prac- 
tising-slopes  begin  from  the  shed  where  the  skis 
are  housed. 

There  are  many  more  centers  we  long  to  men- 
tion, but  not  wanting  to  fill  up  the  whole  of 
Photo-Era  Magazine  with  guide-book  talk, 
we  must  refrain.  The  usual  routes  to  Switzer- 
land are  via  Paris.  Those  travelers  who  are 
going  to  the  Bernese  Oberland,  Central  Switzer- 
land and  the  Engadine,  are  taken  direct  to  Basle, 
those  visiting  Valais  (S.  W.  Switzerland)  have  a 
through  railway-car  to  Lausanne.  It  is  all  made 
remarkably  easy  and  simple,  and  there  are 
trains  de  luxe  with  comfortable  sleepers  and 
meals  served  on  the  train. 

For  those  who  travel  via  London  there  is  an 
excellent  service  running,  which  avoids  Paris 
altogether,  and  goes  without  change  right  into 
Switzerland.  It  starts  from  Calais  where  rail- 
way-cars  marked  “Interlaken”  are  waiting,  so 
that  if  we  are  bound  to  any  of  the  centers  of  the 
Inner  Bernese  Oberland,  we  can  settle  down  com- 
fortably directly  we  have  come  off  the  boat,  and 
know  that  we  shall  not  be  disturbed  again  until 
our  journey  is  virtually  over.  The  passport- 
bother  is  now  reduced  to  a minimum,  and  with 
customs  the  Swiss  are  proverbially  lenient.  All 
sporting-equipment  can  be  bought  in  Switzer- 
land without  difficulty. 

Many  years  ago  when  we  spent  our  first 
winter  at  Davos  in  Eastern  Switzerland,  most 
of  the  visitors  were  invalids,  and  it  took  us  some 
days  to  realise  that  we  were  the  only  guests  in 
the  hotel  who  were  not  consumptive.  Now  all 
is  changed.  The  invalids  are  still  there,  for  the 
Swiss  winter-air  is  just  as  curative  as  ever;  but 
they  are  taken  only  in  hotels  where  no  healthy 
visitors  go,  and  do  not  frequent  the  villages 
specially  opened  for  winter-sports.  Now,  even 
such  places  as  Davos  and  Arosa,  that  have  long 
been  famous  for  their  cures  of  tuberculosis,  have 
a big  sporting-population.  Indeed,  Davos  was 
one  of  the  first  to  take  ski-ing  seriously. 
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And  here  it  would  he  well  to  describe  briefly  the 
various  winter-sports  as  they  are  at  the  present 
day. 

Skating  lias  long  been  popular  and  there  are  ex- 
cellent rinks  at  all  winter-stations.  A great 
deal  of  thought  and  much  inventive  genius  have 
been  expended  on  them,  so  that  they  should 
withstand  the  hot  sun,  for  in  Switzerland  they 
are  all  in  the  open.  It  was  found  that  a gradual 
sprinkling  produced  tough  ice,  and  now  it  is  the 
custom  to  repeat  this  process,  often,  many  times, 
during  the  night.  Skating  has  been  brought  to 
a high  pitch  of  perfection,  and  there  are  capable 


steering  is  well-nigh  perfect,  and  the  brakes  most 
powerful.  Ice-runs  in  many  villages  are  spe- 
cially engineered  and  maintained  throughout 
the  season  in  perfect  order  for  bobsleighing,  and 
the  pace  attained  is  awe-inspiring.  A big  “bob’’ 
can  carry  six  persons. 

Tobogganing  is  much  in  evidence  everywhere, 
and  as  practised  now  on  Canadian  skeleton- 
toboggans  with  grooved  runners  at  the  back, 
which  make  steering  possible  on  ice-runs,  is  as 
exciting  and  nerve -trying  a game  as  can  be 
found.  Besides  which,  a luge,  as  the  toboggan 
is  called  in  French  Switzerland,  is  the  Alpine 
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instructors  on  all  the  rinks.  Ice-hockey,  the 
game  of  the  young  and  vigorous,  comes  off  in 
the  afternoons,  when  the  ice  has  become  some- 
what cut  up  with  the  morning’s  skating. 

Curling  has  grown  rapidly  in  importance,  and 
now  there  are  in  many  places  rinks  entirely 
devoted  to  it.  This  is  a game  of  skill  played  on 
the  ice,  that  men  and  women  of  any  age  can 
learn.  It  may  be  just  a gentle  recreation,  when 
a few  people  play  for  an  hour  or  two.  And  yet 
it  can  be  a very  severe  test  of  endurance  and 
strength,  lasting  all  day. 

Bobsleighing  is  always  popular  where  there 
are  suitable  roads.  The  mechanism  of  the  long 
boat-like  machine  has  been  much  improved,  the 
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taxi,  and  is  continually  useful  both  to  visitors 
and  natives  in  a country  where  roads  are  seldom 
level  for  long. 

But  ski-ing  is  the  sport  that  attracts  the  great- 
est number  of  adherents.  It  is  comparatively 
easily  learned,  and  a normally  athletic  person, 
after  a fortnight’s  practice  on  t lie  slopes  sur- 
rounding the  hotel,  should  be  equal  to  short 
trips;  and  herein  lies  the  great  pleasure  of  the 
sport.  Skis  will  take  us  far  and  high  in  the 
mountains,  over  deep  untrodden  snow,  and  allow 
us  glimpses  of  most  beautiful  country  that  never 
could  be  seen  at  this  time  of  year  by  any  other 
means.  Ski-jumping,  a spectacular  branch  of 
ski-ing,  is  only  for  the  expert,  and  need  not  de- 
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tain  us  here.  Ski-skjoring,  in  which  the  ski-er 
drives  a horse  over  the  level  snow,  is  brought  to 
perfection  at  St.  Moritz,  where  race-meetings 
for  this  particular  sport  are  held  on  the  frozen 
lake.  During  the  last  two  seasons  horse-racing 
and  jumping  on  snow  have  been  introduced  at 
Gstad  in  the  Bernese  Oberland,  and  Swiss 
military  expert  riders  join  in  the  performances. 

We  have  but  small  space  in  which  to  mention 
the  little  mountain-railways  that  make  travel- 
ing in  the  high  Alps  so  easy.  Most  of  them  are 
open  throughout  the  winter-season,  which  begins 
just  before  Christmas  and  continues  into  March. 
These  diminutive  electric  lines,  the  power  for 
which  is  taken  from  neighboring  torrents,  con- 
nect such  places  as  Lauterbrunnen  with  Mlirren 
on  one  hill,  and  Wengen  on  the  opposite  side. 
That  to  Wengen  continues  on  up  to  the  Kleine 
Scheidegg,  past  the  spot  where  Byron  immor- 
talised the  mountain,  or  would  it  be  more  truth- 


ful to  say  the  mountain  immortalised  the  poet? 
At  the  Kleine  Scheidegg  (6,772  feet)  the  Jungfrau 
Railway  begins.  This  line  is  of  extreme  interest, 
as  it  carries  passengers  to  the  Jungfrau-Joch 
(11,342  feet),  the  highest  railway  station  in 
Europe.  Needless  to  say,  this  opens  up  vast 
ski-ing  and  photographic  possibilities,  and  this 
great  glacier-district  is  brought  within  the  scope 
of  a one-day  trip. 

It  is  the  same  in  most  parts  of  Switzerland.  A 
little  railway  generally  connects  the  high  winter- 
sports  center  with  the  lower-lying  country,  and 
where  this  is  not  the  case,  we  have  the  amusing 
and  exhilarating  experience  of  a sleigh-journey 
from  the  main  line  up  to  our  destination. 

Photographic  Equipment  and  Subject 

First  of  all,  we  may  note  that  virtually  every- 
where in  the  Swiss  mountains  where  the  visitor 
is  likely  to  penetrate,  there  are  no  official  restric- 
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tions  on  the  use  of-  the  camera.  Naturally,  at 
the  frontiers,  where  the  mountainous  country 
and  narrow  passes  are  taken  full  advantage  of 
for  scientific  protection  against  an  invader — as 
for  instance  on  the  steep  narrow  road  from 
Goschenen  to  Andermatt — it  is  advisable  to 
restrict  photographic  enthusiasm,  or  one  may 
quite  easily  lie  recording,  all  unintentionally, 
the  cunningly  concealed  entrance  to  a powerful 
fort  which,  to  the  tourist,  appears  but  a pic- 
turesque and  rocky  defile.  But  the  Swiss  are 
lenient  to  their  visitors;  and,  even  if  such  a thing 
should  happen,  and  the  photographer  were 
caught  red-handed,  the  consequences  would  not 
be  serious  when  once  it  was  proved  that  he  was 
really  an  innocent  tourist. 

At  Morgins  in  Valais,  where  several  of  the 
most  interesting  ski-ing  expeditions  take  us  over 
the  French  border  at  an  elevation  of  from  seven 
to  eight  thousand  feet  in  open  country,  there  are 


no  fortifications,  and  the  lonely  frontier-guard, 
with  his  little  hut  set  deep  in  the  snow,  welcomes 
the  traveler  as  a friend  with  whom  he  can  have  a 
cheerful  half  hour's  chat,  and  possibly  a cigarette 
of  an  unauthorised  brand. 

With  regard  to  the  photographic  apparatus 
that  should  be  taken  to  Switzerland,  this  depends 
entirely  on  the  aims  and  skill  of  the  visitor. 
Obviously  it  is  an  ideal  country  for  snapshooting, 
the  light  is  so  good,  and  the  subjects  so  diversi- 
fied and  alluring,  that  the  difficulty  is  what  not 
to  photograph.  The  style  of  camera  most  in 
evidence  is  of  the  folding  pocket-variety,  and 
when  only  a minimum  of  trouble  and  care  is 
expended  on  judging  distances  and  making 
exposures  somewhere  near  the  correct  length, 
remarkably  good  results  are  obtained.  Indeed, 
our  experience  is  that  snapshots  of  winter  sport- 
life  attain  a higher  average  of  quality  than  those 
made  at  any  other  time  of  the  year. 
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Sporting  figure-subjects  bulk  largely.  Bits  of 
the  skating-rink  with  friends  in  the  foreground. 
Curlers  at  play,  tobogganing-parties;  but  most 
of  all  ski-ing  devotees,  who,  with  their  workman- 
like equipment  and  background  of  spotless  snow- 
slopes,  make  telling  pictures.  The  folding 
pocket-camera  is  quite  capable  of  rendering  all 
these  subjects  as  well  as  they  can  be  done  by  any 
means;  and  it  is  only  when  we  get  bitten  with 
the  ambition  to  create  compositions  out  of  the 
wonderful  rime-effects,  or  the  play  of  sunshine  on 
newly-fallen  snow,  that  it  may  be  an  advantage 
to  use  a tripod,  and  deliberately  examine  the 
picture  on  the  groundglass,  for  with  such  studies 
it  is  often  necessary  to  approach  very  near  our 
subject,  and  then,  slight  changes  of  position, 
that  would  not  be  observable  in  the  view-finder, 
may  make  all  the  difference  to  the  composition. 
Lighting,  important  in  all  snow-photography,  is 
here  the  vital  essential.  Without  sun,  and  sun 
at  the  right  angle,  the  delicate  gradations  on  the 
snow,  caused  by  frost  or  rime,  are  almost  entirely 
lost  on  the  negative. 

But  the  easiest  and  in  some  ways  most  attrac- 
tive subjects  of  all  are  the  big,  white  mountains. 
In  many  of  the  winter-sport  villages  they  are 
so  near — as  at  Miirren  and  Grindelwald  —that 
their  grandeur  and  height  are  not  lost  even  when 
photographed  with  the  most  diminutive  of  lenses. 
Indeed,  the  difficulty  often  is  to  get  them  into 
the  picture.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  wait  for  an 
attractive  lighting,  which  generally  means  a side- 
light with  the  sun  fairly  low,  set  the  bellows  at 
infinity,  and  “fire”  away.  And  it  is  here  that 
overexposure  is  the  chief  danger;  for  the  light  on 
high  and  distant  snow  is  simply  intense. 


Color-screens,  to  correct  the  tone-values  of  the 
blue  of  the  sky  against  the  white  of  the  snow, 
are  much  used  in  Switzerland  in  winter.  But 
they  have  their  dangers,  and  it  is  easy  to  over- 
correct, as  a good  many  of  the  continental 
professional  photographers  do,  by  using  too 
strong  a screen.  Then  we  get  an  effect  that 
turns  the  dazzling  yet  deep  blue  of  the  sky  into 
ominous  storm-cloud,  and  the  whole  atmosphere 
and  character  of  the  sunny  winter-landscape  is 
altered.  Such  a screen  as  the  K.  1 Wratten  and 
Wainwright  as  a rule  gives  enough  emphasis 
without  destroying  the  spirit  of  our  subject.  A 
lens-hood  is  a very  useful  little  bit  of  apparatus  in 
snow-covered  country,  for  the  white  light  comes 
from  every  side,  even  from  the  ground  itself. 
Our  own  method  when  using  a hand-camera  is 
never  to  work  without  the  sunshade  on  the  lens, 
into  which  the  color-screen  fits,  and  it  can  easily 
be  removed  when  not  wanted. 

All  photographic  materials,  plates,  films,  papers 
and  even  cameras  can  be  readily  obtained  in 
Switzerland.  Wherever  the  visitor  is,  be  it 
ever  so  high  in  the  mountains  in  inaccessible 
districts,  a postcard  is  all  that  is  necessary,  for 
theconvenient  arrangement  of  paying  on  delivery, 
is  in  vogue,  and  the  local  postman,  possibly 
traveling  on  skis,  in  due  course  hands  over  the 
goods  ordered,  and  receives  the  payment  for  them 
and  the  postage.  Kodak  Ltd.  have  a good 
photographic  store  at  Lausanne,  from  which 
anything  can  be  obtained  in  the  way  just  de- 
scribed. There  is  also  a large  shop  at  Bern 
called  “Photo-Haus”  which  makes  a specialty 
of  despatching  promptly  goods  that  are  ordered 
by  post. 


Glasses  When  Using  Microscope? 

The  question  of  wearing  glasses  when  using  a 
microscope  still  puzzles  certain  of  your  corre- 
spondents. The  facts  are  simply  these: 

If  the  trouble  of  the  eye  is  in  the  focusing — 
that  is  to  say  if  the  eye  is  myopic,  hyperopic  or 
presbyopic — the  error  may  be  offset  by  altering 
slightly  the  focus  of  the  microscope.  In  these 
cases  glasses  should  not  be  worn  for  microscopic 
work,  since  the  microscope  itself  will  adjust  the 
focus  better  than  the  glasses  can  do  it. 

But  if  the  trouble  with  the  eye  lies  in  the  ir- 
regular curvature  of  its  lenses — that  is  to  say, 


if  the  eye  is  astigmatic — then  glasses  will  have 
to  be  worn  for  work  with  a microscope  for  pre- 
cisely the  same  reason  as  for  any  other  work. 

A simple  test  of  whether  one  should  or  should 
not  keep  his  glasses  on  is  this: 

Assuming  that  the  glasses  have  been  properly 
fitted  by  a competent  oculist,  hold  them  at  arm’s- 
length,  and  look  through  the  glass  of  the  “sight- 
ing” eye  at  lettering  about  a half-inch  in  height. 
Rotate  the  glasses  about  the  line  of  vision.  If 
the  letters  change  shape,  wear  the  glasses  with 
the  microscope.  If  the  letters  do  not  change 
shape,  leave  them  off. 

Edwin  Tenney  Brewster  in  The  Guide  to  Nature. 
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Look  Pleasant,  Please! 

WILLIAM  LUDLLIM 


Two  minds  with  but  a single  tkou  gbit. 
Two  hearts  that  beat  as  one, 

Two  cameras  ready  for  a “snap” 
Wherever  shines  the  sun. 

There  is  no  spot  upon  the  globe, 

On  high  land  or  on  low, 

They  will  not  face  undauntedly 
And— “Kodak  as  they  go.” 


Miss  Kodak  and  Miss  Brownie  are 
Two  charming  maids  of  worth, 

Whose  sparkling  eyes  and  winsome  ways 
Have  captured  all  the  earth. 

They  bring  to  us  from  far-  off  lands 
Rare,  pictured  gems  a-glow 
With  beauties  that  are  free  to  all, 

Who — “Kodak  as  they  go.” 


“Look  pleasant,  please!  ” is  what  they  say 
To  all  who  venture  near; 

But  that’s  the  dearest  will  and  wish 
Of  all  who  see  and  hear. 

And  you,  too,  reader — there’s  no  doubt — 
This  picture  will  beguile 
And  coax  from  you,  as  you  peruse, 

Tour  very  sweetest  smile. 
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Selling  Your  Photographs 

FREDERICK  C.  DAVIS 

Book-Rights  Reserved 

What  Not  to  Photograph 


SOWING  what  to  photograph  is  no 
more  important  than  knowing  what 
not  to  photograph.  I cannot  show 
von  so  easily  by  example  the  kind 
of  photographs  editors  will  not  buy; 
for  a search  of  any  number  of  magazines  will  tail 
to  unearth  such  examples. 

Experience  is  an  expensive  school;  tint,  some- 
times, the  others  are  closed  because  of  lack  of 
patronage.  It  would  seem  that  when  you  learn 
i i'h at  to  photograph  you  should  learn  automati- 
cally what  wit  to  photograph;  and,  indeed,  you 
should;  but  you  don't.  However,  there  is  an- 
other way.  After  sending  a photograph  to  a 
score  of  publications,  and  after  the  photograph 
is  returned  from  the  same  score  of  publications, 
you  may  truthfully  say:  “Well,  I've  discovered 
one  thing  that  those  editors  don't  want." 

Editors  have  very  clear  reasons  why  they 
don't  buy  certain  kinds  of  photographs.  The 
editor  is  there  to  produce  a live,  newsy,  unusual 
publication.  He  buys  only  live,  newsy,  unusual 
photographs.  What  could  be  simpler? 

Publications  do  not  want  photographs  which 
are  similar  to  other  photographs  that  they  have 
already  printed.  The  reason  is  obvious.  To 
take  an  example  from  my  own  early  days:  a shoe- 
dealer,  for  an  advertisement,  placed  a huge  pair 
of  shoes,  size  .‘5.5,  in  his  window.  1 grasped  the 
opportunity  to  make  a salable  photograph.  It 
did  sell;  but  not  to  Popular  Mechanics,  for  the 
editor  wrote  that  he  was  unable  to  use  it  because 
lie  had  printed,  several  months  before,  a picture 
of  a huge  pair  of  shoes  made  for  a circus  side- 
show  worker.  Consequently,  the  subject  of 
your  photograph  may  be  just  the  thing  the  ed- 
itor would  want  if  he  hadn't  had  his  requirements 
already  satisfied.  Therefore,  study  those  photo- 
graphs which  have  been  printed,  and  make 
newer  and  better  ones. 

When  the  King  of  England  “comes  to  town, 
it  may  be  all  very  well  to  command  him  to  stand 
still,  to  look  serious  and  to  smile,  for  a picture  of 
him  so  posed  may  be  literally  "eaten  up"  by  the 
local  newspapers;  but  a national  weekly,  such  as 
Leslie's  or  Collier's , demands  something  different. 
Posed  photographs  are  at  a discount.  They  are 
too  plainly  “pictures  of  men  having  their  pictures 
made.’'  What  is  wanted  are  life  and  action.  It 
isn’t  necessary  to  ask  the  King  to  stand  on  his 


head.  Ask  him  to  shake  hands  with  the  Chief-of- 
Police;  or  let  him  do  something  else  w hich  shows 
he  has  the  power  of  action. 

On  an  invaluable  rejection-slip  prepared  by 
Leslie's,  examples  are  given  of  “What  w'e  want 
and  don't  want. " Under  a photograph  of  Sen- 
ator Johnson  with  upraised  fist,  as  if  he  w7ere 
driving  home  a point  in  his  speech,  is  printed: 
"Here  the  upraised  fist  does  the  business — makes 
action,  life — and  transforms  what  woidd  other- 
wise be  just  an  ordinary  likeness  of  Senator 
Johnson  into  a striking  and  arresting  picture." 

But  if  a photograph  is  sufficiently  unusual  it 
may  be  without  life  and  yet  may  sell,  although 
it  gains  materially  by  a show  of  action.  Under  a 
photograph  of  a floating  submarine,  the  Leslie 
rejection-slip  notes:  “No  action  here;  but  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  few  of  the  readers  of  Leslie's 
skipped  this  one  when  it  appeared.  Submarines 
are  common  today;  but  not  the  kind  that  carry 
huge  twelve-inch  guns.”  Similarly  under  a 
photograph  of  three  men  standing  in  a row7  and 
looking  with  a “where’s-the-birdie?"  expression 
at  the  camera,  the  caption  is:  “A  posed  picture 
and,  as  is  usual  in  such  circumstances,  a dead 
one.  We  used  it  because  a story  centering 
around  these  men  was  a singularly  interesting 
one  appealing  to  a large  audience  in  America." 
But  no  matter  how  extraordinary  a photograph 
is,  it  gains  a hundred-fold  by  exhibiting  signs  of 
life.  True,  a “dead"  picture  may  sell;  but  a 
live  one  will  sell  more  quickly,  and  the  photog- 
rapher's work  will  be  more  in  demand,  and  the 
resulting  cheque  will  be  larger-  much  larger. 

If  you  make  a photograph  of  a building — even 
for  instance,  a new  arsenal — you  w ill  never  sell 
it  to  such  a publication  as  Leslie's.  Their  re- 
jection-slip says,  under  such  a picture:  “There 
isn't  even  a human  being  in  it  to  relieve  the 
severity  of  the  building’s  hard  lines  and  the  flat 
expanse  of  water.  We  do  not  care  for  such  pic- 
tures." True,  a photograph  of  a building — and 
of  a building  only — may  sell  for  a few  dollars  to 
an  architectural  magazine;  but  more  dollars  and 
a bigger  future  come  from  putting  life  into 
photographs  and  in  getting  your  work  into  the 
national  weeklies  as  a result. 

Again,  no  magazine  wishes  to  buy  a photo- 
graph of  something  not  new.  A monument,  if 
photographed  a moment  after  the  unveiling  and 
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BEATRICE  B.  BELL 


with  the  crowd  around  it,  is  a likely  seller;  but  if 
the  photographer  waits  several  years,  a print  of 
the  monument  is  unsalable.  And  that  is  not 
strange:  you  prefer  fresh  to  cold-storage  eggs. 

The  big  secret  of  the  successful  press-photog- 
rapher is  the  introduction  of  human  beings  into 
his  photographs  of  inanimate  objects.  Human 
beings  have  a deep  interest  in  each  other.  When 
one  is  introduced  into  a picture,  human-interest  is 
introduced  at  the  same  time;  and,  if  the  human 
being  is  pictured  in  the  act  of  doing  something, 
the  interest  is  even  higher,  for  no  one  ever  out- 
grows the  question,  “What  ya  doin’,  mister?” 

Popular  Science  Monthly  says:  “ W e want  good 
clear  photographs  of  a human  being  doing  some- 
thing of  a mechanical  nature.  The  subjects 
must  be  new."  If  a new  invention  is  pictured 
alone,  it  is  lifeless  and  meaningless.  But  let  a 
human  being  operate  it  and  a photograph  of  it 
gains  in  value. 

One  has  only  to  apply  his  common  sense  to 
the  matter.  If  a murder  is  committed  in  the 
city,  the  newspapers  will  not  demand  photo- 
graphs of  the  corpse;  it  will  do  very  well  to  ob- 
tain a photograph  of  the  “arrow-points-to-the- 
scene-of-the-cri  me' ' variety . 

One  has  to  depend  wholly  on  his  “nose  for 
news"  and  this  sometimes  proves  treacherous. 
"A  human-interest  photograph  sometimes  slips 
past  the  trained  nose  of  a photographer  of  twenty 
years’  experience  and  is  picked  up  by  a beginner," 
to  paraphrase  Charles  Phelps  Cushing.  And. 
on  the  other  hand,  the  old-timer  may  snap  away 
confidently  at  a subject  which  the  beginner  has 


scorned,  and  then  find  he  has  an  unsalable  print 
on  his  hands.  Sometimes,  so  to  say,  “noses  for 
news”  contract  colds  and  are  unable  to  scent  a 
subject’s  salability.  But  colds  may  be  cured 
and  the  scents  picked  up  once  more.  The  best 
remedy  is  to  stop,  to  think,  and  to  sniff  again. 

There  is  a market  somewhere  for  every  good 
print.  There  is  no  market  anywhere  for  a print 
that  is  not  good. 

The  best  part  of  the  whole  business  is  this:  no 
one — not  even  old  Nick  himself — can  induce 
an  editor  to  buy  a photograph  he  does  not  want; 
and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  knows  he  can  use 
it,  he  will  buy  it  at  once,  be  it  offered  by  Donald 
Thompson,  who  is  a world-famed  press-photog- 
rapher, or  by  John  Brown  of  Smithville,  whose 
first  attempt  it  may  be. 

Aspiring  fictionists  learn  at  some  stage  of  their 
budding  genius  that  one  long  stride  toward  edi- 
torial favor  lies  in  the  proper  preparation  of  the 
manuscript.  Just  so,  a photograph  which  is  not 
prepared  in  accordance  with  editorial  standards 
suffers  a handicap. 

Some  editors  specify  the  size  of  photograph 
they  prefer.  Thus,  Colliers  prefers  4x5  prints; 
but  it  will  use  prints  larger,  and  a few  smaller 
than  that  size.  In  the  same  way,  Garden  Maga- 
zine  reports  that  it  prefers  6^x8}  2 prints,  and 
the  Thompson  Art  Company  says  it  prefers  the 
5x7  or  8 x 10  size. 

Other  magazines  make  no  mention  of  size. 
Popular  Mechanics  reports:  “The  size  of  the 
print  is  not  so  important  as  clearness  and  gloss.” 
Indeed,  the  greater  number  of  magazines  do  not 


specify  a preferable  size  because  by  so  doing 
they  discourage  contributors  of  prints  which  are 
desirable,  but  not  of  the  size  specified. 

If  a magazine  insists  on  having  prints  of  one 
certain  size  the  photographer  should  not  be  dis- 
couraged because  his  camera  does  not  make 
photographs  of  those  dimensions.  The  making 
of  enlargements  is  now  no  more  difficult  than  the 
making  of  contact-prints;  if  the  negative  is 
sharply  focused  and  the  lens  of  the  enlarging- 
machine  is  good,  an  enlargement  will  not  differ 
much  in  quality  from  a small  print. 

To  me,  it  seems  that  the  ideal  camera  makes 
photographs  of  334x434  inches.  This  is  very 
slightly  smaller  than  1x5,  and  a less  costly  “film- 
eater.”  Negatives  of  that  size  are  sufficiently 
large  to  make  salable  prints  without  enlarging 
them,  and  if  a larger  print  is  desired,  they  are  of 
good  proportions  for  the  operation  of  enlarging. 
Prints  of  the  234  x 3 1 4 size  are  too  small  to  offer 
to  magazines  unless  the  subjects  are  all-com- 
manding; however,  the  size  is  a very  good  one, 
and  not  too  small  for  the  making  of  excellent 
enlargements  if  the  lens  of  the  camera  is  good. 
I have  heard  of  one  photographer  who  uses  ex- 
clusively a vest-pocket  camera  equipped  with 
a fast  anastigmat  lens:  he  never  attempts  to 
market  any  of  the  small  prints,  whose  size  is 
l^xi1^.  but  enlarges  the  prints  to  about  4x0. 
There  are  many  advantages  possessed  by  the 
small  camera  over  the  large  camera;  but  334  x 
434  is  the  happy  medium.  I have  never  had  a 
print  of  that  size  returned  because  it  was  too 
small. 

There  is  no  need  to  limit  one’s  self  to  the 
production  of  prints  of  only  standard  dimen- 
sions. In  the  cases  of  magazines  desiring  ar- 
tistic- prints,  the  prints  gain  materially  by  trim- 
ming them  so  as  to  produce  a compositional 
balance  of  masses.  Also,  some  buyers  specify 
prints  of  a certain  shape  for  use  as  covers  and 
headings,  to  fit  frame-cuts  and  such.  These 
buyers  state  their  specifications,  as  “prints  size 
4 x (i,  with  the  long  edges  horizontal,”  or  the 
opposite.  It  is  not  necessary  to  produce  prints 
trimmed  to  the  exact  size  of  the  cover,  either;  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  make  the  print  of  the  same 
proportions  as  the  cover,  and  the  engraver  will 
enlarge  or  reduce  it  to  the  correct  size. 

There  is  one  best  finish  for  prints  intended 
for  publication:  that  is,  black-and-white — never 
sepia — and  glossy,  burnished.  Glossy  prints  are 
not  much  more  difficult  to  make  than  dull- 
surfaced prints,  the  only  necessary  additional 
effort  being  the  use  of  a squeegee  plate,  or 
ferrotype  plate.  The  preference  for  glossy 
prints  results  from  the  fact  that  their  surfaces 
are  absolutely  smooth  and  without  grain.  This 


enables  the  engraver  to  make  a clearer  halftone, 
for  a print  with  a grained  surface  reproduces 
surface  and  all  in  the  cut. 

Glossy  paper,  when  dried  in  the  ordinary  way, 
has  a surface  which  is  perfectly  smooth,  yet  half- 
dull.  When  glossy  prints  are  dried  in  contact 
with  a ferrotype  plate  the  surfaces  are  highly 
polished,  and  this  gives  the  prints  more  bril- 
liancy. Prints  so  prepared  are  ideal  for  repro- 
duction-purposes. 

Newspapers,  as  well  as  some  moderate-priced 
magazines  printed  on  news-print  paper,  and 
printed  at  high  speed,  require  coarse-screened 
cuts;  in  these,  fancy  lighting  is  detrimental,  and 
fine  details  are  lost;  what  is  wanted  are  broad 
masses  of  light  and  shade. 

Some  editors  prefer  prints  which  are  untrimmed 
and  printed  to  the  very  edges  of  the  negative. 
Such  prints  give  the  editor  opportunities  to 
trim  the  prints  as  he  pleases.  x\nd  in  the 
case  of  simple  news-photographs  and  ones  which 
have  no  claim  to  artistic  consideration,  it  seems 
to  be  the  preferable  method  of  submission.  Cer- 
tainly. editors  will  not  object  to  such  prints,  and 
they  may  welcome  them  in  preference  to  trimmed 
ones.  Single-weight  paper  is  always  preferable 
to  double-weight,  even  in  the  larger  sizes. 

Prints  must  be  sharply  focused  and  distinct — 
not  “fuzzy.”  A contrasty  print  is  sometimes 
recommended  as  the  best  to  offer;  but  that  is  a 
mistake.  The  photo-engraver  wants  prints  with 
plenty  of  detail  in  the  shadows,  and  with  a ten- 
dency to  softness;  but  with  not  a vestige  of  flat- 
ness. “In  the  making  of  the  screen-negative 
and  in  the  various  steps  of  etching,  he — the  en- 
graver— can  introduce  highlights  into  a rather 
soft  subject;  but  he  cannot  produce  detail  in 
harsh  lights  and  shadows,”  declares  Photo-Era 
M agazine.  The  process  of  halftone-making 
has  developed  so  that  the  reproduction  can  be 
made  almost  indistinguishable  from  the  original. 
In  any  event,  make  the  best  print  possible — a 
normal  and  truthful  representation. 

Having  produced  your  print,  add  your  name 
and  address  to  the  back  of  it,  and  then  write, 
in  pencil  and  on  a hard  surface,  the  caption  that 
should  be  placed  under  the  photograph  when  it 
is  printed. 

An  ideal  print  for  reproduction  and  publica- 
tion, then,  should  be: 

Not  smaller  than  3 J4  x 434  inches;  on  single- 
weight glossy  paper,  burnished;  very  sharp;  not 
contrasty  or  flat;  correct  proportions  are  neces- 
sary; untrimmed,  if  preferred;  name  and  address 
on  back;  caption  plainly  written  on  back. 

Prints  passing  this  examination  are  ready  to 
be  shipped  to  market. 

(To  be  continued ) 
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My  First  Photograph 


GEORGE  ALEXANDER 

Number  Seven 


HROUGH  a letter  from  Mr.  French, 
filled  with  blandishments,  I have 
been  persuaded  to  record  my  first 
experience  with  a camera.  Not 
only  this,  but  I have  been  induced 
— however  I may  regret  this  rash  act,  later — to 
surrender  my  carefully  hidden  first  venture  in 


basement  as  a darkroom,  for  I was  determined 
to  do  my  own  developing. 

I had  a place  to  work  in,  but  lacked  a subject. 
Each  member  of  the  family  that  I approached 
recommended  that  I take  some  one  else  or  “go 
try  it  on  the  dog.”  (It  did  not  occur  to  me  to 
try  a landscape.)  Finally,  these  two  humans  and 
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photography.  It's  nothing  to  be  proud  of;  but 
I have  been  assured  by  the  gallant  Editor  that 
he’ll  find  a way  to  take  the  curse  off.  Heaven 
knows,  I did  not  seek  this  notoriety;  but  what 
can  you  do,  when  His  Nibs  makes  a request, 
and  such  a seductive  one! 

Twenty  years  ago,  I was  the  veriest  green- 
horn in  photography  who  ever  purchased  a 
camera.  The  dealer  gave  me  a few  hints  and 
recommended  “First  Steps  in  Photography,”  by 
F.  Dundas  Todd.  I also  subscribed  to  Mr. 
Todd’s  monthly  publication.  The  Photo-Beacon. 
I read  the  little  text-book  carefully,  bought  the 
chemicals  suggested  and  fixed  up  a corner  of  the 


the  unwilling  dog — see  the  accompanying  group 
— sat  out  in  the  strong  sunlight  and  faced  the 
camera.  I had  no  trouble  with  the  develop- 
ment. save  a lamp  that  smoked  and  almost 
choked  me.  We  have  laughed  many  times  at 
this  old  print;  but  it  has  always  had  first  place  in 
an  album  of  screams. 

I succeeded  in  making  fairly  sharp  photo- 
graphs— when  the  subjects  didn’t  move  during 
the  exposure— and  to  me  they  looked  much 
better  than  the  “fuzzy”  things  I saw'  in  the 
magazine.  I was  encouraged  and  intended  to 
enter  some  in  a contest,  and  took  them  in  per- 
sonally to  Mr.  Todd.  He  looked  at  them,  then 
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at  me,  and  threw  them  into  the  waste-basket. 
He  assured  me  that  I was  on  the  wrong 
track  and  advised  me  to  study  lighting  and 
composition. 

He  suggested  that  I get  an  ear  of  corn  and  try 
to  make  each  kernel  and  the  cob,  as  a whole, 
show  modeling.  Then,  for  composition,  to 
photograph  some  flowers  and  make  an  inter- 
esting arrangement  of  lines  and  spaces.  I did 
all  these  things  and,  because  I am  a lover  ox 
flowers,  this  branch  of  photography  appealed 
to  me.  1 worked  along  this  line  for  several 
years,  getting  more  fun  out  of  it  and  better 
results,  as  time  went  on. 

My  very  first  attempt — which  the  Editor 
graciously  publishes  with  this  story — was  of 
some  members  of  the  family  and  the  unwilling 
dog.  Because  of  sentimental  reasons,  I have 
kept  it,  also  a few  others  of  the  same  early  kind. 

[Like  most  versatile  photo-pictorialists.  Mr. 
Alexander  practised  his  skill  in  the  making  of 
landscapes,  marines,  sunset-views  and  flowers, 
which  last-named  class  received  the  preference 
of  his  artistic  attentions.  His  ability  as  an 
interpretative  artist  with  the  camera  is  shown 
in  his  pictures  that  have  appeared  in  Photo- 
Era,  beginning  with  his  first  contribution,  in 
1904:  "Lady’s-Slippers,"  frontispiece,  March, 
1904;  “Bowl  of  Roses’  and  "Morning-Glories," 
May,  1906;  “Tulips,"  May,  1907;  “Sunset  on 
the  Hudson,”  January,  1908;  "Bowl  of  Roses" 


(awarded  prize  in  Photo-Era  Elower-Competi- 
tion),  December,  same  year;  “A  Hazy  Autumn- 
Morn"  (first  prize  in  landscape-competition), 
March,  and  an  "April  Stream"  (prize-picture), 
August,  1909;  a thrilling  marine — schooner 
yacht  under  full  sail  (prize-picture  in  marine- 
competition),  November,  1910;  “Tiger-Lily,"  an 
upright  panel,  July,  and  “Golden  Rod,”  Sep- 
tember, 1912;  “Golden  Rod,"  June,  1917;  “The 
Lotus."  an  exquisite  interpretation  of  this  beau- 
tiful flower,  frontispiece  and  also  front-cover  in 
color,  February,  1919.  This  last-named  picture 
was  hung  at  the  Los  Angeles  Salon  and  other 
prominent  exhibitions,  where  it  caused  much 
favorable  comment. 

After  all,  and  in  the  opinion  of  his  critical 
friends,  Mr.  Alexander  reached  the  highest  level 
of  his  artistic  ability  and  creative  power  in  the 
“Blue  Crane,"  which  decorates  the  front-cover 
of  this  issue  and  page  31.  This  superb  achieve- 
ment in  decorative  photography  first  appeared 
in  American  Photography , several  years  ago, 
printed  in  bright  blue.  The  print  which  the 
artist  generously  presented  to  Photo-Era  Maga- 
zine for  the  purpose  of  reproduction  is  a 10  x 14 
gum  in  a dull  blue  color.  The  "Blue  Crane”  is  a 
composition-print  —the  vines  having  been  photo- 
graphed at  Minnehaha  Falls,  Minnesota,  and 
the  bird  in  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago.  Both  were 
made  directly  on  films;  then  an  enlarged  nega- 
tive was  made  and  printed  in  gum. — Editor.] 


Preparing  Light-Sensitive  Photographic  Papers 

Part  I 

GHAS.  E.  MULLIN 

( All  rights  reserved  by  the  author ) 


GHT  -SENSITIVE  papers,  such 
as  those  used  in  photography  and 
engineering,  offer  an  interesting 
field  for  the  chemical  experimenter, 
especially  if  he  is  also  interested  in 
photography. 

For  preparing  these  sensitised  papers,  a good 
quality  of  unwatermarked,  unglazed  paper, 
free  of  hypochlorite  bleach,  imperfections, 
specks,  etc.,  such  as  Whatman’s,  Rives,  or 
Saxe  should  be  used. 

If  you  expect  to  do  much  experimenting,  it  is 
much  cheaper  to  buy  the  chemicals  from  a chem- 
ical supply-house  by  the  ounce,  or  in  larger 
quantities,  except  in  the  case  of  the  gold-com- 
pounds and  a few  of  the  other  more  expensive 
ones.  Then,  by  means  of  a small  balance  and 


graduate,  the  solutions  may  be  quickly  and 
cheaply  prepared  for  use  as  desired.  Also,  in 
this  way  the  formulas  may  be  varied  at  will  to 
suit  the  work  in  hand.  It  will  no  doubt  require 
considerable  experimental  work  in  order  to  de- 
termine just  which  formula  will  suit  your  par- 
ticular requirements  the  best;  but  the  formulas 
given  cover  a wide  field;  and,  by  intelligently 
combining  and  altering  them,  an  even  wider 
field  is  covered. 

The  sensitising,  sizing,  and.  in  fact,  all  other 
solutions  should  be  applied  in  as  even  a coating 
as  possible  to  the  paper,  so  as  to  render  it  as 
uniform  as  possible.  The  paper  should  be 
coated  or  sensitised  on  one  side  only  and  the 
unsensitised  side  marked. 

The  solutions  may  be  applied  by  floating  the 


so 
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paper  upon  the  surface  of  the  solution  in  a flat 
dish;  by  immersing  the  paper  in  the  solution; 
or,  by  brushing  the  solution  over  the  surface  of 
the  paper.  Possibly,  the  most  uniform  and  even 
surface  is  obtained  by  brushing;  but  the  paper 
should  always  be  brushed  in  the  one  direction 
only  and  a brush  set  in  metal  should  never  be 
used.  Any  excess  of  solution  remaining  upon 
the  paper  should  be  removed  by  blotting. 

A brush  which  gives  very  satisfactory  results 
may  be  made  quickly  by  drawing  a string — to 
the  end  of  which  is  attached  a piece  of  absorbent 
cotton — through  a short  piece  of  glass-tubing, 
as  shown  in  Figure  1. 


tabled  by  coating  a second  time  after  the  first 
coat  is  dry.  Formula  1 gives  good  results. 

Formula  No.  1 

# 

Silver-nitrate .60  to  150  gr. 

Water  . 1 oz. 

Formula  No.  2 

# . 

Silver-nitrate 100  to  150  gr. 

Alcohol,  ethyl  or  grain 3^2  oz. 

Water oz. 

This  is  more  sensitive  than  Formula  No.  1. 
Both  papers  keep  better  if  50  gr.  citric  acid  is 
added  to  each  ounce  of  solution. 


Another  style  of  brush  may  be  made  by  at- 
taching a flat  piece  of  cotton  or  fabric  to  the  end 
of  a narrow  strip  of  glass  by  means  of  a cord  or 
rubber-band,  as  shown  in  Figure  2.  The  size  of 
the  brush  may  be  varied  to  suit  the  work  in  hand. 

In  the  following  formulas  the  paper  may  be 
treated,  with  the  solutions  preceding  those 
marked,  in  daylight.  The  actual  sensitising 
is  done  by  the  solution  marked;  therefore,  the 
light  should  never  be  allowed  to  strike  the  paper 
after  treatment  with  this  solution  begins. 

For  this  reason  all  sensitising,  i.e.,  treatment 
with  solutions  marked  and  those  following  it, 
should  be  done  in  a darkroom,  with  only  a red 
light,  and  the  paper  should  be  dried  and  stored 
in  a very  dark  place. 

All  silver-solutions,  as  well  as  the  various 
other  solutions  marked  below,  should  be  pre- 
pared and  stored  in  the  dark,  otherwise  they  will 
be  useless.  Use  only  distilled  water  in  preparing 
the  solutions. 

Nitrated  Papers 

A simple  “nitrated”  paper  is  prepared  by 
floating  or  brushing  the  paper  with  a solution  of 
silver-nitrate  in  water  or  alcohol.  The  strength 
of  the  solution  may  be  varied  to  obtain  papers 
of  various  sensitivity.  The  stronger  the  solu- 
tion, the  more  sensitive  the  paper;  the  alcoholic 
solution  giving  the  most  sensitive  paper.  The 
sensitiveness  is  increased  and  richer  tones  ob- 


Formula  No.  3 


Silver-nitrate 60  gr. 

Magnesium  nitrate 60  gr. 

Water  1 oz. 

Formula  No.  4 

Silver-nitrate 50  gr. 

Ammonium  nitrate  50  gr. 

Water  . . 1 oz. 


Chloride,  Bromide  and  Iodide  Papers 

These  are  prepared  by  giving  the  paper  a 
double  coating,  the  first  consisting  of  a suitable 
soluble  chloride,  bromide  or  iodide,  as  the  case 
may  require  (designated  by  “A”  below),  and 
the  second  a silver-nitrate  solution  (B).  After 
applying  the  first  coating,  the  paper  is  dried 
before  the  second  one  is  applied.  Chloride  paper 


formulas: 

Formula  No.  5 
A 

Sodium  chloride 50  gr. 

Water . . 1 oz. 

B#_ 

Silver-nitrate 120  gr. 

Water . . 1 oz. 

Formula  No.  6 
A 

Ammonium  chloride  15  gr. 

Water 1 oz. 

B# 

Silver-nitrate 60  gr. 

Water 1 oz. 
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Formula  No.  7 


A 

Barium  chloride 40  gr. 

Water 1 oz. 

B# 

Silver  nitrate 100  gr. 

Water 1 oz. 


This  gives  richer  tones. 

Formula  No.  8 


A 

Sodium  chloride 25  gr. 

Water 1 oz. 

B#. 

Silver  nitrate 90  gr. 

Water 1 oz. 


This  is  less  sensitive. 


Formula  No.  9 


A 

Sodium  chloride 
Sodium  citrate 
Water 


B#  _ 

Silver-nitrate 
Citric  acid  . . . 
Water 


Oxalic  acid 
Citric  acid . 
Water 


10  gr. 
10  gr. 
1 oz. 


25  gr. 
12  gr. 
1 oz. 


10  gr. 
20  gr. 
1 oz. 


Good  for  strong  contrasts.  Coat  paper  with 
“A,”  dry,  float  on  “B"  for  .5  minutes  (in  dark- 
room). dry,  float  on  “C,”  and  dry  again. 


Formula  No.  10 


A 

Gold  chloride 2 gr. 

Ammonium  chloride 4 gr. 

Water 1 oz. 

B# 

Silver-nitrate 90  gr. 

Water 1 oz. 


Add  enough  ammonium  hydroxide  to  dissolve 
the  precipitate  at  first  formed  and  make  up  to 


\}z£  oz.  with  water. 

C 

Sodium  hyposulphite 120  gr. 

Silver-iodide 1 gr. 

Water 1 oz. 


This  paper  is  self-toning.  Float  on  “A”  for 
2 minutes,  dry,  float  on  “B”  for  3 minutes  and 
dry.  After  printing,  wash  in  water,  fix  in  “C” 
and  wash  well. 


Formula  No.  11 

( Albuminised  chloride  paper) 


A 

White  of  fresh  egg . 2 oz. 

Ammonium  chloride  100  gr. 

Water 1 oz. 


Dissolve  the  chloride  in  water,  add  egg  and 
beat  to  a froth.  Stand  in  cold  for  24  hours  and 
filter  through  muslin. 


B#_ 

Silver-nitrate (iO  gr. 

Water 1 oz. 


Float  paper  on  “A”  for  3 minutes,  dry  and 
float  on  “B”  for  1 minute. 


Formula  No.  12 

(Gelatine  sized) 

A 

Gelatine  (best  clear) 

Sodium  chloride 

Chrome  alum 

Water 

B#. 

Silver-nitrate 

Citric  acid 

Water 


. .5  gr. 

. 5 gr. 
1 gr. 
1 oz. 

75  gr. 
120  gr. 
1 oz. 


C 

Gold  chloride 1 gr. 

Sodium  bicarbonate 5 gr. 

Water 12  oz. 

Brush  with  “A,”  dry,  brush  with  “B  and 
dry.  After  printing  tone  in  “C.”  Prepare 
“C”  as  needed,  as  it  does  not  keep  well. 


Formula  No.  13 

(Gelatine  sized) 

Gelatine  (best  clear)  •>  gr. 

Ammonium  chloride  5 gr. 

Chrome  alum  1 i gr. 

Water 1 oz. 


This  gives  a purple-black  paper  by  coating 
with  the  above,  drying  and  then  sensitising 
with  Formula  No.  17. 


Formula  No.  14 

Gelatine 5 gr. 

Sodium  chloride 5 gr. 

Sodium  carbonate  10  gr. 

Water 1 oz. 

This  gives  a sepia  brown  when  sensitised 
with  Formula  No.  17. 

Formula  No.  15 


Gelatine 5 gr 

Sodium  chloride 5 gr 

Sodium  carbonate 5 gr 

Sodium  citrate  'il  2 gr 

Water 1 oz 


This  gives  a brownish  black  when  sensitised 
with  Formula  No.  17. 

Formula  No.  10 


Gelatine 5 gr 

Barium  chloride  12  gr. 

Chrome  alum  1 i g1'- 

Water 1 oz. 


This  gives  a blackish-brown  paper  when 
sensitised  with  Formula  No.  17. 

Formula  No.  17 


A#. 

Silver-nitrate 40  gr. 

Water 1 oz. 


THE  ENTRANCE 
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Add  ammonium  hydroxide  to  this  until  the 
precipitate  at  first  formed  is  dissolved. 


B#. 

Silver-nitrate 40  gr. 

Water 1 oz. 


Mix  “A”  and  “B,”  add  nitric  acid  drop  by 
drop  until  the  precipitate  is  nearly  but  not  quite 
dissolved,  and  the  solution  remains  slightly  acid 
to  litmus  paper. 

This  solution  is  used  only  to  sensitise  papers 
treated  with  Formulas  Nos.  13,  14,  15  or  16. 

By  giving  chloride  papers  a second  coating  of 
the  silver-nitrate  solution,  so  as  to  leave  an  ex- 
cess of  nitrate,  a richer  and  more  brilliant  print 
isobtained. 

Chloride  papers  may  be  toned  in  a gold-bath, 
such  as  Formula  No.  18  A,  and  are  fixed  by  first 
washing  well  in  water,  then  in  Formula  No.  18  B, 
and  finally  washing  well  again  in  water. 

Formula  No.  18 


A 

Sodium  phosphate  2 gr. 

Gold  chloride l/%  gr. 

Water 1 oz. 

B 

Sodium  hyposulphite  120  gr. 

Water 1 oz. 


Bromide  Paper 

In  making  bromide  paper,  coat  the  paper  first 
with  Formula  No.  19  A,  dry  and  sensitise  with 
19  B,  and  dry.  Print  about  10  seconds,  wash 
in  19  C,  wash  in  water  and  then  tone  in  18  A. 
Wash  and  fix  in  18  B. 

Formula  No.  19 


A 

Potassium  bromide  40  gr. 

Water 1 oz. 

B#_ 

Silver-nitrate 100  gr. 

Water 1 oz. 

C 

Sodium  chloride 50  gr. 

Water 1 oz. 


Iodised  Paper 


Formula  No.  20 


A 

Potassium  iodide 

Water 

25  gr. 

1 oz. 

B# 

Silver-nitrate 

Water 

100  gr. 

Fix  in  Formula  No.  18  B. 

Phosphate  Paper 

Formula  No.  21 
A 

Collodion  (3  to  3h£%) 

Phosphoric  acid,  20% 

20  oz. 

128  minims. 

B 

Citric  acid 

Alcohol 

384  gr. 

040  minims. 

C 

Silver-nitrate 

Ammonium  hydroxide .... 
Absolute  alcohol 

385  to  512  gr. 
q.  s. 

3 Yl  on. 

Dissolve  the  silver-nitrate 
monium  hydroxide  to  give  a 
solution,  then  add  the  alcohol. 

in  enough  am- 
perfectly  clear 

D 

Ether 

Glycerine 

Alcohol 

3b£  oz. 

04  minims. 

04  minims. 

E 

Metol 

Glacial  acetic  acid 

W7ater 

153^  gr. 

1 OZ. 

“A”  and  ‘‘B”  are  mixed  well,  “C”  is  then 
added  in  small  quantities  to  the  mixture  of  “A’" 
and  “B,”  while  stirring  strongly.  When  ‘“A,” 
“B”  and  “C”  are  thoroughly  mixed,  add  “D” 
to  the  mixture. 

Coat  the  paper  with  the  above  mixture  and 
expose  fully,  or  until  the  outline  of  the  image 
shows,  then  develop  in  40  drops  “E"  diluted 
to  334  ounces  with  water. 

(To  be  continued) 
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That  Neglected  Highlight 

HEN  the  jury  or  the  selection-committee 
is  performing  its  duty,  it  often  happens 
that  an  otherwise  attractive  and  well-composed 
photograph  is  condemned  or  rejected  because  of 
a disturbing  highlight.  For  instance,  a land- 
scape of  striking  beauty  holds  the  attention  of 
the  beholder,  who,  unless  he  is  a capable  critic, 
may  not  object  to  a small  white  house,  so  brightly 
lighted  that  its  presence  is  a serious  detriment 
to  the  appearance  of  the  pict  ure.  It  need  not  be 
a house;  it  can  be  some  other,  equally  needless 
accessory  which,  by  its  undue  prominence,  de- 
stroys the  harmony  of  the  composition.  Many 
a quiet  and  artistically  arranged  landscape  has 
been  marred  by  a human  figure  dressed  in  daz- 
zlingly  white  garments.  An  outdoor  genre  can 
be  easily  spoiled  if  one  of  the  figures — a young 
girl,  for  instance — is  permitted  to  wear  a con- 
spicuously large,  white  or  light-colored  hair- 
ribbon,  when  a low- toned  one,  or  none  at  all, 
would  preserve  the  artistic  repose  of  the  picture. 
A dark  wood-interior  offends  by  a brilliantly 
lighted  tree-trunk,  branch,  rock,  or  other  large 
object.  Its  presence  is  not  noticed  by  the 
photographer,  engrossed  as  he  is  in  the  view 
spread  out  before  him,  and  waiting  to  secure  it. 

Nor  are  such  intrusive  highlights  confined  to 
outdoor  subjects.  They  occur  only  too  fre- 
quently in  indoor  work — genres,  still-lifes,  flower- 
studies,  and  interiors  with  or  without  fig- 
ures. It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  a strong,  un- 
necessary highlight  can  impair  the  final  result. 
And  the  pity  of  it  is  that  the  photographer  is 
unconscious  of  the  menace  either  after  a careful 
scrutiny  of  the  thoughtfully  prepared  subject, 
or  his  contemplation  of  the  finished  print. 
When,  at  last,  the  fault  is  pointed  out  to  him,  or 
on  learning  that  but  fdr  that  aggressive  highlight 
his  picture  might  have  captured  a valuable 
prize,  he  is  deeply  chagrined. 

Frequently,  however,  the  perpetrator  of  the 
fault  discovers  it  in  time  and  eagerly  seeks  to 
correct  it.  And  here  is  where  he  is  likely  to  get 
into  trouble.  If  the  offending  highlight  is  of  a 
character  that  permits  a reduction  of  its  inten- 
sity, well  and  good.  In  such  a case,  extreme 
skill  is  required  in  the  use  of  the  corrective, 
whether  it  be  in  fluid  form  or  a dry  erasure.  On 


no  account  should  traces  of  the  manipulation 
be  in  evidence.  An  annoying  or  superfluous 
highlight  is  sometimes  subdued,  even  obliter- 
ated, on  the  finished  print.  This  can  be  done 
successfully  by  the  application  of  watereolor,  in 
the  ordinary  way,  or  by  means  of  the  air-brush, 
which  can  be  easily  removed  if  the  result  is  not 
satisfactory,  and  reapplied  until  the  desired 
effect  is  obtained.  If  done  in  crayon  or  lead- 
pencil.  and  clumsily,  besides,  the  result  may  preju- 
dice the  critical  observer  or  a competent  jury. 

There  is  another  aspect  to  the  matter  of  sub- 
duing a disturbing  highlight.  Let  us  suppose 
that  it  represents  one  of  several  similar  surfaces 
that  are  strongly  lighted  by  the  sun.  To  lower 
unduly  the  intensity  of  the  light,  and  nowhere 
else  on  the  same  illuminated  side  of  a building, 
fence,  a group  of  persons  wholly  or  partly  arrayed 
in  bright-colored  costumes,  a row  of  vehicles,  or 
whatever  is  the  principal  object  in  the  picture, 
is  to  encroach  on  the  expression  of  truth  as  de- 
picted by  the  camera.  The  thing  can  be  done, 
without  the  effect  being  noticed  even  by  an 
exacting  critic.  Local  over-reduction  by  means 
of  a powerful  agent  is  difficult  to  correct;  but  if 
the  altering  is  done  on  the  print,  with  the  aid  of 
the  air-brush,  it  is  a simple  matter  to  remove 
and  replace  the  moist  layer  of  ink  or  watereolor. 

Of  course,  the  ideal  way  is  to  try  to  remove 
or  control  the  subject  of  the  excessive  highlight. 
If  it  is  the  question  of  an  objectionable,  personal 
accessory,  a tactful  suggestion  may  produce 
the  desired  result.  If  convenient,  the  photog- 
rapher should  choose  a time  of  day  when  a 
building  to  be  pictured  will  present  no  offend- 
ing highlights.  Often,  a very  bright  object  in 
a wood-interior  may  be  shaded  by  means  of  a 
nearby,  overhanging  branch.  In  the  case  of  a 
house-interior,  the  difficulty  is  materially  les- 
sened by  removing  altogether,  changing,  or  hid- 
ing the  annoying  object.  After  all,  the  catner- 
ist  must  rely  on  his  own  resourcefulness  in  such 
matters.  If  he  should  not  be  able  to  alter  con- 
ditions as  he  finds  them,  he  should  have  the 
technical  skill  necessary  to  correct  unwelcome 
and  unavoidable  blemishes.  And  to  become 
proficient  in  the  use  of  methods  intended  to  im- 
prove unavoidable  defects  is  what  gives  to  photog- 
raphy the  variety  of  interest  and  charm  pos- 
sessed by  no  other  pastime. 
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ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

pi  tpMjj 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Advanced  Competition 

Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Era  Maga- 
zine, or  in  books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first 
prize  may  have  a solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design, 
suitably  engraved. 


Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  photog- 
raphers of  ability  and  in  good  standing — amateur 
or  professional. 

t.  No  more  than  two  subjects  may  be  en- 
tered, but  they  must  represent,  throughout, 
the  personal,  unaided  work  of  competi- 
tors. Remember  that  subjects  which  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not 
eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold, 
or  entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  be- 
fore Photo-Era  Magazine  awards  are 
announced.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface 
and  sepias  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should 
be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  having  the  same 
gradations  and  detail.  All  prints  should  be  mounted 
on  stiff  boards. 

3.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data. 

4.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker's  name  and 
address,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  name  and  month  of 
competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a letter,  sent 
separately,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  light,  plate  or 
film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop  used,  exposure, 
developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose  return-postage  in 
this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent  for  a 2- cent  stamp.  Be 
sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every  print  ex- 
actly for  what  competition  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era  Magazine,  unless 
otherwise  requested  by  the  contestant.  However,  this 
does  not  prevent  the  photographer  from  disposing  of 
other  prints  from  such  negatives  after  he  shall  have 
received  official  recognition. 

6.  On  account  of  the  present  high  prices  of  paper 
and  cardboard,  competitors  may  send  large  prints 
mounted  with  narrow  margins;  but  in  every  case, 
prints  should  be  protected  by  strong,  stiff  boards,  or 
of  a kind  that  bends  slightly  without  breaking.  Large 
packages  may  be  sent  by  express  (prepaid). 

7.  Competitors  who  have  won  three  first  prizes 
within  a twelve-month,  become  ineligible  for  two 
years  thereafter.  The  too  frequent  capture  of  the 
first  prize  by  one  and  the  same  competitor  tends  to 
discourage  other  participants  and  to  make  the  com- 
petitions appear  one-sided  and  monotonous. 


Awards — Architectural  Subjects 
Closed  October  31,  1921 

First  Prize:  Alvah  G.  Clark. 

Second  Prize:  Kenneth  D.  Smith. 

Third  Prize:  T.  F.  Clarke. 

Honorable  Mention:  Donald  R.  Battles,  Peter  Botel. 
John  W.  Bi  'ewer,  Walter  P.  Bruning,  J.  E.  Carson, 
Dr.  A.  H.  Cordier,  Alfred  W.  Culting,  W.  S.  Davis, 
W.  H.  Downey,  W.  E.  Fowler,  Fred  Genscher,  C.  W. 
Gibbs,  P.  H.  Gideon,  Harold  Gray,  Herbert  Harper, 
Ellen  C.  Hildebrand,  J.  Kirkland  Hodges,  Taizo  Kato, 
Carl  Kattelmann,  Edgar  L.  Kline,  Helmut  Kroening. 
Charles  Lederle,  C.  A.  Major,  George  S.  J.  MacDonald. 
Arthur  A.  McNally,  F.  W.  G.  Moebus,  Dr.  Hannah 
G.  Myrick,  W.  II.  Pote,  W.  M.  Powers,  Henry  A. 
Pratt,  J.  Herbert  Saunders,  E.  H.  Skinner,  D.  Vincent 
Smith,  Edwards  H.  Smith,  Eleanor  L.  Smith,  Antonius 
Victory,  Samuel  P.  Ward,  Elliott  Hughes  Wendell. 
Herbert  Zey. 


Subjects  for  Competition  1922 

“Winter-Sports.”  Closes  January  31. 
“Home-Portraits.”  Closes  February  28. 
“Child-Studies.”  Closes  March  31. 
“Still-Life.”  Closes  April  30. 

“Bridges.”  Closes  May  31. 
“Summer-Sports.”  Closes  June  30. 

“Clouds.”  Closes  July  31. 

“Marines.”  Closes  August  31. 

“Parks.”  Closes  September  30. 
“Architectural  Subjects.”  Closes  October  31. 
"Domestic  Pets.”  Closes  November  30. 
“Indoor-Genres.”  Closes  December  31. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 
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Speed-Photographs  with  a Slow  Shutter 

Amateur  photographers  who  are  limited  to  an  out- 
fit in  which  the  lens  is  not  particularly  rapid,  and  the 
shutter  itself  is  not  capable  of  giving  very  short  expo- 
sures, are  naturally  inclined  to  look  upon  the  success- 
ful photography  of  very  quickly  moving  subjects  as 
altogether  beyond  them.  Such  a conclusion  is  true 
enough,  if  they  set  out  to  make  such  subjects  under 
the  most  difficult  conditions,  such  as  we  see  in  the 
tours  de  force  of  workers  like  Dr.  Adolphe  Abrahams; 
but  if  they  are  content  to  obtain  the  appearance  of 
speed,  and  to  study  to  get  the  conditions  as  favorable 
as  possible,  there  are  many  very  quickly  moving  subjects 
which  can  be  successfully  photographed  with  a quite 
simple  equipment.  The  title  of  this  article  might, 
therefore,  be  more  properly  written,  “Apparent  Speed- 
Photographs  with  a Comparatively  Slow  Shutter.” 

A great  many  of  the  so-called  speed-photographs 
are,  in  reality,  deceptive.  The  pictures  suggest  action; 
but  the  photographs  have  been  made  at  some  period 
when  the  action  is  more  or  less  suspended.  The  expe- 
rienced photographer  learns  when  to  expect  and  how 
to  recognise  the  moments  of  rest;  and  therein  lies  the 


secret  of  his  success.  With  a very  rapid  lens  and  a 
fast-working  and  reliable  shutter,  the  necessity  of 
taking  advantage  of  this  suspended  action  is,  in  some 
cases,  not  so  great;  but  the  finest  apparatus  is  not 
capable  of  dealing  with  every  subject;  and,  at  all 
times,  better  and  less  blurred  results  will  be  obtained 
when  one  can  resort  to  this  “trick,”  if  trick  it  can  be 
called.  With  a comparatively  slow  shutter-speed, 
photography  is  possible  only  by  means  of  the  moments 
of  rest,  and  there  are  other  dodges  which  may  also  be 
necessary  at  the  same  time. 

One  of  the  first  of  these  is  to  avoid  making  rapidly 
moving  subjects  when  the  direction  of  their  motion  is 
parallel,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  plate — that  is,  when  they 
are  moving  directly  across  the  line  of  sight.  If  this  is 
unavoidable,  only  slowly  moving  objects  should  be 
attempted,  and  these  should  be  kept  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  camera,  having  regard  to  the  size  of  the  image 
on  the  plate.  It  is  always  better  to  take  a position 
from  which  the  object  is  seen  moving  obliquely  or 
directly  to  or  from  the  camera. 

Photographs  of  jumping  should  be  made  so  as  to 
obtain  a front  view,  and  the  camera  should  be  low. 
This  not  only  gives  an  effect  of  height,  but  is  the  posi- 
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tion  in  which  the  object  is  moving  as  directly  as  possible 
towards  the  lens.  The  best  time  to  liberate  the  shut- 
ter then  is  just  at  the  start  of  the  descent,  when  the 
obstacle  has  been  cleared.  The  movement  will  then 
be  forwards  and  downwards,  and  the  limbs  will  have 
the  least  movement. 

As  regards  the  moments  of  suspended  action,  these 
can  be  ascertained  only  and  taken  advantage  of  by 
practical  experience  of  the  particular  class  of  subject 
that  is  being  dealt  with;  for  not  only  is  it  difficult  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  object  preced- 
ing such  a moment;  but  the  conditions  are  so  varied, 
and  the  different  instances  so  numerous,  that  the  task 
of  merely  mentioning  them  would  be  a great  one. 
There  are  some  general  rules,  however,  which  may  be 
helpful,  and  some  hints  concerning  the  more  usual 
subjects  of  speed-photography  may  serve  as  a guide, 
and  may  suggest  applications  of  the  same  principle  to 
other  subjects. 

The  moment  of  suspended  action  usually  imme- 
diately precedes,  or  follows,  a concentrated  effort  for  a 
particular  purpose.  Before  the  effort  every  muscle 
will  be  braced  in  preparation,  and  this  concentration 
provides  the  moment  of  least  movement.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  moment  is  very  short,  and  there 
must  be  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  photographer. 
In  fact,  when  he  has  experience  enough,  he  will  antici- 
pate the  moment,  and  expose  just  before  the  expected 
“rest”;  and  it  is  on  his  ability  to  do  this  that  his  suc- 
cess will  depend.  In  the  same  way,  after  the  effort 
there  is  a pause,  in  which  the  position  of  action  is 
maintained,  for  recovery. 

As  an  example  of  the  first,  we  may  watch  a server 


at  tennis.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  moment  of  rest  is 
just  before  the  racquet  is  swung  forward  to  hit  the  ball — 
that  is,  at  the  intermediate  position  between  a back- 
ward and  a forward  swing,  when  the  muscles  are  brac- 
ing for  the  effort.  For  the  second,  look  at  an  oarsman. 
At  the  end  of  the  stroke  he  pauses — and  sometimes  the 
pause  is  very  apparent — not  only  to  recover  from  his 
effort,  but  because  of  the  pull  of  the  water  making  it 
difficult  to  lift  the  oar.  For  a similar  reason,  the  bats- 
man at  cricket  is  taken  best  at  the  end  of  his  swing, 
especially  as  one  then  stands  the  chance  of  obtaining  a 
snapshot  of  him  being  bowled. 

Jumping  has  already  been  referred  to.  The  posi- 
tion is  in  front  and  low,  and  the  shutter  should  be  re- 
leased so  as  to  get  the  leaper  at  the  top  of  his  jump, 
hovering  as  it  were  between  rise  and  fall.  A jumper 
on  horseback  presents  more  difficulties,  especially  as 
the  only  effective  position  is  that  with  an  oblique  or 
parallel  movement  of  the  horse,  and  the  mount  will,  no 
doubt,  have  movements  of  his  own.  The  moment  of 
least  action  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  Perhaps  the  best 
and  most  striking  position  is  when  the  horse’s  forelegs 
are  about  to  touch  the  ground.  This  moment  will  be 
one  when  the  rider  himself  is  in  a comparatively  steady 
position.  Such  subjects  are  difficult,  however,  and 
should  not  be  attempted  until  proficiency  has  been 
gained  in  less  complicated  movements. 

Such  suggestions  and  explanations  as  have  been 
given  may,  perhaps,  serve  to  encourage  the  photogra- 
pher with  a comparatively  simple  outfit  to  try  his  hand 
at  work,  which  hitherto  he  has  looked  upon  as  only  suit- 
able for  experts  equipped  with  elaborate  outfits,  with 
lenses  of  very  large  aperture  and  shutters  that  can  be 
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worked  at  high  speeds.  If  he  limits  himself  first  to 
single  subjects,  carefully  observing  them,  and  carefully 
examining  successful  photographs  of  such  subjects,  he 
will  quickly  learn  a great  deal  more  than  he  can  hope 
to  do  from  any  written  matter. — J.  Garnett  Harper, 
in  The  Amateur  Photographer. 

Underexposed  Snow-Scenes 

The  season  is  at  hand  when  areas  of  virgin  snow, 
diversified  by  long,  approaching  shadows,  lure  the  cam- 
erist.  A view  in  the  woods,  photographed  against  the 
sun  screened  by  branches  of  pine  and  spruce,  is  a fa- 
vorite theme.  These  contre-jour  effects  are  very  pleas- 
ing with  their  delicate  gradations,  and  detail  visible 
even  throughout  the  shadows  cast  upon  the  snow  by 
big  trees.  Correct  exposure,  proper  development  and 
careful  printing  will  obviate  the  opaque  blackness  of 
tree-trunks,  branches  and  foliage,  and  their  correspond- 
ing shadows,  which  is  neither  artistic  nor  truthful.  The 
wise  camerist,  eager  to  secure  one  of  these  delightful 
wood-interiors,  will  remember  to  include  in  his  photo- 
equipment a suitable  tripod — one  with  sharply  pointed 
ends — to  prevent  it  from  sliding  on  the  hard  snow.  If 
he  can  select  a view  that  will  yield  a well-balanced  pic- 
ture, so  much  the  better. 


Dodge  to  Get  a New  Camera 

A recent  police-court  case  at  Liverpool  provided 
some  details  of  an  ingenious  scheme  to  procure  a new 
camera. 

It  transpired  that  a lady  called  at  the  local  dealer's 
shop  to  have  a fresh  film  put  into  her  camera,  and, 
stating  that  she  had  not  sufficient  money  to  pay  for 
the  spool,  left  the  camera  until  she  called  again  later 
that  day.  A few  hours  later,  a gentleman  entered  the 
shop  and  asked,  “Have  you  a camera  for  Miss  Blank? 
I believe  there  is  something  to  pay  for  a spool?”  He 
described  the  camera,  and  in  good  faith  it  was  handed 
to  him.  The  next  morning.  Miss  Blank  appeared  to 
collect  her  camera,  and,  when  told  that  a gentleman 
had  already  called  for  it,  declared  that  she  had  not 
authorised  any  one  to  do  so. 

The  lady’s  scheme  to  obtain  a new  camera  did  not 
succeed;  but  we  give  the  details  to  emphasise  how  very 
careful  dealers  must  be.  Any  slackness  on  their  part 
opens  up  a way  for  such  people  to  exercise  their  ingenu- 
ity to  the  disadvantage  of  the  dealer. 

Awkward  situations,  such  as  the  one  described  here, 
can  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  vouchers  which  should  be 
handed  in  exchange  for  all  goods  left,  and  collected 
when  the  goods  are  handed  back  to  the  owner. 

The  Photographic  Dealer. 
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EXAMPLE  OF  INTERPRETATION 


Advanced  Competition — At-Home  Portraits 
Closes  February  28,  1922 

One  of  our  correspondents,  who  is  an  enthusiastic 
amateur  photographer  of  professional  qualifications, 
writes,  “Give  us  that  At-Home  Portraits  competition 
again.  I enjoyed  that  more  than  any  other  during 
1921.”  This  request,  and  a number  of  similar  ones, 
led  us  to  repeat  the  competition  so  that  our  new  sub- 
scribers might  have  the  opportunity  to  show  their  pho- 
tographic mettle. 

It  will  be  well  for  the  camerist  to  have  clearly  in 


mind  the  difference  between  an  at-home  portrait  and  an 
indoor-genre.  In  a sense,  they  are  alike,  in  that  they 
are  made  indoors  and,  in  most  cases,  at  home.  Another 
point  of  similarity  may  be  noted  with  regard  to  the  pos- 
ing of  the  subject  and  the  composition.  I refer  to 
naturalness,  simplicity  and — most  important  of  all — 
truthfulness.  There  are  other  less  apparent  points  of 
similarity;  but  these  need  not  be  described.  Except- 
ing the  similarities  mentioned,  the  difference  grows 
greater  the  more  thought  the  camerist  gives  the  matter. 
At  first  glance,  he  might  assume  that  it  were  straining 
a point  to  find  and  express  so  fine  a distinction.  It  is 
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to  convince  and  to  help  our  readers  that  we  are  con- 
ducting this  competition  to  bring  out  clearly  the  differ- 
ence between  an  at-home  portrait  and  an  indoor-genre. 
Briefly,  it  may  be  said  that  the  at-home  portrait  is  a 
serious — virtually  professional — attempt  to  portray 
the  subject  in  a simple,  truthful  manner.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  make  a studio-picture  in  the  home  by  pro- 
fessional means.  It  matters  little  whether  the  worker 
is  an  amateur  or  a professional,  the  important  object 
is  to  produce  an  at-home  portrait  with  all  the  earmarks 
of  professional  training. 

Some  of  our  readers,  especially  amateurs,  may  doubt 
their  ability  to  attempt  an  at-home  portrait.  Let  me  as- 
sure them  that  it  is  not  beyond  their  photographic  skill. 
The  pages  of  Photo-Era  Magazine  have  been  filled 
with  delightful  at-home  portraits  made  by  amateurs 
equipped  with  moderate-priced  hand-cameras.  In 
some  cases,  these  amateurs  have  obtained  the  temporary 
use  of  professional  apparatus;  but  this  has  been  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule.  In  the  present  com- 
petition, it  would  be  of  distinct  advantage  for  the  ama- 
teur worker  to  provide  himself  with  an  outfit  that  would 
enable  him  to  express  his  artistic  skill  to  advantage.  It 
should  not  be  a difficult  matter  for  him  to  obtain  a 
studio-stand  for  a few  days  from  his  dealer  at  a low 
rental.  If,  in  addition,  he  can  obtain  a view  or  studio- 
camera,  so  much  the  better.  However,  his  own  hand- 
camera  fitted  with  a portrait-attachment  will  enable 
him  to  do  excellent  work. 

Whenever  possible,  the  illumination  should  be  day- 
light. A large  north  window  or  door  is  excellent.  In 
certain  cases,  artificial  light  may  be  used  to  remove 
or  to  soften  heavy  shadows.  Inasmuch  as  the 
average  amateur  worker  does  not  possess  an  artificial- 
light  equipment,  other  than  the  usual  electrical  or  gas 
house-illumination,  he  will  find  that  the  intelligent  use 
of  flashpowder,  or  flash-sheets,  is  of  great  assistance. 
In  certain  circumstances,  he  may  be  able  to  obtain  the 
loan  of  a standard  flashlamp  or  arc-lamp  from  his  dealer. 
Although  artificial  illumination  may  be  of  value  as  an 
accessory,  it  should  not  be  given  preference. 

The  use  of  screens  and  reflectors  is  of  great  impor- 
tance. A sheet  on  the  floor  in  front  of  the  subject — 
but  not  included  in  the  picture — will  reflect  the  light 
upward  into  the  face  of  the  sitter.  Also,  a sheet  placed 
at  an  angle  to  one  side  of  the  subject  will  do  much  to 
lighten  the  face  and  to  reduce  the  intensity  of  the  shad- 
ows. A large  white  cardboard  is  very  useful  to  re- 
flect light  wherever  it  may  be  needed  in  the  picture. 
Photographers  may  learn  much  from  the  motion- 
picture  director  and  cameraman  with  regard  to  methods 
of  lighting  the  face  in  all  manner  of  circumstances — 
indoors  and  outdoors. 

An  at-home  portrait  must  not  depart  from  natural- 
ness, simplicity  and  truthfulness.  In  L.  L.  Higgason’s 
at-home  portrait,  those  important  factors  are  well  ex- 
emplified. The  reader  may  ask  why  this  picture  is  not 
an  indoor-genre.  He  may  point  out  that  it  is  made  in 
the  home  and  that  many  indoor-genres  of  similar  sub- 
jects have  been  made.  Moreover  he  may  add  that  it 
shows  the  violinist  in  an  unconventional  setting.  I 
admit  that  the  distinction,  in  many  cases,  may  be 
difficult  to  find;  but  I think  that  the  reader  will  agree 
that  Mr.  Higgason’s  pleasing  at-home  portrait  is  a 
stronger,  more  beautiful  theme  and  composition  than 
the  average  indoor-genre.  Moreover,  it  comes  under 
the  classification  of  a portrait  made  in  the  home.  Web- 
ster says  that  a portrait  is  “a  pictorial  representation 
of  a person,  especially  of  the  face,  painted,  drawn,  en- 
graved, photographed,  or  the  like;  a likeness,  especially 
one  painted  (or  photographed)  from  life.”  A genre  is 
usually  not  made  with  the  intention  of  making  a por- 


trait; and  but  rarely  is  a true  portrait  a good  genre. 
There  is  always  something  professional  about  an  at- 
home  portrait  that  is  lacking  in  the  average  genre,  and 
it  is  this  very  “something  professional”  that  embodies 
certain  qualifications  that  make  a good  at-home  por- 
trait what  it  is  to  the  beholder. 

We  are  especially  interested  to  have  professional  and 
semi-professional  photographers  enter  this  competition. 
In  a sense,  they  have  an  advantage  over  the  average 
amateur  in  that  they  already  possess  the  necessary 
equipment  and  experience.  Nevertheless,  such  an 
amateur  as  Dr.  T.  W.  Kilmer  is  an  at-home  portraitist 
of  uncommon  skill,  and,  to  surpass  him,  even  a leading 
professional  photographer  will  be  compelled  to  do  his 
very  best.  The  professional  at-home  portraitist  has 
learned  much  about  human  nature.  lie  has  learned 
how  to  manage  men,  women  and  children  in  their  homes. 
In  the  studio,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  pose  and  light 
the  sitter;  for  he  comes  to  be  photographed  and  ex- 
pects to  be  told  what  to  do.  In  the  home,  it  is  often 
very  different.  The  photographer  is  invited  to  make 
pictures  in  the  environment  and  position  that  the  sub- 
ject himself  considers  satisfactory. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  use  daylight  whenever 
it  is  possible  to  do  so.  However,  there  are  often  con- 
ditions that  preclude  the  use  of  daylight  and  make  it 
necessary  to  utilise  artificial  illumination.  At  present, 
there  are  several  standard  portable  portrait-flashlamp 
and  arc-light  equipments  to  be  procured  and  very 
admirable  results  may  be  obtained  without  the  use  of 
daylight.  However,  artificial  illumination  is  apt  to  be 
harsh  unless  the  photographer  knows  how  to  soften  the 
power  of  the  light  by  means  of  screens,  reflectors  and 
the  position  of  the  subject.  Usually,  screens  are  part 
of  the  original  flashlamp-equipment,  and  these  are  held 
in  position  by  metal  holders  which  are  collapsible  and 
are  extended  much  like  a tripod. 

In  connection  with  this  competition,  it  is  advisable 
for  the  contributor  to  obtain  and  read  carefully  at 
least  one  elementary  book  or  booklet  on  at-home  por- 
traiture. It  is  not  necessary  to  purchase  such  a book, 
as  there  are  some  very  helpful  brochures  that  are  dis- 
tributed free  of  charge  by  the  manufacturers  of  flash- 
lamps.  Several  standard  works  on  photography 
contain  chapters  that  will  be  very  helpful.  These 
books  may  be  found  in  most  libraries.  The  files  of 
Photo-Era  Magazine  contain  many  practical  and 
helpful  articles  on  at-home  portraiture.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned,  “Home-Portraiture  Using  an  Or- 
dinary Window,”  by  Felix  Raymer,  May  1908 ; “ Home- 
Portraiture,”  by  Fedora  E.  D.  Brown,  December  1908; 
“Indoor-Portraiture  in  Dull  Weather,”  by  J.  Peat 
Miller,  April  1910;  “Some  Notes  on  Home-Portrai- 
ture,” by  Katherine  B.  Stanley,  April  1911;  “Home- 
Portraiture  That  Is  Different,”  by  Felix  Raymer, 
September  1911;  “Home-Portraiture,”  by  David  J. 
Cook,  October  1912;  “At-Home  Portraiture,”  by 
Katherine  Bingham,  January  1913;  “Portrait-Photog- 
raphy for  Amateurs,”  by  J.  G.  Allsliouse,  February  1913; 
“Indoor-Portraiture,”  by  Katherine  Bingham,  Sep- 
tember 1914;  and  “Home-Portraits  of  Little  Children,” 
by  Katherine  Bingham,  December  1914. 

Those  amateur  workers  who  have  a desire  to  enter  t be 
professional  ranks,  will  find  this  competition  very 
valuable  as  an  aid  to  determine  their  fitness  to  do  se- 
rious portrait-photography.  The  winner  of  the  first 
prize  may  feel  reasonably  sure  that  he  has  the  qualifi- 
cations necessary  to  make  professional  photography  a 
successful  vocation.  Obviously,  it  is  merely  a be- 
ginning; but,  to  say  the  least,  it  should  serve  as  an 
encouragement  to  greater  effort  and  to  adhere  strictly 
to  high  technical  and  artistic  standards.  A H B 
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BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Beginners*  Competition 

if 

Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value,  $2.50. 

Second  Prize:  Value,  $1.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  “Miscellaneous” ; 
but  original  themes  are  preferred. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photographic  materials,  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manu- 
facturer who  advertises  in  Photo-Era  Magazine,  or  in 
books. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  beginners  of 
not  more  than  two  years’  practical  camera-activity, 
and  whose  work  submitted  here,  is  without  any 
practical  help  from  friend  or  professional 
expert.  A signed  statement  to  this  effect  should  ac- 
company the  data. 

2.  YVorkers  are  eligible  so  long  as  they  have  not 
won  a first  prize  in  this  competition.  Winners  of  the 
first  prize  automatically  drop  out  permanently,  but 
may  enter  prints  in  the  Advanced  Class  at  any  time. 

3.  Prints  eligible  are  contact-prints  from  2*4  x 3*4 
to  and  including  3*4  x 5*4  inches,  and  enlargements 
up  to  and  including  8x10  inches. 

4.  Prints  representing  no  more  than  two 
different  subjects,  for  any  one  competition,  and 
printed  in  any  medium  except  blue-print,  may  be 
entered.  They  should  be  simply  and  tastefully 
mounted.  Subjects  which  have  appeared 
in  other  publications  are  not  eligible, 
nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or 
entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  be- 
fore Photo^Era  Magazine  awards  are 
announced.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  sur- 
face paper  and  sepias  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction, 
and  should  be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  that 
have  the  same  gradations  and  detail. 

5.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data.  Criticism  at  request. 

6.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era  Magazine,  unless 
otherwise  requested  by  the  contestant.  However,  he 
may  dispose  of  other  prints  from  such  negatives  after 
he  shall  have  received  official  recognition. 

7.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker's  name,  ad- 
dress, instructions,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and  month  of  the  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  a letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of 
date,  light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type,  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose 
return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent  for  S-cent 
stamp.  Be  sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every 
print  for  what  contest  it  is  intended. 

8.  On  account  of  the  present  high  prices  of  paper 
and  cardboard,  competitors  may  send  large  prints 
mounted  with  narrow  margins,  but  in  every  case,  prints 
should  be  protected  by  strong,  stiff  boards,  or  of  a 
kind  that  bends  slightly  without  breaking.  Large 
packages  may  be  sent  by  express  (prepaid). 


Awards — Beginners’  Competition 
Closed  October  31,  102 1 

First  Prize:  Carl  S.  Davis. 

Second  Prise:  None  awarded. 

Honorable  Mention:  William  Moyoha. 

The  Beginner  and  Photographic  Catalogs 

It  is  said  that  experience  is  the  best  teacher.  Per- 
haps, ] may  be  pardoned  if  I mention  a personal  ex- 
perience that  may  help  to  illustrate  the  point  that  T 
wish  to  make  in  this  article.  A number  of  years  ago, 
I became  very  much  interested  in  rifle-shooting.  My 
knowledge  of  the  subject  was  extremely  limited;  and, 
to  add  to  the  difficulty,  I had  very  little  money  to  devote 
to  the  sport.  However,  I could  not  resist  the  attrac- 
tion of  firearms  and  the  desire  to  learn  as  much  as 
possible  about  them.  In  the  circumstances,  I decided 
to  avail  myself  of  all  the  free  information  on  the  subject 
that  was  available.  I wrote  to  all  the  large  firearms- 
manufacturers  and  dealers  for  catalogs,  obtained  prices 
on  special  models  and  accessories,  I visited  sporting- 
goods  stores  and  examined  many  types  of  rifles,  I 
learned  how  shells  were  re-loaded,  gun-barrels  were 
freed  of  pitting,  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
different  makes  of  gunsights,  what  was  meant  by 
trajectory,  the  relative  merits  of  smokeless  and  black 
power,  weights  of  bullets,  the  activities  of  rifle-clubs 
and  much  other  practical  information — every  bit  of  it 
obtained  from  catalogs.  Later  on,  when  financial  con- 
ditions permitted  me  to  enjoy  rifle-shooting,  I found 
myself  very  much  at  home;  and  I was  able  to  derive 
great  pleasure  and  benefit  from  this  fascinating  pastime. 

With  regard  to  photography,  why  might  not  the  same 
procedure  be  of  much  practical  benefit?  Perhaps,  in 
no  industry  is  more  free  information  to  be  obtained  than 
from  photographic  manufacturers  and  dealers.  Virtu- 
ally every  type  of  camera,  lens,  shutter,  developing- 
tank,  fixing-box,  developer,  printing-process  and  print- 
ing-machine is  fully  and  clearly  described  in  the  cata- 
logs and  booklets  issued  regularly  by  the  photographic 
trade.  Then,  too,  the  photographic  dealer  is  glad  to 
permit  the  examination  of  the  cameras  and  the  acces- 
sories that  he  carries  in  stock.  From  my  own  experi- 
ence, behind  the  photographic  counter.  I can  assure  the 
beginner — or  any  camerist — that  the  dealer  much 
prefers  to  sell  an  outfit  to  the  purchaser  who  knows 
what  camera  he  wants  and  why.  The  well-informed 
purchaser  is  the  best  customer  that  a dealer  can  have; 
because,  usually,  the  person  who  knows  what  he  wants 
makes  a success  of  photography  and  thus  continues  to 
buy  photographic  supplies,  indefinitely.  The  person 
who  fails  to  make  a success  of  photography,  and  gives  it 
up,  is  a very  poor  customer  for  the  dealer. 

However,  aside  from  the  dealer's  point  of  view,  the 
most  important  fact  to  consider  is  the  direct  benefit  it 
is  for  the  camerist  to  be  well  informed.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  person  who  really  feels  the  fascination 
of  photography  cannot  obtain  enough  information  on 
the  subject.  In  fact,  his  appetite  for  photographic 
catalogs  becomes  insatiable,  with  the  result  that  his 
steps  in  photography  are  made  firmly  and  steadily 
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because  he  knows,  and  does  not  guess  or  depend  upon 
hearsay.  “Knowledge  is  power”  just  as  truly  in 
photography  as  in  other  pursuits. 

The  new  year  will  afford  the  camerist  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  become  well  informed  photographically. 
Photographic  manufacturers  have  been  experiencing 
the  effects  of  the  reconstruction-period  as  heavily  as 
those  in  other  lines.  However,  from  all  indications, 
it  will  not  be  very  long  before  new  catalogs  will  be  offered 
for  free  distribution.  It  will  then  be  the  camerist’s 
privilege  and  duty  to  obtain  the  latest  descriptive 
matter  promptly,  and  to  study  it  thoroughly.  A 
cursory  reading  is  of  little  benefit.  Some  small  ac- 
cessory in  the  back  of  a catalog  may  make  all  the  differ- 
ence between  a successful  picture  and  a failure,  in 
certain  circumstances. 

Let  me  offer  a suggestion,  also  based  on  practical  ex- 
perience. In  writing  for  catalogs  and  examining 
cameras  at  a dealer’s,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  a 
manufacturer  or  a dealer  is  in  business  to  sell  goods  and 
that  the  free  distribution  of  catalogs  or  the  courteous 
permission  to  examine  a camera  is  a means  to  an  end. 
Consequently,  if  the  camerist  is  in  no  position  to  make 
a purchase,  he  should  not  demand  or  expect  any  more 
time  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  obtain  the  desired 
information.  Of  course,  it  may  be  argued  that  the 
seeker  after  information  is  an  excellent  prospect  for  the 
manufacturer  or  dealer  to  cultivate  and  to  please.  Very 
true;  but,  even  so,  common  courtesy  and  tactful  con- 
sideration on  the  part  of  the  camerist  will  be  appreci- 


ated. For  example,  to  call  at  a dealer’s  store  when  it 
is  crowded  and  ask  to  be  shown  a number  of  cameras 
without  the  least  idea  of  buying  one,  is  tactless  and  not 
fair  to  the  dealer,  who  may  lose  a sale  on  that  account. 
If  he  is  courteous  enough  to  show  the  cameras  without 
any  prospect  of  an  immediate  sale,  the  camerist  should 
meet  him  halfway  and  not  impose  upon  his  good  nature. 

In  sending  for  photographic  catalogs,  it  is  well  to 
obtain  as  large  a variety  as  possible.  That  is,  the 
camerist  should  endeavor  to  include  branches  of  photog- 
raphy other  than  the  one  in  which  he  may  be  directly 
concerned.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  interest  centers  on 
vest-pocket  cameras.  There  is  no  reason  why  a catalog 
that  describes  reflecting-cameras  should  not  be  ob- 
tained as  well.  There  is  much  to  learn  from  a 
good  catalog  on  reflecting-cameras.  Some  day,  this 
information  may  become  invaluable,  although  at  the 
time  it  may  appear  to  serve  no  purpose. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  commend  the  “catalog-habit." 
It  will  become  a fund  of  practical  information  that  will 
do  much  to  smooth  out  the  rough  places  in  the  road  to 
photographic  success.  And  again,  let  me  say  that 
every  catalog  should  be  studied  thoroughly  and  the  at- 
tempt should  be  made  to  grasp  the  subject-matter  in 
such  a form  that  it  is  available  at  a moment’s  notice. 
Beginning  with  the  new  year,  let  the  camerist  make  the 
most  of  the  many  splendid  catalogs  that  will  become 
available  and  let  him  determine  to  use  each  one  to  the 
utmost  advantage. 

A.  H.  B. 
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A Simple  Enlarging-Device 

I never  realised  the  full  import  of  that  proverb 
which  says  that  “necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,” 
until  a few  weeks  ago  when,  by  my  inability  to  get  good 
enlargements  made  in  my  vicinity,  I was  forced  to 
devise  some  simple  means  to  make  my  own.  I was 
tired  of  paying  high  prices  for  unsatisfactory  enlarge- 
ments and,  therefore,  in  spite  of  the  complications 
supposed  to  be  associated  with  this  work,  I decided  to 
make  an  attempt. 

However,  as  I investigated  the  matter,  the  absence 
of  an  absolutely  light-proof  room  for  daylight-enlarg- 
ing, and  other  like  inconveniences  discouraged  me  very 


facing  hole  from  inside).  On  the  inside  of  the  bottom 
at  the  end  where  the  camera  was  to  go,  I built  a plat- 
form to  raise  the  camera  high  enough  to  fit  over  the 
hole.  When  the  camera  is  placed  here  the  ground- 
glass  attachment  is  removed.  To  hold  the  camera  in 
place,  I put  hooks  and  straps  in  convenient  places. 
Then  putting  the  top  on,  I proceeded  to  figure  out  how 
far  several  degrees  of  enlargements  would  be  from  the 
end  where  the  hole  was,  and  accurately  marked  the 
results  on  the  insides  of  the  top  and  bottom.  With 
thin  strips  of  wood,  I made  grooves  about  Jd-inch  w ide 
at  each  respective  distance.  Then  I fitted  a board  of 
soft  wood  to  slide  back  and  forth  in  these  grooves. 
Next  I hinged  the  last  side  onto  the  bottom  piece,  and 
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much,  until  I hit  upon  the  idea  of  having  a miniature 
darkroom  just  big  enough  for  my  largest  degree  of 
enlargement.  My  plan  was  to  make  a light-proof  box, 
the  size  just  mentioned,  to  hold  the  camera  and  easel, 
with  an  opening  in  one  end  for  daylight.  The  advantage 
of  this  device  was  that  it  precluded  the  light-proof 
room,  it  could  remain  stationary,  and  was  very  simple 
to  handle.  The  following  description  will  make  the 
device  clear. 

I first  cut  sides,  top,  bottom,  and  ends  for  a box  4 
feet  long,  14  inches  wide,  and  11  inches  deep,  using 
about  5^-ineh  soft  wood  for  all  except  the  ends,  where 
I used  one-inch  wood.  These  measurements  are  on 
the  inside.  In  one  of  the  ends  I cut  a hole  in  the  center 
of  the  board  the  size  of  the  negative  in  my  camera, 
with  the  length  and  width  of  the  end-pie:e  and  hole 
parallel  to  each  other  respectively.  Then  I nailed  one 
of  the  14  by  11-inch  pieces  (the  bottom)  onto  the  two 
ends,  and  also  put  one  of  the  sides  on  (the  right  side 


placed  a couple  of  hooks  and  eyes  at  the  top  to  lock  it. 
Then  I placed  the  box  on  a rest  at  an  angle  of  45  de- 
grees to  a window;  and,  after  patching  up  a few  light- 
leaks,  it  was  ready  to  use.  The  only  precaution  which 
I took  to  exclude  light  from  the  room,  was  to  pull 
down  the  ordinary  window-shades  and  put  a curtain 
around  my  developing-table.  Then,  after  fastening 
my  camera  and  negative  in  place,  I laid  the  sliding- 
easel  on  the  darkened  table,  and  fastening  the  bromide 
paper  on  it  with  thumb-tacks,  I replaced  the  slide  and 
locked  the  box.  Then  I exposed  and  developed.  My 
first  results  were  a little  light-struck;  but  after  a few 
attempts  I gained  the  knack,  and,  as  conceited  as  it 
may  sound,  I don’t  think  the  commercial  enlarge- 
ments can  compare  with  mine.  The  results  were 
beyond  what  I had  expected,  for  the  complications 
which  I had  anticipated  were  reduced  to  almost  noth- 
ing, by  the  simplicity  of  the  operations. 

Warwick  B.  Miller. 
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Artificially  Heated  Airplane-Cameras 

Some  German  airplane-cameras  used  in  the  last  year 
of  the  war  were  equipped  with  electrical-heating  coils, 
connected  with  the  general  heating  and  lighting  cur- 
rent supplied  by  an  electric  generator  driven  by  an  air 
propeller;  such  a heater,  or  the  heating-envelope  pat- 
ented by  the  French  Government,  avoids  the  trouble- 
some effects  of  cooling  on  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
photographic  emulsion,  on  the  operating  of  springs  and 
of  rubber-covered  blinds,  on  the  viscosity  of  lubricating 
oils;  it  avoids  also  the  condensation  of  moisture  on  the 
photographic  plates  when  the  airplane  descends,  but 
not  the  condensation  on  the  external  surface  of  the  lens. 


The  Darkroom-Floor 

Recently,  in  the  darkroom  of  a commercial  photog- 
rapher friend  of  ours,  who  prides  himself  on  his  labor- 
saving  devices,  we  noticed  an  arrangement  which  does 
a great  deal  towards  keeping  the  darkroom-floor  free 
of  litter  at  the  minimum  expenditure  of  labor.  An 
assistant  was  sweeping  up  the  floor  of  the  room,  and 
we  expected  to  see  him  stoop  to  gather  together  the 
accumulation  of  plate-wrappings,  separators,  and  other 
paper  refuse  which  in  many  darkrooms  is  scattered  on 
the  floor.  Instead,  he  opened  the  door  of  a small  cup- 
board on  the  floor-level  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  and 
there,  inside,  was  a hole  in  the  floor  about  eight  or 
nine  inches  in  diameter,  into  which  the  collection  of 
rubbish  was  quickly  delivered  with  a stroke  or  two  of 
the  broom.  A visit  to  the  basement  showed  that  a 
piece  of  wide  stove-piping  was  connected  to  the  hole, 
and  immediately  below  it  a sack  was  placed  for  the 
collection  of  the  paper  refuse.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
many  darkrooms,  such  as  those  situated  in  basements 
or  immediately  above  rooms  required  for  more  orna- 
mental purposes,  to  which  this  arrangement  cannot  be 
applied;  but  in  those  in  which  it  is  possible  the  plan  is 
plainly  a most  effective  one  for  keeping  the  floor  of 
the  room  in  a neat  and  tidy  condition. 

The  British  Journal. 


Observations  on  Overexposure 

An  article  that  appeared  in  the  November  Photo- 
Era  Magazine  anent  a freak  overexposure  has  brought 
to  my  mind  some  observations  along  the  same  line.  If 
I remember  rightly,  the  writer  of  the  article  said  that  a 
period  of  about  six  weeks  elapsed  while  the  film  in  the 
camera  was  being  exposed. 

In  my  work  as  a motion-picture  cameraman,  I have 
repeatedly  observed  that  when  negative-film  is  long 
overexposed  in  a motion-picture  camera,  a very  clearly 
defined  image  is  produced,  which  can  be  seen  without 
the  necessity  of  development.  That  is  to  say,  that 
instead  of  a latent  image,  a clearly  visible  image  is 
produced. 

Most  motion-picture  cameras  are  focused  directly 
through  the  film;  of  course,  wasting  the  small  picture, 
or  “frame,”  as  it  is  called.  This  image  is  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  high  and  one  inch  wide.  When  focusing,  it 


is  almost  always  necessary  to  open  the  lens-diaphragm 
to  its  maximum  opening,  F/  3.5,  in  order  to  get  sufficient 
brightness  in  this  small  image  for  it  to  be  clearly  seen. 

The  combination  of  a very  fast  lens  and  a compara- 
tively fast  emulsion  (H  & D 200),  produces  these 
negative-images  in  a short  while,  especially  if  the  view 
be  of  bright  objects  or  snow. 

Last  winter,  when  I was  working  in  snow  and  with 
brilliant  sunshine,  these  images  were  produced  in  a 
very  short  time,  the  few  moments  consumed  in  focus- 
ing being  usually  sufficient.  One  time,  in  particular,  I 
remember  focusing  on  a group  of  trees.  I left  the 
shutter  open  while  I watched  the  actors  being  rehearsed 
in  the  scene.  When  I later  looked  at  the  light-struck 
much-overexposed  frame,  I found  a very  clearly  de- 
fined negative,  the  microscopic  detail  being  plainly  seen. 

Although  I have  never  tried  the  experiment,  I be- 
lieve that  such  an  overexposed  film  might  be  fixed  in 
the  regular  hypo-bath,  without  the  necessity  of  first 
developing. 

One  particular  application  of  this  effect  I have  often 
used.  I have  found  that  I can  often  give  the  director 
an  actual  picture  of  the  scene  as  it  will  appear  on  the 
finally  developed  negative,  by  simply  allowing  the 
shutter  of  the  camera  to  remain  open  while  the  scene 
is  being  rehearsed,  and  then  showing  this  picture  to 
him.  In  this  way  the  director  can  be  sure  of  the  limits 
of  his  scene  before  the  scene  is  photographed,  and  with- 
out the  necessity  of  development. 

Of  course,  as  motion-picture  negative-film  rapidly 
turns  dark  in  a good  light,  these  pictures  are  not  per- 
manent. Indeed,  sunlight  falling  directly  on  the  film 
will  turn  it  black  in  a few  minutes.  H.  C.  Gantz. 

Developing  Autochromes  with  Metol- 
Hydrochinon 

Regarding  the  development  of  Autochromes  with 
Metol-Hydrochinon,  I can  say  that  I have  used  the 
following  formula  with  success: 


Water 5 ozs. 

Metol 26b£  grains 

Hydrochinon 80)  grains 

Sodium  Sulphite  (dry) J 2 oz. 

Stronger  Ammonia drams 

Potassium  Bromide 15  grains 


Use  two  drams  of  above  plus  one  ounce  of  water. 
Develop  two  and  one-half  minutes  at  sixty-five  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  Metaquinone  can  be  made  by  mixing 
saturated  solution  of  metol  and  hydrochinon  in  the 
ratio  of  their  molecular  weights,  dissolving  and  pre- 
cipitating with  sodium  sulphite.  Consequently  this 
ratio  was  used;  but  precipitation  was  dispensed  with 
altogether. — E.  K.  Emslie. 

Going  Where  Others  Have  Gone  Before 

Professor  of  chemistry  (to  class) — “If  anything 
should  go  wrong  with  this  experiment — we  are  mixing 
magnesium  flashpowder — we  and  the  laboratory  with 
us  might  be  blown  sky-high.  Come  closer,  gentlemen, 
so  that  you  may  be  better  able  to  follow  me;  but 
please,  don't  crowd.” 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTING  CRITICS 


ROSES 


YOUR  CRITICISM  IS  INVITED 


ETHEL  DISMUICES 


I Yhoever  semis  the  best  criticism  ( not  over  150  words) 
before  the  last  day  of  the  current  month,  will  receive  from 
us  a three-month  subscription  to  Photo-Era  Magazine. 

The  winning  criticism,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  first  one 
printed  below.  Criticism  should  be  helpful  and  courteous. 

A glance  at  the  print  in  the  November  issue  imme- 
diately suggests  a number  of  criticisms:  1.  Central 
point  of  interest  confused — a common  fault  with 
photographs;  2.  Superfluity  of  objects;  3.  Improper 
lighting;  4.  Overexposure,  and  5.  Bad  handling  of 
subject. 

Judging  by  the  focusing,  the  inkwell  and  pen  evi- 
dently constitute  intended  central  figure.  The  posi- 
tion is  fine.  Also,  the  arrangement  of  the  stationery 
is  good.  Why  not  bring  them  together?  Combine  the 
two  and  have  “writing-materials”  as  the  subject. 
Get  that  useless  flower-pot  out  of  the  way,  and  change 
the  point  of  view  so  that  it  removes  the  distracting 
window  in  the  background.  Place  the  stationery — 
well,  say,  so  that  the  left  corner  of  the  paper  is  just 
behind  the  bottle.  Have  the  light  come  mostly  from 
one  side,  preferably  the  left,  so  that  the  bottle  and  pen 
will  cast  a shadow  across  the  stationery.  With  the 
proper  exposure,  this  should  make  a pleasing  picture. 

Smith  E.  Weller. 


The  picture  entitled  “Reflections”  in  the  Novem- 
ber issue  has  a pleasing  and  inviting  literary  aspect; 
for  the  pen,  ink,  paper  and  envelope  seem  to  be  waiting 
patiently  to  turn  out  a long-owed  letter  or  maybe  a 
print-criticism,  while  the  flower  gives  a cheerfulness  to 
the  surroundings.  However,  I do  not  think  that  the 
reflections  of  these  articles  do  justice  to  the  title, 
because  they  are  too  much  subdued  and  do  not  seem 
to  be  very  sharp.  The  inkstand,  being  placed  in  the 
center  of  the  print,  has  a twofold  objection.  In  the 
first  place,  of  course,  it  is  a common  error  to  have  an 
object  in  the  center,  as  it  produces  an  unbalanced 
effect:  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  further  unbalances 
the  picture  by  making  a straight  line  with  the  flower 
and  the  paper.  The  window  seems  to  pull  the  eyes 
away,  and  therefore  I think  that  a more  pleasing 
effect  might  be  obtained  if  it  were  not  in  the  picture. 
Regardless  of  these  few  faults,  however,  the  theme  of 
this  picture  deserves  merit. 

Warwick  B.  Miller. 

The  lack  of  sharpness  points  to  inaccurate  registry 
The  unsharp,  dull  shadows  are  due  to  a wrong  angle 
and  poor  light.  The  most  valuable  guide  to  shadow- 
land  is  experience.  Six  exposures  of  this  subject 
made  hourly,  from  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.,  will  show  the 
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photographer  very  convincingly  just  what  shadows 
are.  I can  get  more  real  stimulus  from  six  pictures  of 
one  of  my  subjects  than  I can  get  from  six  pictures  of 
six  subjects.  The  picture  with  plant  moved  to  center- 
background,  and  inkwell  moved  to  extreme  left,  would 
give  better  light  and  shade.  Noontime  would  be  my 
time  to  make  the  picture.  Try  to  get  the  real  famil- 
iarity of  inanimate  objects  and  don’t  forget  that  there 
is  a limit  to  exposure-time.  Never  be  afraid  to  cut  a 
picture — scissors  often  help  turn  a poor  picture  into  a 
good  one. 

Frank  La  Bau  Hiller. 

First,  I must  object  to  the  title.  The  reflections  in 
the  print  are  not  prominent  enough  to  warrant  naming 
it  after  them.  Far  stronger  would  seem  the  impulse  of 
giving  a title  pertinent  to  the  writing-materials,  or 
what  they  suggest,  such  as:  “The  Unfinished  Letter.” 
The  nondescript  plant  and  the  reflection  of  the  window 
in  the  upper  center  are  disturbing  and  unnecessary, 
though  I presume  that  they  were  intended  to  help  the 
composition.  By  trimming  an  inch  and  a quarter 
from  the  left  and  about  an  inch  from  the  top  we  would 
find  the  remainder  an  interesting  still-life,  e’en  though 
a trifle  crowded.  A quill-pen  with  its  long,  gracefully 
curving  feather  top  is  quite  properly  and  pleasingly 
found  standing  in  its  ink-bottle;  but  let  us  lay  this 
straight  and  unadorned  modern  pen  upon  the  table 
where,  perchance,  it  may  be  made  to  serve  in  some 
interesting  triangular  composition 

The  technical  work  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  Not 


every  one  is  so  successful  in  rendering  tonal  gradation 
in  a subject  that  embraces  the  extreme  contrasts 
represented  here  in  the  white  paper  and  the  black  ink- 
bottle. 

George  A.  Beane,  Jr. 

The  still-life  study  “Reflections,”  in  your  November 
issue,  is  a very  fine  study  of  tone-values,  but  I think 
that  the  composition  could  be  greatly  improved.  The 
more  one  looks  at  the  print,  the  more  restless  it  appears. 
The  envelope  has  a tendency  to  draw  the  interest  out  of 
the  picture.  Had  the  envelope  been  placed  corner- 
ways  on  the  paper,  pointing  slightly  towards  the  ink- 
well, it  would  have  carried  the  interest  into  the  picture 
and  then  along  the  penholder  and  out.  This  would 
have  ignored  the  plant,  altogether;  yet  the  plant, 
being  of  such  a light  tone,  will  not  be  ignored.  I think 
it  best  to  leave  it  out  entirely.  Would  also  suggest 
toning  down  the  window  to  the  same  shade  as  the 
rest  of  the  background,  and  slightly  toning  down  the 
reflection  of  the  penholder,  as  this  has  a tendency  to 
detract. 

Frank  P.  Boucher. 

The  potted  plant  at  the  left  in  this  picture  is  not 
connected  with  the  central  theme  of  pen,  ink  and  paper, 
and  the  interest  will  be  improved  by  trimming  it  away 
along  the  vertical  boundary  of  the  reflecting  surface. 
The  single  dark  leaf  remaining  against  the  upper  high- 
light seems  to  have  its  place  in  the  remaining  composi- 
tion. It  is  true  that,  in  trimming  the  print  in  this  way, 
{Continued  on  page  51) 
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The  initial  picture  of  the  current  issue — and  repeated 
on  page  31 — may  be  regarded  as  the  highest  pictorial 
achievement,  so  far,  of  George  Alexander.  Its  original- 
ity and  simplicity  of  design,  thematic  beauty  and 
breadth  of  treatment  are  truly  admirable,  and  are 
qualities  that  distinguish  only  an  eminently  artistic 
performance.  Its  decorative  effect  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate the  influence  of  Japanese  art — creditable  to  Mr. 
Alexander’s  discriminative  faculty.  The  artist’s  re- 
sourcefulness is  shown  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
bird  was  found  and  posed  in  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago, 
whereas  the  setting,  including  the  drooping  vines,  was 
photographed  at  Minnehaha  Falls,  Minnesota — neces- 
sitating the  use  of  two  separate  negatives.  The  pro- 
duction of  this  consistent  composite  photograph  brings 
to  mind  the  story  that,  in  modeling  his  famous  Flor- 
ence Venus,  Canova  used  several  models,  one  supplying 
the  head,  another  the  shoulders  and  bust,  another  the 
arms,  and  so  on.  Therefore,  composite  prints — though 
regarded  by  unreasonable  critics  as  illegitimate  photog- 
raphy— need  no  justification! 

Data:  “The  Blue  Crane” — June,  9 A.M.;  bright  sun- 
shine; 2/4  x 3kj  Ideal  Camera;  Anastigmat,  F/6.3; 
1/50  second;  Orthonon;  pyro.  The  setting  with  vines 
— 9 x 12  c.m.  Erneman  camera;  lens  used  at  F/9;  1/100 
second;  film-pack;  pyro.  Both  negatives  combined  on 
5x7  positive  plate;  enlarged  on  14  x 17  glass  negat  ive; 
printed  in  gum  on  Watman  paper;  gum-print  in  blue, 
9 x 13}  2-  sent  for  reproduction. 

The  photographs  of  the  Valley  Forge  locality,  by 
Mr.  Wallace,  are  superb  examples  of  intelligent,  techni- 
cal excellence,  born  of  a thorough  understanding  and 
love  of  his  task.  Knowing  that  readers  who  are  pro- 
foundly and  sympathetically  interested  in  this  period 
of  our  country’s  history  might  desire  to  procure  origi- 
nal prints  of  the  Valley  Forge  series,  I am  authorised 
to  state  that  Mr.  Wallace  (711  Walnut  St.,  Philadel- 
phia) will  supply  them  at  75  cents  each;  13x17  en- 
largements at  $2.50  each;  same,  in  sepia,  at  $3.50  each. 

Data:  “Wayne  on  Guard”  (frontispiece) — single 
element  of  B.  & L.,  D set,  14-inch;  at  stop  F/32;  1 
second.  “Memorial  Arch”  (page  6) — Collinear  lens- 
set,  14-inch  single  element;  K-2  color-screen;  stop, 
F/32;  6 seconds.  “Winter-scene  of  Headquarters” — 
B.  & L.  Protar;  8%-inch  focus;  stop,  F/32;  1 second. 
“Reproduction  of  Soldiers’  Hut”  (page  7) — 9-inch 
Collinear;  at  F/32;  hazy  light;  2 seconds.  “Snow- 
Bound”  (inner  line  of  intrenchments;  page  8) — same 
lens,  stop  and  exposure  as  preceding.  “Washington’s 
Office  at  Headquarters”  (page  7) — 7-inch  combination 
of  a Collinear  lens-set;  stop,  F/16;  20  seconds.  “Valley 
Creek”  (page  4) — 9-inch  objective  of  Collinear  lens-set; 
stop,  F/22;  }'2  second;  the  light  was  somewhat  hazy. 
“Washington’s  Headquarters  in  Summer”  (page  5) — 
9-inch  combination  of  Collinear  lens-set;  stop,  F/32; 
1 second.  In  all  these  exposures,  Eastman  Portrait 
Film  was  used,  and  developed  with  metol-hydro. 
Prints  for  reproduction  on  Glossy  Azo. 

Our  discriminating  readers  cannot  fail  to  admire  the 
delightfully  presented  photographic  illustrations  of 
Edward  Lee  Harrison.  As  an  accomplished  architect, 
clever  draughtsman  and  enthusiastic  history-student, 
Mr.  Harrison  is  able  to  draw  artistic  and  appropriate 
settings  for  his  personally  made  photographs.  He  is 


unique  in  this  branch  of  decorative  design.  He  is  one 
of  many  architects  who  use  the  camera  to  aid  and 
supplement  the  preparation  of  plans  and  specifica- 
tions. 

Our  friends,  the  Cadbys,  again  favor  Photo-Era 
readers  with  one  of  their  delightful  contributions.  This 
time  it  is  an  account  of  the  winter-sports  of  universally 
beloved  Switzerland.  The  accompanying  photographs, 
made  by  this  industrious  and  inseparable  pair  of  work- 
ers, have  an  intimate,  personal  touch,  for  they  are 
directly  connected  with  their  yearly  sojourns  in  the 
sport-centers  of  the  country.  Having  a thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  wintry  aspect  of  Swiss  scenery 
and  the  prevailing  outdoor  sports — based  on  repeated 
personal  experience — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cadby  are  qualified 
to  offer  typical  and  correct  representations  of  whatever 
they  choose  to  photograph.  Therefore,  the  pictures  of 
the  scenes  depicted  by  their  observant  and  faithfully 
recording  cameras — pages  13  to  23 — have  a special 
interest  for  those  of  our  readers  who  contemplate  a 
visit  to  Switzerland  during  the  winter-season. 

William  Ludlum,  following  the  dual  impulse  of 
photography  and  poetry,  has  evolved  a harmonious 
ensemble  of  picture  and  verse.  Page  25. 

Data:  3 A Kodak;  lens  at  F/16;  1/25  second;  East- 
man N.  C.  Film;  pyro;  contact  Cyko  print;  M.  Q. 

With  respect  to  the  pleasing  view  by  Beatrice  B. 
Bell — page  27 — it  is  only  fair  to  state  that,  appreciating 
the  excessive  accent  produced  by  the  tree  at  the  right, 
the  artist  requested  that  it  be  subdued  in  making  the 
halftone.  The  suggestion  failed  of  adoption,  I regret 
to  say,  for  it  certainly  would  have  improved  the  artistic 
appearance  of  the  scene. 

Out  of  respect  for  Mr.  Alexander,  we  pass  gently  by 
his  first  photographic  experiment.  Page  29. 

With  true  artistic  instinct,  Otto  W.  Bald  chose  a 
viewpoint  that  served  to  produce  a striking  and  im- 
pressive assemblage  of  parts  in  his  “The  Entrance,” 
page  34.  The  illumination  is  exceedingly  happy.  It 
brings  into  pleasing  prominence  beautiful  architectural 
detail,  particularly  the  fluted  columns  and  the  stately 
urn  in  the  foreground. 

Having  passed  about  eight  successive  years  in 
Switzerland  and  producing  several  thousand  of  exceed- 
ingly beautiful  negatives  of  the  varied  scenery  of  the 
country,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  Mr.  Ballance  easily 
acquired  the  reputation  of  the  leading  photographer  in 
his  line.  Being  on  the  spot,  he  could  afford  to  wait  for 
the  most  propitious  moment;  hence  he  has  been  able  to 
present  aspects  of  mountain-scenery  unequaled  by  the 
tourist-camerist.  His  early-morning  view  of  the 
Monch — which  is  situated  in  a line  between  the  Jung- 
frau and  the  Eiger — is  an  example  of  his  well-rewarded 
perseverance  and  artistic  skill.  Page  36.  This  central 
peak  of  the  most  famous  mountain-group  of  the 
Bernese  Oberland  rises  to  a height  of  13,460  feet,  and, 
as  seen  from  the  plateau  of  Miirren,  gives  a feeling  of 
imposing  grandeur  not  surpassed  by  a similar  array  of 
mountains  in  the  “Rockies”  of  Colorado,  which  are 
higher  by  at  least  five  thousand  feet. 

Data:  Early  morning;  T.  & P.  half-plate  camera; 
8Lj-inch  Goerz  Dagor;  at  F/8;  6-time  ray-filter;  1/40 
second;  Ilford  Iso  plate;  pyro-soda;  contact  C.  C.  Plat- 
inotype  print. 
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Advanced  Workers’  Competition. 

Alvah  G.  Clark’s  striking  and  well-balanced  effect 
of  sunlight  and  shadow  (page  39)  possesses  the  element 
of  novelty  to  such  a degree,  that  the  jury  pronounced 
it  the  best  entry  in  the  competition  of  architectural 
subjects.  Its  very  simplicity  and  directness  challenges 
admiration.  One  need  say  no  more. 

Data:  “A  Nook” — Hamilton  Hall,  Princeton  Uni- 
versity; late  September;  4.30p.m.;  sunlight;  3li  x4*| 
Voigtlander  camera;  5 7/8-inch  Heliar;  stop,  F/ll; 
1/5  second;  Eastman  Speed  Film;  Metol;  Artura  Car- 
bon Black  enlargement. 

In  contrast  to  the  strong,  dignified  lines  of  Mr. 
Clark’s  triumph  of  the  master-architect  is  Mr.  Smith’s 
quiet,  modest  homestead,  page  40.  Versatile  Kenneth 
Smith ! What  subject,  of  any  description,  has  not  been 
captured  by  his  all-embracing  camera?  Look  through 
the  various  competitions,  dear  reader,  and  save  me  the 
trouble  to  enumerate  his  manifold  successes.  Whatever 
this  well-equipped  camerist  attempts,  bears  the  impress 
of  the  true  artist.  The  present  bit  of  simple,  domestic 
architecture  is  an  ingratiating  interpretation  of  the 
October  subject.  The  old  apple-tree  forms  a pleasingly 
artistic  accessory  and,  with  the  building,  shows  the  re- 
sult of  favorable  illumination.  If  the  light  had  come 
from  the  right,  the  effect  would  have  been  interesting, 
although  less  restful. 

Data:  March;  late  afternoon;  3)4  x 4)4  R-  B. 
Graflex;  7-inch  Verito  lens;  stop,  F/8;  1/20  second; 
Graflex  Film;  pyro,  tank  dev.;  enlarged  print  on  Well- 
ington Bromide  Black. 

The  glimpse  of  Calliope  Court,  page  41,  serves  the 
purpose  of  the  artist — to  avoid  the  beaten  track  in 
search  of  a theme.  The  slender  tree  is  an  admirable 
foil  to  the  massive,  curving  arch.  The  lines  of  both, 
while  converging  toward  the  top,  form  a sort  of  frame 
for  the  corner  of  the  court.  The  idea  is  a very  happy 
one,  although  it  does  not  even  suggest  the  architectural 
magnificence  of  the  Harkness  Memorial,  of  which 
Calliope  Court  is  one  of  five  small  courts.  The  Hark- 
ness Memorial  Quadrangle,  an  addition  to  Yale  Uni- 
versity, at  Yale,  is  an  extensive  structure — in  Col- 
legiate Gothic — the  chief  glory  of  which  is  the  superb 
Harkness  Tower.  This,  and  the  massive  Wrexham 
Tower,  will  be  admired  and  studied  in  detail  by  thou- 
sands of  pilgrims  to  New  Haven,  and  they  have  already 
excited  the  admiration  of  many  architects  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  An  idea  of  the  architectural  beauty 
of  this  great  quadrangle  may  be  gleaned  from  the  fact 
that,  though  not  yet  completed,  it  has  cost  already  over 
$7,000,000. 

Data:  June,  1921;  11  a.m.;  bright  sun;  3)4  x 4)4 
Auto  Graflex;  Cooke  lens,  series  IV;  at  F/8;  Graflex 
Film;  pyro,  tank  dev.;  enl.  on  Royal  Bromide. 

Fred  Genscher  has  produced  an  excellent  picture  of 
the  Pan-American  Building,  at  the  National  Capital, 
where  have  been  held  many  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Limitation  of  Armament  Conference,  recently.  Page 
46.  The  choice  of  sunlight,  spacing  and  management  of 
foreground  are  alike  admirable. 

Data  (from  memory):  Spring,  1917;  bright  sun; 
9 x 12  c.m.  film-pack;  pyro;  6-inch  focus  Goerz  Dagor; 
at  F/6.8;  3-time  color-screen;  1/25  second;  enl.  on 
Artura  Carbon  Black  from  part  of  negative. 


Beginners’  Competition 

Tiie  October  competition  in  the  junior  class  was  dis- 
appointing. The  “Country-Drive,”  of  Carl  S.  Davis, 
page  45,  is  commendable  in  that  it  shows  a unity  of 
parts  resulting  in  an  oval  form  of  pictorial  design,  al- 


though this  is  probably  accidental.  Indeed,  the  author 
may  not  be  conscious  of  it.  The  excessive  contrast  — 
due  to  one  of  several  causes  — - might  easily  have  been 
avoided.  The  foreground  has  been  well  managed,  but 
the  tone-values  are  not  good.  Proper  exposure,  or  the 
use  of  a color-screen,  would  have  aided  greatly. 


Example  of  Interpretation 

As  an  example  of  good  indoor  or  at-home  portraiture, 
the  “Virtuoso,”  page  42,  merits  careful  study  from  the 
inexperienced  worker.  As  I have  said,  time  and  time 
again,  portraiture  is  emphatically  the  most  difficult 
branch  of  photography.  It  is  like  a difficult  musical 
composition  which  requires  an  artist  to  interpret  it.  In- 
numerable pianists  try  to  play  Chopin.  How  few 
succeed!  This  may  not  be  a fair  comparison;  but  it 
may  serve  to  show  that  knowledge  and  experience  are 
what  count.  Yet  many,  indeed,  are  the  beautiful  and 
characteristic  portraits  done  by  amateur  photographers, 
who  have  not  the  benefit  of  daily  practice,  like  the  pro- 
fessional. The  portrait  of  the  violinist  by  Mr.  Hig- 
gason  illustrates  the  artistic  management  of  the  hands 
and  instrument,  including  the  bow,  and  how  they 
can  be  judiciously  subordinated.  Note  the  intelligent, 
thoughtful  expression.  It  seems  as  if  it  were  in  re- 
sponse to  the  suggestion  of  the  photographer.  The 
flowing  tie  hides  the  usually  aggressive  white  shirt- 
front — the  musician’s  artistic  privilege.  All  in  all  it 
is  a good  portrait  and  well  worth  study  and  emulation. 

Data:  light  from  north  window;  Hammer  plate;  pyro; 
14)4  inch  Cooke  lens;  at  F/5.6;  3 seconds;  7x9 1 2 
inch  contact-print  (8x  10  neg.)  on  Eastman  E.  S.  Flat. 

Our  Contributing  Critics 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  picture  upon  which  our 
contributing  critics  will  fix  their  attention  this  month, 
has  much  merit.  It  is  also  a difficult  subject  to  manage 
successfully.  Go  to  it,  ladies  and  gentlemen!  Miss 
Ethel  Dismukes  offers  her  “Roses”  on  page  48. 

Data;  Interior;  10  a.m.;  9-inch  lens;  at  F/16;  1 
second;  plate;  tank  (Eastman  formula);  5x7  contact- 
print. 

O.  C.  C.  Criticisms  ( Continued ) 

we  may  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  background  is  a 
reflection;  but  we  do  not  know  what  it  is,  anyway, 
except  that  the  tones  are  pleasing.  The  focusing  is 
very  well  done,  so  that  throughout  there  is  a softness 
of  outline  which  is  very  effective  for  this  class  of  work. 
The  immediate  foreground  would  be  improved  by 
printing  it  a little  deeper.  This  is  easily  accomplished 
by  holding  this  side  of  the  printing-frame  a little  closer 
to  the  light,  or  by  shading. 

Winn  W.  Davidson. 

The  picture  is  simplicity  itself — so  simple  that  it  has 
no  center.  On  first  looking  at  the  picture  we  do  not 
know  just  where  to  look — at  the  flower,  the  ink  and 
pen,  or  the  writing-pad.  We  are  at  a loss  as  to  whether 
the  picture  is  a desk,  a table  or  a dresser.  The  picture 
has  good  material,  but  poorly  placed.  It  would  be 
better  with  no  reflection  in  the  background  and  a 
better  supply  of  light.  It  certainly  is  too  dark  for  a 
place  to  write.  All  the  attention  of  the  photographer 
must  have  been  centered  on  the  ink-bottle,  for  it 
seems  to  be  all  that  is  in  focus.  The  picture,  to  be 
improved,  should  have  more  light  and  have  the  flower- 
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pot  replaced  by  books  or  letters  suggesting  an  office  or 
library  desk.  I think  that  it  could  be  made  more 
definite  if  photographed  from  a different  angle  and 
with  more  light  to  blot  out  the  heavy  shadows. 

Luther  D.  Ody. 

For  a still-life  study,  this  picture  is  made  up  of  such 
interesting  objects  and  they  are  depicted  in  such  a 
deadly  way.  The  penholder  and  inkwell — occupying, 
as  they  do,  the  center  of  the  picture — lack  artistic 
beauty  of  every  description.  They  leave  not  an  attrac- 
tive quality  of  light;  there  is  no  line  of  grace  or  beauty 
to  them  and  no  interesting  texture  or  planes.  So  what 
is  there  to  look  at?  Just  a commonplace,  ordinary  bit 
of  composition;  not  strikingly  good  in  any  way,  except 
as  an  expression  of  the  photographer’s  state  of  mind, 
certainly  not  one  sensitive  to  beauty  of  line  or  light  or 
vision.  He  has  thought  about  composition  and  tried 
to  fill  his  space;  but  that  is  not  enough  to  create  a 
beautiful  study  of  still  life.  Any  one  can  place  objects 
around  and  fill  a space.  He  needs  to  get  under  the 
surface  to  make  a real  picture. 

Eleanor  S.  Smith. 


Prints  of  Valley  Forge 

At  our  request,  Philip  B.  Wallace,  the  well-known 
photo-dealer  of  Philadelphia  (711  Walnut  Street)  aud 
author  of  the  interesting  photographs  which  illustrate 
the  article  on  Valley  Forge,  in  this  issue,  will  sell  con- 
tact-prints at  seventy-five  cents  each;  13  x 17  bromide 
enlargement  at  $2.50  each;  the  same  in  sepia  at  $3.50 
each,  according  to  requirements. 

We  are  sure  that  persons  interested  in  American 
history  will  be  glad  to  have  some  of  these  prints  in 
either  small  or  large  form.  Pictures  of  relics  of  the 
American  War  of  Independence  are  altogether  too  few 
in  patriotic  American  homes,  and  photographs  made 
personally  by  Mr.  Wallace  are  not  only  interesting  and 
educational,  but  technically  superb. 


An  Advocate  of  Specially  Coated  Filmpacks 

Publisher  of  Photo-Era  Magazine: 

I am  venturing  to  write  you  on  a little  photographic 
topic  which  has  been  uppermost  in  my  mind  for  some 
time,  and  which  I believe  would  be  helped  by  a little 
publicity  in  your  very  much  appreciated  magazine. 

This  refers  to  the  much  discussed  question  as  to  the 
superiority  of  plates  or  films.  I have  been  an  enthusi- 
astic camera-worker  for  several  years.  The  result  of 
my  experience,  and  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of 
photographers  with  whom  I have  discussed  this  matter, 
is  that  the  most  satisfactory  solution  of  this  question 
is  the  adoption  of  specially  coated  filmpacks.  As  you 
know,  these  are  now  unobtainable,  and  it  is  in  the  hope 
of  encouraging  their  manufacture  that  this  matter  is 
taken  up  with  you.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  the  making  of  special  emulsions  for  filmpacks 
would  be  a very  great  advance  in  photography.  The 
advantage  of  the  filmpacks  over  plates  may  be  enu- 
merated as  follows: 

1.  Light  weight,  which  means  greater  convenience  in 
shipping,  as  well  as  in  carrying  about  by  the  photog- 
rapher. 

2.  Daylight  manipulation  in  the  camera  as  compared 
to  plates  which  must  be  handled  in  a darkroom. 

3.  Twelve  exposures  in  virtually  the  same  weight  and 
bulk  as  a single  plateholder. 


And  in  favor  of  the  plates  may  be  set  forth  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  Special  emulsions  are  made  for  virtually  every 
kind  of  subject,  including  commercial,  landscape,  speed, 
panchromatic,  etc. 

2.  Individual  handling  and  development  may  be 
done  which  enables  the  worker  to  exercise  control  when- 
ever necessary. 

The  last  point  set  forth  in  favor  of  plates,  that  of  in- 
dividual handling,  is  also  applicable  to  filmpacks,  with 
the  additional  advantage  of  being  able  to  develop  a 
whole  pack  of  twelve  in  tank-development.  It  is  true 
that  appliances  for  the  handling  of  filmpacks  in  develop- 
ment, washing,  and  fixing  are  not  so  far  advanced  as  for 
plates;  but  this  could  be  improved,  doubtless,  if  the 
manufacturers  and  inventors  set  to  work  to  facilitate 
easier  and  handier  washing  and  fixing  of  filmpacks,  by 
the  use  of  washing  and  fixing-boxes. 

I believe  you  will  agree  with  me  that  most  camera- 
workers  would  be  very  much  in  favor  of  filmpacks  with 
special  emulsions,  and  I think  even  the  old  workers 
who  are  usually  in  favor  of  plates  would  favor  the  adop- 
tion of  filmpacks  could  it  be  shown  that  a good  product 
could  be  obtained.  Of  course,  I recognise  the  argu- 
ments of  most  professional  photographers  and  plate- 
workers  with  regard  to  plates  staying  in  the  focal- 
plane  better  and  being  flatter  than  filmpacks.  How- 
ever, it  should  be  a very  simple  manufacturing  problem 
to  produce  a filmpack  with  a thicker  celluloid-body, 
and  possibly  a stiffer  paper-backing,  to  overcome  this 
deficiency.  And  of  course,  all  admit  the  superior  non- 
halation qualities  of  films,  as  compared  to  plates,  unless 
the  latter  are  specially  prepared  or  double  coated. 

The  only  object  I have  in  view  by  opening  up  such  a 
discussion  would  be  to  invite  the  attention  of  manu- 
facturers to  the  fact  that  photographers  are  interested 
in  the  production  of  filmpacks  with  special  emulsions 
for  different  subjects,  and  possibly  expedite  the  produc- 
tion of  same.  Incidentally,  I recently  noticed  an  item 
in  a photographic  magazine  to  the  effect  that  the 
Kodak  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  England  has  announced  its  inten- 
tion to  cease  the  manufacture  of  plates  and  henceforth 
to  make  only  films.  I have  heard  no  intimation  of  such 
a step  by  the  Kodak  Company  in  this  country;  but  if 
it  is  even  remotely  considering  this  action,  it  seems  to 
me  that  bringing  to  its  attention  the  desirability  of 
specially  coated  filmpacks  should  merit  early  and  care- 
ful consideration. 

I.  F.  Chapman. 

The  Beginners’  Declaration  of  Authorship 

It  happens  frequently  that  entrants  in  the  Be- 
ginners’ Competition  overlook  entirely  Rule  1,  which 
is  printed  for  their  exclusive  benefit  in  every  issue  of 
Photo-Era  Magazine.  There  can  be  no  excuse  for 
participants  to  ignore  it.  It  is  imperative  that  partic- 
ipants in  the  Beginners’  Competition  include  with 
their  data — which  later  must  correspond  with  Rule  7 
— a truthful  and  signed  declaration  to  the  effect  that, 
in  the  making  of  the  picture,  from  the  selection  and 
arrangement  of  the  subject  to  the  finishing  of  the  sub- 
mitted print,  they  have  received  no  assistance,  whatever. 

Furthermore,  the  entrant  must  have  practised 
photography  no  more  than  two  years.  In  order  to 
save  time  and  unnecessary  correspondence,  entries  in 
the  Beginners’  Competition  unaccompanied  by  the 
above-mentioned  data  and  declaration  cannot  receive 
the  usual  attention  from  the  Editors  of  Photo-Era 
Magazine.  However,  if  stamps  covering  return-post- 
age are  enclosed,  the  print  or  prints  will  be  returned  to 
the  sender  as  promptly  as  possible. 
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ON  THE  GROUNDGLASS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


Photographing  the  Indian  Rope-Trick 

Several  times,  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  I have 
referred  to  the  mysterious  trick  performed  by  Indian 
fakirs.  It  consists  of  throwing  a long  rope  into  the  air 
and  having  an  assistant  climb  up  the  suspended  rope, 
until  he  disappears  from  sight — all  done  before  the 
bewildered  and  open-mouthed  spectators.  Some 
bright  individual  suggested  that  photography  be  ap- 
plied to  this  puzzling  trick;  and,  sure  enough,  the  ex- 
posed plates  revealed — nothing! 

Another  attempt  was  made  not  long  ago  by 
Colonel  Barnard,  formerly  chief  of  the  Calcutta  Police. 
All  the  magician’s  operations,  such  as  throwing  the 
rope  into  the  air  and  the  boy  about  to  climb  the  sus- 
pended rope,  were  photographed  on  a roll  of  film, 
which,  after  being  developed,  revealed  none  of  these 
puzzling  movements.  Of  course,  the  negative  showed 
the  enclosure  where  the  trick  was  performed,  also  the 
spectators,  the  juggler,  the  rope  and  the  assistant;  but 
none  of  the  last  three  had  moved  in  the  least.  Colonel 
Barnard  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  juggler  ex- 
ercised an  hypnotic  influence  over  the  spectators  and 
induced  them  to  see  or  to  imagine  vividly,  that  which 
he,  the  juggler,  desired  them  to  behold. 

One  of  my  friends  has  recently  left  Boston  to  visit 
India,  two  of  his  objectives  being  the  Taj  Mahal,  at 
Agra,  and  witnessing,  “with  his  own  eyes,’’  and  photo- 
graphing, the  famous  rope-trick.  He  promised  to  let 
the  readers  of  Photo-Era  see  the  result  of  his  signi- 
ficant camera-performance. 


A Popular  but  Ill-Composed  Subject 

Photographic  history  repeats  itself.  This  is  shown 
frequently  in  the  pictures  that  are  entered  in  our 
monthly  competitions,  which  is  not  at  all  strange 
when  one  considers  how  small  the  world  really  is,  and 
how  nearly  alike  are  the  picture-making  methods  of 
many  camerists.  For  instance,  in  our  recent  Marine 
competition  there  was  a picture  of  water,  distant  land 
and  picturesque  sky  composing  a vertical  panel,  four 
by  six  and  one-half  inches.  The  picture  was  divided 
into  two  equal  parts  by  a narrow  strip  of  land  one-six- 
teenth of  an  inch  wide.  I have  met  this  subject  many 
times  before.  I refer  specially  to  the  one  published  in 
August,  1912,  which  was  used  to  illustrate  an  article 
by  William  H.  Downes  (Art-Editor  of  the  Boston  Tran- 
script) entitled  “ Pictorial  Surgery — A Problem  in  Com- 
position.” It  corresponds  in  every  particular  to  the 
one  that  came  to  my  attention  in  the  above-mentioned 
Marine  competition.  Mr.  Downes  showed  by  three 
pictures  that,  by  proper  trimming,  three  pictures  per- 
fect in  composition  and  spacing  could  be  produced. 
Thus,  the  problem  was  solved  by  leaving  the  fore- 
ground (composed  entirely  of  water)  untouched  and 
removing  one-third  of  the  section  devoted  to  the  sky. 
In  the  second  example,  the  entire  upper  portion  of  the 
picture  (the  sky)  wras  allowed  to  remain,  but  one-half 
of  the  foreground  was  trimmed  away.  In  the  third 
and  last  example  Mr.  Downes  retained  all  of  the  fore- 
ground (the  water)  and  omitted  one-half  of  the  upper 
portion  of  the  picture.  In  each  case  it  seemed  to  the 


casual  observer  as  if  the  camerist  had  made  three 
separate  exposures,  exercising — originally — admirable 
judgment  in  composing  his  pictures.  Nevertheless, 
in  similar  cases  it  may  be  that  the  camerist  finds  it 
easier  to  make  a snapshot  from  a moving  craft  by  hav- 
ing the  strip  of  land  divide  sky  and  water  equally,  and 
then  obtain  the  desired  result  by  judicious  trimming. 

Marine-pictures  of  this  character  frequently  draw 
the  fire  of  the  observant  snapshooter,  and  if  he  is  satis- 
fied with  the  original  result,  namely  a vertical,  bi- 
sected picture,  he  should  learn  to  realise  his  mistake 
and  benefit  by  the  valuable  lessons  in  composition  pre- 
sented by  the  Boston  art-critic. 

“Lend”  or  “Loan” 

To  the  contributor  who  assented  readily  to  the 
polite  suggestion  that  he  substitute  “lend”  for  "loan,” 
and  who,  appreciating  the  difference,  thanked  us  for 
improving  his  English,  I would  offer  the  following 
verses,  clipped  from  the  New  York  Herald: 

Dismissed. 

Perhaps  I loved  you  once — 

But  then  I half  forget — 

In  any  case,  I cannot  see 
Why  I should  love  you  yet. 

I merely  lent  my  heart. 

And  since  it  was  a loan, 

It  seems  to  me  I have  the  right 
To  claim  again  my  own. 

Unbroken  and  unscarred — 

In  fact  as  good  as  new — 

And  in  the  same  condition  quite, 

I give  yours  back  to  you. 

And,  if  it’s  not  intact, 

A week  will  make  it  so — 

A day,  sometimes,  can  heal  a heart 
That’s  smashed  to  bits,  I know. 

So,  once-beloved,  good-by! 

Forgotten,  please  forget — 

I have  so  many  things  to  do, 

The  morning’s  early  yet ! 

Abigail  W.  Cresson. 

Ready  for  Business 

Dear  Editor: — You  discuss  the  serious  side  of  the 
life  at  camera  clubs,  so  often,  that  an  account  of  the 
following  incident  may  be  acceptable — in  a humorous 
way.  “Kewpie,”  as  they  call  the  most  recent  addition 
to  our  camera  club,  on  account  of  his  good  looks  and 
winning  ways,  was  lost  the  other  day  in  the  subway 
station  of  the  Metropolis.  So  was  an  attractive, 
young  girl,  who  was  glancing  at  “Kewpie,"  hoping  for 
assistance.  “What  can  I do  for  you?”  he  said  to  her. 
Replied  she,  eagerly,  “I’m  trying  to  find  the  oscillator 
(escalator).”  He  (radiant),  “Is  that  so?  Well,  what’s 
the  matter  with  me?” 

F.  L.  T. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

pll 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 

lEi 

The  P.  P.  S.  of  San  Francisco 

The  Pictorial  Photographic  Society  of  San  Fran- 
cisco proposes  to  hold  its  first  Annual  Salon  of  Photog- 
raphy in  San  Francisco  in  May  of  1922. 

As  this  announcement  may  be  the  first  information 
that  readers  of  Photo-Era  Magazine  have  had  of 
this  Society,  a word  of  introduction  may  be  in  order. 
Composed  entirely  of  Pictorialists,  the  Society  includes 
in  its  membership  a considerable  number  of  workers 
of  recognised  standing  who  are  regular  contributors 
to  the  leading  Salons. 

Its  sole  purpose  is  the  advancement  of  the  art  of 
Pictorial  Photography  by  discussion  and  co-operation 
among  its  members  and  by  the  development  of  public 
appreciation,  through  its  Annual  Salon,  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  photographic  processes  as  a means  of  artis- 
tic expression.  Its  interests  and  aims  are  identical 
with  those  of  the  Pictorial  Photographers  of  America. 

The  Salon  will  be  international  in  character.  The 
Jury  of  Selection  cannot  be  now  announced,  but  will 
be  composed  of  men  or  women  of  recognised  merit  and 
fitness  to  the  end  that  the  standard  of  acceptance  may 
be  high  and  acceptance  of  a print  may  be  considered  a 
sound  recognition  of  its  merit.  Contributors  of  work 
of  outstanding  merit  will  be  elected  as  Contributing 
Members  of  the  Society.  The  Salon  will  be  held  in 
San  Francisco  at  the  Galleries  of  either  the  California 
Institute  of  Art  or  the  San  Francisco  Art  Association 
(Palace  of  Fine  Arts).  All  prints  will  be  shown  under 
glass.  Particular  attention  is  to  be  given  to  the  very 
careful  handling  and  re-shipment  of  contributions. 

Announcement  is  made  at  this  early  date  in  order 
that  there  may  be  ample  time  for  preparation  of 
contributions  and  so  that  the  Society  may  take  advan- 
tage of  any  suggestions  to  be  offered  which  will  facili- 
tate arrangements  or  improve  the  character  of  the 
Salon.  Entry-forms  will  be  sent  early  next  year. 

It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  the  Society  may  have 
your  support  and  co-operation  both  by  suggestion 
and  contribution  in  order  that  the  Salon  may  be  not 
only  the  best  possible  presentation  but  a broadly 
representative  exhibition  of  Pictorial  Photography. 
Any  communications  with  regard  to  the  Salon  should 
be  addressed  to  II.  A.  Hussey,  Salon  Secretary,  til 
Pine  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


Pictorial  Photographers  of  America 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Pictorial  Photographers 
of  America  took  place  on  December  5 in  the  large 
assembly-room  of  the  new  Art  Center,  65  East  56th 
Street,  New  York.  A large  number  of  members  was 
present.  Mr.  Jerry  D.  Drew  presided  and  told  us 
many  good  things  about  the  coming  1922  Annual, 
which  edition  is  hoped  to  surpass  even  the  large  sale  of 
this  year’s  book.  The  subject  of  the  evening  was 
“Winter-Scenes  and  Marines.”  There  was  a large 
exhibit  of  members’  work  upon  the  walls,  which  appro- 
priately illustrated  these  two  subjects.  W’e  were  very 
fortunate  to  obtain  as  the  speaker  of  the  evening  Mr. 
W illiam  II.  Zerl  ie.  the  well-known  photographic  author- 
ity, who  gave  us  a very  interesting  and  valuable  talk 


on  snow-pictures  and  marine  work.  Incidentally,  he 
brought  in  many  anecdotes  that  were  connected  with 
his  vocation  as  a staff-photographer  on  one  of  our  city’s 
large  dailies.  New  members  are  coming  in  rapidly; 
and,  all  in  all,  our  society  is  in  exctllcnt  shape. 

Dr.  T.  W.  Kilmer. 

The  Next  Pittsburgh  Salon 

Although  it  is  an  honor  for  any  pictorialist  to  have 
his  pictures  hung  at  the  London  Salon,  it  is  a proud 
distinction  to  have  them  shown  at  an  American  Salon, 
the  yearly  Pittsburgh  Salon,  for  instance. 

W1  toever  has  had  his  pictures  hung  at  the  Pittsburgh 
Salon  is  always  eager  to  have  it  known.  Proof  of  this 
can  be  seen  in  the  series,  “My  First  Photograph,”  which 
has  been  running  in  Photo-Era  Magazine  since  July, 
1921,  where  this  pleasant  circumstance  is  mentioned 
along  with  other  famous  photographic  salons.  Pitts- 
burgh Salon  enjoys  the  privilege  of  using  the  finest 
gallery  on  this  continent. 

The  Ninth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Salon  of  Photography,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Section  of  the  Academy  of  Science  and  Art, 
will  be  held  in  the  Galleries  of  the  Carnegie  Institute, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  from  March  1 to  31,  inclusive,  1922. 
The  Exhibition  will  be  open  daily  10.00  a.m.  to  10.00 
p.m.,  Sundays  2.00  p.m.  to  6.00  p.m.  The  aim  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Salon  is  to  exhibit  only  that  class  of  work 
in  Pictorial  Photography  in  which  there  is  distinct  evi- 
dence of  personal  artistic  feeling  and  execution.  All 
work  submitted  to  the  Committee  of  Selection  will  be 
carefully  and  impartially  considered,  and  no  preference 
will  be  given  the  work  of  members  of  the  Salon.  All 
pictorial  workers  are  cordially  invited  to  contribute. 

Entry-forms,  which  give  all  the  necessary  informa- 
tion, together  with  conditions  of  entry  including  the 
last  day  when  prints  will  be  received,  namely:  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1922,  may  be  had  by  applying  to  Charles  II. 
Archer,  Secretary,  Pittsburgh  Salon,  1412  Carnegie 
Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Floyd  Vail’s  Exhibition  at  Brooklyn  Institute 

Few  have  done  more  to  focus  the  attention  of  the 
art-loving  public  upon  the  pictorial  photograph  as  a 
subject  for  an  exhibition  than  has  Floyd  Vail,  F.R.P.S., 
who  will  be  known  to  many  of  the  readers  of  this 
periodical  as  the  man  who  is  responsible  for  enabling 
the  American  enthusiast  to  see  in  the  spacious  galleries 
of  the  Camera  Club  in  New  York  the  work  of  Bertram 
Cox,  of  Alexander  Keighley,  of  Fred  Judge  and  of 
F.  J.  Mortimer,  and  who  is  arranging  for  further  similar 
exhibitions.  Mr.  Vail,  in  addition  to  his  activities  in 
exhibiting  the  work  of  others,  is  himself  an  energetic 
salon  contributor,  although  in  recent  years  he  has  con- 
centrated his  efforts  in  that  regard  on  exhibitions  held 
abroad  and  has  modestly  held  aloof  from  participation 
in  American  Salons.  It  seems  fitting,  therefore,  that 
the  Photographic  Department  of  the  Brooklyn  Insti- 
tute of  Arts  and  Sciences  should  have  recognised  Mr. 
Vail’s  eminence  in  the  field  of  pictorial  photography 
by  opening  its  winter-season  of  one-man  shows  at  its 
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rooms  in  the  Academy  of  Music  in  Brooklyn,  with  an 
exhibition  of  Mr.  Vail's  work,  which  attracted  a great 
deal  of  attention  and  much  pleasant  comment  on  the 
part  of  numerous  visitors.  The  display,  which  con- 
sisted of  some  sixty-five  prints,  was  broad  in  scope  and 
included  prints  that  have  been  shown  in  almost  every 
important  salon,  European  and  American. 

Space  will  not  permit  an  analysis  of  the  exhibition, 
and  one  must  be  content  with  a reference  to  the  prints 
which,  if  such  a thing  be  possible  in  a show  of  uniform 
excellence,  stand  out  above  their  neighbors  in  what 
was  a very  attractive  demonstration  of  the  versatility 
of  this  skilful  workman.  Among  these  gems  were  “An 
Abandoned  Mill,”  “A  Morning  in  the  Bronx,”  “Mist 
and  Sunshine,”  “Summer  Silence,”  “Drear  December,” 
“Mohawk  Trail,”  “Autumn  Afternoon,”  “Through 
Snow  and  Sleet,”  “October  Morning,”  “A  Landscape 
Artist,”  “Glendale,”  “Homeward”  (a  beautiful  group- 
ing of  some  children),  and  “Autumn  Morning.” 

W.  A.  Alcock. 


The  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Camera  Club 

Like  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  in  the 
larger  cities  in  this  country,  the  one  at  Boston,  Mass., 
U.S.A.,  has  organised  a camera  club  consisting  of 
members  only.  The  organisation  is  managed  by  the 
following  officers:  President,  Hyman  Levy;  secretary- 
treasurer,  H.  J.  Blake.  The  club  is  fully  equipped  to 
do  work  by  day  or  night.  There  is  an  enlarging-room, 
a printing-room,  five  individual  developing-rooms,  and 
a club-room  for  meetings,  exhibitions  and  lectures. 
The  club,  at  present,  numbers  about  twenty-five  mem- 
bers, including  Arthur  Hammond  who  is  the  first 
Honorary  Member.  The  club  has  already  been  ad- 
dressed by  competent  speakers  including  Wilfred  A. 
French,  Managing-Editor  of  Photo-Era  Magazine, 
and  F.  R.  Fraprie,  editor  and  publisher  of  American 
Photography. 


Franklin  I.  Jordan  Head  of  Printing-Plant 

Franklin  I.  Jordan  who  has  attained  considerable 
success  in  camera-activity,  having  won  several  prizes 
in  Photo-Era  competitions,  together  with  More  Bros, 
has  taken  over  the  plant  of  the  Pilgrim  Press  (in  future 
to  be  known  as  the  Jordan  & More  Press)  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  of  which  plant  he  has  been  manager  for  the  past 
eight  years. 

When  asked  if  this  new  responsibility  would  prevent 
him  from  indulging  his  hobby,  Mr.  Jordan  said  that  it 
would,  to  some  extent  ; but  that  there  were  many  holi- 
days and  Saturday  afternoons  of  which  he  would  take 
advantage.  Photo-workers  of  his  ability  ought  not  to 
be  prevented  from  exercising  their  artistic  skill. 


Against  Billboards 

The  Wisconsin  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  at  its 
annual  convention  in  Appleton,  Wis.,  has  launched 
a campaign  against  billboards  along  highways.  It  is 
stated  in  resolutions  addressed  to  the  State  highway 
commission  and  members  of  the  legislature  that  the 
roads  are  not  the  place  for  advertising-signs,  because 
of  their  detriment  to  natural  beauty,  and  it  is  suggested 
that  the  newspaper  is  the  more  legitimate  medium 
through  which  the  retail-merchant  should  seek  patron- 
age. WTe  assume  that  the  simple,  unobtrusive  signs, 
“Kodak  as  you  go,”  will  be  allowed  to  remain.  They 
draw  the  attention  to  beauty-spots  ahead. 


“Winter-Trips  in  the  White  Mountains’’ 

In  connection  with  winter-sports  and  camera- 
activities  during  the  winter-months,  we  announce  an 
illustrated  article,  “Winter-Trips  in  the  White  Moun- 
tains'' by  our  well-known  pictorial  contributor  Kenneth 
D.  Smith.  We  are  sure  that  our  readers  will  do  well  to 
profit  by  Mr.  Smith's  practical  article  and  the  delights 
he  describes  of  a winter- vacation  with  a camera.  The 
February  issue  will  contain  this  interesting  article. 

A Letter  That  We  Appreciate 

Publisher  of  Photo-Era  Magazine: 

A most  pleasant  surprise  was  the  information  con- 
tained in  your  letter  of  November  15  informing  me  that 
I had  been  awarded  the  first  prize  in  the  “Architectural 
Subjects”  Competition. 

The  winning  of  such  a prize  has  been  the  one  out- 
standing ambition  of  my  photographic  career,  and, 
above  the  monetary  value  of  some  I deem  it  an  honor 
“worth  while.”  To  Photo-Era  Magazine  is  due  all 
the  credit  of  whatever  success  I have  achieved  both 
from  my  reading  of  it  and  your  ever-willingness  to  give 
in  useful  information,  whatever  might  be  the  questions 
propounded  to  you,  solutions  to  the  problems  desired. 

Kindly  accept  my  sincere  thanks  and  express  to  the 
judges  my  gratitude  in  return  for  this  honor  bestowed. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Trenton,  New  Jersey,  Alvah  G.  Clark. 

November  19,  1921. 


Detroit  Camera  Club 

We  are  informed  by  W.  E.  Taylor,  secretary,  that 
the  Detroit  Camera  Club  has  moved  to  its  new  club- 
rooms  at  1304  Jefferson  Avenue  East,  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan. The  club  now  has  two  large  rooms  on  the  first 
floor  with  a basement  that  contains  four  darkrooms, 
lockers  and  other  up-to-date  equipment.  A cordial 
invitation  is  extended  to  any  photographers  passing 
through  Detroit  to  call.  We  wish  the  club  every  success 
in  its  new  home,  and  may  it  continue  to  grow  and 
flourish  as  in  the  past. 

Portland  (Me.)  Camera  Club 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Portland  Camera  Club, 
Photographic  Section,  Portland  Society  of  Art,  will  be 
held  in  the  Galleries  of  the  Society,  Portland,  Maine, 
from  March  3 to  April  2,  1922.  The  last  date  for  re- 
ceiving prints  is  February  15,  1922.  All  pictorialists 
are  cordially  invited  to  contribute.  Entry-blanks  will 
be  mailed  later. 

Exhibition  Committee  Portland  Camera  Club 

E.  Roy  Monroe 
Henry  A.  Peabody 
Alfred  Brinkler 


Remember  Your  Trade-Paper 

It  may  safely  be  said  that  business-paper  advertising 
is  the  foundation  upon  which  almost  all  successful 
general  advertising  has  been  built.  Important  as  the 
latter  is  to  manufacturers  in  many  lines,  it  is  essential 
only  to  a comparatively  few,  whereas  business-paper 
advertising  is  essential  to  large  success  in  every  line. 

The  power  of  business-paper  advertising  is  almost 
unbelievable.  Large  businesses,  whole  industries  in 
fact,  have  been  built  up  without  a line  of  advertising 
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anywhere  but  in  business-papers.  Almost  every  manu- 
facturer of  outstanding  importance  to-day  grew  from 
small  beginnings.  A great  majority  of  these  first  learned 
of  the  business-building  power  of  publicity  through 
advertising  in  the  papers  of  their  respective  trades  and 
industries.  To  this  day  they  continue  to  maintain  this 
class  of  advertising  under  all  business-conditions. 

Selective  in  the  character  of  its  circulation,  the  busi- 
ness-paper enables  the  advertiser  to  choose  readers  of 
any  given  class  or  occupation;  makes  it  possible  for 
him  to  talk  to  his  “market”  in  its  own  language  and 
upon  the  points  in  which  it  is  interested. 

A personal  experience  with  business-paper  advertis- 
ing covering  a period  of  over  twelve  years  has  proved 
to  me  that  the  progressive  men  in  any  industry,  pro- 
fession or  trade,  from  the  biggest  and  most  commanding 
figures  down,  read  business-papers. — W.  L.  Rickard, 
President  of  Rickard  & Co. 

Advertising  <f-  Selling. 

A Letter  that  Speaks  for  Itself 

Publisher  of  Photo-Era  Magazine: 

We  continue  to  receive  inquiries  of  a high  class  from 
our  advertisement  in  Photo-Era  Magazine  and  we 
are  receiving  orders  through  the  advertisement  more 
quickly  than  it  has  been  our  experience  in  other  maga- 
zines— that  is  to  say — from  the  time  of  first  appearance 
of  the  advertisement. 

We  keenly  appreciate  the  high  standard  you  main- 
tain and  will  be  glad  if  any  endorsement  of  ours  will  be 
of  assistance  in  advertising  your  efficiency  and  excel- 
lence as  an  advertising-medium. 

Cordially  yours 

The  Handcraft  Studio. 

Johnstown,  Penn. 

Dec.  7.  1921. 

What  the  People  Need  to  Learn 

If  “we,  the  common  people”  of  the  Ended  States, 
were  better  versed  in  economics  and  finance,  much 
would  be  added  to  the  material  well-being  of  the  nation. 
A large  proportion  of  the  discontent  and  unrest,  so 
detrimental  to  business  and  prosperity,  has  been  due 
to  the  propaganda  of  ill-formed  agitators  and  half- 
baked  theorisers.  The  last-named  class  includes  not 
merely  poorly  educated  persons,  but  not  a few  college- 
professors  and  other  intellectuals  who  have  no  experi- 
ence in,  or  comprehension  of,  practical  affairs,  and  who 
dwell  mentally  in  Utopia. 

There  are  certain  cast-iron  economic  facts  and  simple 
elementary  principles  that  every  American  citizen 
should  be  familiar  with,  if  the  country  is  ever  to  prosper 
as  it  should.  Ignorance,  or  ignoring,  of  these  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  sometimes  on  both,  causes  most  of 
the  frictions  arising  in  the  industrial  world.  Capital 
has  short-sightedly,  even  as  regards  its  own  interests, 
often  occupied  an  unwise  economic  position,  while 
labor  has  been  prone  to  confuse  the  economic  law  with 
capitalism  and  to  arraign  the  latter  for  conditions  in- 
evitable in  the  very  nature  of  things. 

The  business  of  business  is  to  make  profit  and  that 
is  its  primary  reason  for  being.  It  must  conduct  its 
operations  along  certain  rigid  lines,  if  it  is  to  succeed, 
and  its  success  is  a universal  need.  Yet  to  multitudes 
the  conditions,  under  which  alone  business  can  thrive, 
are  a sealed  book.  They  imagine  that  the  rules  of  busi- 
ness are  purely  arbitrary  and  can  be  changed  at  will 
without  entailing  harm.  They  do  not  realise  the  neces- 
sity and  the  difficulty  that  control  and  shape  the  action 
of  the  managers  of  enterprises. — Leslie's  Weekly. 


Camera-Prints  of  Picturesque  Boston 

When,  several  years  ago,  Joseph  Pennell  made  the 
astounding  statement  that  Boston,  the  Bay  State  capi- 
tal, was  devoid  of  places  of  pictorial  interest,  he  reck- 
oned without  his  host.  Recalling  that  gratuitous  re- 
mark, the  members  of  the  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  Union 
Camera  Club  set  to  work  and  sought  out  the  pic- 
turesque spots  of  Greater  Boston — such  as  pass  un- 
noticed by  the  casual  observer — and  photographed 
them,  guided  by  their  artistic  intuition.  The  results  of 
those  efforts  were  shown  in  a collection  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  prints  in  the  Fine  Arts  Exhibition-Room  of 
the  Boston  Public  Library,  December  12  to  26,  reveal- 
ing a wealth  of  picturesque  material  unsuspected  even 
by  the  local  artists  of  the  brush.  Unfortunately,  our 
visit  to  this  delightful  and  illuminating  display  came 
at  a time  when  this  issue  was  preparing  to  go  to  press; 
hence  regretful  brevity. 

In  response  to  the  earnest  appeal  of  President  Herbert 

B.  Turner,  the  members  of  the  camera  club  bent  to 
their  task  with  exemplary  ardor,  discrimination  and 
industry.  They  have  produced  a collection  of  photo- 
graphs which,  for  thematic  novelty,  artistic  beauty  and 
civic  interest,  are  unique  and  highly  creditable  to 
the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  club.  While  most  of  the  mem- 
bers made  special  visits  among  unfrequented  places  in 
Greater  Boston,  for  the  benefit  of  this  particular  show, 
others  drew  on  their  stock  of  negatives  made  previously, 
prints  of  a number  of  which  have  already  appeared  in 
Photo-Era  Magazine.  Although  the  pictures  were 
generally  of  surpassing  excellence,  those  which  made  the 
strongest  impression  on  the  writer  were  by  Ralph  Os- 
borne, “the  romantic”;  Herbert  B.  Turner,  “the  ver- 
satile”; G.  H.  Seelig,  “the  poetic”;  and  Alton  H. 
Blackinton,  “the  bold.”  Among  the  prints  upon 
which  the  writer  looked  with  lingering  admiration  were 
“Osborne’s  Alley — Province  Court,"  “Branch  Street” 
and  “Harvard  Place,”  by  Ralph  Osborne;  “Charles 
Gate,”  “Industry”  (tug  about  to  pass  through  draw- 
bridge) and  “City  Hospital — Worcester  Square,”  by 
Herbert  B.  Turner;  “Grand  Stairway — Public  Library,” 
“Fenway,”  “Freight- Yard  near  Huntington  Avenue” 
and  "Fenway  Symphony”  (in  winter),  by  G.  H.  Seelig; 
“Boston  Harbor,”  “Arlington  Street  Church,”  “Quincy 
Market,”  “West  Boston  Bridge”  and  “Front  of  Public 
Library,”  by  A.  H.  Blackinton;  “Copley  Place,”  by 

C.  E.  Dodge;  “Mt.  Vernon  Street,”  by  E.  O.  Hiler; 
“Brook  Farm”  and  “From  Springfield-Street  Bridge,” 
by  Thomas  E.  Swett;  “Break  in  the  Clouds,”  by  W.  J. 
.Taycock;  “Lion  of  Grand  Stairway — Public  Library,” 
by  Louis  Astrella;  “View  of  Boston”  and  “Summer  in 
Riverway,”  by  W.  H.  C Pillsbury;  “Glimpse  of  Faneuil 
Hall,”  by  Harold  E.  Almv;  “Creek  Square,”  by  W.  L. 
Manson;  “West  Boston  Bridge,”  by  W.  A.  Barretta; 
“Fountain  at  Night — Boston  Common,”  by  Henry 
Shaw;  “Old  South  Church — Arcade,”  by  George  S. 
Akasu.  These  and  other  pictorialists  of  the  club  showed 
that  they  had  visited  with  exceeding  profit  the  North 
End,  Beacon  Hill,  Back  Bay,  Boston  Harbor,  the  busi- 
ness-section, the  park-system  and  other  All  Boston 
districts.  Other  prints  of  rare  pictorial  interest  were 
by  W.  E.  Burwell,  A.  S.  Dockham,  H.  O.  Clarke, 
Henry  A.  Stanley,  M.  J.  Cochran,  Benj.  F.  Thompson 
and  Donald  Barnes.  A series  of  aerial  photographs  of 
exceptional  merit,  by  Henry  Shaw,  were  a prominent 
feature  of  this  truly  remarkable  exhibition. 

This  collection  of  the  pictorial  possibilities  of  Greater 
Boston,  which  has  drawn  admiring  crowds  while  shown 
at  the  Boston  Public  Library,  will  be  on  exhibition  at 
the  Boston  City  Club  throughout  the  month  of  January. 

W.  A.  F. 
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C.  M.  Y. — Camera-club  outings  for  winter- 
sports  photography  in  New  England  may  be  ar- 
ranged by  writing  to  Denny  B.  Goode,  secretary, 
Convention  and  Tourist  Bureau,  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Boston,  Mass.  The  railroads  and  hotels 
are  co-operating  to  make  winter-sports  popular  as 
never  before;  and,  by  reducing  their  rates  have  made  it 
possible  for  camera-clubs  or  other  organisations  to 
enjoy  outings  during  the  winter-season. 

R.  F.  K. — It  is  easy  to  overdevelop  and  make 
a print  too  dark.  Stop  development  as  soon  as  you 
have  obtained  the  proper  tone.  For  brush-develop- 
ment, a wide,  flat,  camel-hair  brush  is  the  best.  It 
enables  you  to  eliminate  bubbles  and  other  minute 
obstructions.  Exposing  sensitised  paper  to  the  light 
of  magnesium-ribbon  is  the  old,  safe  and  effective 
method. 

A.  F. — Effective  flashlight-devices  for  amateurs 
are  made  by  the  Eastern  Kodak  Company.  These  may 
be  obtained  from  such  dealers  as  Robey-French  Com- 
pany, Pinkham  & Smith  Company,  Ralph  Harris  & 
Company  and  others  in  Boston,  Mass.  The  Prosch 
Mfg.  Company  of  New  York  used  to  make  a hand- 
flashlamp  for  the  use  of  pure  magnesium-powder.  One 
of  the  best  portable  electric  lights  is  made  by  the 
Halldorson  Company,  Chicago. 

C.  K.  W. — To  make  sure  that  all  hypo  has 
been  eliminated  from  plates,  films  or  prints 
drain  some  of  the  last  wash-water  into  a glass  and  add  a 
little  water.  Place  the  glass  on  a sheet  of  white  paper. 
Add  enough  potassium  permanganate  to  color  the 
water  pink.  If  the  plates,  films  or  prints  are  free  of 
hypo  the  wash-water  will  remain  pink.  If  the  pink 
color  disappears,  there  is  still  hypo  in  the  wash-water. 
Many  fine  negatives  and  prints  have  become  useless 
in  later  years  owing  to  the  effects  of  hypo  that  was  not 
entirely  washed  away. 

D.  P.  S. — Making  lantern-slides  is  a special 
photo-activity  that  requires  technical  skill. 

You  will  find  the  following  articles  on  making  lantern- 
slides,  in  monochrome  or  in  colors,  in  back-numbers  of 
Photo-Era  Magazine  as  follows:  “Making  Lantern- 
Slides  at  Home,”  by  Allen  E.  Churchill,  Feb.,  1914; 
“Stand  Development  for  Lantern-Slides,”  by  Bernard 
Ward,  M.  S.  C.,  Feb.,  1912;  “Lantern-Slides — Direct 
in  the  Camera,”  by  W.  L.  G.  Bennett,  Nov.,  1911; 
“A  Practical  Introduction  to  Lantern-Slide  Making,” 
by  Rev.  Thos.  Perkins,  Mar.,  1907;  “The  Enlarging- 
Lantern  for  Making  Lantern-Slides,”  by  E.  Murray, 
April,  1915;  “Lantern-Slides  in  Natural  Colors,”  in 
two  parts,  by  William  Spiller,  Feb.  and  Mar.,  1915. 

F.  P.  S. — To  photograph  paintings,  pastels, 
and  statuary  is,  as  you  say,  an  appropriate  winter- 
occupation.  To  do  it  well,  requires  experience;  and  we 
would  recommend  to  you — as  a new  subscriber — the 
competition,  “Copying  Works  of  Art,”  the  prize-win- 
ning pictures  of  which,  together  with  illuminating  and 
helpful  data,  were  published  in  Photo-Era  Magazine 
June,  1921. 

I.  S.  A. — There  are  many  successful  women 
professional  photographers  but  not  very  many  have 
entered  the  field  of  commercial  photography.  It  is  one 
thing  to  have  a studio  to  which  patrons  may  come  or 
to  go  to  their  homes;  but  it  is  another  matter  to  go  out 


into  the  business-world  to  make  pictures  in  all  sorts 
of  places  and  under  all  manner  of  difficult  conditions. 
Of  course,  there  are  certain  women  who  can  and  will 
do  well  in  commercial  photography;  but  there  are  more 
who  will  do  better  in  portrait-photography  where  they 
are  not  subjected  so  much  to  conditions  beyond  their 
control.  A thorough  course  at  any  of  the  photographic 
schools  or  colleges  advertised  in  Photo-Era  Maga- 
zine will  be  of  great  value  to  any  woman  who  con- 
templates entering  the  field  of  commercial  photography. 

P.  M.  F. — The  reading  of  photographic  books 
and  magazines  is  a very  important  factor  in  help- 
ing you  to  get  more  out  of  photography.  Of  course, 
the  instruction-book  that  accompanies  the  camera  will 
enable  you  to  make  pictures  if  you  follow  its  rules 
carefully;  but  beyond  that,  it  does  not  pretend  to 
go.  Were  the  instruction-book  all  that  was  needed  in 
the  study  and  practice  of  photography,  there  would 
be  no  reason  for  the  many  excellent  photographic  text- 
books and  magazines.  To  confine  yourself  entirely  to 
the  instruction-book  would  be  like  being  satisfied  to 
confine  your  reading  in  literature  to  the  contents  of  a 
First  Reader  in  school.  The  instruction-book  has  its 
important  place;  but  it  is  but  the  beginning  and  not 
the  end  of  photography. 

E.  T.  T. — The  Wetplate  or  the  Wetplate  Pro- 
cess referred  to  frequently,  in  the  photographic  press, 
is  the  Collodion-Process,  used,  professionally,  since 
about  1848,  and  discontinued  in  the  eighties,  when  it 
was  quite  generally  succeeded  by  the  dryplate.  The 
wetplate  was  very  inconvenient  and  “messy.”  The 
practitioner  was  almost  invariably  afflicted  with  black- 
ened fingers,  due  to  contact  with  the  silver  sensitising- 
solution;  and  his  process  was  jocosely  called  the  “black 
art.”  The  glass-plate  was  first  thoroughly  cleaned, 
then  coated  with  collodion  and,  lastly,  dipped,  with 
the  aid  of  a rubber  “dipper,”  into  a vertical  glass 
“bath”  containing  the  silver  sensitising-bath,  where  it 
was  allowed  to  remain  for  about  one  minute.  The 
plate,  while  still  wet,  was  placed  at  once  in  the  holder, 
and,  before  it  had  begun  to  dry  in  the  least,  was  imme- 
diately exposed,  as  otherwise  failure  would  residt. 
The  exposed  plate  was  developed  without  delay  in  an 
aqueous  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  acetic  acid 
and  nitric  acid,  fixed,  washed  and  dried.  If  the  nega- 
tive, after  developing,  appeared  to  be  weak,  it  was 
strengthened  or  intensified  by  “redeveloping” — which 
could  be  done  even  after  it  had  been  fixed.  It  was  then 
thoroughly  washed,  and  set  up  to  dry. 

C.  D.  W. — Making  pictures  from  a boat  re- 
quires careful  attention  to  the  shutter-speed  and  to  the 
lens  stops.  Even  on  cloudy  days,  less  exposure  is 
required  on  the  water  than  on  land.  Light  is  reflected 
from  the  surface  of  the  water  to  an  amazing  degree. 
In  most  cases,  the  best  way  to  control  the  exposure  is 
to  use  a smaller  stop.  That  is,  if  you  are  accustomed 
to  use  F/8  at  1/50  second,  stop  down  to  F/16.  How- 
ever, if  it  is  necessary  to  use  F/8,  increase  the  shutter- 
speed  to  1/75  or  1/100  second  and  thus  prevent  over- 
exposure. A cloudy  day  on  the  water  will  enable 
you  to  obtain  many  beautiful  effects  that  cannot  be 
had  when  the  sun  is  shining  brightly.  Usually,  a 
cloudy  day  is  a quiet  day,  and  the  play  of  light  and 
shade  on  the  water  may  be  portrayed  to  advantage. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 

Books  reviewed  in  this  magazine,  or  any  others  our 
readers  may  desire,  will  be  furnished  by  us  at  the  lowest 
market-prices.  Send  for  our  list  of  approved  books. 


The  American  Annual  of  Photography,  1922. 
Volume  XXXVI.  Edited  by  Percy  Y.  Howe.  290 
pages  of  text.  Over  200  illustrations;  21  in  color. 
Price,  paper,  $1.75;  doth  (Library  Edition),  $2.50. 
Postage  according  to  zone.  New  York:  George 
Murphy,  Inc.,  57  East  9th  Street,  sole  sales-agent. 

As  the  American  Annual  of  Photography  makes  its 
welcome  thirty-sixth  appearance,  we  cannot  fail  to 
note  that  each  succeeding  year  it  seems  to  reflect  more 
accurately  the  photographic  thought  of  America.  The 
present  volume,  editorially  and  typographically,  is 
superior  to  the  one  of  last  year.  Good  printing  should 
always  supplement  good  photography.  The  publisher 
of  this  year's  Annual  deserves  to  be  complimented. 

The  literary  contributions  are  unusually  varied, 
practical  and  interesting.  Such  well-known  author- 
ities as  Paul  L.  Anderson,  William  Alexander  Alcock, 
Carl  W.  Atkinson,  A.  H.  Beardsley,  Sigismund  Blu- 
mann,  Louis  F.  Bucher,  C.  II.  Claudy,  J.  I.  Crabtree, 
Frederick  C.  Davis,  William  S.  Davis,  Arthur  G.  El- 
dridge,  Arthur  II.  Farrow,  George  I).  Jopson,  Dr.  T.  W. 
Kilmer,  August  Krug,  Sophie  L.  Lauffer,  Francis  Orville 
Libby,  A.  Lockett,  Charles  II.  Partington,  Charles  F. 
Rice,  George  Steele  Seymour,  Dr.  R.  W.  Shufeldt, 
James  Thomson  and  others  offer  the  reader  a fund  of 
photographic  information  of  rare  value. 

Among  the  pictorial  contributors  may  be  found 
those  whose  work  is  known  internationally  and  who 
truly  represent  the  best  in  America.  The  list  includes 
Paul  S.  Anderson,  Louis  Astrella,  William  Alexander 
Alcock,  Lawrence  Baker,  Edgar  A.  Cohen,  William  S. 
Davis,  Rudolf  Eickemeyer,  W in.  Shewell  Ellis,  Theodore 
Eitel,  Arthur  H.  Farrow,  Louis  F.  Fleckenstein,  Jared 
Gardner,  Louis  A.  Goetz,  G.  W.  Hal  ting,  Belle  Johnson, 
Carl  H.  Kattelman,  Dr.  T.  IV.  Kilmer,  August  Krug, 
tv  arren  R.  Laity,  Sophie  L.  Lauffer,  Francis  Orville 
Libby,  William  Ludlum,  William  Elbert  M acnaughtan. 
Holmes  I.  Mettee,  Percy  Neyman,  Dr.  J.  II.  Pardoe, 
Charles  II.  Partington,  W.  LI.  Porterfield,  Lawrence  C. 
Randall,  Charles  I . Rice,  George  Steele  Seymour,  P.  F. 
Squier,  Kate  Smith,  Louis  F.  Steele,  James  Thomson, 
Floyd  Vail,  John  H.  Whitehead  and  many  others 
whose  work  is  well  known. 

The  volume  concludes  with  the  American  Annual 
Formulary,  Tables  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Chemical 
Elements,  Comparative  Speed-Numbers,  Calculating 
Distances  in  Enlarging  and  Reducing,  Distances  for 
Lise  in  Focusing,  Length  of  Studios,  Uniform  System 
for  Stops  and  list  of  American  Photographic  Societies 
and  Camera  Clubs.  The  American  Annual  of  Photog- 
raphy, 1922,  is  filled  with  up-to-the-minute  photo- 
graphic information  and  the  illustrations  are  a pic- 
torial treat.  The  amateur  or  professional  photog- 
rapher who  is  really  eager  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times 
will  obtain  a copy  at  the  first  opportunity  from  his 
photo-dealer  or  from  Photo-Era  Magazine.  As  the 
edition  is  limited  and  the  demand  is  great,  orders 
should  be  placed  at  once. 


Poems  of  the  Dance.  An  Anthology.  Edited  and 
illustrated  with  pictorial  photographs  by  Edward  R, 
Dickson.  8vo,  263  pages.  Cloth.  Price,  $3.00. 
New  York,  U.S.A.:  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  1921. 

This  anthology  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
poems  of  the  dance  is  the  first  of  its  character  to  be 
compiled  in  any  language.  It  begins  with  the  early 
Hindu  and  Chinese  classics  of  1500  b.c.  and  takes  the 
reader  through  Greek,  Hebraic,  Roman,  Medieval, 
Elizabethan,  Victorian  and  North  American  Indian 
poetic  dance-expressions.  It  concludes  with  the  work 
of  the  poets  of  1920.  Here  one  encounters  dance-poems 
that  range  from  Jeremiah  to  James  Oppenheim,  from 
Shakespeare  to  Carl  Sandburg,  from  William  Blake  to 
William  Rose  Benet.  A prefatory  essay  giving  glimpses 
into  the  art  of  dancing,  is  from  the  pen  of  the  poet- 
critic,  Louis  Untermeyer. 

After  satirising  the  decline  of  the  ancient,  classic 
dances,  the  debasing  of  the  human  body  by  the  tyranny 
of  modern  dress,  and  extolling  the  reanimating  art  of 
Isidora  Duncan,  Mr.  Untermeyer  pays  a well-deserved 
tribute  to  the  interpretative  skill  of  Mr.  Dickson,  as 
exemplified  by  his  really  beautiful  photographs: — ■ 
“More  than  one  echo  of  this  is  captured  in  Mr. 
Dickson’s  anthology.  His  collection  of  poems  of  the 
dance  is  not  only  a unique  assembling,  but  is  an  illu- 
mined commentary:  a record  of  how  poets  of  various 
centuries  and  frequently  opposed  temperaments  have 
responded  to  this  seemingly  neglected  art.  Possibly 
the  most  outstanding  feature  of  Mr.  Dickson’s  com- 
pilation is  its  range;  he  selects,  with  a discriminating 
catholicity,  from  the  ancient  Chinese  and  Hindu 
classics  as  well  as  from  the  most  experimental  moderns; 
if  he  seems  partial  to  the  Elizabethans,  it  is  not  because 
he  is  unaware  of  the  Georgians.  From  Jeremiah  to 
James  Oppenheim,  from  Shakespeare  to  Carl  Sandburg, 
from  Will  iam  Blake  to  William  Benet — one  is  given  a 
wide  variety  of  perceptions  of  a fundamental  passion. 
Here,  illuminated  by  Mr.  Dickson’s  sensitive  photo- 
graphs, are  reminders  of  that  primitive  wonder. 

“Rousing  the  world,  the  dance  still  rejuvenates  both 
art  and  life.  For  its  leap  expresses  the  oldest  wish  for 
freedom,  and  its  rhythms  contain  the  mirth  and  grav- 
ity of  youth.” 

Pictorial  Landscape  Photography.  By  The  Photo- 
Pietorialists  of  Buffalo.  Large  octavo.  252  pages. 
53  illustrations,  three  appendixes  and  index.  Cloth, 
$3.50.  Boston,  U.  S.  A.  American  Photographic 
Publishing  Company,  1921. 

Interest  in  pictorial  photography  among  amateur  and 
professional  photographers  is  greater  to-day  than  ever 
before.  It  has  become  that  part  of  photography  which 
is  appealing  more  and  more  to  those  workers  who  seek 
higher  and  more  beautiful  forms  of  pictorial  expression. 
One  has  but  to  visit  the  photographic  salons  to  learn 
that  the  leading  contributors  of  international  fame  are 
practical  exponents  of  pictorial  photography.  The 
desire  seems  to  be  to  get  away  from  the  stereotyped 
methods  and  technical  or  artistic  limitations  imposed 
by  the  past.  However,  this  does  not  mean  that  sound 
fundamentals  are  discarded  or  that  they  are  not  valued 
highly  by  present-day  pictorialists.  The  purpose  ap- 
pears to  be  to  utilise  the  best  from  the  past,  and  with 
it,  to  push  on  into  fields  that  promise  even  greater 
fruition. 

At  this  time,  it  is  especially  fitting  that  a book  should 
make  its  appearance  which  describes  in  detail  one  of  the 
foundation-stones  of  pictorial  photography.  In  “Picto- 
rial Landscape  Photography”  by  The  Photo-Picto- 
(' Continued  on  page  60) 
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CARINE  and  will  cadby 

It  is  not  often  that  photographers  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  test  three  new  products  in  connection  with 
each  other;  but  this  has  been  our  good  fortune,  quite 
lately.  Neither  of  them  had  been  “on  the  market” 
more  than  four  months;  but  it  is  quite  safe  to  say  all 
three,  before  their  appearance,  had  given  not  a little 
trouble,  and  been  the  centers  of  much  study  and  careful 
consideration.  Twelve  months  covers  the  public  col- 
lective life  of  these  three  products,  and  no  one  can  fore- 
tell their  future  possibilities. 

They  are,  in  the  order  of  our  experiment — but  not 
necessarily  of  their  ultimate  importance — the  new 
ultra  rapid  “Eclipse”  plate,  made  by  the  Imperial  Dry 
Plate  Company;  Kodak’s  latest  variety  of  Kodura 
printing-paper,  called  “Etching  Brown,”  and — a baby! 
The  latter  strictly  conforms  to  the  necessities  of  the 
case,  for  he  is  the  son  of  a well-known  personality  in 
the  London  photographic  world. 

Here,  then,  are  our  raw  materials.  The  four-months- 
old  baby  was  photographed  on  one  of  the  fast  plates, 
from  which  a print  was  made  on  the  new  paper,  here- 
with enclosed  for  the  Editor’s  inspection  and  use.  The 
exposure  was  made  early  in  October,  at  11  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  in  our  usual  surroundings  for  photograph- 
ing children  (a  white  room  with  ordinary  window  and 
no  top  light).  The  lens  was  set  at  E-8,  and  the  very 
fastest  possible  bulb-exposure  given  by  means  of  the 
antinous  release.  The  plate  developed  well  and  easily, 
showing  full  exposure  and  good  density.  These  plates 
are  labeled  750  H.  & D.,  and  we  cannot  but  believe 
that  it  is  a true  statement  of  their  rapidity;  for  never, 
even  with  the  Imperial  Flashlight  brand  (500  H.  & D.) 
has  it  been  possible  to  stop  down  to  F/8,  giving  the 
same  very  short  bulb-exposure,  and  obtain  the  good 
quality  secured  here.  We  have  no  means  to  test  the 
actual  length  of  exposure  given;  but  any  photographer 
can  demonstrate  for  himself  what  an  extremely  rapid 
exposure  may  be  obtained  in  this  way  by  experimenting 
with  a lens  in  his  hand.  As  pointed  out  in  an  earlier 
letter — when  reporting  the  first  appearance  of  these 
plates — this  advance  in  pace  is  a very  definite  advan- 
tage, and  places  in  the  photographer’s  hands,  for  certain 
purposes,  a real  and  extended  power,  which  can  be  used 
as  reduced  exposure,  or  increased  depth  of  focus,  and, 
of  course,  dark  winter-days  will  be  shorn  of  many  of 
their  non-actinic  terrors. 

An  enlargement  from  the  negative  was  made  on  the 
new  Etching  Brown  Kodura.  This  is  a slow  paper  and 
is  intended  for  contact  printing;  but  we  found  with  day- 
light enlarging,  choosing  a bright  day,  that  there  was 
no  difficulty,  although  it  was  already  autumn  light, 
provided  we  did  not  grow  impatient  with  an  exposure 
of  about  eighty  seconds.  The  makers  recommend  that 
the  developer  should  be  fairly  high  in  temperature  to 
obtain  the  best  color.  The  surface  and  tone  certainly 
suggest  the  name  under  which  this  particular  brand  of 
Kodura  is  sold,  and,  for  many  subjects,  it  will  add  to 
the  photographer's  choice  of  printing-mediums  a much- 
wanted  variety,  both  delicate  and  refined.  As  to  the 
sitter,  we  need  only  record  that  he  carried  out  his  part 
in  the  experiment  in  an  entirely  satisfactory  manner, 
even  to  the  testing  of  the  rapidity  of  our  exposure,  by 
continual  movement. 


Mr.  J.  L.  Bee  Mason,  who  was  appointed  photog- 
rapher and  kinematographer  to  the  expedition  in  the 
“Quest,”  which  has  just  started  for  the  South  Polar 
regions,  has  unfortunately  had  to  give  up,  owing  to  the 
rough  weather  experienced  off  the  French  and  Portu- 
guese coasts.  One  of  the  two  boy  scouts  also  had  to 
return.  The  little  ship,  filled  with  scientific  impedi- 
menta of  every  description  that  are  necessary  for  the 
various  work  that  will  be  undertaken,  has  a great 
reputation  for  “activity  in  short  seas,”  as  Sir  Ernest 
Shaekleton  (the  famous  leader  of  the  expedition)  puts 
it,  and  these  two  men,  in  spite  of  their  keenness  and 
competence,  could  not  stand  the  continual  pitching  and 
rolling,  and  so  reluctantly  had  to  be  sent  back  from 
Madeira. 

During  a chat,  recently,  with  Mr.  II.  II.  Blackloc-k, 
the  new  secretary  to  the  Royal  Photographic  Society, 
we  heard  that  this,  the  oldest  of  British  photographic 
institutions,  is  doing  remarkably  well.  There  was 
naturally  a rush  to  join  last,  year,  as  it  was  known  that 
the  membership-fee  was  shortly  to  be  doubled.  The 
consequence  was  that  four  hundred  new  members  were 
elected.  But  this  alone  would  not  have  been  a particu- 
larly healthy  sign,  if  it  had  not  been  followed  this  year 
by  a steady  flow  of  fresh  blood.  Up  to  date,  and  at  the 
doubled  subscription-fee,  considerably  more  than  a hun- 
dred members  have  been  enrolled.  This  is  not  only  a 
hint  that  interest  in  photography  in  all  its  branches  is 
again  spreading,  now  that  the  war,  and  all  that  it  meant 
to  every  one  has,  at  least  in  part,  become  history,  but 
that  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  is  increasing  its 
attraction  for  photographers.  The  meetings,  which  are 
bright,  attractive  and  informing,  have  been  particularly 
well  attended. 

Spirit-Photography!  Dare  we  mention  the  subject 
again?  Frankly,  we  are  ourselves  very  sceptical  as  to 
all  the  experiments  that  have  been  so  much  in  evidence 
lately.  But  when  a well-known  scientist,  like  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge,  publicly  and  fairly  sympathetically  dis- 
cusses the  point,  humble  and  ignorant  people  like  our- 
selves must  simply  record  what  is  said,  and  keep  open 
minds.  Sir  Oliver  argued  thus;  “Why,  if  the  human 
body  could  materialise  for  a few  years,  could  it  not  do 
so  for  a few  minutes,  borrowing  a portion  of  organised 
matter,  and  using  it  to  make  the  body  visible  enough 
to  be  photographed?”  He  stated  that  he  was  not,  so 
far,  convinced,  but  intended  to  investigate  the  subject 
further,  and  if,  and  when,  his  research  proved  it  to  be 
true,  he  will  have  no  hesitation  to  declare  the  fact. 

And  following  on  this,  Mr.  James  Douglas,  the  editor 
of  the  Sunday  Express,  has  “sat"  to  a Spiritualist 
photographer,  and  we  are  assured  that  at  the  back  of 
the  portrait  of  Mr.  Douglas  is — Something!  Spiritual- 
ists call  this  something  a “psychic  extra.”  Anyway,  it 
no  doubt  proved  an  “extra”  attraction  to  last  Sunday’s 
paper  and  although  the  reproduction  of  the  psychic 
photograph  showed  little  that  could  be  considered 
unusual,  let  us  hope  that  it  will  advance  the  vexed 
question,  “Are  the  dead  alive?”  in  which  Mr.  Douglas 
is  deeply  interested. 

[The  charming  baby-picture  sent  to  accompany  this 
letter  was  omitted  because  of  lack  of  space.  We  hope 
to  publish  it  in  a later  issue. — Editor.] 
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RECENT  PHOTO-PATENTS 

Reported  by  NORMAN  T WHITAKER 


The  following  patents  are  reported  exclusively  for 
Photo-  Era  M AGAZine  from  the  law-offices  of  Norman 
T.  Whitaker,  Whitaker  Building,  Washington,  D.C., 
from  whom  copies  of  any  one  of  the  patents  can  be 
obtained  by  sending  twenty-five  cents  in  stamps.  The 
patents  mentioned  below  were  issued  from  the  United 
States  Patent-Office  during  the  month  of  November, 
the  last  issues  of  which  have  been  disclosed  to  the 
public. 

Patent,  Number  1,396,770,  has  been  granted  to 
Charles  E.  K.  Mees  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  assignor  to 
Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.Y.  The 
invention  is  a Method  and  Apparatus  for  Making 
Photographic  Records. 

Alexander  T.  Koppe  of  Los  Angeles,  California,  has 
been  granted  patent.  Number  1,396,962,  for  Vacuum- 
Pressure  Frame.  The  patent  has  been  assigned  to  Off- 
set Directoplate  Company  of  Chicago,  III. 

Photographic  Camera.  Patent,  Number  1,397,132. 
Alexander  H.  Long  of  Mobile,  Alabama. 

Patent,  Number  1,397,231.  Focusing- Attachment. 
Arthur  L.  Patterson  of  Washington,  1).C. 

Umberto  Nistri  of  Rome,  Italy,  has  been  granted 
patent,  Number  1,396,047,  for  Method  of  Photogram- 
metric  Survey  and  Apparatus  Therefor. 

Patent,  Number  1,396,035.  Method  of  and  Appa- 
ratus for  Designating  Photographic  Exposures.  Henry 
J.  Gaisman  of  New  York,  assignor  to  Eastman  Kodak 
Company,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Lens-Front  Mount,  invented  by  Carl  Vail  of  Roch- 
ester, N.Y.,  has  been  patented.  Patent,  Number 

I, 396,388. 

Julius  Rheinberg  of  London,  England,  has  been 
granted  patent.  Number  1,396,592,  on  Light-Sensitive 
Collodion  Coating  Mixture  and  Film. 

Patent,  Number  1,396,717,  has  been  granted  to  John 
E.  Leonard  of  Los  Angeles,  California,  on  Adjustable 
Iris  and  Curtain  for  Cameras. 

Photographic  Camera.  Patent,  Number  1,395,293. 
Invented  by  William  A.  Peters  of  Chicago,  Ill. 

Charles  Rothmeyer  of  Aulnay-sous-Bois,  France,  has 
been  granted  patent.  Number  1,395,360,  for  Loader- 
Magazine  Frame  for  Photographic  Cameras. 

Patent,  Number  1,395,869,  has  been  granted  to 
Arthur  Gray  Pickard  and  Frank  Slinger  of  Altrincham, 
England,  on  a Photographic  Camera. 

Package  of  X-Ray  Films.  Patent,  Number  1,395,918. 
Inventor,  John  G.  Jones  of  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Louis  Mandel  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  has  been  granted 
patent.  Number  1,394,568,  on  Camera  Attachment. 

Patent,  Number  1,394,697,  has  been  granted  to 
Gustaf  E.  Tornsjo  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  for  Film- 
Hanging  Device. 

Daylight  Developing  and  Fixing  Apparatus  for  Roll- 
Films.  Patent,  Number  1,395,160.  Inventor,  Myron 

II.  Stockwell  of  Geneva,  N.Y. 

Arthur  S.  Warne  of  Vancouver,  British  Columbia, 
Canada,  has  been  granted  patent.  Number  1,395,214, 
on  Camera-Shutter  Release. 

Patent,  Number  1,393,793,  has  been  granted  to 
Constant  J.  Kryzanowsky  of  Mount  Washington, 
Maryland,  assignor  to  The  Crown  Cork  and  Seal  Com- 
pany of  Baltimore  City,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  for 
Camera. 


Camera  Shutter  has  been  invented  by  John  Swinscoe 
of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  assignor  to  The  Crown  Cork 
and  Seal  Company  of  Baltimore  City,  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  and  patent,  Number  1,393,983,  has  been 
granted  him. 

Sydney  C.  Swann  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  assignor  to 
Eastman  Kodak  Company  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  has 
been  granted  patent.  Number  1,394,047,  for  Camera. 

Patent,  Number  1,394,401,  has  been  granted  to 
Hiram  Hyatt  Berry  of  New  York,  N.Y.,  for  Film- 
Winding  Means  for  Cameras. 

Pictorial  Landscape  Photography — Review 

{Continued  from  page  58) 

rialists  of  Buffalo,  we  learn  of  the  ideals,  experiences  and 
technical  methods  of  that  small  group  of  men  who 
founded  the  “Buffalo  School,”  which  later  became 
famous  throughout  the  photographic  world.  We  obtain 
first-hand  reasons  why  these  men  became  dissatisfied 
and  bound  themselves  together  for  the  common  good 
that  their  ideals  and  longings  for  a more  beautiful  form 
of  pictorial  expression  might  be  realised.  That  they 
succeeded  cannot  be  denied.  We  of  the  present  owe 
them  a debt  of  gratitude.  Some  may  not  approve  all 
their  work  or  what  they  wrote;  but  we  must  admit  that 
they  were  a vital  factor  in  the  growth  and  success  of 
pictorial  photography  in  America. 

To  Mr.  Frank  II.  Fraprie  should  be  given  the  credit 
for  resurrecting  and  issuing  in  permanent  form  the 
theories  and  methods  of  the  Photo-Pictorialists  of 
Buffalo  as  written  by  themselves  in  the  photographic 
press  of  a number  of  years  ago.  Mr.  Fraprie  has  re- 
vised the  original  articles  carefully  and  he  has  selected 
truly  representative  illustrations  to  accompany  the  text. 
By  so  doing,  the  volume  has  been  made  a practical 
treatise  of  value  to  every  progressive  pictorialist  who  is 
eager  to  find  his  pictorial  ideal. 

A glance  at  the  chapter-headings  will  show  that  the 
volume  is  eminently  practical:  Pictorial  Landscape 
Photography — Its  Nature  and  Scope;  Some  Notes  on 
Equipment;  On  Field-Tactics;  The  Negative  and  Its 
Enlargement;  Modification  of  the  Negative;  Carbon 
and  Other  Printing-Processes;  Carbon-Printing  and  the 
Presentation  of  the  Print.  In  the  Appendixes  are 
found:  “The  Color  of  the  Print”  by  F.  A.  Lidbury; 
The  Advantages  of  Small  Groups  of  Workers;  “Mul- 
tiple Gum-Printing”  by  Paul  Lewis  Anderson  and 
“Gum-Bromide  Printing”  by  William  S.  Davis.  The 
illustrations  include  representative  pictures  by  the 
Photo-Pictorialists  of  Buffalo  collectively;  and  by  F. 
Austin  Lidbury,  F.  Edwin  Keller,  Oscar  C.  Anthony, 
Charles  Booz,  W.  II.  Porterfield,  Edward  B.  Sides, 
Augustus  Thibaudeau,  and  John  VI.  Schreck.  Typo- 
graphically, the  volume  is  well  done;  the  type  is  large 
and  the  halftone-reproductions  are  excellent.  We 
believe  that  this  new  addition  to  the  books  on  pictorial 
photography  will  receive  a warm  welcome. 

A Successful  Photograph 

“My  boy,  she’s  a perfect  picture.  Why  the  deuce 
don’t  you  marry  her?” 

“I’m  afraid  I can’t  afford  a suitable  frame.” 

— Exchange. 
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Winter-Trips  Among  the  White  Mountains 


KENNETH  DUDLEY  SMITH 


TRANGE  to  relate,  the  White 
Mountains  as  a winter-playground 
are  no  novelty.  For  many  years, 
members  of  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tain Club  and  Dartmouth  Outing 
Club  have  spent  much  time  among  them;  but  it 
has  been  only  within  the  last  few  years  that 
others  have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportu- 
nity offered.  Perhaps  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
comparatively  few  know  how  to  ski  or  snowshoe. 
To  be  proficient  on  skis  requires  many  lessons; 
but  to  snowshoe — if  a person  can  walk,  he  can 
snowshoe.  The  first  time  I used  snowshoes  was 
on  a trip  over  the  Franconia  Range.  Of  the  fifty 
men  in  the  party,  less  than  ten  had  used  snow- 
shoes  before;  but  none  of  us  had  any  trouble  go- 
ing. Let  me  give  a word  of  advice  about  snow- 
shoes — there  is  only  one  kind  on  the  market  that 
causes  no  trouble.  This  snowshoe  is  made  by 
G.  S.  Sprague  & Company  of  Boston  who  use 
a patented  binding  which  keeps  the  foot  from 
sliding  sideways.  These  bindings  are  made  in 
various  styles,  and  I strongly  advise  the  would- 
be  purchaser  to  obtain  a catalog  from  this  com- 
pany before  purchasing  an  outfit. 

A guide-book  with  maps,  published  by  the 
Appalachian  Mountain  Club  of  Boston,  called 
“Guide  to  Paths  in  the  White  Mountains  and 
Adjacent  Regions,”  is  a book  none  should  be 
without.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  trails 
in  summer  and  the  same  in  winter  are  quite  the 
opposite.  Blazes  are  usually  buried  under  sev- 
eral feet  of  snow;  and  on  many  trails,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  know  one’s  whereabouts.  The 
person  with  the  map-instinct — one  who  can  read 
a map — will  rarely  have  trouble;  and  if,  per- 
chance, he  loses  his  way,  the  ski  or  snowshoe- 
trail  can  usually  be  followed  back  to  the  starting- 
point  without  undue  difficulty. 

Clothing  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  If  we 
are  not  always  warm  and  comfortable,  we  will 


not  enjoy  our  trip.  Ski-boots  and  moccasins 
for  the  snowshoes  should  be  large  enough  to  ac- 
commodate three  heavy  pairs  of  wool-socks.  Feet 
must  be  kept  warm,  as  the  temperature  is  mostly 
below  thirty-two.  I have  found  knickers — not 
riding-pants,  as  they  are  too  tight  in  the  knees — 
preferable  to  long  trousers  and  two  or  three  wool- 
shirts  are  a necessity.  A sweater  is  absolutely 
no  protection  on  a mountain-top,  unless  some 
windproof-garment  is  worn  over  it.  A wool- 
toque  and  a woolen-scarf  with  two  pairs  of  mit- 
tens complete  the  necessary  clothing-equipment. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  to  take  along  a 
double  outfit  of  most  of  these  articles,  for  some 
days  the  snow  is  wet  and  sticky  and  then  the 
clothing  gets  wet  and  must  be  changed.  Wrist- 
lets are  of  the  greatest  help  to  the  skier  to  keep 
snow  out  of  his  arms. 

A knapsack,  in  which  there  is  always  extra 
clothing,  must  be  taken  as  the  temperature  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mountain  is  quite  different  from 
that  at  the  top.  I find  that  a package  of  raisins, 
with  some  chocolate,  is  often  a great  help  in  case 
of  necessity;  and  so  is  a roll  of  adhesive  tape. 
Creepers  of  some  sort  are  needed  above  the  tim- 
ber-line; for,  otherwise,  it  is  impossible,  as  well  as 
dangerous,  to  walk  on  the  frozen  crust.  Creepers 
are  iron- or  steel-points  that  may  be  fitted  to  one’s 
feet.  They  are  made  in  several  styles  to  meet 
different  requirements  and  they  should  be  in- 
cluded in  every  outfit. 

More  snow  will  be  found  during  February  and 
early  March.  Moreover,  there  is  stronger  light 
and  the  days  are  longer.  For  these  reasons  I 
usually  made  my  trips  during  those  months. 

It  will  be* found  advisable  for  the  camerist  to 
take  his  photographic  supplies  with  him,  and  let 
him  be  sure  to  take  plenty  of  films  or  plates,  as 
there  are  always  many  pictures  to  make.  My 
choice  of  outfit  may  not  suit  another;  and,  for  that 
reason,  I am  giving  no  advice.  I have  found  that 
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I like  best  a 3 3^  by  I1-^  Revolving-Back  Auto 
Graflex  with  a 734-inch  Ic  Tessar.  For  obvious 
reasons,  it  is  an  all-around  camera  and  by  carry- 
ing it  in  a certain  way,  the  weight  is  not  noticed. 
1 carry  it  slung  over  my  left  shoulder  with  a 
thick  piece  of  felt  underneath;  this  keeps  the  strap 
from  “eating”  into  my  shoulder.  By  another 
strap  around  my  waist,  the  Graflex-case  remains 
in  the  small  of  my  back  and  does  not  swing  as  I 
walk.  My  knapsack  fits  above  the  case  and  rests 
upon  it. 

In  all  winter-articles  on  photography,  there  is 
always  a warning  given  about  overexposing.  I 
have  usually  found  the  opposite  to  be  the  result, 
for  most  camerists  underexpose.  In  nearly  all  of 
my  mountain-pictures  made  in  late  February  or 
early  March  I have  given  1/40  at  F/8,  using 
Graflex  film. 

Accommodations  will  differ  in  various  hotels 
and  boarding-houses.  I strongly  advise  the 


eamerist  to  write  in  advance  to  the  place  he  may 
have  selected,  in  order  to  find  out  about  the  kind 
of  accommodations  offered.  Steam  heat  and 
other  modern  conveniences  make  the  vacation 
much  more  enjoyable;  but  it  is  not  always  pos- 
sible to  find  such  accommodations  at  the  place 
selected.  But  to  those  who  wish  a hotel  that  has 
all  conveniences  and  is  most  accessible,  as  well 
as  moderate  in  its  rates,  I suggest  the  Ravine 
House  at  Randolph,  New  Hampshire.  It  is 
situated  in  a most  ideal  location  at  the  foot  of 
Mts.  Madison  and  Adams,  and  consequently 
offers  a variety  of  trips  to  the  lover  of  winter- 
sports. 

My  three  winter-trips  consisted  of  trips  up 
Mts.  Washington,  Adams  and  the  Franconia 
Range.  I am  describing  these  in  order  with  the 
hope  that,  perhaps,  some  idea  may  be  gained  of 
their  pleasure  and  benefit. 

It  was  beginning  to  snow  when  we  arrived  at 
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the  Ravine  House  with  expectation  to  start  early 
the  next  morning  up  Mt.  Adams.  But  we  awoke 
to  the  tune  ot’  a New  England  blizzard  rattling 
against  the  windowpanes.  Instead,  that  day  and 
the  next  were  spent  playing  bridge  and  lolling  in 
comfortable  chairs  before  the  open  fires. 

The  third  day  dawned  cold  and  clear  and  soon 
our  large  party  broke  up  into  smaller  groups, 
each  deciding  to  do  something  different.  Most 
of  them  went  snowshoeing  up  the  Valley  Way 
trail  to  the  Madison  Spring  Huts;  but  five  of  us 
who  wanted  more  strenuous  exercise  decided  on 
the  Air  Line  trail  up  Mt.  Adams.  This  trail  has 
the  distinction  of  being  the  shortest  trail  up  Mt. 
Adams  as  well  as  being  the  steepest.  It  skirts 
Durand  Ridge  and  looks  down  fifteen  hundred 
feet  into  King’s  Ravine. 

Off  we  started  on  Bearpaws,  with  a ski-pole 
apiece  to  help  up  the  steep  places.  The  wind, 
sweeping  across  the  flats,  caused  us  to  bundle  up 
in  sweaters  and  many  woolen  shirts,  most  of 
which  were  discarded  and  put  in  our  packs  with 
the  lunch  and  creepers  when  timber  was  reached. 


In  the  timber  it  gets  very  hot  as  little  wind  pene- 
trates. Breaking  trail  was  hard  work,  our  snow- 
shoes  sinking  a foot  or  more  in  the  fluffy  snow 
that  had  recently  fallen.  So  the  leader  broke 
trail  for  ten  minutes  or  so,  then  he  stepped  aside 
and  brought  up  at  the  end  of  the  procession.  In 
this  way  every  one  had  his  turn  without  getting 
fatigued.  Pines  and  spruces  were  covered  with 
snow  and  made  beautiful  pictures;  but  these 
caused  discomfort  to  the  leader  in  the  way  of 
snowbaths.  It  was  hard  to  keep  on  the  trail, 
even  with  the  map;  at  times,  we  hardly  knew 
where  we  were  going.  But  we  kept  on  in  an  up- 
ward direction,  which  presently  became  rather 
steep.  Often,  we  were  on  our  hands  and  knees; 
and,  were  it  not  for  the  ski-poles,  we  would  never 
have  made  the  top. 

One  of  our  party  had  put  on  too  many  pairs  of 
socks  with  the  result  that  his  feet  were  packed  so 
tightly  in  the  moccasins  he  could  not  move  them. 
They  began  to  freeze,  the  temperature  all  the 
time  being  below  freezing.  Much  to  his  regret 
he  went  back  and  we  journeyed  on.  We  ate 
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while  in  the  timber,  to  have  its  protection  from 
the  wind.  All  the  while,  we  enjoyed  attractive 
vistas  back  at  the  Valley;  and,  now,  as  we 
reached  timber-line,  we  began  to  get  wonderful, 
never-to-be-forgotten  views  into  King’s  Ravine. 
The  boulders  strewn  around  the  bottom  looked 
like  mere  pebbles  and  the  trees  like  miniature 
toys.  Some  of  our  party  in  the  distance,  at  the 
head  of  the  Ravine  on  the  Gulf  side  trail  to  Mt. 
Jefferson,  appeared  like  mere  flies  as  they  passed 
slowly  by. 

The  snow  above  the  timber-line  was  packed 
hard  as  ice  by  the  wind.  It  had  played  queer 
pranks  with  the  snow  in  places,  carving  it  out  in 
fantastic  shapes  and  causing  one  to  be  careful 
of  his  footing.  Snowshoes  were  discarded  for 
creepers,  which  were  now  found  to  be  most  im- 
portant. The  rocks  at  the  Gateway  to  King’s 
Ravine  had  been  decorated  by  Jack  Frost  and 
from  here  to  the  top  of  Mt.  Adams  the  ascent 


was  a case  of  endurance.  In  summer,  the  footing 
is  bad  because  of  the  rocks;  but  now  all  was 
smooth  snow,  which  was  slippery,  especially  in 
coming  down.  The  distance  up  had  been  a trifle 
over  four  miles  and  we  had  ascended  4,525  feet. 
The  top  of  Mt.  Adams  is  5,805  and  Mt.  Madison 
5,380  feet.  Mt.  Washington,  seen  across  the 
Great  Gulf,  was  three  and  a half  miles  away  as 
the  crow  flies.  The  Carriage-road,  winding  back 
and  forth,  was  easily  seen. 

We  stopped  at  the  Madison  Huts  on  the  way 
back  in  order  to  get  a rest  and  eat  some  chocolate. 
IV e returned  by  the  Valley  Way  trail,  which  had 
been  packed  down  by  the  rest  of  the  party.  It 
was  extremely  dangerous  to  run  down  the  trail, 
as  the  teleplione-wire  to  the  Huts  crossed  and 
recrossed  the  trail.  However,  we  cared  not  and 
none  was  hurt. 

Next  day  we  made  a ski-trip  to  Lookout  Ledge 
in  back  of  the  Ravine  House.  It  was  a good  stiff 
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climb;  but  it  rewarded  us  with  a most  magnificent 
view  of  King’s  Ravine,  Durand  Ridge,  Mts. 
Adams  and  Madison.  And  the  slide  back ! The 
best  description  fails,  suffice  to  say  it  was 
“some”  slide. 

After  lunch  we  heard  the  whistle  of  the  snow- 
plow. There  was  a big  drift  by  Appalachia  sta- 
tion in  front  of  the  Ravine  House.  Off  we  ran 
with  our  cameras  in  order  to  get  pictures  of  what 
we  knew  would  be  an  interesting  sight.  The 
plow  came  rushing  on,  hit  the  drift,  but  the  drift 
stayed.  Thereupon,  a dozen  or  more  men  spent 
the  next  few  hours  digging  it  out,  so  that  we 
could  get  back  to  civilisation. 

For  our  ascent  of  Mt.  Washington  by  the  Car- 
riage-road, we  made  our  headquarters  at  the 
Glen  House.  Our  entire  party  used  skis  as  far 
as  the  Half-Way  House;  and  one  went  up  to  the 


top  that  way.  Up  to  the  present  time,  there  are 
about  five  Dartmouth  men  who  have  accom- 
plished this  interesting  feat. 

Our  first  day’s  trip  up  Mt.  Washington  was 
in  a snowstorm,  and  only  a few  reached  the  top. 
The  slide  back  was  bad,  the  snow  was  sticky,  and 
it  was  a case  of  poling  all  the  way  down.  Next 
day  it  was  cold,  and  above  the  timber-line  we 
suffered  greatly.  We  had  left  our  skis  at  the 
Half-Way  House,  put  on  creepers  and  then  roped 
ourselves  together  in  batches  of  five  for  the  last 
four  miles.  My  favorite  view  from  Mt.  Washing- 
ton was  made  after  we  had  left  the  four-mile  post 
and  it  was  a view  across  the  end  of  the  Great 
Gulf  to  Mt.  Adams.  From  liere  also,  the  Great 
Gulf  is  seen  at  its  best,  especially  in  looking  up 
at  Mt.  Clay.  We  kept  getting  colder;  our  breath 
froze  on  our  mufflers  and  made  them  like  stiff 
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boards.  Our  feet  even  decided  to  follow  suit ; and 
by  the  time  I had  reached  the  Tip  Top  House,  I 
was  not  interested  in  making  pictures.  The 
early  arrivals  had  started  a fire  in  the  Summit 
House  which  seemed  to  give  out  no  warmth 
whatever.  Consequently,  we  started  back  and  by 
the  time  we  reached  the  Half-Way  House  we  had 
begun  to  feel  comfortable  again.  Skis  were  put 
on  and  the  four-mile  slide  begun;  what  had  been 
sticky  snow  yesterday  was  now  fast,  frozen  snow 
to-day.  It  was  so  fast  that  nearly  all  the  party 
thought  it  best  to  walk  down.  So  on  our  two 
trips  we  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  the  four- 
mile  slide  back. 

A trip  up  Carter's  Notch  after  a snowstorm 
furnishes  more  beautiful  pictures  than  anywhere 
thereabouts.  And  the  ski-trip  back  to  Gorham, 
along  the  Peabody  River,  yielded  many  interest- 
ing views  as  each  curve  of  the  road  unfolded 
some  new  scene. 

The  Franconia  Range  is  about  as  interesting 
and  provides  as  many  good  trips  as  any  other  in 
the  White  Mountains.  Our  party  put  up  with 


the  caretaker  in  one  of  the  small  Profile  House 
buildings.  It  was  early  March  and  on  the  first 
day  it  rained  in  torrents.  Skiing  is  next  to  im- 
possible on  sticky  snow;  but  we  found  that  snow 
saturated  with  rain  makes  a good  skiing  surface. 
Not  desiring  to  stay  around  indoors,  a half  dozen 
of  us  started  out  in  the  rain  on  the  road  to  the 
Flume.  When  we  reached  the  Pemigewasset 
River,  we  were  undecided  what  to  do;  and,  being 
young  and  irresponsible,  off  we  started  skiing 
down  the  river.  It  was  rather  fun  skiing  over  the 
boulders  and  picking  our  way  around  the  open 
spots;  and,  the  further  on  we  went,  the  more  diffi- 
cult our  passage  became.  Then  we  reached  the 
Pool;  it  was  a hundred  feet  in  diameter,  the  walls 
rose  sheer  and  the  water  was  open.  The  leader, 
with  more  courage  than  brains,  took  a chance  on 
the  icy  slope  by  the  water  and  the  next  moment  he 
was  swimming  with  skis.  A rope  was  brought 
into  play  and  we  hauled  him  out.  In  order  to  get 
around  the  Pool,  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  climb 
trees  to  the  top  of  the  bank,  hauling  our  skis  up 
with  us  and  then  descending  the  same  way  on  the 
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other  side.  Then  our  party  continued  on  down 
the  Pemigewasset  River.  But  only  a short  dis- 
tance ahead  was  another  pool  of  open  water, 
with  sheer  rocks  on  both  sides  as  before.  Two 
of  us,  after  many  hairbreadth  escapes,  got  across 
over  two  small  ledges  of  ice  on  the  side  of  one 
cliff,  former  high-water  marks.  Not  so  with  the 
rest : one  after  another  they  fell  in,  to  our  great 
amusement.  The  Flume  was  soon  reached  and 
we  all  went  up  through  it;  but  did  not  spend 
time  making  pictures  because  we  would  be  there 
again  the  next  day.  Not  one  of  the  party  caught 
cold,  although  four  had  been  soaked  and  the 
temperature  was  about  freezing. 

The  next  day,  being  clear,  a party  of  nearly 
fifty  of  us  started  off  on  our  snowshoe-trip  over 
the  Franconia  Range.  Mt.  Lafayette  is  the 
highest  peak,  being  5,269  feet  in  altitude.  The 
trail  was  easily  lost  because  of  the  heavy  snow, 
and  for  that  reason  it  was  late  when  we  reached 


Eagle  Pass.  Eagle  Lake  is  a mile  and  a half 
further  on  and  it  was  from  here  that  we  got  our 
first  good  view  of  Mt.  Lafayette.  It  was  rather 
hard  going  in  the  scrub  either  on  snowshoes  or 
creepers;  but  once  among  the  rocks,  it  was  a 
race  to  the  top.  Looking  back.  Lonesome  Lake 
and  Mt.  Cannon  stood  out,  and  to  the  south  Mt. 
Moosilauke  loomed  up.  To  the  northeast  the 
Presidential  Range  was  easily  seen.  The  trail 
led  down  over  the  ridge  to  Mt.  Lincoln,  Little 
Haystack  and  Mt.  Liberty  and  then  down  to  the 
Flume.  It  was  easy  enough  going  over  the  ridge 
when  there  were  only  rocks;  but  when  we  got 
among  timber,  on  Little  Haystack,  our  diffi- 
culties to  find  the  trail  began  again.  Conse- 
quently. by  the  time  we  had  reached  the  Flume 
it  was  rather  late  in  the  day  and  for  that  reason 
we  were  rewarded  by  some  out-of-the-ordinary 
lighting-effects.  The  Flume  in  summer  is  very 
interesting;  but  in  winter  it  is  wonderful.  Enor- 
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mous  icicles,  forty  feet  in  length,  colored  in  white, 
light  green  and  yellow  made  the  place  truly  a 
fairyland.  By  the  time  we  reached  the  Profile 
House  it  was  after  dark,  and  the  five  miles  from 
the  Flume  to  the  Profile  House  will  ever  seem  ten 
or  twelve  to  most  of  the  party. 

There  are  other  trips  around  the  Profile  House 
which  are  of  interest:  Mt.  Cannon  can  be  climbed, 
a ski-trip  can  be  made  along  the  various  paths 
around  this  region,  there  is  Artist  Bluff;  and,  if 
real  wildness  is  wanted,  a trip  to  Lonesome  Lake 
is  sure  to  satisfy.  The  ski-slide  from  the  Pro- 


file House  to  Franconia  Village  deserves  special 
mention  as  being  excellent  and  a trip  that  the 
camerist  will  enjoy  immensely. 

I strongly  advise  a party  of  at  least  three  on 
mountain-trips,  because  it  is  rather  hard  for  one 
man  to  break  trail  all  the  time.  Get  congenial 
companions,  preferably  friends  you  know;  for 
one  “growly”  fellow  spoils  the  trip.  Never 
grumble  whatever  happens;  certain  discomforts 
are  bound  to  be  experienced;  but  they  are  always 
far  outweighed  by  that  indescribable  feeling  of 
being  close  to  nature  and  to  God. 


THE  camerist  who  has  never  known  the  de- 
light of  a ski-trip  through  the  snow-covered  wood- 
lands or  across  the  white  hills,  has  an  experience 
in  store  that  cannot  fail  to  enrich  his  mind  and 
invigorate  his  body.  Perhaps,  best  of  all,  is  that 
indescribable  communion  with  nature  which  lifts 
the  heart  into  a realm  of  beauty  that  is  untar- 
nished by  man  and  that  reflects  Him  who  holds 
the  very  mountains  ill  the  hollow  of  His  hand. 

If  ever  we  should  use  a camera,  it  is  after  a 
fall  of  snow  that  clings  to  every  branch  and  twig. 
Deep  in  the  woods,  we  come  upon  a fairyland 
that  makes  us  pause  in  awe  and  silent  admira- 


tion. How  fluffy,  soft  and  lovely  is  the  snowy 
mantle  and  how  glad  we  ought  to  be  that  we  can 
reproduce  its  beauty,  at  least  in  part. 

Photography  is  a throughout -the-year  pastime; 
and  the  camerist  should  realise  now,  if  never 
before,  that  the  seasons  are  not  to  be  considered 
in  any  other  light  than  as  great  opportunities  for 
picture-making.  Winter,  with  its  snow  and  ice, 
is  merely  another  photographic  opportunity;  and, 
in  addition,  out  in  the  open,  there  is  to  be  gained 
a truer,  better  understanding  of  the  things  “that 
lie  too  deep  for  words.” 


A.  II.  B. 
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EORGE  WASHINGTON.  What  a 
name  to  conjure  with! 

In  these  troublous  days,  it  be- 
hooves one  to  hark  back  to  the 
spirit  and  unselfish  example  of  that 
illustrious  Virginian — soldier,  patriot  and  states- 
man. The  story  of  his  life  is  so  well  known  that 
it  would  be  folly  to  attempt  to  repeat  it.  But  it 
is  delightful  to  recall  the  story  of  the  cherry-tree. 
Call  it  a fable,  if  you  will;  but  then  we  have  so 
many  charming  failles  about  our  great  men  and 
women,  that  there  is  a delightful  moral  attached 
to  each  one.  He  was  born,  as  we  might  say,  in 
luxury,  and  reared  by  a woman  whose  desire 
was  that  her  son  become  an  honorable  and  up- 
right man.  His  early  career  as  a soldier  and  his 


military  strategy  were  such,  that  they  provoked 
only  laughter  from  the  old  British  general  Brad- 
dock,  who  did  not  live  long  enough  to  appreciate 
the  wisdom  of  Washington’s  advice  made  just 
before  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Fort  Duquesne, 
and  which  he  failed  to  heed. 

Through  the  dark  days — and  they  were,  in- 
deed, dark  and  dreary,  at  times — we  are  told  how 
he  wept  at  the  misery  of  the  men  at  Valley 
Forge.  His  prayer  is  related  by  one  who  saw 
him  as  he  knelt  at  Valley  Forge.  I recall  a 
painting,  called  “The  Darkest  Hour,”  which 
describes  him  and  his  wife  at  his  headquarters  at 
Valley  Forge.  Here  Mrs.  Washington  is  shown 
as  a guiding  spirit  in  his  destiny.  And  another 
oil-painting  shows  happier  days,  “Christmas 
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at  Mount  Vernon.”  A friend  met  Mrs.  Washing- 
ton, one  day,  and  remarked  to  her  “that  she  had 
better  be  careful,  as  the  General  was  being-  very 
well  peeled.”  By  this  allusion  he  meant  that  the 
Beale  family  of  artists  was  engaged  on  portraits 
of  the  General. 

The  first  authentic  painting  of  Washington 
was  painted  in  May,  1772,  by  Charles  Wilson 
Beale,  who  was  sum monei  I to  Mt.  V ernon  by 
Washington.  This  was  a three-quarter  length, 
representing  Washington  in  the  costume  of  a 
Colonel  of  the  Twenty-Second  Regiment  of  the 
Virginia  Militia.  In  all,  Beale  painted  fourteen 
portraits  of  Washington  from  life,  the  last  in  the 
autumn  of  1795.  Of  the  paintings  by  James 
Beale,  a younger  brother  of  Charles  Wilson  Beale, 
were  two  miniatures  of  Washington,  one  done  in 
1788  and  the  other  in  1795.  The  painting  which  is 
shown  on  page  79  was  copied  on  a larger  canvas 
from  one  executed  by  his  brother  in  1786,  but 


with  some  slight  changes.  It  is  a cut-down  can- 
vas, probably  about  one-half  of  its  former  size. 
It  was  exhibited  at  the  Bhiladelphia  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  in  1814. 

Rembrandt  Beale  was  the  second  son  of  Charles 
Wilson  Beale,  born  on  the  22nd  of  February  (/), 
1778,  while  his  father  was  at  Valley  Forge.  When 
he  was  but  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  desired  to 
paint  a portrait  of  Washington  (1795).  At  the 
request  of  his  father,  Washington  consented  to 
sit  for  him;  but  when  the  hour  arrived,  young 
Beale  was  so  agitated  that  he  feared  to  attempt 
it  unless  his  father  would  agree  to  paint  a portrait 
with  him.  Beale  says,  “Washington  gave  me 
three  sittings  of  tliree  hours  each,  from  seven  to 
ten  in  the  morning.  By  these  early  visits,  I 
had  the  advantage  of  seeing  his  hair  in  a more 
natural  manner  than  the  barber  arranged  it,  in 
wig-fashion,  after  ten  o'clock.”  “After  the  death 
of  Washington  who  was  not  satisfied  with  my 


father's,  nor  Trumbull’s,  nor  Pine’s,  nor  Wert- 
miiller’s,  nor  Stuart’s,  nor  my  own,  I made 
repeated  attempts  to  fix  on  canvas  the  image — 
which  was  so  strong  in  my  mind — by  an  effort 
of  combination,  chiefly  of  my  father’s  and  my 
own  studies.  He  made  sixteen  attempts,  and, 
finally,  in  1823,  to  his  satisfaction,  succeeded  in 
his  efforts.  This  he  sold  to  the  Government  in 
1832.  It  represents  Washington  in  senatorial 


ington  with  a letter  from  Francis  Hopkinson,  one 
of  the  signers  of  the  Declarat  ion  of  Independence. 
Washington  did  not  wish  to  be  bothered  with 
any  further  attempts  of  strangers;  but  finally 
relented  and  consented  to  receive  him.  The 
portrait  by  Robert  Edge  Pine  was  painted  at 
Mt.  Vernon  in  May,  1785.  Washington,  in  his 
diary,  states:  “April  28,  1785 — Thursday.  At 
dinner,  Mr.  Pine,  a pretty  eminent  portrait  and 
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costume.  Peale,  from  time  to  time,  made 
seventy-six  copies  of  it.  At  the  same  time  he 
painted  the  portrait  in  military  costume  to  com- 
memorate the  siege  of  Yorktown.  This  is  com- 
monly known  as  the  “Equestrian  Portrait  of 
Washington.”  It  has  been  copied  seventy-nine 
times.  The  original  painting  was  purchased  by 
the  City  of  Philadelphia  at  an  auction-sale,  in 
1802,  for  $1,000. 

Robert  Edge  Pine  was  born  in  London,  in 
1742,  and  came  to  America  in  1783  for  the  pur- 
pose of  painting  portraits  of  the  patriots  and 
heroes  of  the  Revolution.  He  approached  Wash- 


historical  painter,  arrived  in  order  to  take  my 
picture  from  life  and  to  place  it  in  the  historical 
pieces  he  is  about  to  draw.”  In  1787,  Pine 
visited  Mt.  Vernon  again,  to  make  some  changes 
in  the  canvas.  The  canvas  is  thirty  inches  wide 
and  thirty-six  inches  long.  It  was  presented  to 
the  City  of  Philadelphia  by  the  Hon.  Benjamin 
Moran,  Minister  of  the  United  States  at  Lisbon. 

The  pastel  of  Washington  is  a copy  from  the 
original  by  James  Sharpless  and  one  of  many  that 
were  done  by  his  son,  Felix  Sharpless.  The  origi- 
nal was  done  in  179(1  during  the  time  that  Wash- 
ington was  president.  Sharpless,  the  elder, 
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charged  from  forty  to  fifty  dollars  for  each  pastel 
and  executed  them  very  quickly.  Sharpless  was 
also  an  Englishman,  who  came  to  America  in 
1796  and  died  in  1811,  in  New  York,  where  his 
body  still  lies. 

Mr.  Rush,  the  first  American  sculptor,  was 
born  in  1756,  and  his  splendid  carving  of  Wash- 
ington formerly  stood  in  the  Supreme  Court 
Room  at  the  State  House,  but  has  now  been 
transferred  to  the  Representative  Chamber  in 
Congress  Hall.  Rush  died  in  1833. 

Rossiter’s  study-sketch  shows  Washington  as 
the  presiding  officer  at  the  convention  for  the 
framing  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
in  1787.  This  was  presented  to  the  City  of 
Philadelphia,  in  1874,  through  Mr.  Clark,  archi- 
tect of  the  National  Capitol.  Evidently,  Ros- 
siter  made  the  sketch — date  unknown — in  the 
hope  that  he  coidd  procure  an  appropriation  from 
the  National  Government  for  a larger  painting. 


As  nothing  seems  to  have  been  done  in  that  direc- 
tion, the  sketch  must  have  lain  in  Washington 
until  secured  by  Mr.  Clark  and,  just  prior  to  the 
Centennial  Celebration  of  the  Signing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  given  to  the  city. 
It  is  not  a very  large  canvas,  but  rather  one  that 
was  carefully  studied. 

To  one  who  visits  Philadelphia,  these  various 
portraits  of  Washington  will  be  of  great  interest. 
The  collection  at  Independence  Hall  includes 
one  of  Washington’s  Masonic  aprons  and  will  be 
of  interest  to  members  of  that  order,  whereas 
other  relics  of  Washington  will  be  of  interest  as 
well. 

As  February  is  the  birth-month  of  our  first 
President,  we  can  remember  him  with  a grateful 
feeling  for  his  efforts  to  safeguard  and  protect  the 
infant  republic. 

Oh.  America!  Safely  guard  the  freedom  and 
liberties  of  which  Washington  was  the  leader. 
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Look  upon  the  past  as  an  example.  Face  the 
future,  determined  that  the  deeds  of  those  who 
suffered  and  died  for  us  were  not  in  vain.  As  the 
morning-sun  rises  in  the  East,  let  us  as  Americans 


face  the  problems  of  the  day,  resolved  to  be 
Americans — not  only  in  spirit,  but  in  deed;  and 
let  us  feel  that  we  can  truthfully  say,  “Thank 
God,  that  I am  an  American.” 


On  the  Track  of  Failures 

EMILY  BAT  WOOD 


ILURES  we  all  of  us  get;  some  in 
more  abundant  measure  than 
ithers.  I do  not  know  who  is  the 
leverest  and  most  experienced 
.mateur  photographer  at  all;  but  I 
feel  sure  that,  even  in  his  case,  there  are  patches 
of  unexplained  fog  now  and  again  on  his  nega- 
tives, or  an  unexpected  stain  upon  a print. 

In  my  early  days  with  a film-camera,  I some- 
times got  a circular  spot  of  fog  in  the  middle  of 
the  negative,  and  on  consulting  a friend  was  told 
that  it  evidently  originated  with  the  little  red 
window  at  the  middle  of  the  back  of  the  camera, 
where  the  film-numbers  showed  up.  It  was  most 
erratic  in  its  appearance;  sometimes  I would  not 
get  one  for  weeks,  and  then  I would  get  several  in 
succession.  As  I could  not  get  the  red  window 
replaced  for  the  time  being,  all  I could  do  was  to 
keep  it  covered  up  as  much  as  possible,  only 
uncovering  it  when  the  film  had  to  be  changed, 
and  then  doing  it  in  the  shadiest  place  I coidd 
find.  This,  much  to  my  amazement,  made  no 
difference;  and  it  was  just  this  which  put  me  on 
the  track  of  the  real  cause  of  the  trouble. 

The  size  of  the  circle  of  fog  was  a little  larger 
than  that  of  the  window,  although  it  was  in 
exactly  the  same  place — right  in  the  center  of  the 
film.  I found  the  patch  of  fog  was  the  exact  size 
of  the  back  of  the  lens  in  the  camera;  and  then  it 
flashed  upon  me  that  the  window  was  innocent, 
and  that  it  was  the  lens,  or  rather  the  shutter, 
which  was  at  fault.  I had  sometimes  set  the 
shutter  or  adjusted  its  speed  or  the  stops  while 
the  camera-front  was  pushed  right  in  against  the 
film;  and  the  shutter  itself  was  not  absolutely 
light-tight.  When,  in  doing  so,  the  lens  had 
been  turned  towards  the  sky,  enough  light  leaked 
past  the  shutter  to  fog  the  only  part  of  the  film 
it  could  reach,  that  is  the  little  round  patch  in 
the  center  that  was  close  up  to  the  metal  ring 
which  held  the  lens.  One  experiment  was  enough 
to  confirm  this.  I never  had  the  shutter  put 
right;  but,  by  taking  care  never  to  point  the  lens 
at  a strong  light  while  it  was  close  up  to  the  film, 
I never  had  any  more  trouble. 

The  friend  who  advised  me  in  this  case  had 
had  a very  similar  defect,  but  in  her  case  it  was 


the  red  window,  and  it  had  been  cured  by  send- 
ing the  camera  to  the  maker  and  having  a new 
window  fitted.  She  at  one  time  had  a myste- 
rious defect  on  every  negative,  a slight  wavy 
line  of  less  density  than  the  rest,  starting  at  the 
bottom  of  the  picture  in  the  center,  and  extend- 
ing about  half  way  across.  Its  persistence  and 
shape  led  to  the  discovery  of  its  cause,  which 
proved  to  be  a thread  which  had  somehow  got 
loose  on  the  fabric  of  the  bellows  and  hung 
down  between  the  lens  and  the  film.  When  it 
was  snipped  off  with  scissors,  the  trouble  van- 
ished and  was  seen  no  more. 

The  size,  shape  and  position  of  faults  of  this 
kind  will  often  give  us  the  clue  which  we  require; 
but  when  we  get  the  same  sort  of  fault,  only  in  a 
different  position  in  each  negative,  and,  perhaps, 
in  a different  size  or  shape,  those  facts  them- 
selves may  give  us  a clue.  At  one  time,  many  of 
my  negatives  had  strong  finger-marks  on  them, 
although  I was  absolutely  certain  that  I never 
touched  the  front  of  the  film  in  the  places  where 
the  marks  showed  up.  It  seemed  evident  that 
the  plates  were  at  faidt,  and  a line  to  the  makers 
brought  a very  polite  letter,  in  which  they  said 
they  felt  certain  that  the  plates  were  good  when 
they  left  the  factory;  but  they  sent  me  a fresh 
box  with  their  compliments.  That  was  very 
good  of  them,  I thought;  and  I felt  confident  that 
that  lot  at  any  rate  would  be  perfect.  Alas!  they 
were  as  bad  as  the  rest. 

An  inquiry  to  the  Editor  threw  no  light  on  the 
subject:  but  in  the  reply  he  asked  me  to  describe 
in  all  possible  detail  my  whole  proceedings 
with  the  plates  right  up  to  the  time  of  develop- 
ment; and  when  I did  so,  I got  a letter  which 
settled  the  matter,  and  enabled  me  to  work  w ith- 
out  any  fear  of  mysterious  finger-marks. 

It  was  my  practice  to  fill  the  camera — it  was 
a magazine-camera  with  sheaths — by  putting 
all  the  sheaths  in  a pile  in  order  on  the  table,  and 
then  to  unwrap  the  plates,  and  to  put  them  all 
in  a pile,  face  downwards,  one  on  top  of  another. 
They  were  taken  off  the  pile  one  by  one,  put  into 
the  sheaths,  and  straight  into  the  camera.  The 
finger-marks  were  on  the  back  of  the  plates, 
which,  of  course,  one  was  not  so  particular  about 
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touching,  and  they  had  set  off  on  to  the  front 
while  lying  in  the  pile.  That  was  what  the  Edi- 
tor said  had  happened;  and  as  soon  as  I adopted 
the  practice  of  keeping  them  face  to  face  in  pairs 
when  they  were  unwrapped,  the  finger-marks 
ceased  to  appear.  It  was  a valuable  lesson  on 
the  susceptibility  of  the  delicate  surface.  Nice 
letter  number  two  came  from  the  makers  when 
I told  them  what  had  happened  and  sent  the 
money  for  the  plates  they  had  given  me. 

When  streaks  of  fog  appear  on  a negative,  one 
can  get  a clue  as  to  the  stage  at  which  they  may 
arise  by  noticing  whether  or  not  they  extend  be- 
yond the  picture  itself,  over  the  margin  which  is 
protected  in  the  camera.  If  they  do,  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  light  has  not  come  from  inside  the 
camera,  but  either  from  the  back  of  the  camera, 
or  at  some  time  when  the  plate  or  film  was  out- 
side of  the  camera  altogether.  This  is  one  of  the 
first  points  to  notice. 

With  other  defects  one  may  have  other  clues. 
Foggy  negatives,  which  are  obtained  with  two 
quite  different  developers,  are  evidently  not 
caused  by  the  developer  being  wrong;  and,  if 
they  appear  with  two  different  kinds  of  plates, 
it  is  not  the  plates  which  are  at  fault.  It  might 


just  possibly  happen,  by  some  strange  coin- 
cidence in  such  cases,  that  the  conclusion  was 
incorrect,  but  as  I have  gradually  become  more 
experienced,  I have  also  noticed  that  the  ma- 
terials I use  do  not  seem  so  likely  to  be  wrong  as 
they  once  were.  This  makes  me  think  that  the 
beginner  is  much  too  prone  to  put  down  his  fail- 
ures to  the  materials  he  is  using,  rather  than  to 
his  own  inexperience.  It  is  very  rarely,  indeed, 
now,  that  when  I meet  with  any  difficulty  I sus- 
pect the  plates  or  solutions  or  paper;  my  first 
thought  is,  “What  is  wrong  with  my  own  use  of 
them?”  Acting  on  this  belief,  I nearly  always 
find  that  I have  been  to  blame. 

I think  it  is  much  more  satisfactory  to  find  out 
for  one’s  self  what  is  amiss  rather  than,  when 
any  failure  occurs,  to  fly  at  once  to  an  expert  for 
advice.  It  is  not  only  more  gratifying  to  one’s 
sense  of  independence  to  detect  the  cause;  but  it 
helps  to  give  knowledge  and  confidence.  Be- 
sides, it  will  often  happen  that  the  expert  cannot 
help,  simply  because  he  does  not  know  in  enough 
detail  what  was  the  exact  course  followed,  and, 
therefore,  cannot  say  where,  in  any  particular 
case,  the  wrong  step  was  taken. 

The  Amateur  Photographer. 
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Recomposing  Photographs  by  Enlargement 


PHIL  M. 

is  generally  conceded  that  large 
lotographs  have  a certain  charm 
id  impressiveness  that  small  ones 
) not  possess.  For  exhibition- 
irposes  or  framing  in  the  home,  a 
print  smaller  than  x 8J9  is  hardly  worthy  of 
consideration.  A large  camera,  however,  is 
heavy  to  carry,  inconvenient  to  handle  and  ex- 
pensive to  use.  One  of  the  principal  advantages 
of  using  a small  hand-camera  is  that  a large  num- 
ber of  negatives  can  be  made  at  small  cost,  and 
enlarged  prints  need  be  made  only  from  the 
choicest.  Framed  bromide  enlargements  from 
favorite  negatives  provide  one  of  the  least  ex- 
pensive and  most  highly  prized  forms  of  wall- 
decoration. 

Making  enlarged  prints  on  bromide  paper  is  a 
simple  operation  and  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
and  satisfying  of  photographic  amusements.  It 
is  quite  as  easy  and  much  the  same  as  ordinary 
gaslight-paper  printing,  except  that  enlargements 
are  printed,  either  with  artificial  or  daylight,  by 
projecting  the  negative  image  through  the  lens 
of  an  enlarging-lantern  or  camera  onto  a sheet  of 
bromide  paper  some  distance  away,  instead  of 
merely  through  the  negative  in  direct  contact 
with  a sheet  of  gaslight-paper  in  an  ordinary 


RILEY 

printing-frame.  Although  elaborate  enlarging- 
lanterns  and  cameras  with  condensing-lenses  and 
powerful  artificial  lighting-systems  are  delight- 
ful playthings  capable  of  quick  adjustment  to 
large  or  small  work,  there  are  also  much  less  ex- 
pensive incandescent  electric-light  outfits  that  do 
excellent  work  without  the  aid  of  condensors. 
Also,  the  fixed-focus,  two-diameter,  daylight 
enlarging-boxes  meet  most  requirements  at  very 
low  cost  and  turn  out  prints  of  excellent  quality. 
Bromide  paper  is  much  like  gaslight-paper  ex- 
cept that  it  is  a more  sensitive,  faster  printing- 
paper  and  must  be  handled  and  developed  under 
a regular  darkroom  ruby  light  such  as  is  required 
for  the  hand  development  of  ordinary  plates  or 
films.  However,  this  does  not  require  a spe- 
cially equipped  darkroom,  as  the  work  can  be 
done  in  the  evening  in  any  kitchen  or  bathroom 
with  dark  window-shades  closely  drawn,  pro- 
vided there  be  no  bright  street-light  outside 
nearby.  The  paper  is  developed  and  fixed  in 
substantially  the  same  way  as  gaslight-paper  and 
with  the  same  solutions,  except  that  a weaker 
developer  is  required. 

Intelligent  enlarging  implies  much  more  than 
making  a print  which  merely  increases  the  di- 
mensions of  the  entire  picture  as  photographed. 
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FIGURE  3 HORIZONTAL  OBLONG  IN  HORIZONTAL  OBLONG 


It  gives  an  opportunity  to  recompose  the  pic- 
ture according  to  art-principles,  thereby  elimi- 
nating defects,  rectifying  errors  in  judgment  and 
compensating  for  the  limitations  of  viewpoint 
and  camera-equipment.  Just  as  many  contact 
prints  are  benefited  by  judicious  trimming,  so 
many  negatives  are  best  enlarged  by  using  only 
a part  of  them.  This  is  trimming  by  enlarge- 
ment, so  to  speak;  and  by  this  method  the  loss 
by  trimming,  so  belittling  to  the  contact  print, 


of  interest  appear  very  small  in  the  picture  space, 
and  that  much  which  is  not  wanted  is  included 
in  the  picture.  In  these  circumstances,  the  neg- 
ative of  the  picture,  made  from  the  most  favor- 
able viewpoint,  can  be  masked  and  an  enlarge- 
ment made  of  only  that  part  of  it  that  contains 
what  is  wanted  in  the  finished  picture. 

The  ideal  picture  shape  for  the  particular  sub- 
ject in  question  is  also  an  important  matter 
which  may  receive  due  consideration  when  prints 
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is  much  more  than  offset  by  the  increased  size 
of  the  enlargement. 

Enlarging,  when  made  the  most  of,  not  only 
produces  a large  photograph  from  a small  neg- 
ative, but,  by  masking  parts  of  the  negative  with 
opaque  paper,  enables  one  to  utilise  only  the  de- 
sirable part  of  what  the  negative  includes.  By 
this  method  of  trimming  by  enlargement  a verti- 
cal picture  can  be  made  from  a horizontal  neg- 
ative, or  vice  versa,  and  in  numerous  other  ways 
the  composition  of  the  final  picture  can  often  be 
greatly  improved. 

In  photography  it  is  often  found  that  the  best 
available  viewpoint  from  which  a picture  can  be 
made  is  so  far  from  the  subject  that  the  objects 


are  made  by  enlargement.  One  must  of  ne- 
cessity use  the  camera  he  has,  and  it  may  not 
make  a negative  of  the  ideal  shape  for  the  sub- 
ject he  happens  to  be  photographing.  Cameras 
that  make  negatives  of  three  distinct  shapes  are 
in  common  use.  There  is  the  conventional  ob- 
long, most  used  by  artists  for  their  canvases,  of 
which  the  3*4  x t1 4,  2J4  x 3 1 4 and  1 5/8  x 2/2  are 
examples.  There  is  the  postcard  proportion, 
exemplified  by  3 34  x 2%  x 4J4  and  2 34  x I1/. 
And,  lastly,  there  is  the  square  2 34  x 234  of  the 
original  No.  1 Brownie  camera. 

Each  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages, 
the  square  shape  being  least  desirable  from  an 
artistic  standpoint.  Seldom  is  a square  picture 
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the  ideal  composition.  If  a near  viewpoint  is 
shown,  more  is  usually  wanted  at  the  sides  or 
top  and  bottom.  And  from  a sufficiently  dis- 
tant viewpoint  to  include  this  subject-matter 
there  is  too  much  sky,  foreground  or  side  space 
and  trimming  to  oblong  shape  is  an  improvement. 

The  ordinary  oblong  is  probably  the  most  uni- 
versally adaptable  of  all  picture-shapes,  being 
equally  well  suited  in  most  instances  to  both 
horizontal  and  vertical  subjects.  When  it  fails 
to  please,  the  postcard-shape  is  usually  indi- 
cated as  preferable.  This  is  because  the  oblong 
used  horizontally  includes  too  much  sky  or  fore- 
ground, or  a little  too  much  of  both;  and,  when 
used  vertically,  may  include  extraneous  subject- 
material  to  one  or  both  sides  which  detracts  from 
the  theme  of  the  picture  or  misplaces  the  princi- 
pal object.  Masking  the  negative  along  these 
lines  in  enlarging  is  often  beneficial  to  the  com- 
position. 


In  recent  years  the  postcard  shape  has  become 
amazingly  popular.  It  is  particularly  well 
adapted  to  waterscapes  and  distant  landscape- 
views  that  show  wide  stretches  of  country;  but 
is  less  well  suited  to  ordinary  short  views  of  all 
sorts.  When  it  fails  to  please,  the  oblong  shape 
is  usually  indicated  as  preferable.  This  is  be- 
cause the  postcard-shape  used  horizontally  in- 
cludes extraneous  subject-material  on  one  or 
both  sides  which  detracts  from  the  theme  of  the 
picture  or  misplaces  the  principal  object,  and 
when  used  vertically  includes  too  much  sky  or 
foreground,  or  a little  too  much  of  both.  Again, 
masking  the  negative  as  indicated  is  often  bene- 
ficial to  the  composition  in  enlarging. 

Now  and  then,  something  even  more  extreme 
than  the  postcard-shape  is  called  for.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  distant  sea-views,  when  a 
very  narrow  horizontal  panel  is  altogether  charm- 
ing, and  more  rarely  desirable  in  the  case  of  tree- 
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groups,  monuments  and  tower-buildings,  when 
a very  narrow  vertical  panel  emphasises  height 
and  gives  a more  decorative  composition. 

A too  distant  viewpoint  taken  in  error  or 
through  necessity  often  renders  the  principal 
object  too  small  in  the  picture-space  and  includes 
extraneous  subject-material  on  all  four  sides, 
whether  the  subject  be  horizontal  or  vertical  and 
the  picture-shape  be  oblong  or  postcard.  Mask- 
ing the  negative  to  enlarge  only  the  desired  and 
carefully  recomposed  central  part  is  often  a great 
improvement.  In  doing  this,  the  same  shape 
may  be  retained,  or  a change  may  be  made  from 
oblong  to  postcard,  or  vice  versa,  as  it  seems  best. 

Because  a subject  has  been  photographed  as  a 
horizontal  or  vertical  composition,  as  the  case 
may  be,  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  enlarged 
as  such  if  subsequent  study  indicates  that  a part 


of  the  negative  only,  which  reverses  the  compo- 
sition from  horizontal  to  vertical  or  vice  versa  is 
preferable.  Such  errors  in  judgment  in  the  use 
of  the  camera  are  very  common  and  there  are 
many  horizontal  negatives  having  vertical  sec- 
tions which  are  preferable  to  the  whole.  The 
reverse  condition  occurs  less  frequently. 

Masking  negatives  for  enlargement  as  a form 
of  recomposition  of  the  picture  is,  like  trimming 
contact  prints,  an  excellent  way  to  emphasise  the 
point  of  interest  in  a picture  by  proper  placing 
in  the  picture-space  and  by  adjusting  the  relative 
sizes  of  principal  objects  with  respect  to  the  di- 
mensions of  the  whole  picture.  When  the  com- 
position of  a contact  print  is  improved  by  trim- 
ming, the  size  of  the  picture  is  reduced,  detract- 
ing much  from  its  impressiveness.  However, 
no  sacrifice  of  size  is  made,  when  a negative  is 
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masked  and  an  enlargement  is  made  from  the 
unmasked  part,  for  the  enlargement  can  be  made 
any  desired  size.  With  a little  thought  and 
planning  it  is  possible  to  obtain  very  satisfactory 
results. 

Recomposing  pictures  by  masking  and  enlarge- 
ment is  a fascinating  evening-pastime  that 
teaches  much  about  the  principles  of  picture- 
composition,  and  when  enlargements  have  finally 
been  made  from  a collection  of  negatives  so 
masked,  it  is  often  amazing  what  a large  number 
of  really  interesting  pictures  have  been  discovered 
in  seemingly  commonplace  negatives.  Recom- 


posing or  trimming  photographs  by  masking  and 
enlargement  is  indeed  pleasurable  and  profitable. 

[Those  of  our  readers  who  live  in  New  Hamp- 
shire or  visit  that  state  for  winter-sports  or  a 
summer-vacation,  may  be  interested  to  know 
where  Mr.  Riley’s  illustrations  were  made. 
Figure  1,  Gilford;  Figure  2,  Alton  Bav;  Figure 
3,  W eirs;  Figure  4,  Newfound  Lake;  Figure  5, 
Laconia;  Figures  6 and  7,  Gilford;  and  Figure 
8,  Newfound  Lake.  Although  these  illustrations 
were  used  to  aid  the  text  rather  than  for  em- 
bellishment, we  believe  that  they  merit  further 
attention. — Editor.] 
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Selling  Your  Photographs 

FREDERICK  C.  DAVIS 

Book-Rights  Reserved 

Selecting  the  Market 


CE  upon  a time  a publisher  had  a 
emarkable  inspiration.  He  would 
inblish  a perfect  book.  He  went 
bout  the  task  with  painful  care. 
/Ionths  were  consumed  in  the  mak- 
ing of  a book  which  would  be  perfect  from  every 
viewpoint.  After  the  publisher  had  corrected 
every  typographical  error,  had  made  every  possi- 
ble improvement,  and  was  unable  to  detect  even 
one  flaw  in  it,  he  made  proof-copies  of  it  and  sent 
them  to  men  on  the  faculties  of  universities,  to 
leading  printers,  to  book-making  experts,  to 
authorities  in  English,  and  to  leaders  in  every 
other  branch  of  work  from  which  it  was  possible 
to  view  critically  the  making  of  the  book.  He 
asked  them  to  examine  the  proofs  minutely  and 
to  tell  him  of  any  flaw,  however  small,  that  they 
might  find.  Each  one  ot  the  critics  returned  his 
proof  with  the  statement  that  he  had  not  found 
the  slightest  imperfection.  Thereupon  the  beam- 
ing bookmaker  published  his  perfect  book  and 
offered  a large  sum  to  any  one  who  could  find  a 
single  flaw  in  it.  And  many  months  passed. 

Then,  one  day,  he  received  a letter  that  pointed 
out  an  error  in  the  book.  Another  letter  fol- 
lowed; then  another;  and  at  the  end  of  a year, 
he  had  received  a half  dozen  letters,  each  point- 
ing out  a different  mistake — and  each  was  very 
noticeably  a mistake.  And  that  is  the  story  of 
the  perfect  book. 

It  is  with  that  book  in  mind  that  I have  de- 
cided not  to  give  here  a list  of  buyers  of  photo- 
graphs. Such  a list  may  be  complete  and  correct 
when  compiled;  but  by  the  time  it  could  be  put 
into  print  and  published,  lo!  some  of  the  maga- 
zines would  have  suspended  publication,  other 
new  ones  would  have  sprung  up,  other  buyers 
would  have  changed  their  requirements;  so  that 
after  a year,  the  entire  list  would  be  useless.  I do 
not  add  even  a list  of  non-buyers  who  were  once 
buyers,  for  the  reason  that  some  of  them  may  be- 
come buyers  again  at  any  moment.  Conse- 
quently, in  my  opinion,  to  place  a list  of  photo- 
graph-buyers in  this  article  would  be  to  waste 
much  space,  and  with  the  possibility  of  incon- 
veniencing any  photographers  who  might  attempt 
to  use  the  list  after  a year  or  so  of  its  publication. 

Furthermore,  there  are  magazines  and  other 
books  issued  yearly  which  are  devoted  almost  ex- 
clusively to  listing  markets  for  manuscripts  and 


photographs;  these  are  in  a position  to  make 
changes,  additions  and  withdrawals  with  each 
subsequent  issue,  and  so  to  keep  the  lists  up-to- 
date  and  of  value. 

One  such  book  is,  “Where  and  How  to  Sell 
Manuscripts.”  This  book  classifies  photographic 
markets  separately;  and  also  lists  elsewhere 
many  buyers  of  photographs.  In  addition,  lists 
are  given  of  newspapers,  postcard-and-calendar- 
makers,  and  lists  of  magazines  devoted  to  the 
household,  agriculture,  gardening,  juveniles, 
sports,  outdoors,  the  drama,  music,  art,  the  trades, 
etc.,  all  of  which  magazines  use  photographs. 
The  book  is  published  by  the  Home  Correspon- 
dence School,  Myrick  Building,  Springfield, 
Massachusetts.  Another  such  book,  which  is 
very  similar  and  which  contains  such  lists,  is 
“1001  Places  to  Sell  Manuscripts,”  published  by 
James  Knapp  Reeve,  at  Franklin,  Ohio.  These 
are  the  only  two  market-books  which  are  enabled 
to  keep  their  lists  up-to-date  and  correct. 

Writer-craft  magazines,  which  maintain  liter- 
ary-market news-columns,  list  markets  for  photo- 
graphs; these  supplement  the  market-books. 

The  Editor , published  weekly  at  Book  Hill, 
Highland  Falls,  New  York,  publishes  perhaps 
more  market-notes  than  any  other. 

The  Writer's  Digest , 1.5-27  West  Sixth  Street. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  a monthly  writer-craft  maga- 
zine which  conducts  a very  good  department  of 
market-notes.  Its  notes  are,  perhaps,  more 
complete  than  those  of  any  other  magazine. 

The  Writer’s  Monthly  is  the  name  of  another 
magazine  that  lists  such  markets.  It  is  published 
monthly.  Its  market-news,  upon  publication, 
is  rather  older  I have  found,  than  that  printed  in 
The  Editor.  The  longer  time  necessary  to  print 
the  magazine  may  account  for  that.  This  maga- 
zine is  published  by  the  Home  Correspondence 
School,  Springfield.  Massachusetts. 

Photographic  magazines  sometimes  list  markets 
for  photographs,  although  not  frequently. 

American  Photography , 428  Newbury  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  sometimes  publishes 
market-notices  in  its  “The  Market-Place”  de- 
partment, but  they  are  scanty. 

Photo-Era  AIagazine  lists,  when  available, 
market-notes.  Book-publishers  wishing  prints  of 
special  character  have  used  this  magazine  as  an 
advertising- medium. 
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Besides  the  magazines  noted,  other  writer- 
craft  and  photographic  publications  may  publish 
market-notes  from  time  to  time. 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  buy  both  books 
and  to  subscribe  for  all  the  magazines;  but  if  you 
can  do  so  without  financial  discomfort,  it  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  to  your  advantage.  By  all 
means,  obtain  one  of  the  market-books  and  sub- 
scribe for  one  of  the  writer-craft  magazines;  and 
if  you  can  add  a photographic  publication,  so 
much  the  better.  Even  a market -book  alone  is  a 
great  aid;  indeed,  it  is  a necessity.  Obtain  one 
or  both  and  you  will  be  amazed  at  the  number  of 
times  each  can  say,  “Open  Sesame.” 

The  best  salesman  in  the  world  could  not  in- 
duce a sane  blacksmith  to  put  in  a stock  of  gro- 
ceries. If  the  salesman  has  groceries  to  sell,  he 
goes  to  a grocer  and  talks.  Similarly,  a photog- 
rapher cannot  hope  to  sell  the  most  remarkable 
photograph  in  the  world,  unless  he  sends  it  to  the 
right  market. 

Each  magazine  has  its  own  particular  needs; 
but  the  needs  of  different  ones  overlap  so  far,  and 
are  sometimes  so  similar,  that  a print  offered  to 
one  and  rejected  by  it  may  be  very  desirable  to 
another;  this  applies  to  classes  of  magazines  as 
well  as  individual  publications.  As  an  instance; 
Popular  Mechanics , or  Illustrated  World , although 
requiring  unusual  photographs,  rarely  buy 
photographs  of  human  freaks — but  nevertheless 
the  Saturday  Blade  (Chicago)  uses  just  that  sort 
of  thing.  A few  blocks  from  here  stands  the 
largest  writing-tablet  factory  in  the  world:  a 
photograph  of  it  would  not  be  acceptable  to  the 
rotogravure-sections  nor  to  Popular  Mechanics , 
Illustrated  World , nor  to  Popular  Science;  yet 
such  a photograph  would  be  useful  to  an  ar- 
chitectural magazine,  a stationers’  publication,  or 
a local  newspaper.  When  a photograph  may  be 
viewed  from  several  industrial  angles,  as  well  as 
from  a new-aehievement  or  from  a human- 
interest  standpoint,  the  more  likely  are  markets 
to  open  for  it.  The  press-photographer  shoidd  not 
stop  until  he  has  tried  every  possible  market. 

After  one  or  two  rejections,  the  photographer 
is  apt  to  form  the  opinion  that  editors  are  prej- 
udiced against  his  work  because  he  is  a beginner; 
but  nothing  could  be  further  from  the  fact. 


Leslie's  says,  “Should  we  return  what  you  sub- 
mit, do  not  be  discouraged.  Sooner  or  later,  if 
you  study  our  needs  carefully,  you  will  succeed 
in  finding  what  we  are  after.”  The  same  thing 
is  true  of  every  other  magazine.  There  is  not  one 
of  them  but  is  eager  to  buy  your  wares  if  you 
offer  them  the  kind  of  goods  they  want. 

A rejection  is  not  a rebuke.  It  is  a challenge. 
It  means  that  your  “nose  for  news”  has  failed 
you — has  played  you  false;  or  that  you  have 
tried  to  sell  groceries  to  a blacksmith.  Rest 
assured  that  no  editor  will  willfully  refuse  to 
accept,  pay  for  or  print  any  photograph  which 
possesses  enough  merit  to  warrant  acceptance. 
The  editor  holds  his  chair  only  so  long  as  he  pro- 
duces the  kind  and  quality  of  magazine  its 
owners  want  him  to  produce;  and  he  can  do  that 
only  by  co-operation  with  contributors.  Without 
contributors  he  is  at  sea  in  a tub.  The  editor  is 
the  best  friend  the  press-photographer  can  have. 

It  matters  not  how  much  “pull”  you  have 
with  an  editor,  or  how  near  a relative  you  are,  or 
how  good  a friend,  you  can't  sell  a photograph  to 
him  unless  you  “deliver  the  goods.” 

Elliot  Walker  observes:  “The  way  to  sell  is  to 
give  editors  what  they  want  and  in  the  way  they 
want  it.”  If  you  do  that  you  can’t  fail  if  you  try. 

Nor  will  any  editor  reject  your  photographs 
because  of  his  personal  feelings.  “ The  magazine- 
editor,  in  the  first  place,  keeps  his  personal  feel  - 
ings  tied  up;  in  the  second  place,  he  would  be 
foolish,  indeed,  to  allow  them  to  influence  his 
decisions;  and,  in  the  third  place,  the  editor 
‘ain’t  got  no’  personal  feelings  when  it  comes 
to  buying  material  for  his  magazine.” 

There  is  only  one  course  to  pursue — send  the 
photograph  to  every  possible  market  for  it  in  its 
special  line;  then  see  if  it  can  be  viewed  from  an- 
other magazine-angle,  and  try  every  magazine 
of  that  trend;  then  repeat  and  repeat  and  ship  it 
away  again  and  again.  Don't  stop  until  it  has 
been  returned  from  every  market  with  the  slightest 
possibility  of  buying  it.  Then  sit  up  nights  to 
discover  another  shipping-point  for  it.  Keep 
on  to  the  bitter  end;  but  if  your  “nose”  is  work- 
ing and  you  keep  on  steadily,  the  end  will  come 
rather  suddenly,  and  it  will  not  be  bitter. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Preparing  Light-Sensitive  Photographic  Papers 

Part  II 


CIIAS.  E.  MULLIN 

( All  rights  reserved  by  the  author ) 


Chromatype  Papers 

A compound  chromatype  paper  may  be  made 
as  follows: 


Formula  No.  22 


A 

Potassium  dichromate 10  gr. 

Copper  sulphate 20  gr. 

Water 1 oz. 

B#  . 

Silver  nitrate 20  gr. 

Water 1 oz. 

C 

Sodium  chloride .100  gr. 

Water 1 oz. 

I) 

Copper  sulphate 60  gr. 

Water 1 oz. 

E 

Potassium  dichromate 35  gr. 

Water 1 oz. 


Coat  the  paper  with  “A,”  print,  wash  in 
“B,”  and  fix  in  water.  The  resulting  red 
picture  changes  to  lilac  by  soaking  in  “C” 
until  it  fades  and  then  exposing  it  to  strong 
sunlight  for  .5  minutes.  Instead  of  fixing  in 
water,  the  print  after  washing  in  “B"  may  be 
brushed  with  “D”  and  then  with  " E.” 

This  paper  is  often  used  to  copy  engravings. 
For  this  work  it  is  exposed  with  the  engraved 
side  next  the  sensitised  paper  for  about  1 ■?  hour 
in  strong  sunlight,  or  until  a faint  image  appears. 

An  albumin ised  chromatype  paper  is  made  by 
sizing  a suitable  paper  with  Formula  No.  23  A, 
sensitising  with  " I!,  ’ and  drying.  After  print- 
ing until  a brown  image  shows  on  the  yellow 
paper,  develop  in  “C”  and  fix  by  washing  in 
water.  Fogged  prints  clear  in  “D.” 


Formula  No.  23 
A 

White  of  fresh  egg 2 oz. 

Water 1 oz. 

Beat  egg  and  water  to  a froth,  stand  24  hours 
in  cold  and  filter  through  muslin.  Apply  by 
brushing  or  floating. 

B# 

Copper  sulphate 22  gr. 

Potassium  dichromate 40  gr. 

Water 1 oz. 

C 

Pyrogallol  4 gr. 

Glacial  acetic  acid  . 43  minims 

Water 1 oz. 


I) 

Oxalic  acid 5 gr. 

Water  1 oz. 


A simple  chromatype  paper,  suitable  for 
copying  lace-designs,  leaves,  ferns,  etc.,  is  made 
by  sensitising  almost  any  kind  of  paper  with 
Formula  No.  24.  It  is  fixed  by  washing  in 
water. 

Formula  No.  24 

# 

Potassium  dichromate  . 50  gr. 

Water  . . 1 oz. 

This  is  another  simple  chromatype  paper. 

Formula  No.  25 

Ammonium  dichromate 50  gr. 

Water . . 1 oz. 


Several  other  papers  are  made  as  follows. 


Formula  No.  26 

# 

Ferric  oxalate 

Silver-nitrate 

Mercuric  citrate 

Oxalic  acid 

Water 


12  gr. 

5 gr. 

12  gr. 

1 Sr:  . 

75  minims 


May  be  developed  in  the  same  manner  as 
platinotype  paper.  This  paper  is  patented, 
U.  S.  1, 225,14(5,  May  8,  1918. 


Formula  No.  27 


A 

Green  ferric  ammonium  citrate 16  gr. 

Ferric  oxalate 2 gr. 

Oxalic  acid 4 gr. 

Mercuric  chloride . . 4 gr. 

Gum  arabic 10  gr. 

Water 1 oz. 

B#. 

Silver-nitrate 50  gr. 

Citric  acid 35  gr. 

Tartaric  acid 10  gr. 

Water 1 oz. 

C, 

Sodium  hyposulphite 2 gr. 

Sodium  chloride 6 gr. 

Water 1 oz. 


Coat  the  paper  with  “A”  and  sensitise  with 
“ B . ” Print  until  half-tones  show,  develop  in 
water  and  fix  in  “C.” 


Formula  No.  28 


A 

Green  ferric  ammonium  citrate 1 oz. 

Citric  acid 120  gr. 

Water 2 oz. 
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B#. 

Silver-nitrate 120  gr 

Water 1 oz 

C 

Sodium  hyposulphite 40  gr 

Water 1 oz 

D 

Gold  chloride . 1 / 5 gr 

Ammonium  sulphocyanide 10  gr 

Water 1 oz 


Mix  “A”  and  “B”  and  make  up  to  5 oz. 
with  water.  Sensitise  by  brushing,  twice  if 
desired.  Print  not  too  deeply,  fix  by  washing  in 
“C”  for  2 minutes  and  then  wasli  in  water  for 
15  minutes.  The  print  may  be  toned  in  “D” 
after  fixing. 

Formula  No.  21)  gives  a cpiick  paper.  Float 
on  “A,”  dry,  and  sensitise  with  “B”  by  brush- 
ing, and  dry  again.  After  printing  develop  in 
“C,”  wash,  fix  in  28  “C”  and  wash  again. 

Formula  No.  29 

A 

Mercuric  chloride 

Water 

B#_ 

Silver-nitrate 

Water 

c 

Iron  sulphate 

Glacial  acetic  acid 

Water 

Uranium  Papers 

The  variously  colored  uranium  papers  are 
made  by  sensitising  the  paper  with  Formula 
No.  30  A in  the  darkroom  as  usual.  After  print- 
ing tone  in  “B”  for  red  prints;  “C”for  green 
tones;  “D”  gives  grayish  black;  washing  and 
toning  in  “E”  gives  violet  prints.  Fix  by  wash- 
ing well  in  water. 

Formula  No.  30 

A# 

Uranium  nitrate 

Dextrine 

Water 

B (Red) 

Potassium  ferricyanide 
Water 

C (Green) 

Cobalt  nitrate 

Water 

D (Grayish  black) 

Silver-nitrate 

Water 

Ii  (Violet) 

Gold  chloride 

Water 

Diazotype  Papers 

Formula  No.  31 

A# 

Primuline 16  gr. 

Hot  water 1 oz. 


B 

Sodium  nitrate 3)4  gr. 

Hydrochloric  acid 6 minims 

Water 1 oz. 

C (Red) 

B-Naphthol J 2 gr. 

Sodium  hydrate 6J4  gr. 

Water  1 oz. 

D (Orange) 

Resorcin SJ4  gr. 

Sodium  hydrate 5)4  gr. 

Water 1 oz. 

E (Purple) 

A-Napthylamine 9)4  gr. 

Hydrochloric  acid 24  minims 

Water 1 oz. 

F (Black) 

Eikonogen 6)4  gr. 

Water 1 oz. 

G (Brown) 

Pyrogallol 5) 4 gr. 

Water  1 oz. 


Immerse  paper  in  “A,”  wash  and  immerse  in 
“B,”  dry  in  dark  and  print  until  the  paper  under 
the  clear  glass  is  colorless,  wash  in  water  and  for 
red  prints  develop  in  “C”;  for  orange  develop 
in  “D”;  “E”  gives  black;  and  “G”  brown. 
Wash  well  in  water  after  development.  This 
formula  works  well  on  fabrics  also.  Different 
colors  may  be  obtained  in  the  same  print  by 
applying  the  developer  locally  with  a brush. 
This  may  also  be  done  in  Formula  No.  30. 

Part  III  of  this  article  will  give  formulas  for 
many  varieties  of  blue  print,  black  print  and 
similar  papers.  Part  IV  will  give  many  special 
formulas  for  use  on  fabrics. 

{To  be  continued) 


It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  people  who  have 
any  real  knowledge  of  anything  do  not  talk  about 
it.  For  instance,  people  interested  in  motor  cars 
do  not  talk  about  their  taste  in  motor  cars,  but 
obtain  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  mechanism. 
That  is  because  they  take  motor  cars  seriously, 
whereas  they  do  not  take  art  seriously.  They 
know  it  is  no  use  to  have  taste  in  motor  cars — 
they  must  know  something  about  them.  The 
consequence  is  that  motor  cars  are  much  more 
beautiful  than  almost  all  the  conscious  works  of 
art,  more  beautiful  than  buildings.  But  people 
do  not  call  motor  cars  “beautiful,”  because  they 
think  cars  are  really  important  things;  it  is  only 
with  regard  to  things  like  architecture,  art,  music, 
and  so  on,  that  we  talk  about  “art”  and  “beauty” 
and  “taste,”  because  we  do  not  think  they  are 
important.  A.  Glutton  Brock. 


5 gr. 
. 1 oz. 

38  gr. 
1 oz. 

15  gr. 
25  gr. 

1 oz. 


87)4  gr. 

. . 22  gr. 
. 1 oz. 


18  gr. 
1 oz. 


9 gr. 
1 oz. 


23  gr. 
1 oz. 


20  gr. 
1 oz. 


My  First  Photograph 

ALFRED  W.  CUTTING 


Number  Eight 


ORTY  years  ago  it  was,  in  1881, 
that  I bought  my  outfit,  and  made 
my  first  photograph.  For  years 
before,  this  had  been  my  dream; 
but  in  those  days,  before  dryplates 
and  films  were  known,  photography,  by  the  old 
wetplate-process,  seemed  very  complicated,  and 
I felt  that  professional  skill  combined  with  a 
cumbersome,  sloppy  outfit,  was  necessary  for  the 
production  of  the  fascinating  pictures.  Still,  I 
haunted  the  photo-stock  houses  of  the  day,  and 
longingly  handled  the  cameras  and  lenses,  won- 
dering if  I could  not  learn  to  use  them,  and  to 
manipulate  the  mysterious  chemicals,  that  I 
might  produce  landscapes  of  the  natural  scenery 
which,  even  as  a boy,  I loved  so  passionately. 
Portraits  did  not  appeal  to  me,  at  all ; it  was  pict- 
ures of  the  tree-shaded  roads,  rocks,  hills,  and 
water,  of  the  lovely  country  in  which  I lived, 
that  I yearned  to  make.  Nothing  seemed  half  so 
desirable. 

Occasionally  in  those  days,  our  village  would  be 
visited  by  an  itinerant  photographer  with  an 
entire  "photograph  saloon"  on  wheels,  which 
would  suddenly  and  mysteriously  appear  from 
nowhere,  on  the  Common,  with  the  pole,  by 
which  it  had  been  drawn  thither  by  horses  (never 
seen),  turned  under  the  van.  and  a steep  flight 
of  steps  to  the  door  at  the  end.  Here  was  photog- 
raphy in  a nutshell.  There  was  the  “top-light”  of 
the  “gallery”  on  the  roof,  and,  at  the  end — 
mystery  of  mysteries! — the  small  window  of  the 
“dark-room”  with  its  yellow  paper  pasted  over 
the  inside  of  the  glass.  It  usually  appeared,  on 
consulting  with  the  artist  in  the  ethery-smelling 
"gallery,”  with  its  wonderful  landscape  back- 
ground at  the  end.  that  he  aspired  to  nothing 
higher  than  the  production  of  “tin-types,”  and 
only  portraits  at  that,  six  of  which,  about  an 
inch  square,  and  startlingly  lifelike,  appeared  on 
each  plate,  which,  with  fine  frankness,  he  would 
bring,  wet  and  dripping,  from  the  darkroom,  and 
cut  up  with  shears,  while  engaged  in  delightful 
conversation.  His  frankness  extended  to  the 
unblushing  (on  his  part,  not  the  picture's)  “touch- 
ing up”  of  the  cheeks  with  faint,  red  color,  to 
“warm  them  up  a little.”  Nothing  could  seem 
quicker  and  easier  than  the  process  of  making 
these  ferrotype  pictures.  The  artist’s  seclusion  in 
the  dark  closet  was  very  brief,  and  the  result  was 
at  once  visible;  but  the  fingers  of  the  manipu- 


lator. stained  with  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  knuckles, 
made  one  hesitate  about  becoming  a photographer 
at  once. 

My  first  essay  in  landscape-photography  was 
attempted  by  the  aid  of  one  of  these  artists.  Not 
that  I did  any  of  the  manipulation,  myself;  that 
was  unthinkable.  I told  him  that  I wanted  a 
picture  of  the  house  I lived  in.  He  said  that  was 
not  just  in  his  line;  but  after  reflection,  he  said 
lie  thought  he  could  do  it.  Mv  home  was  a mile 
distant,  but  I had  a horse,  and  after  making  due 
preparations,  he  put  his  camera  in  the  wagon, 
and  emerged  from  the  darkroom  with  what  he 
called  his  “shield"  carried  carefully  in  his  arms 
wrapped  up  in  a black  cloth.  He  told  me  to  “put 
the  string”  on  the  horse,  and  get  there  quick.  We 
did  so,  and  returned  to  the  “saloon”  in  as  short 
a time  as  possible.  The  ferrotype  (“tin-type”)  — 
not  this  time  bearing  six  images,  but  one,  cover- 
ing the  whole  plate — was  quickly  developed,  and 
the  photographer  called  it  “fine."  It  certainly  was 
clear  and  well  defined;  but  I remarked  that  it  did 
not  look  like  my  house.  Our  house  was  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  road,  whereas  the  picture 
showed  it  on  the  left,  and  other  extraordinary 
changes  appeared.  This,  the  craftsman  explained, 
was  because  it  was  a tin-type  and  not  a paper 
picture,  but  he  said  it  was  a good  picture  and 
worth  the  seven ty-fi  ve  cents,  his  price.  He  added, 
that  if  I objected  to  the  house  being  turned 
around,  there  was  a man  in  Boston  who  could 
reverse  it  for  me,  he  himself  not  having  the  proper 
instrument  for  doing  this.  I left  the  “saloon”  with 
an  increased  conviction  of  the  mysteries  of 
photography. 

Well,  that  was  years  ago,  but  it  was  a begin- 
ning. I made  the  acquaintance  of  other  pho- 
tographers of  more  extended  attainments  and 
learned  the  practical  manipulation  of  a camera, 
and  theories  of  negative  and  printing,  without, 
however,  doing  any  of  the  work  myself. 

One  day,  in  1881 — a red-letter  day  in  my  life — 
an  old  photographer  with  whom  I was  talking, 
said  that  there  was  a new  kind  of  plate  being 
made,  especially  adapted  to  the  use  of  amateurs, 
which  was  called  the  “dry  plate."  He  said  that 
it  would  not  be  of  any  advantage  to  him.  in  his 
business,  and  that  the  cost  would  be  prohibitive; 
but  he  thought  that  it  would  be  very  fine  for  me 
to  use. 

This  was  enough  to  send  me  at  once  to  Benja- 
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min  French  & Co.'s,  in  Boston,  where  I was  living  capped  the  lens — no  shutters  those  days — put  in 
at  that  time.  This  was  the  largest  photograph  my  plateholder,  pulled  out  the  slide,  and  gave 
stock-house  in  town,  and  well  known  for  its  help-  an  exposure  of  three  seconds.  Replacing  the 

fulness  and  courtesy  to  the  craft.  Here  I was  slide,  I hastened  to  the  closet  of  my  chamber  to 

soon  fitted  out  with  all  things  needful  for  the  develop  the  first  exposure  of  perhaps  five  thou- 

making  of  photographs.  It  was  one  of  the  sand  which  were  to  follow. 

happiest  days  of  my  life.  The  plate,  developed  with  ferrous-oxalate — 

My  first  outfit  consisted  of  a I x 5 camera  mixed  according  to  directions — soon  began  to 
painted  dull  black,  with  no  rising  front,  a remov-  darken,  inducing  the  thrill  which  no  modern 
able  groundglass  back,  and  one  double  plate-  “ tank-deveh  pment”  can  give,  and  which  after 

holder.  The  lens  was  a big  Harlot  wide-angle,  forty  years’  experience.  I feel  as  keenly,  on  the 

which  I know  now  would  “cut"  an  11  x 11  plate  development  of  every  plate  or  film,  as  on  that 

without  stopping.  The  tripod  was  strong  and  day.  My  instructions  were  to  develop  until 
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heavy  enough  to  sit  on.  I have  it  now,  and  fre- 
quently use  it.  A dozen  of  the  precious  dry- 
plates,  two  trays,  a red-light  lantern  burning  a 
candle,  and  chemicals  completed  the  list. 

There  was  nothing  notable  in  making  my  first 
exposure.  I strictly  followed  instructions  and 
attempted  a subject  where  there  was  no  necessity 
for  haste  or  nervousness.  In  this,  I think,  I was 
wiser  than  Mr.  French,  who  in  his  account  of  his 
first  negative-making,  in  July  Fiioto-Era  Maga- 
zine, tells  us  that  he  attempted  a time-exposure 
of  a group  of  six  persons,  one  of  them  a baby! 
I opened  a window  in  the  second  story,  and  set 
up  my  camera  to  make  a picture  of  the  empty 
street.  It  was  simply  a “try-out.”  Focusing 
carefully  with  open  lens.  I stopped  it  well  down, 


the  image  all  faded  away,  except  the  deepest 
shadows,  then  wash,  put  the  plate  in  the  fixing- 
bath.  and  keep  it  there,  in  the  dark,  until  there 
was  no  white  on  the  glass-side,  — instructions, 
which,  if  followed,  would  be  pretty  certain  to 
ensure  success  to  any  one,  now  or  any  1 ime. 

The  negative  was  good,  all  right  in  focusing 
and  timing,  and  defective  only  in  halation  from 
the  sky  fringing  the  roofs  of  some  buildings. 

Thus  began  what  has  been  one  of  the  greatest 
joys  of  my  life.  I have  made  it  a point  to  keep  a 
copy  of  every  picture  of  any  interest  I have  ever 
made,  from  the  little  4 x .5  described  here,  to  the 
lovely  head  of  a young  girl  I did  the  other  day; 
in  all  twenty-five  large  albums,  comprising  a rec- 
ord of  tin  fairest  things  I have  seen  anywhere. 
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The  Reading-Pose 

A FAVORITE  attitude  imparted  by  the 
amateur  photographer  to  his  sitter  is  one 
that  portrays  him  reading  a book.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  pose  is  rarely  convincing.  The  idea 
occurs  to  the  photographer  without  thoughtful 
deliberation  and,  for  the  lack  of  some  other  and 
more  appropriate  attitude,  he  suggests  that  his 
sitter  hold  a book  as  if  in  the  act  of  reading;  but 
the  usually  requisite  distance  of  holding  the  book 
away  from  the  eyes  is  not  considered.  The  nor- 
mal distance  between  the  eyes  and  the  reading- 
matter  is  about  fourteen  inches.  When,  there- 
fore, the  book  is  held  in  the  lap,  the  distance  is  so 
great  that  actual  reading  becomes  impossible 
and  the  pose  is  neither  suggestive  nor  convincing. 

This  fault  is  not  confined  to  photographers 
alone;  portrait-painters  are  equally  guilty.  The 
Editor  noticed  in  an  exhibition  of  paintings  by  a 
prominent  artist,  held  in  Boston  not  long  ago,  a 
portrait  of  a well-known  citizen  who  was  shown 
seated  in  a chair,  somewhat  stiffly  and  awk- 
wardly, and  reading  a book  which  he  was  holding 
in  his  lap,  about  twenty-five  inches  away  from 
his  eyes,  i.e.  twice  the  normal  distance.  When 
the  attention  of  the  artist  was  called  to  this 
feature  of  the  painting,  he  replied  carelessly, 
“Well;  I hadn’t  thought  of  that”;  and  so  it  is 
with  the  amateur  portraitist  who  gives  this  mat- 
ter little  or  no  thought.  Nevertheless,  Photo- 
Era  Magazine  has  published  in  the  past  a 
number  of  portraits  or  genres  in  which  the  sitter 
was  represented  reading  a letter  or  a newspaper, 
and  where  the  proper  reading-distance  had  been 
faithfully  observed  by  the  artists.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  to  portray  the  sitter  in  the  act  of  reading 
a book,  even  in  the  proper  way,  is  not  generally 
to  be  recommended,  because  the  position  per  se 
suggests  neither  comfort  nor  grace.  If.  however, 
the  reading-pose  is  deemed  imperative,  then  it 
behooves  the  photographer  to  exercise  his  utmost 
skill.  With  hearty  co-operation  of  the  sitter,  he 
should  arrange  the  inclination  of  the  head,  the 
hand  holding  the  book,  letter  or  picture,  and, 
above  all,  the  direction  of  the  eyes,  so  that  the 
resulting  photograph  shall  represent  a successful 
simulation  of  the  effect  intended.  Experience 
will  demonstrate  that  if  the  reading-matter  is 
held  too  close  to  the  body;  if  the  eyes  of  the  sitter 
are  allowed  to  fall  upon  it  as  in  reality — instead 


of  being  directed  at  an  imaginary  point  several 
inches  above  the  top  of  the  book— if  the  open 
book  is  not  held  at  the  proper  angle,  or  if  the  arm 
is  not  in  some  way  supported  so  as  to  complete 
the  illusion,  the  result  will  not  be  pleasing  or  con- 
vincing. The  face  will  be  disagreeably  fore- 
shortened, and  the  eyes  appear  closed  as  if  the 
sitter  had  fallen  asleep.  Although  painters  are 
pleased  to  associate  the  reading-pose  with  a por- 
trait, it  is  really  a genre. 

A consistent  variation  would  be  to  let  the  sitter 
raise  his  eyes,  without  disturbing  the  pose  in  the 
least,  and  gaze  into  vacancy  as  if  meditating  upon 
what  he  has  just  read.  Still  another  happy  varia- 
tion could  be  evolved  if  the  sitter  lowered  the 
book  or  letter — letting  it  rest  in  her  lap — raise  her 
head  and  look  thoughtfully  into  the  camera. 
The  illumination  of  the  reading-matter  is  a detail 
that  deserves  careful  consideration.  The  photog- 
rapher must  realise  that  whatever  the  sitter  is 
supposed  to  be  reading  or  examining  is  an 
accessory  that  should  be  judiciously  subordi- 
nated. If  the  open  page  cannot  be  seen  by  the 
beholder,  the  other  or  lower  side  will  be  in 
shadow.  So  much  the  better.  If  the  sitter's 
attention  is  to  be  centered  in  a book,  one  that 
has  a cover  of  a dark  or  neutral  color  will  be 
found  best  adapted  to  the  general  scheme. 

These  suggestions  apply  to  front  or  three- 
quarter  views.  A side-view  of  the  sitter  engaged 
in  reading  will  require  some  modifications,  which 
the  amateur  worker  will  appreciate  after  a care- 
ful study  of  conditions,  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
a few  practical  experiments. 

Winter-Work 

WORKERS  w ith  no  experience  in  winter- 
photography  may  study  with  benefit  the 
many  beautiful  winter-scenes  that  appeared  in 
this  magazine  during  the  past  years.  The  Janu- 
ary number,  1920,  contains  a very  helpful  and 
superbly  illustrated  article  on  winter-landscapes, 
by  William  S.  Davis.  Equally  interesting  and 
instructive  are  the  delightful  and  varied  prize- 
pictures,  by  well-known  masters  of  the  art,  in 
two  “Spirit  of  Winter”  competitions,  reproduced 
in  the  June  issues  of  1919  and  1918.  Among 
these  subjects  are  a street-scene  during  a snow- 
storm, a road  in  the  woods  and  a coasting-scene 
— all  made  in  the  month  of  February. 
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ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Advanced  Competition 

Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5  00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Era  Maga- 
zine, or  in  books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first 
prize  may  have  a solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design, 
suitably  engraved. 


Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  photog- 
raphers of  ability  and  in  good  standing — amateur 
or  professional. 

2.  Mo  more  than  two  subjects  may  be  en> 
tered,  but  they  must  represent,  throughout, 
the  personal,  unaided  work  of  competi- 
tors. Remember  that  subjects  which  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not 
eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold, 
or  entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  be- 
fore Photo-Era  Magazine  awards  are 
announced.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface 
and  sepias  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should 
be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  having  the  same 
gradations  and  detail.  All  prints  should  be  mounted 
on  stiff  boards. 

3.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data. 

4.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker  s name  and 
address,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  name  and  month  of 
competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a letter,  sent 
separately,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  light,  plate  or 
film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop  used,  exposure, 
developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose  return-postage  in 
this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent  for  a 2-cent  stamp.  Be 
sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every  print  ex- 
actly for  what  competition  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era  Magazine,  unless 
otherwise  requested  by  the  contestant.  However,  this 
does  not  prevent  the  photographer  from  disposing  of 
other  prints  from  such  negatives  after  he  shall  have 
received  official  recognition. 

6.  On  account  of  the  present  high  prices  of  paper 
and  cardboard,  competitors  may  send  large  prints 
mounted  with  narrow  margins;  but  in  every  case, 
prints  should  be  protected  by  strong,  stiff  boards,  or 
of  a kind  that  bends  slightly  without  breaking.  Large 
packages  may  be  sent  by  express  (prepaid). 

7.  Competitors  who  have  won  three  first  prizes 
within  a twelve-month,  become  ineligible  for  two 
years  thereafter.  The  too  frequent  capture  of  the 
first  prize  by  one  and  the  same  competitor  tends  to 
discourage  other  participants  and  to  make  the  com- 
petitions appear  one-sided  and  monotonous. 


Awards— Domestic  Pets 
Closed  November  30,  1921 

First  Prize:  U.  M.  Schmidt. 

Second  Prize:  H.  B.  Rudolph. 

Third  Prize:  Albert  B.  Street. 

Honorable  Mention:  Wallace  S.  Allen,  George  A. 
Beane,  Jr.,  Clarence  A.  Bishop,  E.  J.  Brown,  Charles 
Burrows,  E.  K.  Emslie,  O.  R.  Gregory,  M.  F.  Ham- 
mond, Margaret  Hough,  Wallace  H.  Kennedy,  W.  X. 
Kincheloe,  Edgar  L.  Kline,  Charles  Lederle,  Rev. 
Leon  M.  Linden,  John  Maher,  George  S.  Nalle,  H.  B. 
Neal,  Arthur  Palme,  W.  M.  Powers,  J.  Herbert  Saun- 
ders, John  Smith,  Kenneth  D.  Smith,  Mrs.  Sterling 
Smith,  Minnie  L.  Snow,  George  A.  Stevens. 


Subjects  for  Competition — 1922 

“Winter-Sports.”  Closes  January  31. 
“Home-Portraits.”  Closes  February  28. 
“Child-Studies.”  Closes  March  31. 
“Still-Life.”  Closes  April  30. 

“Bridges.”  Closes  May  31. 

“Marines.”  Closes  June  30. 

“Landscapes  with  Figures.”  Closes  July  31. 
“Summer-Sports.”  Closes  August  31. 
“Parks.”  Closes  September  30. 
“Architectural  Subjects.”  Closes  October  31. 
“Domestic  Pets.”  Closes  November  30. 
“Indoor-Genres.”  Closes  December  31. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  and  original  design,  su  .ably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

Competitors  Should  Mind  the  Rules 

Competitors,  in  the  Advanced  Workers’  and  Be- 
ginners’ Competitions,  are  inclined  to  ignore  some  of 
the  rules,  one  of  which  is  that  the  name  and  address  of 
sender,  also  name,  month  and  kind  of  competition  must 
be  written  plainly  on  the  back  of  each  print. 
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Systematic  Development 


The  writer  seeks  to  outline  in  this  article  a system 
of  time  development  based,  for  the  most  part,  upon 
methods  as  set  forth  by  Mr.  Alfred  Watkins;  which, 
in  the  hands  of  the  amateur,  will  probably  produce  a 
higher  average  of  good  negatives,  and  negatives  of 
more  uniform  quality  than  by  the  inspection-method. 

This  system  depends  upon  the  fact  that,  for  a given 
developer  and  a given  plate,  the  time  of  development 
bears  a definite  relation  to  the  temperature  of  the 
developer;  this  relation  is  expressed  (approximately) 


T-T, 

by  the  logarithmic  equation:  h = t2  K x 0 in  which 
ti  = time  of  development  at  temperature  of  Ti 
/2  = time  of  development  at  temperature  of  T2 
K=  temperature  coefficient  for  an  interval  of  10° 

Fahrenheit, 

(Note  that  the  temperature  coefficient  used  by  Wat- 
kins is  for  10°  Centigrade  or  18°  Fahrenheit.) 

To  determine  K for  a given  developer,  expose  a 
plate  or  film,  cut  in  halves,  develop  the  two  pieces  in 
developer  of  the  same  composition;  but  at  temper- 
atures from  ten  to  twenty  degrees  apart,  noting  care- 
fully the  “time  of  appearance”  in  each  case.  The 
“time  of  appearance”  is  taken  rather  than  the  total 
time  of  development  because  it  is  much  easier  to  deter- 
mine with  accuracy.  Then  by  transposing  the  for- 
'U\  — - 

7VY,  from  which  K may 


mula  given  above,  K = 


b?  easily  calculated  by  logarithms. 


It  has  been  found  that  K remains  practically  con- 
stant, regardless  of  the  dilution  of  the  developer,  al- 
though the  total  time  of  development  of  course  varies 
very  considerably.  Having  solved  for  K for  the 
developer  to  be  used,  the  next  step  is  to  determine,  by 
actual  trial,  the  dilution  necessary  to  produce  a neg- 
ative of  the  desired  quality  in  a reasonable  time — for 
instance,  twenty  minutes  at  65°  F.  in  the  case  of  tank- 
development.  This  accomplished,  a time-temper- 
ature table  is  calculated  from  the  formula  given  above. 

The  time-temperature  table  so  calculated  is  correct 
only  for  the  brand  of  plate  used  in  the  test;  it  now 
remains  to  determine  the  “plate-factor,”  the  number 
by  which  the  time  given  in  the  table  must  be  multi- 
plied in  order  to  give  correct  development  for  another 
brand  of  plate,  as  it  will  be  noted  that  the  develop- 
ment-speeds of  different  brands  are  very  different,  the 
more  rapid  plates  being,  as  a rule,  slower  in  developing 
than  the  less  rapid.  Now  by  exposing  one  plate  of 
each  of  the  several  kinds  which  the  worker  may  wish 
to  use,  on  the  same  subject,  with  the  same  lighting, 
giving  equivalent  exposures,  developing  in  the  same 
developer  at  the  same  temperature,  and  noting  the 
“time  of  appearance”  of  the  image  on  each  plate,  the 
relative  development  speeds  of  the  different  brands 
are  determined.  Taking  as  unity  the  development 
speed  of  the  plate  first  used,  the  “plate  factors”  of  the 
other  plates  are  worked  out.  When  developing  plates 
of  a certain  brand,  the  time  as  shown  on  the  time-tem- 
perature table,  multiplied  by  the  “plate-factor”  gives 
the  correct  time  of  development.  This  method  of 
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obtaining  “plate-factors”  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that,  regardless  of  the  kind  of  plate,  the  “time  of  ap- 
pearance” in  a given  developer  is  proportional  to  the 
total  time;  but  it  may  be  found  necessary  with  some 
plates  to  calculate  the  “plate-factor”  by  full  develop- 
ment, in  case  the  factor  calculated  as  above  does  not 
give  the  desired  quality  of  negative.  It  will  be  found 
sufficiently  accurate  if  the  plates  are  divided  into  six 
or  eight  classifications  and  the  average  factor  for  each 
group  worked  out. 

Equivalent  exposure  is  determined  by  the  H & D 
speed  numbers  as  furnished  by  the  makers  of  the  plates. 
These  are,  of  course,  not  absolutely  accurate,  partic- 
ularly when  comparing  plates  by  different  makers;  but 
will  be  found  sufficiently  so  to  produce  excellent  and 
uniform  negatives  if  the  “plate-factors”  are  calculated 
as  described  above. 

Instead  of  using  the  “plate-factors,”  it  is  possible  to 
vary  the  dilution  of  the  developer  to  suit  the  plate  in 
use  in  such  a manner  that  the  time  shall  be  the  same 
for  all  plates. 

In  using  the  system  as  outlined  above,  the  photog- 
rapher should  bear  in  mind  that  the  assumptions  upon 
which  it  is  based  are  not  absolutely  accurate,  but  an 


approximation,  and  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  modify 
some  of  the  conditions  to  suit  some  plates.  In  gen- 
eral, however,  it  will  be  found  to  produce  excellent 
results,  and  has  the  further  advantage  of  allowing  the 
photographer  to  work  out  tables  for  his  pet  developer 
and  use  the  same  one  for  all  plates,  instead  of  mixing 
up  a different  developer  for  each  brand  in  accordance 
with  the  maker’s  formula. 

Allen  R.  Greenleaf. 


Water  in  the  Developer 

What  proportion  of  water  to  use  in  a developer,  for 
negatives  at  any  rate,  is  very  largely  a matter  of  choice, 
says  a British  cotemporary.  Some  workers  like  a con- 
centrated solution  because  it  lessens  the  time  to  be  spent 
in  the  darkroom:  others  advocate  liberal  dilution, 
either  on  the  score  of  economy  or  in  the  belief  that  they 
cannot  get  soft,  harmonious  negatives  without  it.  The 
formulae  given  by  the  plate-makers  are,  on  the 
whole,  on  the  strong  side.  It  is  true  that  the  quantity 
of  water  specified  can  be  halved,  or  even  reduced 
further,  with  no  ill- effects,  unless  the  more  rapid 
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action  is  so  regarded;  but  still,  they  are  stronger  than 
they  need  be.  We  see  no  reason  why,  in  any  of  the 
makers’  formula;  which  we  can  recall,  the  quantity  of 
water  should  not  be  doubled.  The  longer  time  taken 
must  be  allowed  for,  of  course;  but,  if  this  is  done, 
just  as  vigorous  a negative  can  be  obtained  as  would 
be  the  case  if  the  solution  were  used  at  full,  or  even  to 
double,  strength.  Within  wide  limits,  the  contrast 
of  the  negative  is  settled,  not  by  the  composition  or 
strength  of  the  developer  at  all;  but  by  the  extent  to 
which  the  operation  is  carried,  that  is,  by  the  time 
any  particular  developer  is  allowed  to  act.  A more 
dilute  developer  is  economical;  since  the  quantity 
used,  within  reason,  is  governed  by  the  ease  of  getting 
the  plate  covered.  We  may  take  it  that  in  all  the 
ordinary  formulae,  there  is  a very  great  excess  of  the 
various  ingredients:  and  if  we  are  accustomed  to  take 
three  ounces  to  develop  a half-plate,  we  shall  still  have 
ample  for  the  purpose,  if  we  take  one  ounce  and  dilute 
it  with  two  of  water.  As  the  developer  should  only 
be  used  once,  this  prevents  pouring  so  much  active 
developer  down  the  drain. 


Developing  by  Clear  Light 

A recent  issue  of  Dcr  Photograph  says  that  David, 
many  years  ago,  remarked  that  in  case  of  necessity  one 
might  develop  plates  by  candlelight  if  he  would  place 


his  light  under  the  developing-bench.  The  develop- 
ment of  highly  sensitive  plates  and  papers  without  red 
light  always  depends  upon  the  white  light  being  used 
at  the  greatest  possible  distance  away,  and  indirectly. 
Even  the  rinsing  after  development  must  be  done  very 
rapidly  and  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  sensitiveness 
ceases  quickly  after  being  placed  in  a fresh  acid  fixing- 
bath.  The  progress  of  development  is  decidedly  easier 
to  control  in  white  light,  especially  for  photographers 
whose  sight  is  not  good.  For  amateurs  the  work  is 
often  very  tedious  until  they  take  up  some  new  printing- 
process;  nevertheless,  one  can  think  of  nothing  more 
agreeable  than  to  be  able  to  make  prints  independently 
of  daylight  and  to  develop  plates  without  a darkroom. 

Such  helps  with  candlelight  were  long  ago  recom- 
mended; but  these  generally  were  of  no  practical  utility; 
for  when  we  proceed  in  the  order  described  the  degree 
of  light  that  strikes  upon  the  plate  depends  upon  the 
reflecting-capacity  of  the  furnishings  of  the  room,  the 
color  of  the  walls  and  their  distance;  and  other  sources 
of  light  may  occur  which  will  not  be  without  effect  when 
highly  sensitive  plates  are  exposed  to  them  for  a time. 
All  such  aids  must  be  tested  individually;  then  it 
must  always  be  considered  whether  the  mode  of  lighting 
is  adequate  for  perfect  control  of  development.  If 
one  wishes  to  be  fully  protected  when  developing  by 
clear  light,  the  plates  should  be  treated  with  a pre- 
liminary bath  of  safranin,  as  recommended  by  Liippo- 
Cramer . — Photographische  Run dsch au. 
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SUBJECT  FOR  NEXT  COMPETITION 
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ADVANCED  WORKERS 

Advanced  Competition — Child-Studies 
Closes  March  31,  1922 

In  giving  the  matter  of  competitions  for  1922  my 
attention,  it  occurred  to  me  that,  perhaps,  in  the  past, 
we  had  overlooked  a subject  that  was  closer  and  dearer 
to  us  than  any  other — the  children.  To  be  sure,  all 
are  not  blessed  with  little  ones  to  photograph;  but  I 
venture  to  say  that  there  are  relatives,  friends  or 
neighbors  who  would  co-operate  gladly  with  regard  to 
supplying  attractive  subject-material.  There  is  no 
need  to  make  great  preparations,  nor  to  make  a picture 


we  may  become  more  eager  to  help  the  little  ones  to 
laugh  and  play. 

Obviously,  the  photographic  outfit  is  important; 
but  the  eamerist  who  owns  a modest  equipment  need 
not  feel  that  his  neighbor  with  a reflecting-camera 
will  outdistance  him  completely.  The  fact  is,  the 
worker  himself  is  more  likely  to  be  the  deciding  factor 
in  the  success  of  the  picture  than  the  camera.  How- 
ever, other  things  being  equal,  a reflecting-camera  is 
best  suited  to  the  requirements  of  child-study  photog- 
raphy. The  opportunity  to  view  the  subject  right  side 
up,  and  up  to  the  moment  of  exposure,  is  a distinct 


“YOUR  move” 


MRS.  H.  G.  REED 

EXAMPLE  OF  INTERPRETATION 


of  the  child  or  children  a stiff,  formal  affair.  The  child 
must  he  at  ease  and  happy;  otherwise,  the  sort  of  child- 
studies  that  we  wish  to  see  cannot  be  obtained. 

Of  first  consideration,  is  the  true  portrayal  of  the 
child.  Artificiality,  or  a posing  for  effect,  will  rob  the 
picture  of  the  sweetness,  simplicity  and  charm  that 
should  characterise  childhood.  Unfortunately,  there 
are  those  who,  by  force  of  circumstances  beyond  their 
control,  cannot  help  reflecting  the  poverty,  unhappi- 
ness and  even  fear  in  which  they  live.  It  is  a sad  com- 
mentary on  existing  methods  that  any  child  should  not 
be  able  to  enjoy  its  birthright  of  health,  laughter  and 
play.  However,  much  as  we  regret  the  situation,  it  is 
life;  and  its  portrayal  by  the  intelligent  eamerist  may 
do  much  to  help  the  children  receive  some  measure  of 
their  heritage.  Therefore,  in  looking  for  subjects  let  the 
worker  tell  the  truth,  photographically,  whether  it  be 
bitter  or  sweet.  It  will  do  us  all  good;  and,  in  turn, 


advantage.  Then,  too,  the  focal-plane  shutter  enables 
the  worker  to  take  care  of  the  matter  of  exposure  more 
accurately,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  speeds  that 
may  be  obtained.  In  short,  for  those  that  can  afford  it, 
the  reflecting-camera  is  the  most  satisfactory  equip- 
ment. Of  the  many  excellent  models  of  vest-pocket 
and  coat-pocket  cameras,  there  are  several  that  are 
well  equipped  for  the  work  in  hand.  Unless  the  sub- 
ject is  in  very  rapid  motion,  these  cameras  will  meet 
every  requirement.  Of  course,  the  view-finder  must  be 
depended  upon  in  cases  where  there  is  no  groundglass. 
A direct  view-finder  is  of  great  help.  Those  who  own 
box-cameras  need  not  feel  that  they  are  unable  to  com- 
pete for  lack  of  proper  equipment.  Although  it  is  of 
distinct  advantage  to  use  the  best  obtainable  outfit, 
the  intelligent  use  of  a box-camera  with  a meniscus- 
lens  may  enable  the  worker  to  win  a prize  as  quickly 
as  the  owner  of  a reflecting-camera.  It  may  be  said 
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truthfully  that  any  camera,  used  intelligently,  will 
serve  to  make  a good  child-study;  but  the  worker  must 
stay  well  within  the  limitations  of  his  outfit  and  not 
attempt  to  do  that  which  is  beyond  the  optical  and 
mechanical  capacity  of  his  camera. 

Now,  what  do  we  mean  by  a child-study?  Exactly 
what  the  word  signifies — the  study  of  the  child.  If  we 
are  to  study  the  child,  we  shall  have  to  admit  that  we 
cannot  well  avoid  a consideration,  pictorially,  of  the 
child  from  early  morning  to  bedtime.  There  is  the 
bath,  dressing  and  undressing,  breakfast,  preparation 
for  school,  outdoor-games  in  summer  and  winter,  in- 
door-amusements, trips  into  the  country,  picnics,  and 
finally,  in  the  end,  bedtime  again.  In  the  child’s  day 
there  may  be  laughter  and  tears,  success  and  failure, 
delight  and  disappointment — all  of  which  the  skilful 
camerist  should  attempt  to  recorjl  with  true  artistic 
feeling  and  appreciation. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  composition  is  a very 
important  factor  in  a good  child-study.  No  matter 
how  delightful  a child’s  face  may  be,  if  an  obtrusive 
background  detracts  from  the  center  of  interest  or  the 
position  of  the  principal  subject  is  poor,  the  result  is 
virtually  a failure  from  the  artistic  viewpoint.  To  be 
sure,  such  a picture  may  be  highly  prized  by  the  maker 
and  by  those  who  know  the  subject.  However,  in  send- 
ing pictures  to  these  competitions,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  a true  picture  has  an  universal  appeal.  In 
it,  personality  and  local  interest  are  overshadowed 
entirely,  with  the  result  that  it  is  a delight  to  the  be- 
holder whether  he  lives  in  the  United  States  or  in 
Europe.  Although  a child  makes  an  appeal  that  few 
can  resist,  nevertheless,  the  worker  should  not  lean  too 
heavily  on  this  for  the  success  of  his  picture.  If  to  the 
interest  and  appeal  of  his  subject  he  adds  good  composi- 
tion and  technique,  he  has  increased  his  chances  at  the 
hands  of  our  jury,  or  any  jury.  Sometimes,  a clever 
title  helps  to  win  favor  in  certain  cases.  In  this  com- 
petition, artistic  and  technical  merit  alone  are  to  be  the 
deciding  factors.  In  other  words,  the  picture  that  com- 
bines best,  all  the  requirements  of  the  competition, 
will  receive  the  highest  award  of  the  jury. 

The  intelligent  worker,  especially  if  he  be  blessed 
with  children,  knows  the  wealth  of  subject-material 
that  he  has  at  hand.  However,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
that  must  find  it,  let  me  offer  a few  suggestions  which 
may  lead  to  other  and  better  ones.  A city-playground 
or  recreation-center  offers  much  excellent  subject- 
material  in  rather  concentrated  form.  The  camerist 
must  pick  and  choose  under  difficult  conditions.  There 
will  be  hundreds  of  children  when  he  needs  only  one  or  a 
small  group.  However,  the  task  is  an  interesting  one, 
to  say  the  least.  Obviously,  the  aim  should  be  to 
avoid  making  the  subject  appear  self-conscious  or 
“camera-shy”.  If  the  picture  may  be  obtained  with- 
out the  subject  being  aware  of  it,  so  much  the  better. 
Of  course,  there  are  times  when  the  hearty  and  happy 
co-operation  of  the  subject  is  necessary  to  the  success  of 
the  picture. 

The  home  offers  the  best  “hunting-ground"  for  child- 
studies.  There  is  likely  to  be  a naturalness  about  a 
home-made  child-study  that  is  lacking  in  pictures  of 
children  made  in  public  or  in  the  excitement  of  a Sun- 
day-school picnic.  A child  must  be  natural  and  happy 
to  yield  a good  picture.  Alas,  that  any  other  kind  of 
picture  could  be  made! 

Often,  pets  help  greatly  to  make  a child-study  a 
greater  delight  to  the  beholder.  Posed  pictures  should 
not  be  attempted.  It  is  the  quick  grasp  of  an  oppor- 
tunity that  enables  the  camerist  to  obtain  a picture 
with  the  necessary  spontaneous  and  truthful  appeal. 
It  is  for  him  to  get  his  subject-material  together  and 


let  it  alone  until,  of  itself,  it  forms  the  desired  group  or 
composition.  To  be  sure,  this  may  appear  to  be  a long, 
roundabout  method;  but  it  is  the  only  one  that  is  the 
surest  with  subjects  that  cannot  be  controlled.  It  is 
impossible  to  obtain  satisfactory  results  by  threats, 
scoldings  or  force.  Either  let  your  subjects  compose 
themselves  naturally  and  await  the  psychological  mo- 
ment, or  else  do  not  make  the  attempt.  Some  children 
make  excellent  models  and  will  do  exactly  as  the 
camerist  directs;  but  most  of  them  do  not.  Older  ones 
will  usually  “play  the  game”  delightfully,  provided  that 
the  worker  takes  them  into  his  confidence  and  explains 
his  purpose.  At  best,  the  making  of  child-studies  is 
filled  with  problems  artistically  and  otherwise;  but, 
then,  it  is  well  worth  the  effort.  In  all  probability, 
there  will  have  to  be  many  attempts  and  many  dis- 
appointments; but  when  a good  picture  is  obtained, 
finally,  the  triumph  and  pleasure  will  be  permanent. 

Some  workers  have  had  very  good  success  by  using  a 
flash-lamp  or  other  artificial  illuminant.  However,  in 
most  cases,  the  display  of  so  much  paraphernalia  and 
the  fear  of  the  “bang”  tend  to  frighten  the  little  sub- 
jects and,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  best  not  to  use  it.  A 
little  care  and  thoughtful  planning  will  do  much  to 
solve  the  problem  and  make  this  competition  a real 
pleasure  for  us  all. 

As  I have  said  before,  these  competitions  are  a source 
of  deep  satisfaction  to  all  concerned.  Certainly,  the 
prizes  offered  are  not  sufficient  to  cause  so  many  to 
send  pictures.  It  is  more  like  one  large  family  whose 
individual  members  contribute  to  a common  fund  to 
benefit  the  whole.  Each  month,  the  Editors  feel  that 
they  have  learned  much  of  value;  and,  from  letters 
received  from  contributors,  they  know  that  a prize  or 
honorable  mention  in  a Photo-Era  Competition  is 
considered  to  be  worth  the  very  best  effort,  and  it  is 
valued  accordingly.  All  of  this  proves  that  it  is  not 
always  money  that  inspires  men  or  women  to  do  their 
best.  May  our  large  family  increase,  and  may  we 
all  grow  photographically.  Let  us  remember  that 
honest  effort  and  high  standards  win  every  time. 

A.  II.  B. 


Flashlight- Apparatus 

The  occasional  worker  with  flashlight  is  rarely 
properly  equipped  for  his  task  and  therefore  usually 
approaches  it  with  some  degree  of  trepidation.  M any 
of  the  lamps  designed  for  use  with  explosive  powders 
have  the  mechanism  exposed  to  the  flame,  with  the 
result  that  they  become  corroded  and  unreliable,  the 
springs  losing  their  resiliency  and  failing  to  ignite  the 
match  or  cap.  It  is  a wise  precaution  to  clean  all  mov- 
ing parts  as  soon  as  possible  after  use,  and  to  wrap  the 
lamp  in  waxed  paper  before  putting  it  away — thus  sav- 
ing valuable  time  when  the  call  comes.  In  case  of 
failure,  it  is  advisable  to  be  provided  with  an  alternate 
means  of  ignition,  and  there  is  none  better  than  a tuft  of 
guncotton,  which  can  be  embedded  in  the  powder  and 
touched  off  with  a lighted  taper  fixed  at  the  end  of  a 
long  rod  or  walking-stick.  Touch-paper  is  quite  effec- 
tive if  bone-dry;  but  as  it  takes  several  seconds  for  the 
sparks  to  reach  the  powder,  there  is  a risk  of  the  group 
being  spoiled  by  some  of  the  members  watching  the 
lamp.  Guncotton  or  pyroxyline  can  be  obtained  from 
any  photo-dealer  who  carries  a full  line  of  professional 
supplies.  For  safety’s  sake,  each  tuft,  about  the  size 
of  a nutmeg,  should  be  carried  in  a separate,  corked 
vial  or  short  test-tube.  Tin-boxes  should  not  be  used, 
as  there  is  the  possibility  of  a spark  being  struck  when 
opening  or  closing. — British  Journal. 
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BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Beginners’  Competition 
Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 


Prizes 

First  Prise:  Value,  $£.50. 

Second  Prize:  Value,  $1.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  “Miscellaneous” ; 
but  original  themes  are  preferred. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photographic  materials,  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manu- 
facturer who  advertises  in  Photo-Era  Magazine,  or  in 
books. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  beginners  of 
not  more  than  two  years’  practical  camera-activity, 
and  whose  work  submitted  here,  is  without  any 
practical  help  from  friend  or  professional 
expert.  A signed  statement  to  this  effect  should  ac- 
company the  data. 

2.  Workers  are  eligible  so  long  as  they  have  not 
won  a first  prize  in  this  competition.  Winners  of  the 
first  prize  automatically  drop  out  permanently,  but 
may  enter  prints  in  the  Advanced  Class  at  any  time. 

3.  Prints  eligible  are  contact-prints  from  2J4  x 3} ^ 
to  and  including  3)4  x 5 Yi  inches,  and  enlargements 
up  to  and  including  8x10  inches. 

4.  Prints  representing  no  more  than  two 
different  subjects,  for  any  one  competition,  and 
printed  in  any  medium  except  blue-print,  may  be 
entered.  They  should  be  simply  and  tastefully 
mounted.  Subjects  which  have  appeared 
in  other  publications  are  not  eligible, 
nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or 
entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  be * 
fore  Photo=Era  Magazine  awards  are 
announced.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  sur- 
face paper  and  sepias  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction, 
and  should  be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  that 
have  the  same  gradations  and  detail. 

5.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  thedata.  Criticism  at  request. 

6.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era  Magazine,  unless 
otherwise  requested  by  the  contestant.  However,  he 
may  dispose  of  other  prints  from  such  negatives  after 
he  shall  have  received  official  recognition. 

7.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker's  name , ad- 
dress, instructions,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and  month  of  the  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  a letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of 
date,  light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type,  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose 
return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent  for  3-cent 
stamp.  Be  sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every 
print  for  what  contest  it  is  intended. 

8.  On  account  of  the  present  high  prices  of  paper 
and  cardboard,  competitors  may  send  large  prints 
mounted  with  narrow  margins,  but  in  every  case,  prints 
should  be  protected  by  strong,  stiff  boards,  or  of  a 
kind  that  bends  slightly  without  breaking.  Large 
packages  may  be  sent  by  express  (prepaid). 


Awards — Beginners’  Competition 

.Closed  November  30,  1921 

First  Prize:  C.  M.  Lamphere. 

Second  Prize:  Carl  F.  Aim. 

Honorable  Mention:  Mrs.  L.  A.  Culvertson,  Vernon 
Jackson,  Melvin  C.  Parrish,  Andrew  Torino,  Lerov 
Whitaker. 

“It’s  too  Messy  ” 

Not  very  long  ago,  I received  a package  of  pictures 
that  were  unusually  well  composed  and  well  printed. 
I'he  sender  wished  to  know  if  he  were  eligible  to  com- 
pete in  the  Beginners’  Competition  on  the  strength  of 
the  pictures  he  had  submitted  for  examination.  I re- 
plied that  he  was  eligible  provided  he  had  exposed, 
developed  and  printed  the  pictures  himself,  without 
assistance  of  any  kind.  In  a few'  days,  he  answered 
that  he  had  made  the  exposures;  but  that  a professional 
photo-finisher  had  done  the  rest.  Moreover,  he  added, 
that  the  developing  and  printing  of  pictures  was  a 
bother  and,  besides,  “it’s  too  messy”. 

It  is  evident  that  there  are  still  some  beginners  and 
advanced  amateurs  who  assume,  without  actual  experi- 
ment, that  the  operations  necessary  to  finish  a picture 
involve  much  time,  effort  and  “a  mess”.  The  fact  is 
that  photography,  to-day,  requires  no  darkroom  so  far 
as  the  amateur  is  concerned.  It  is  possible  to  develop  a 
roll  of  exposed  film  in  a tank  and  make  prints  without  a 
“messy”  darkroom.  A space  no  larger  than  two  by 
three  feet  is  all  that  is  needed  to  develop  and  print  the 
popular  sizes  of  roll-films.  In  my  own  experience,  I 
found  that  the  top  of  an  old  steamer-trunk,  up  in  the 
attic,  gave  me  plenty  of  space  to  finish  my  pictures, 
even  before  the  days  of  the  developing-tank.  Gaslight- 
papers  may  now  be  used  with  very  little  trouble.  Those 
who  seek  the  minimum  of  effort  will  find  that  there  are 
seli-toning  papers  which  need  only  hypo  to  fix  them. 
If  it  is  desired  to  reduce  the  finishing  of  pictures  to  the 
least  effort  and  “mess”,  it  can  be  done;  but  those  w'ho 
know,  will  say  that  by  so  doing  one  is  cutting  the  enjoy- 
ment of  photography  exactly  in  half. 

The  darkroom  of  the  up-to-date  amateur  is  very 
different  from  the  darkroom  of  ten  or  twenty  years  ago. 
In  fact,  “workroom”  is  often  a better  name  for  it.  The 
idea  of  a hot,  stuffy,  ill-smelling  black  “hole  in  the  wall” 
is  still,  in  some  quarters,  the  popular  conception  of  a 
darkroom.  Then  again,  the  idea  prevails  that  a dark- 
room requires  virtually  as  many  chemicals,  bottles, 
scales,  etc.,  as  a drug-store.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
have  one  chemical  in  bulk  in  the  modern  amateur’s 
darkroom.  Photographic  chemicals  are  now  placed 
upon  the  market  very  much  as  canned  soups,  with  the 
result  that  he  w'ho  wishes  to  assume  no  responsibility 
merely  “adds  water  and  serves”.  It  is  a direct  answer 
to  the  man  who  decided,  without  knowing  the  facts, 
that  finishing  pictures  was  “too  messy”. 

There  are  usually  two  groups  of  beginners  or  ama- 
teurs in  a community.  One  group  is  enthusiastic,  inter- 
ested and  eager  to  learn  all  there  is  to  know'  about  pho- 
tography. The  other  group  is  interested  only  in  the 
finished  prints  and  the  quickest  and  easiest  w’ay  to 
obtain  them.  To  the  former,  no  photographic  opera- 
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tion  is  “messy”  because  the  individuals  see  the  direct 
application  of  the  chemical  principles  involved  to  pro- 
duce a good  picture.  In  short,  the  “mess”  is  out  of 
photography  so  far  as  they  are  concerned.  This  is  as  it 
should  be.  One  of  the  reasons  that  considerable  mis- 
conception still  exists  with  regard  to  the  darkroom  is 
that  many  do  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  read  about  it. 
To  develop  a film  or  plate,  to  them,  can  mean  only  one 
thing — a “messy”  darkroom.  As  in  so  many  other 
things,  ignorance  is  responsible. 

It  may  be  said — truly,  I think — that  amateur- 
photography  is  no  longer  “messy”.  Perhaps,  we  may 
put  it  better  this  way,  that  amateur-photography  is 
only  as  “messy”  as  the  individual  camerist  cares  to 


be  the  work  of  the  sender.  Of  what  benefit  would  it 
be  to  any  camerist  to  submit  a picture  that  he  had  not 
developed  and  printed?  If  we  said  that  the  print  were 
overexposed  or  improperly  fixed,  how  could  he  profit 
by  our  desire  to  help  him?  If  a photo-finisher  did  the 
work,  he  would  not  even  know  what  developer  or  grade 
of  paper  was  used.  To  be  sure,  he  might  derive  some 
benefit  with  regard  to  composition;  but  that  is  virtually 
all.  Moreover,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  others  to  expect 
them  to  do  all  their  own  work  and  then  accept  a print 
from  another  entrant  that  was  made  by  a professional. 
In  fact,  in  the  large  salons  of  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  it  is  assumed  that  every  contributor  sends  his 
own  work.  Were  it  otherwise,  all  exhibitions  would  lose 
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make  it.  I have  seen  darkrooms,  or  workrooms,  that 
were  as  light,  airy  and  attractive  as  any  room  in  the 
house.  The  “dark”  had  been  taken  out  of  darkroom 
and  no  photographic  process  required  the  old-time  red- 
lamp.  The  developing  was  done  by  tank,  and,  when 
printing,  a soft  yellow  light  prevented  fogging  of  the 
paper.  The  door  of  the  room  was  kept  open  and,  like- 
wise, a window  at  one  end,  so  that  the  ventilation  was 
excellent.  The  only  “mess”  that  could  be  made  would 
be  by  the  worker  himself. 

After  all,  the  beginner  or  amateur  who  begins  his 
photographic  career  with  a fear  of  “messy”  developing 
or  printing,  is  to  be  pitied  rather  than  censured.  The 
facts  in  the  case  prove  that  photography  requires  no 
more  paraphernalia  than  the  making  of  electrical  experi- 
ments or  brass-work;  and,  in  the  end,  the  results  are 
very  much  in  favor  of  photography.  If  for  no  other 
reason  than  expense,  it  is  of  advantage  to  the  camerist 
to  do  his  own  photo-finishing.  From  observation,  I 
know  that  those  who  do  their  own  work  grow  to  enjoy 
it  more  and  more.  Tt  is  not  “the  same  old  thing”  every 
time.  Each  roll  of  film  or  dozen  of  plates  is  a new  prob- 
lem and  to  solve  it,  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
branches  of  photography. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  call  attention  to  the  rule  that 
stipulates  that  the  picture,  from  start  to  finish,  must 


their  educational  and  artistic  value.  In  amateur  foot- 
ball or  baseball  it  is  considered  unfair  and  unsportsman- 
like to  employ  a “ringer-in”  or  outside  player  who  is 
not  a regular  member  of  the  college  or  team.  In  a physi- 
cal or  mental  competition  of  any  kind  each  contestant 
should  rely  upon  his  own  resources  and  skill.  No  man 
is  judged  the  winner  who  reaches  the  top  by  using  the 
work  of  others  to  gain  the  prize.  Let  the  beginner  stand 
or  fall  by  his  own  unaided  effort. 

Nothing  is  “messy”  that  we  like  to  do.  Those  who 
enjoy  photography  and  derive  the  greatest  pleasure 
from  it  are  those  who  were  delighted  to  “mess  things 
up”  until  they  gained  the  experience  and  skill  to 
finish  their  pictures  with  the  least  amount  of  time  and 
effort.  There  is  tremendous  satisfaction  in  being  able 
to  do  a thing  well  oneself.  The  owner  of  a motor-car 
obtains  more  pleasure  from  it  when  he  knows  that  he  is 
able  to  meet  any  mechanical  emergency.  He  is>  in  a 
far  happier  frame  of  mind  than  the  owner  who  does  not 
dare  ride  without  a chauffeur.  So  it  is  with  the  amateur 
photographer  who  is  unable  even  to  make  a blue  print 
without  professional  aid.  It  will  pay  every  beginner 
“to  mess”  for  a few  weeks,  after  which  he  will  know  the 
delight  of  the  simple,  clean  and  satisfactory  methods  of 
modern  darkroom-less  photography. 


A.  II.  B. 
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Cold-Weather  Development 

Every  winter,  we  receive  prints  which  show  the 
results  of  excessive  underdevelopment.  Upon  inquiry, 
we  find  that  the  operation  was  conducted  during  very 
cold  weather  and  in  places,  indoors,  where  the  tempera- 
ture was  low — forty  degrees  or  less.  In  most  cases,  the 
intelligent  amateur  realises  that  chemical  action  is  re- 
tarded by  cold  weather  and  very  properly  seeks  to 
bring  the  developing-solution  up  to  about  sixty-five 
degrees  and  to  keep  it  there;  but  they  are  not  always 
successful.  It  is  all  very  well  to  heat  the  developing- 
solution  to  about  sixty-five;  but  unless  provision  is 
made  to  keep  it  at  that  temperature,  and  if  it  is  allowed 
to  go  down  to  sixty  or  less,  before  tank-development  is 
completed,  the  result  will  be  greatly  underexposed 
plates  or  films.  If  the  place  where  development  is  car- 
ried on  is  a steadily  cold  one — in  a cold  cellar  or  cold 
attic,  for  instance — it  is  a good  plan  to  heat  the  develop- 
ing-solution to  a little  more  than  the  required  tempera- 
ture and  place  the  tank  with  the  solution  in  a kettle, 
pail  or  other  receptacle  containing  hot  water,  so  that 
the  solution  may  be  maintained  at  about  sixty-five  for 
the  necessary  period.  Of  course,  it  is  well  to  test  the 
developing-solution  in  the  tank  with  a hand-thermom- 
eter before  proceeding  with  the  work.  If  higher  than 
sixty-five  degrees,  the  solution  can  easily  be  cooled. 
It  is  well  to  place  the  larger  container  with  the  hot 
water  on  a stool  or  chair,  so  that  it  may  not  come  in 
contact  with  the  floor  where  it  is  always  coldest. 

These  suggestions  apply  also  to  factorial  develop- 
ment, which  is  based  upon  the  time  of  appearance  of 
the  image  when  using  a given  developer.  Although  it 
is  possible  to  develop  a plate  or  film  in  a solution  of  less 
than  the  required  temperature  by  lengthening  the  time 
of  the  operation,  it  is  better  to  postpone  development 
until  conditions  are  favorable,  or  the  exposed  material 
may  be  sent  to  a professional  photo-finisher  for  develop- 
ment— if  there  is  need  of  haste. 

There  are  some  developing-agents,  like  hydroquinone, 
that  are  either  sluggish  or  lifeless  when  cold;  but  pyro- 
soda  or  metol  will  be  found  very  desirable  as  developers 
in  cold  weather. 

The  fixing-solution  should  not  escape  similar  atten- 
tion; for  if  at  first  it  is  of  a fairly  high  temperature  and 


is  allowed  to  grow  cold  and  go  much  below  sixty  degrees, 
its  action  will  be  greatly  retarded.  Naturally,  if  so 
cold  as  to  cause  crystals  to  form,  its  action  will  be 
greatly  weakened  and  thorough  fixation  may  not  take 
place  at  all. 

Development  of  plates  or  films  in  a tray  or  an  open 
receptacle  does  not  present  the  difficulties  of  the  tank- 
method.  With  tolerably  warm  solution,  the  process  of 
the  work  may  be  watched  by  whatever  darkroom- 
illumination  is  at  hand.  Still,  it  is  well  to  use  the 
proper  precaution  in  order  that  the  temperature  of  the 
solutions  may  not  go  below  sixty  degrees. 

W.  A.  F. 

Portable  Lights 

There  are  many  occasions  on  which  some  form  of 
artificial  light  is  needed,  and  very  often  there  is  some 
objection  to  the  use  of  any  form  of  flashlight,  either  be- 
cause of  the  risk  of  firing  curtains  or  other  fabrics,  or 
the  deposit  of  white  dust.  In  such  cases,  magnesium 
ribbon  is  a very  efficient  substitute,  requiring  no  lamp 
or  other  appliance  besides  a clip  (to  prevent  burning 
the  fingers)  and  a damp  cloth  or  tray  to  catch  any  hot 
ash.  The  best  way  to  use  the  ribbon  is  to  plait  several 
strands  together,  and  these  may  be  further  secured 
with  a twist  or  two  of  very  fine  flower-wire.  The  ad- 
vantage of  this  plan  is  that  not  only  is  the  time  of  ex- 
posure reduced,  but  a continuous  light  is  obtained;  for 
if  one  strand  is  extinguished  it  is  immediately  relighted 
by  the  others.  In  order  to  obtain  good  combustion 
it  is  necessary  that  the  ribbon  have  a clean  silvery  sur- 
face, which  can  be  obtained  by  drawing  it  once  or  twice 
between  a piece  of  folded  emery  paper  held  between 
thumb  and  finger.  Sharply  defined  shadows  can  be 
avoided  by  waving  the  magnesium  torch  from  side  to 
side  during  exposure. — The  British  Journal. 

A Novel  Use  for  Empty  M.Q.  Tubes 

A small  piece  of  sponge  inserted  in  empty  M.Q. 
Tubes  and  soaked  with  as  much  water  as  the  sponge 
will  hold,  makes  an  excellent  humidor  when  placed  in 
a box  of  cigars. 

Claus  Bogel. 
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Finger-Prints  Without  a Camera 

Me.  Leslie  Dunton  White,  writing  in  “ Dactyl- 
ography,” points  out  that  an  easy  method  of  making 
very  good  finger-prints  is  by  exposing  a piece  of  Seltona 
paper  to  daylight  until  it  becomes  almost  black,  im- 
pressing the  finger  on  it  for  three  seconds,  and  then 
immersing  the  paper  in  a solution  of  potassium  perman- 
ganate. The  finger-print  then  shows  up  black  on  a 
white  ground.  The  paper  can  be  washed  in  water  for 
a few  seconds,  and  placed  in  a hypo  solut  ion  (four  ounces 
to  the  pint)  for  half  a minute,  washed  and  dried.  The 
method  has  the  advantage  of  not  soiling  the  fingers; 
there  is  no  ink  to  clog  up  the  ridges  and  whorls  of  the 
skin.  The  result  is  clear  and  permanent,  and  also  bears 
magnification. — H.  Green,  in  The  British  Journal. 

A Photo-Astronomical  Feat 

By  study  of  spectra  about  certain  stars,  Dr.  Harlow 
Shapley,  director  of  Harvard  College  observatory, 
states  that  he  has  discovered  a new  substance  which 
has  been  called  “nebulum.”  This  discovery  he  made 
through  photographs  which  show  a spectrum  not  known 
to  exist  on  any  other  body.  Stars  ordinarily  were  made 
up  of  the  same  substances  that  were  known  to  exist  on 
the  earth.  The  study  of  “nebulum”  has  opened  new 
possibilities  for  the  astronomer. 

Accelerated  Action  of  Hydroquinone  by 
Addition  of  Phenosafranin 

Dr.  Luppo-Cramer  has  given  in  Der  Photograph  a 
report  of  his  investigations  with  phenosafranin,  in 
which  he  found  that  a small  addition  of  this  substance 
to  a hydroquinone-developer  hastens  its  action  in  a 
way  closely  approaching  that  of  metol-hydroquinone. 
It  should  be  remarked  that  the  phenosafranin  possesses 
no  developing-action  in  itself,  and  hence  the  metol  con- 
tained in  a M.Q.  mixture  cannot  be  substituted  by  it; 
but  the  quantity  of  hydroquinone  must  be  increased, 
using  as  much  of  the  latter  as  of  the  two  when  mixed 
and  then  adding  a little  safranin,  which  will  give  a 
quick  developer  that  may  be  used  several  times  in  suc- 
cession. LUppo-Cramer  gives  the  following  formula : 

Hydroquinone 20  grammes  12  drams 

Sodium  sulphite  (dry) 50  “ 2 oz. 

Water 500  ccm.  17  “ 

Potassium  carbonate 75  grammes  3 “ 

Potassium  bromide 2 “ 56  grains 

For  use,  one  part  of  this  concentrated  solution  is 
diluted  with  four  parts  of  water.  The  phenosafranin- 
solution  (1:2000)  should  not  be  added  directly  to  the 
concentrated  developer,  as  in  so  doing  a part  of  the 
dye  would  be  precipitated.  The  most  practical  way  is 
to  add  the  phenosafranin-solution  to  the  water  to  thin 
the  developer,  using  10  to  12  ccm.  (30  to  40  drops)  of 
the  solution  for  each  100  ccm.  (3  ounces)  of  water. 
If  it  is  desired  to  increase  greatly  the  speed  of  the  devel- 
oper, use  half  the  quantity  of  bromide. 

According  to  Luppo-Cramer,  this  has  about  the 
same  practical  effect  as  a pure  metol  developer  of  simi- 
lar composition  and  has  an  equal  quantity  of  develop- 


ing-material; but  metol  has  a stronger  effect  at  the 
start.  The  phenosafranin-hydroquinone  developer  is, 
therefore,  not  an  equivalent  substitute  for  one  that 
contains  5 parts  metol  and  7 parts  hydroquinone. 

Phoiographische  Rundschau . 

Color-Sensitiveness  of  Ordinary  Plates 

Our  ordinary  silver-bromide-gelatine  plates,  as  is 
well  known,  are  only  sensitive  to  blue  and  violet,  al- 
though there  is  also  a very  unimportant  sensitiveness 
to  green,  which  for  general  work  is  not  worth  consider- 
ing. Some  years  ago  it  was  pointed  out  that  this  green- 
sensitiveness might  be  utilised  by  employing  a yellow 
(tartrazin)  filter  and  giving  an  exposure  of  100  to  300 
times  the  normal  without  filter.  However,  this  plan 
could  be  used  only  where  the  time  of  exposure  is  of  no 
importance. 

Messrs.  J.  G.  Capstaff  and  E.  R.  Bullock,  in  making- 
some  scientific  investigations,  discovered  that  ordinary 
bromo-gelatine  plates  could  be  given  a panchromatic 
sensitiveness  by  bathing  in  a solution  of  sodium  bisul- 
phite and  subsequent  washing  for  thirty  hours.  Further 
experiments  with  Eastman  films  showed  that  by  in- 
creasing the  time  of  washing  the  color-sensitiveness 
also  increased.  The  addition  of  alkali  to  the  wash- 
water  reduced  the  washing  time  and  also  increased  the 
sensitiveness.  Following  is  the  course  of  treatment: 

Bathing  in  solution  of  sodium  bisulphite 

5:100 10  minutes 

Washing 5 “ 

Bathing  in  0.2  per  cent  solution  of  sodium 

bicarbonate 5 

Washing 5 

Experiments  with  sodium  sulphite  were  unsuccessful 
but  succeeded  with  sulphurous  acid.  From  this  it  ap- 
pears that  the  sensitising-effect  is  due  to  sulphurous 
acid  contained  in  the  sodium  bisulphite. 

Single  Metal  Plateholders 

A writer  in  The  British  Journal  does  a service  to 
call  attention  to  several  important  facts  with  regard 
to  metal  plateholders.  The  single  metal  plateholder 
has  become  increasingly  popular  of  late  years  among 
hand-camera  users,  and  in  some  respects  it  has  ad- 
vantages to  offer  over  more  elaborate  patterns,  as  re- 
gards the  cost,  weight  and  freedom  from  the  tendency 
to  warp  from  damp.  One  point,  however,  is  essential 
in  its  use  if  fogged  plates  are  to  be  avoided;  the  re-in- 
sertion of  the  shutter  into  the  slide,  after  the  plate  has 
been  exposed,  should  always  be  done  very  squarely, 
and  not  from  one  corner,  as  this  tends  to  depress  the 
light-trap,  allowing  th<j  admission  of  stray  light.  The 
other  day  we  were  asked  to  help  in  diagnosing  the 
cause  of  some  plates  which  were  very  badly  fogged 
along  one  edge;  the  trouble  was  eventually  traced  to 
this  careless  insertion  of  the  slide.  Care  should  also 
be  taken  to  see  that  the  slide  fits  straight  into  its  groove 
in  the  plateholder.  We  have  seen  photographers  who 
insert  the  slide  with  a wobbling  back  and  forward 
motion  that  tends  to  allow  the  admission  of  light. 
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tif 

A RETREATING  TIDE 

YOUR  CRITICISM  IS  INVITED 


W.  II.  POTE 


Whoever  sends  the  best  criticism  ( not  over  150  words) 
before  the  Inst  day  of  the  current  month,  will  receive  from, 
us  a three-month  subscription  to  Photo-Era  Magazine. 

The  winning  criticism,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  first  one 
printed  below.  Criticism  should,  be  helpful  and  courteous. 

Technically,  the  print  seems  to  be  nearly  perfect. 
Perhaps,  a slight  underexposure  and  overdevelop- 
ment is  indicated  by  lack  of  detail  in  the  very  deepest 
shadows  and  in  the  highest  lights.  The  cup  and  the 
front-edge  of  the  table  appear  chalky,  and  a few  shad- 
ows on  the  blouse  are  solid  black. 

Aside  from  technical  excellence,  I can  find  little  in 
the  print  to  commend.  The  row  of  plates  on  the  rail, 
and  the  light-colored  sole  of  the  boy’s  enormous  wooden 
shoe  might  have  been  toned  down  a bit.  They  con- 
stantly draw  attention  from  the  boy.  Attention  is  very 
lightly  held  to  the  main  subject,  anyway,  since  I cannot 
see  enough  of  his  face  to  satisfy  myself  that  he  really  is 
a “Dear”  little  Dutch  boy.  Besides,  I don’t  approve 
boys  sitting  on  the  table  while  eating,  although  maybe 
it’s  being  done  in  Holland. 

To  sum  up,  the  only  point  of  interest  in  the  picture 
is  the  boy,  and  that  interest  is  greatly  weakened  by  his 
averted  face  and  the  too-numerous  accessories  of  insist- 
ent tone.  If  the  exposure  had  been  made  a few  mo- 
ments later,  after  he  had  poured  his  cup  of  milk,  or 
while  he  was  doing  it,  the  other  parts  of  the  picture 
reduced  in  tone  so  as  not  to  claim  too  much  attention, 
a convincing  presentation  of  a “Dear,  Little,  Dutch 
Boy”  might  have  resulted. 

C.  H.  Drake. 


It  is  much  easier  to  pick  flaws  in  a good  picture  than 
it  is  to  make  that  picture  To  me,  the  outstanding  fault 
with  this  really  charming  print  is — its  lack  of  unity. 
Had  the  rail  on  which  the  plates  above  and  cup  and 
spoons  below,  been  left  out,  the  interest  would  have 
been  concentrated  on  the  boy,  who  is  supposed  to  be 
the  principal  object;  but  is  it  so?  The  composition 
would  have  been  simplified  into  a triangle,  with  wide 
base,  and  interest  concentrated  therein;  the  boy’s  face 
would  have  been  more  visible,  which  would  have  added 
attraction.  I do  not  like  the  foot  being  amputated, 
and  think  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  shown  the 
support  of  table,  which  woidd  have  stabilised  the  effect. 
The  bottom  of  the  visible  foot  is,  perhaps,  too  light 
and  a little  out  of  proportion.  The  rail,  table-top  and 
its  frame  furnish  too  many  parallel  lines.  The  print 
shows  that  time,  thought  and  work  were  expended 
upon  it. 

J.  E.  Carson. 


The  subject  has  interesting  possibilities.  There  is  too 
much  contrast  and  not  enough  roundness.  The  plate- 
rail  and  table-edge  cut  through  the  picture  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  composition.  The  four  plates  above  not 
only  exaggerate  this  and  tend  to  render  the  composi- 
tion a little  top-heavy,  but  they  destroy  that  simplicity 
which  the  subject  demands.  Some  light  judiciously 
reflected  upward  from  the  lower  left  would  have  reduced 
the  severity  of  the  table  edge.  It  would  also  have  added 
roundness  to  the  boy’s  leg  and  figure,  and  somewhat 
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lightened  the  tone  of  the  blouse  and  cap  which  are  too 
dark.  Trimming  along  the  top  of  the  plate  rail  and 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  from  the  left  will  improve  the 
composition. 

Stanley  Shirk. 


As  many  pictures  show  obvious  results  of  too  much 
preparation,  so  “A  Dear,  Little,  Dutch  Boy,”  shows 
that  its  author  has  extended  much  thought,  care  and 
arrangement  in  what  she  may  consider  a successful 
pictorial  composition.  The  picture  seems  to  be  over- 
loaded with  objects,  although  a kitchen  or  a pantry 
is  naturally  replete  with  culinary  utensils,  plates,  cups, 
etc.  necessary  for  the  household.  If  made  in  Holland, 
the  picture,  even  with  the  little  boy  wearing  his  cap 
indoors,  may  be  correct.  At  that,  the  artist  could  have 
taken  liberties,  as  others  do — the  boy  might  have 
worn  a lighter  suit  and  no  cap  at  all.  The  rail,  for  the 
time  being,  could  have  been  tinted  with  watercolor  so 
as  not  to  form  a black,  horizontal  line  in  the  picture. 
Miss  Wotkyns  will  doubtless  appreciate  this  sugges- 
tion. The  big,  wooden  shoe  is  an  eyesore.  How  easily 
the  shadow  of  some  intervening  object — of  course,  out- 
side of  the  picture — could  have  been  thrown  upon  the 
brightly  lighted  side  of  the  big  shoe ! The  loaf  of  bread 
seems  superfluous  in  the  picture;  and  the  bowl  in  the 
boy’s  lap  might  also  have  been  omitted.  The  boy’s 
face  is  turned  away  a little  too  much,  for  the  proper 


effect ; but  the  motive  is  a good  one.  I would  not  change 
the  boy’s  attitude,  except  as  suggested. 

George  E.  Wheeler. 

As  Good  as  a Photographic  Story 

A Congressman  tells  how  years  ago  he  was  far  away 
from  home  and  ran  out  of  money.  He  had  a Masonic 
charm  on  his  watch-chain,  and  he  noticed  that  a fellow- 
traveler  in  the  smoker  wore  a similar  charm.  Sitting- 
down  beside  the  stranger,  he  said  confidentially: 

“Brother,  I am  up  against  it.  Could  you  let  me  have 
a hundred  dollars  till  I get  back  home?” 

His  casual  travel-companion  did  not  hurry  into  an 
assent,  sort  of  weighed  the  matter  back  and  forth  and 
looked  him  over  pretty  carefully,  but  finally  handed 
him  the  hundred  from  his  roll,  at  the  same  time  giving 
his  address.  The  money  was  returned  promptly  when 
the  Congressman  got  home. 

Years  afterward  the  two  men  met  at  a gathering  of 
Masons  at  Pittsburgh,  and  recalled  the  incident. 

“Say,”  said  the  man  who  lent  the  money,  "I  want 
to  tell  you  something.  When  you  met  me  on  that  train 
wearing  a Masonic  charm,  I was  not  a Mason  at  all. 
I had  found  the  charm  and  put  it  on  my  chain.  You 
thought  I was  a Mason,  however,  and  I was  ashamed 
to  have  you  think  I wouldn’t  help  a brother  in  distress. 
I joined  the  Masons  soon  afterwards,  but  I wasn’t  a 
Mason  then.” 

“Just  between  us,”  said  the  Congressman,  “I  was 
not  then  a Mason  either.  I was  wearing  my  father’s 
watch.” 
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A somewhat  unfamiliar  portrait  of  Washington 
greets  the  recipient  of  the  February  issue,  this  year. 
Those  who  are  accustomed  to  see  the  Stuart  portrait, 
may  not  at  once  recognise  the  “greatest  American  of 
them  all”  in  the  painting  by  James  Peale  (see  front- 
cover  and  page  79);  but  it  is  one  of  an  unusually  inter- 
esting series  of  photographic  reproductions  prepared 
specially  for  this  magazine  by  Philip  B.  Wallace  than 
whom  there  is  no  sincerer  admirer  of  the  hero  of  Valley 
Forge,  and,  incidentally,  no  truer,  practical  American. 
With  the  observance  of  Washington’s  birthday,  the 
twenty-second  of  February,  every  real  American, 
native  and  naturalised,  should  appreciate,  in  the  fullest 
sense,  the  significance  of  allegiance  to  this  country,  the 
duty  he  owes  it — not  alone  in  spirit,  but  in  actual  per- 
formance. His  motto  should  be,  America,  first,  last 
and  always.  Else,  it  were  better  that  he  take  up  his 
abode  in  the  country  that  has  for  him  a stronger  appeal, 
and  where  he  would  be  happier  and  not  an  incongruity. 

To  the  admirer  of  the  life  and  character  of  Washing- 
ton, the  several  pictures  and  effigies,  photographed  so 
admirably  by  Mr.  Wallace,  wall  be  a source  of  pro- 
found interest,  particularly  as  no  two  of  them  are  alike 
in  portrayal  and  expression.  No  data. 

As  the  readers  of  Photo-Era  Magazine  know  very 
well,  Kenneth  D.  Smith  is  a photographer  of  striking 
ability,  and  has  produced  work  of  eminently  high 
artistic  quality.  He  has  been  a successful  participant 
in  our  monthly  competitions,  for  the  past  five  years, 
and  has  captured  many  prizes.  His  specialty  is  the 
great  outdoors  in  winter  when  the  great  sports  are 
going  on.  Here  he  is  in  his  element.  The  pictures  that 
illustrate  his  camera-trips  in  the  White  Mountains  of 
New  Hampshire  in  winter,  featured  in  this  issue,  were 
made  without  special  preparation,  and  amid  weather- 
conditions  as  he  found  them.  Consequently,  the  pic- 
torial element  may  be  lacking  in  many  of  them;  but 
they  are  excellent,  technical  records,  and  as  such  they 
are  interesting  and  valuable. 

Data;  All  the  exposures  were  made  in  March,  with  a 
3)4  x 4)4  Auto-Graflex  Camera,  Rev.  Back,  and  same 
lens  at  stop  of  F/8,  at  the  speed  of  1/40  second;  tank- 
developed  with  pyro,  and  prints  on  Enlarging  Cyko 
Plat  and  Glossy  Argo. 

For  the  opportunity  to  reproduce  the  house  (at 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia),  page  81,  where  Washington 
was  made  a Freemason,  November  4,  1752,  we  are 
indebted  to  Air.  Charles  O.  Lawton,  of  Boston,  who 
kindly  lent  us  the  original  print.  It  was  given  him  by 
a friend,  but  without  any  information  as  to  its  author- 
ship; hence,  no  data. 

The  illustrations  of  the  article  by  Phil  M.  Riley  are 
explained  in  the  text-pages  82  to  89.  These  pictures — 
part  of  larger  negatives — will  be  of  great  benefit  to  those 
workers  who  have  not  yet  learned  the  art  to  produce 
an  artistically  successful  picture  from  a larger  and 
unsatisfactory  one.  Many  a serious  worker  has  dis- 
carded prints  which  did  not  appeal  to  him  on  account 
of  lack  of  pictorial  interest  due  to  careless  spacing  or 
grouping  of  parts.  After  having  read  Air.  Riley’s 
practical  article,  he  may  be  induced  to  recover  those 
indifferent  prints  and,  by  intelligent  trimming — as 
demonstrated  by  Mr.  Riley — be  able  to  produce  pict- 
ures that  will  be  surprisingly  attractive. 


One  of  the  most  consistent  pictorial  contributors  to 
the  pages  of  Photo-Era  Magazine,  for  the  past  fifteen 
years,  and  a three-time,  first-prize  winner,  is  Alfred  W. 
Cutting.  He  was  deemed  worthy  to  write  the  story  of 
“My  First  Photograph,”  which  in  interest  and  stimulus 
will  be  found  equal  to  others  which  have  preceded  it. 
The  picture  which  represents  Mr.  Cutting’s  first 
camera-experiment,  page  95,  does  not  seem  to  presage 
eminent  technical  ability;  but  subsequent  efforts,  as 
exemplified  by  the  “Village-Choir,”  page  96,  certainly 
justified  the  hopes  of  the  young  camerist  when,  in  1881, 
he  gazed  with  feelings  of  astonishment  and  disappoint- 
ment upon  the  initial  result  of  his  future  avocation, 
a view  of  Worcester  Square,  at  that  time  an  exclusive 
residential  quarter  of  the  Hub. 

Data:  Village-Choir — historically  costumed  choir  at 
centenary  of  the  erection  of  the  First  Parish  Church, 
Wayland,  Massachusetts,  Feb.  25,  1915;  interior  of 
church;  12.30  p.m.;  cloudy;  light  from  two  large  side- 
windows;  8x10  Century  camera;  Voigtlander  & Son 
Euryscope;  10-inch  focus;  at  F/16;  3 seconds;  8x10 
Stanley  plate;  hydro;  contact-print  on  Willis  & Cle- 
ments Platinotype  paper. 

Among  other  meritorious  pictures  by  Air.  Cutting 
that  have  appeared  in  Photo-Era  are  the  following: 
“Pond-Lilies,”  illustration  for  poem  by  Agnes  Lock- 
hart Hughes,  October,  1906;  “The  Village-Choir,” 
first  prize,  “General”  competition.  May,  1915;  “In 
War-Time,”  first  prize,  “Interiors  with  Figures”  comp., 
July,  1915;  “A  Busy  Alorning  in  Tangier,”  first  prize, 
“Street-Scenes”  comp.,  August,  1915;  “Proserpine” 
(nude),  October,  1915;  “The  Sun-Dial”  (nude),  Novem- 
ber, 1916;  five  illustrations  to  his  article  “A  Simple 
Method  of  Photography,”  April,  1918;  “The  Fawn,” 
January,  1920;  “Lining  up  for  the  Race,”  August,  1920. 


Advanced  Workers’  Competition 

Although  the  bond  of  intimacy  and  attachment 
that  exists  between  a human  being  and  a domestic  pet 
is  not  expressed  very  decidedly  by  the  artist  of  “His 
Majesty,”  page  99,  the  picture  wins  by  suggestion,  and, 
certainly,  by  the  beauty  of  the  subject,  also  by  the 
convincing  display  of  technical  skill.  The  allotment  of 
space  and  the  treatment  of  the  setting,  with  the  con- 
sequent contrast  and  impressiveness  of  this,  the  most 
stately  and  graceful  of  all  aquatic  birds,  are  worthy  of 
unstinted  praise. 

Data:  September,  4.30  p.m.;  good  sunlight;  Com- 
pact Graflex  (3)4  x 5)4);  7)4-ineh  B.  & L.  Tessar  Ic, 
F 4.5;  stop,  F 6.5;  1 20  second;  Eastman  N.C.  Film; 
Eastman  Kodak  Dev.  Powders;  Artura  Carbon  Black 
(7-time  enlargement). 

“Sleepy  Jack,”  page  100,  affords  an  expression  skil- 
fully caught  by  his  master,  H.  B.  Rudolph.  In  spite 
of  the  portrayal  of  the  unusual,  the  artist  has  con- 
veyed, in  an  admirable  degree,  the  character  of  the 
dog’s  coat.  The  position  of  the  model  was  well  chosen, 
so  that  he  fills  the  allotted  space  very  satisfactorily. 

Data:  September,  9 a.m.;  in  shade;  5x7  Graflex; 
8)4-inch  B.  & L.  Tessar;  stop,  F/4.5;  1/25  second; 
Stanley  plate;  pyro  (tray);  enlarged  (part  of  negative) 
on  P.M.C.,  No.  2 Bromide. 
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The  serious  dignity  of  “Sinbad,”  page  101,  a willing 
and  admirable  sitter,  is  captivating.  This  domestic 
pet  enables  the  artist  to  achieve  a remarkably  fine  and 
well-composed  portrait,  and  one  with  due  consideration 
for  the  aristocratic  appearance  of  Sinbad’s  costume. 

Data:  Persian  cat;  in  the  house;  Decembers,  1920; 
bright  sunlight;  1.30  p.m.;  Auto-Graflex  (3)4x434)> 
Rev.  Back,  Long-Focus;  210  m.m.  focus  Goerz  Dog- 
mar;  at  F/6.3;  1/25  second;  Eastman  Graflex  Film; 
Dev.  Powders  in  5 x 7 tank;  enlarged  and  redeveloped 
on  Royal  Bromide.  Light  from  lower  part  of  window 
was  cut  off.  Background  was  dark  and  some  distance 
back.  No  retouching  film. 

Beginners’  Competition 

C.  E.  Lamphere,  a camerist  of  obviously  artistic 
comprehension  and  executive  ability,  shows  how  a 
commonplace  object,  like  a disfigured  tree  (page  105), 
may  be  invested  with  beauty.  In  his  effort  to  accom- 
plish this,  he  was  effectively  aided  by  storm-clouds. 
Were  he  a more  experienced  worker,  Mr.  Lamphere 
would  doubtless  have  handled  his  theme  a little  differ- 
ently— by  choosing  a viewpoint  so  as  to  diminish  the 
space  at  the  left  of  the  injured  tree  and,  possibly, 
produce  a composition  in  accordance  with  the  steel- 
yard design.  In  atmospheric  quality  and  poetic  feel- 
ing, “Storm”  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Data:  August,  1921;  6 p.m.;  Eastman  No.  1 (234  x 
334),  using  a portrait-attachment;  R.R.  lens;  stop, 
U.S.  4;  1/25  second;  Eastman  N.C.  Film;  tank-dev.; 
M.Q.;  enlarged  on  P.M.C.  No.  C. 

Designedly,  consciously,  or  otherwise,  Carl  F.  Aim 
produced  an  admirably  arranged  speed-picture,  in 
"Speed-Demons,”  page  100.  The  beholder  must 
remember  that  this  camerist — as  well  as  the  author  of 
the  preceding  picture — has  had  less  than  two  years’ 
technical  experience,  and,  therefore,  criticism  of  his 
efforts  should  be  tempered  with  leniency.  The  per- 
spective of  the  line  of  cyclists  is  superb;  so,  too,  are  the 
clearness  of  definition,  the  feeling  of  rapid  motion,  and 
the  general  character  of  the  scene.  Had  the  young 
artist  been  slightly  elevated,  the  line  of  the  racers  and 
the  row  of  houses  in  the  background  would  have  been 
better  separated  which  would  have  greatly  improved 
the  artistic  effect.  Nevertheless,  the  result  is  highly 
complimentary  to  Mr.  Alin’s  ability  and  judgment. 

Data:  September  5,  1921;  3.30  p.m.;  weak  sunlight; 
334  x 434  Auto-Graflex  Revolving  Back,  734-inch  B.  & 
L.  Tessar  Ic;  at  F/4.5;  1/680  second;  Speed  Graflex 
plate;  pyro;  print,  Artura  Iris  A;  Elon-Hydro;  the 
racers  were  traveling  appr.  60  miles  per  hour. 

Example  of  Interpretation 

The  subject  for  March — “Child-Studies” — is  not 
only  a fascinating  one,  but  will  call  forth  the  partici- 
pants’ utmost  ability,  patience  and  resourcefulness. 
The  example  of  this  class  of  work,  on  page  102,  by 
Mrs.  H.  G.  Reed,  will  stimulate  the  ambitious  com- 
petitor to  do  his  best.  Data:  Made  on  front-porch; 
noon;  bright  light;  stop,  U.S.  8;  Hammer  3)4x434 
Blue  Label  plate;  Rytol;  tray-dev.;  Azo  A. A.  print. 

Our  Contributing  Critics 

A young  worker,  desirous  to  profit  by  sapient  and 
helpful  criticism,  offers  a promising  picture  on  page  108. 
Data:  The  ocean,  near  Swampscott,  Mass.;  July  28, 
1921;  5.30  p.m.,  standard  time;  bright  light;  No.  3 
1334  x 434)  Folding  Ansco;  Wollensak  F/7.5  Anastig- 
mat;  Ij/g-inch  focus;  at  full  opening;  1/25  second; 
Eastman  film;  Metol-Hydro;  print  on  Artura  Iris  B. 


A Winter  Vacation  for  the  Camerist 

We  are  glad  to  give  space  to  the  following  article 
on  winter-sports  prepared  for  us  by  the  Boston  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  Photo-Era  Magazine  is  eager  to 
convince  amateur  and  professional  photographers  that 
the  camera  may  be  used  with  splendid  results  during 
the  winter-months. — Editor. 

Bleak  winter  is  fast  being  converted  into  a vaca- 
tion-season in  New  England,  and  the  current  year 
promises  a carnival  of  winter-sports  unprecedented  in 
America.  A large  number  of  New  England  summer- 
resort  hotels,  in  co-operation  with  railroads,  Chambers 
of  Commerce  and  other  agencies  interested  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a wintertime  tourist-industry,  have,  through 
concerted  action,  arranged  to  provide  a series  of  winter- 
time-pleasures,  commencing  with  Christmas-week  and 
continuing  through  the  snow-period  into  the  month  of 
March.  Many  communities  have  built  ski-jumps  and 
toboggan-slides  in  anticipation  of  the  first  snowfall. 
The  hotels  and  railroads  have  jointly  issued  a winter- 
sports  book,  to  be  distributed  by  the  Boston  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  in  which  they  invite  the  pleasure-lovers 
of  America  to  come  to  New  England  for  a snowtime- 
vacation  and  to  replenish  their  “storage-battery”  of 
energy  and  to  conserve  their  health  against  the  likeli- 
hood of  “bad  colds.” 

Skiing  has  been  introduced  permanently  into  the  list 
of  activities  and  now  includes  all  forms  of  the  famous 
Scandinavian  sport,  skiing  proper;  ski-joring,  both  by 
horses  and  automobiles;  and  ski-jumping;  snowshoe- 
trailing;  ice-skating;  ice-hockey;  curling;  ice-fishing: 
tobogganing  and  all  the  outdoor-sports  including 
photography  that  may  be  enjoyed  in  the  winter-season. 
No  less  pleasure  is  afforded  in  the  indoor-games  and 
pastimes  that  are  provided  to  while  away  the  long 
winter-evenings.  The  hotels  that  have  joined  in  the 
movement  have  had  impressed  upon  them  the  necessity 
to  provide  such  abundant  warmth  both  of  fuel  and  bed- 
clothing that  their  visitors  will  always  wish  to  return. 

The  hotel  winter-rates  generally  will  be  somewhat 
below'  their  regular  summer-rates,  which  is  equivalent 
to  a substantial  reduction,  considering  the  extra  cost 
of  furnishing  fuel,  additional  bedding  and  extra  food. 
The  railroads  have  announced  a co-operation-scheme 
that  has  not  been  experienced  in  New  England  in  many 
years.  Rates  ranging  as  low'  as  twenty  per  cent  reduc- 
tion for  an  organised  party  of  fifty  or  more  persons  have 
been  announced  by  the  Boston  & Maine  Railroad  and 
substantial  reductions  for  organised  party-movements 
have  been  authorised  by  all  New  England  railroads. 

It  is  planned  to  provide  a series  of  winter-sports 
entertainments  on  so  large  a scale  as  to  attract  national 
attention  and  to  transmute  the  pastime  into  a national 
game.  With  the  widespread  advertising  that  such  a 
program  the  first  year  will  undoubtedly  create  for  itself, 
it  is  confidently  believed  that  America  will  look  toward 
New'  England  in  future  years  as  its  principal  vacation- 
land  just  as  it  looks  to  New'  England  to-day  as  its  fa- 
vorite summer  vacation-land.  However,  it  is  realised 
that  for  the  first  year  of  such  a pretentious  program,  it 
is  necessary  to  stimulate  artificially  the  hotel-patronage 
of  those  communities  who  are  planning  for  the  first 
time  to  keep  open  the  coming  season;  and,  consequently, 
neighborhood-clubs,  Sunday  schools,  fraternal  organisa- 
tions, lodges,  camera-clubs  and  all  kinds  of  bodies  are 
planning,  in  Southern  New  England,  to  provide  outings 
for  their  members  this  coming  winter  in  the  winter- 
sports  territory. 

Places  which  have  announced  their  intention  to  keep 
open  for  the  pleasure  of  the  winter-visitor  include: 
Bethel  Inn.  Bethel,  Maine;  Mansion  House  and  Riccar 
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Inn,  Poland  Springs,  Maine;  Portland,  Maine;  Augusta, 
Maine;  Presidential  Inn,  Conway,  New  Hampshire; 
Hotel  Randall  and  Kearsarge  Hall,  N.  Conway,  New 
Hampshire;  Russell  Cottages  and  Abbott  Farm,  Kear- 
sarge, New  Hampshire;  The  Bellevue  and  Maple  Villa, 
Intervale,  New  Hampshire;  Gray’s  Inn,  Iron  Mountain 
House  and  Eagle  Mountain  House,  Jackson,  New 
Hampshire;  Berlin,  New  Hampshire;  Laconia,  New 
1 l.i  mpshire;  Waterville  Inn  and  Cottages,  Waterville 
Valley,  New  Hampshire;  Hanover  Inn,  Hanover,  New 
Hampshire;  Peckett’s  On-Sugar-Hill,  Franconia,  New 
Hampshire;  Hotel  Bristol,  Bristol,  New  Hampshire; 
Shattuck  Inn,  Jaffrey,  New  Hampshire;  Newport 
House,  Newport,  New  Hampshire;  New  London  Inn, 
New  London,  New  Hampshire;  Fitzwilliam  Tavern, 
Fitzwilliam,  New  Hampshire;  Woodstock  Inn,  Wood- 
stock,  Vermont;  Waterbury  Inn,  Waterbury,  Vermont; 
Brandon  Inn,  Brandon,  Vermont;  New  Fullerton  Inn, 
Chester,  Vermont;  Lafayette  Hotel,  Gorham,  New 
Hampshire;  Mount  View  Inn,  Gorham,  New  Hamp- 
shire; The  Newport  House,  Newport,  Vermont;  The 
Arco  Inn,  Arlington,  Vermont;  The  Northfield,  E. 
Northfield,  Mass.;  Hotel  Barton,  Barton,  Vermont; 
Mt.  Aeolus  Inn,  E.  Dorset,  Vermont;  Hale's  Tavern, 
Wells  River,  Vermont;  The  South  Royalton  House,  S. 
Royalton,  Vermont;  The  Adnabrown,  Springfield,  Ver- 
mont; The  Elm  Hotel,  Charlestown,  New  Hampshire; 
The  St.  Johnsbury  House,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont; 
The  Park  Inn,  Northfield.  Vermont;  Green  Mountain 
Inn,  Stowe,  Vermont;  The  Windsor  House,  Windsor, 
Vermont;  The  Huntoon  House,  North  Sutton,  New 
Hampshire;  Chelsea  Inn,  Chelsea,  Vermont;  Park  View 
Hotel,  Chelsea,  Vermont;  New  Avenue  Hotel,  St. 
Johnsbury,  Vermont;  Hotel  Welden  and  Mansion 
House,  Greenfield,  Mass.;  Williams  Inn,  Williamstown, 
M ass.;  Hotel  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vermont. 

Further  particulars  will  be  furnished  gladly  by 
Denny  B.  Goode,  secretary,  Convention  and  Tourist 
Bureau,  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Boston,  Mass. 

Objectionable  Highlights 

Dear  Editor:  I read  your  sizzling  editorial  in  Janu- 
ary. It’s  an  eye-opener,  sure!  I have  just  such  a pic- 
ture. It  was  given  me  by  a photo-picturist,  who  has 
shown  his  photographs  in  slons  (salons)  here  and 
abroad.  He  is  mighty  proud  of  his  success.  It  is  an 
enlargement  on  bromide  paper  and  hangs  in  my  den. 
It  has  a small,  brass  label  at  the  bottom  of  the  frame — 
“Pastoral,”  followed  by  the  maker’s  name.  It  shows  a 
big  field  backed  by  some  woods.  In  the  center  is  a big 
elm  and  under  its  branches,  in  the  shade,  are  a number 
of  cows  of  a dark  color.  In  the  foreground  is  a pond 
with  a lot  of  white  ducks  swimming  around.  He  claims 
to  be  a pupil  of  Steiglitz,  who,  he  said,  discovered  pic- 
torial photography  by  means  of  a linked  ring.  The 
picture  looked  fine  to  me,  at  first ; but  after  reading  your 
remarks  about  highlights,  and  how  they  sometimes 
spoil  a picture,  I began  studying  my  pastoral  and 
wondered  why  I hadn't  seen  them  before.  A white 
cow  is  not  far  from  the  lower  left-hand  corner,  with  her 
back  turned  to  the  middle  of  the  picture;  and  there  is 
another  white  one,  in  the  opposite  corner,  but  lying 
down.  The  more  I look  at  these  two  highlights,  the 
more  they  annoy  me,  and  I have  kept  looking  from  one 
to  the  other,  until  I was  nearly  cross-eyed.  In  fact, 
when  you  enter  the  room  and  notice  the  picture,  the 
first  things  you  see  are  the  two  white  cows,  one  in  each 
lower  corner.  Of  course,  after  a while,  you  notice  the 
cows  resting  in  the  shade  of  the  elm,  in  the  middle  of 
the  picture;  but  your  eye  is  worried  by  the  two  high- 
lights, the  two  white  cows  I have  mentioned.  It’s  my 


opinion  that  the  artist  must  think  they  are  there  to 
balance  each  other,  as  one  of  my  camera  friends  re- 
marked, the  other  day,  when  he  saw  the  picture.  To 
tell  the  truth,  I shouldn’t  make  any  fuss  over  the  matter, 
if  I hadn’t  read  your  article  about  highlights. 

Now,  you  only  spoke  of  one  highlight  ; my  picture  has 
two.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  Which  of 
the  two  would  you  doctor?  Or,  would  you  doctor  both 
of  them?  My  wife  could  do  it,  if  necessary,  as  she  has 
had  a lot  of  experience  in  painting  on  china,  and  could 
easily  daub  some  paint  or  watercolor  on  these  two 
pesky  cows.  As  you  would  say,  they  could  be  made 
darker,  or  blotted  out  entirely. 

My  wife  holds  you,  personally,  responsible  for  this 
mess.  She  says,  if  I hadn’t  read  your  story  about  the 
highlight,  I might  be  entirely  satisfied.  Of  course,  she 
doesn’t  realise  that  almost  any  day  we  might  have  a 
visit  from  some  joy-killer,  who  will  let  the  cat  out  of 
the  bag,  as  they  say.  So  what’s  the  use?  Might  as 
well  have  it  out  now,  as  any  time.  Meanwhile,  I hope 
you’ll  write  something  about  the  pictures  that  have 
more  than  one  objectionable  highlight. 

Wishing  your  magazine  success  and  prosperity. 
Sincerely  yours, 

F.  M.  Badger. 

Loafing  Merchandise 

If  you  found  an  employee  loafing  on  the  job,  you 
certainly  wouldn’t  offer  to  pay  his  room-rent  and  then 
furnish  him  heat  and  light  as  well. 

But  do  you  know  that  a great  many  dealers  are  doing 
almost  the  same  thing  with  certain  lines  of  their  mer- 
chandise that  are  no  more  profitable  than  the  loafing 
employee? 

A clerk  is  engaged  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  earn 
new  profits.  You  certainly  don’t  keep  him  just  for 
ornament,  no  matter  how  well  groomed  he  may  be.  It 
is  the  profits  you  are  after. 

Just  stop  to  think  for  a moment.  How  much  differ- 
ence is  there  between  a shelf  filled  with  slowly  moving 
stock,  or  stock  that  does  not  move  at  all,  and  the  clerk 
who  is  loafing  on  the  job?  Both  were  brought  into  your 
store  to  earn  profits  and  both  have  refused  to  do  it.  Is 
there  really  any  difference  between  the  two — so  far  as 
their  money-value  to  you  is  concerned? 

Certainly  not ! 

You  would  take  quick  action  with  the  loafing  em- 
ployee. But  how  about  the  shirking  merchandise — the 
shelf-warmers  that  are  resting  so  comfortably  about 
your  store?  You  are  paying  rent  for  the  space  they 
occupy.  So,  also,  you  are  paying  for  the  insurance  that 
protects  them  from  loss  by  fire.  Other  items  of  expense 
you  can  trace  to  them.  Why,  then,  shouldn’t  these 
shelf-warmers  be  given  the  same  summary  treatment 
that  you  would  mete  out  to  the  loafing  clerk? 

The  keen  and  successful  business-man  would  dismiss 
the  loafing  clerk  just  the  same  as  would  you.  But  he 
also  would  round  up  the  loafing  merchandise — mark  it 
down  even  below  cost  if  necessary — and  send  it  kiting 
out  of  the  door! 

He  soon  would  have  in  place  of  the  shirking  clerk  one 
who  was  worthy  of  his  hire — one  who  would  be  willing 
to  earn  the  profits.  In  place  of  the  loafing  merchandise, 
he  also  would  fill  his  shelves  with  that  which  was  in  real 
demand — the  merchandise  that  made  quick  profits  and 
really  was  worthy  of  the  space  it  occupied. 

So  you  see  that  there  really  isn’t  very  much  difference 
between  the  loafing  clerk  and  the  shelf-warming  mer- 
chandise. One  should  be  disposed  of  just  as  quickly 
as  the  other,  if  you  want  to  get  all  the  profits  that  are 
coming  to  you. — Exchange. 
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ON  THE  GROUNDGLASS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


The  Sliding  Lantern 

Dear  Editor:  One  rainy  afternoon,  half  a dozen  of 
us  boys  gathered  together  in  the  lounge  of  our  camera 
club.  The  atmosphere  was  depressing.  By-and-by, 
Benton,  our  humorist,  started  things.  “Have  you  ever 
seen  a sliding  lantern?”  “Can't  say  that  I have,” 
slowly  drawled  Max  Adler.  “Well,”  continued  Benton, 
“you've  read  in  an  English  journal,  some  time  ago,  a 
paragraph  headed:  ‘Lantern  Slides  to  France’;  haven’t 
you?”  “Seems  as  if  I had,”  assented  Adler.  “Well; 
that’s  the  sliding  lantern.  How  it  crossed  the  English 
channel,  I could  never  make  out.”  With  this  brilliant 
remark,  Benton  subsided.  “Now,  I know  of  another 
stunt  done  by  a lantern,”  remarked  Charlie  Born.  “It 
slides  by  electric  light;  but  where  and  how,  it  didn't  say, 
except  the  title  read,  ‘Lantern  Slides  by  Electric 
Light,”’  he  concluded.  “You’ve  got  nothing  on  me,” 
interrupted  George  Tillman,  “my  lantern  slides  for 
charity.”  Fingering  the  pages  of  a magazine,  Oscar 
Weil  read,  “Lantern  Slides  in  Church.”  Suddenly 
dropping  the  magazine,  he  continued,  “I  wonder  if  it’s 
still  sliding!  I feel  like  warning  the  sexton.  If  the 
lantern  should  be  in  the  balcony,  its  momentum  might 
carry  it  over  the  railing,  drop  on  the  poor  man’s  coco 
and  lay  him  out.”  “This  is  a busy  world,”  piped  up 
Madge  in  his  soprano  voice,  holding  up  a bound  volume 
of  Camera  Craft.  “On  looking  through  the  index,  I 
came  across  ‘Camera  Slides  in  the  Home.’”  “That’s 
all  right,”  drawled  Adler,  “so  long  there’ re  no  kids 
around.  It  might  fall  on  the  cat  and  put  her  out  of 
business.  Anyhow,  it’s  where  you  can  watch  it,  and 
see  if  it  does  any  of  those  stunts  we’ve  been  talking 
about.-’  “Hold  on!”  shouted  the  belated  Morss,  hold- 
ing up  a magazine.  Just  at  that  moment  was  an  ex- 
plosion in  the  darkroom,  and  all  rushed  out  to  see  if 
anybody  was  killed. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  B.  P. 

She  Missed  the  Point 

Among  the  calls  received  last  summer  was  one  from 
Miss  X.,  the  attractive  receptionist  of  a well-known 
portrait-studio  in  Philadelphia.  Several  years  ago, 
when  she  was  teaching  school  in  Greater  Boston,  Miss 
X.  showed  great  proficiency  in  her  hobby — photog- 
raphy; and  I told  her  so.  Encouraged  by  her  success 
in  home-portraiture,  she  decided  to  take  it  up  pro- 
fessionally. Having  considerable  executive  ability,  in 
addition  to  her  good  looks  and  engaging  personality, 
Miss  X.  concluded  to  accept  the  position  as  receptionist 
in  a Philadelphia  studio  owned  and  conducted  by  a 
popular  American  photographer.  A handsome  desk  was 
assigned  to  her  in  the  reception-  or  booking-room,  at 
which  she  sat  when  not  engaged  with  customers. 
Soon  she  became  the  most  popular  acquisition  to  this 
particular  studio.  Attracted  by  her  pretty  cheeks, 
shapely  ears  and  beautiful  hair,  several  of  the  younger 
assistants  in  the  technical  department — when  passing 
through  the  reception-room — would  occasionally  steal 
up  from  behind  and  bestow  upon  her  tokens  of  affec- 
tionate appreciation,  which,  of  course,  she  resented. 

One  day,  she  conceived  the  idea  of  resorting  to  a 


well-known  motto  as  a means  of  self-defence;  so  the 
next  morning  a small  placard  bearing  the  following 
inscription  decorated  the  center  of  her  desk: 

“The  Lord  helps  him,  who  helps  himself; 

But  the  Lord  help  him,  who  helps  himself 
Here!” 

A few  days  afterwards,  Miss  X.  received  a call  from 
Miss  R.,  the  receptionist  of  a neighboring,  rival  por- 
trait-studio, who  had  the  reputation  of  being  as  smart 
as  a steel-trap,  though  she  lacked  facial  beauty  and  per- 
sonal charm.  She  noticed  the  prohibitory  sign  and, 
supposing  that  it  referred  to  a young  woman’s  favorite 
requisites, — candy,  face-powder  and  lip-stick, — she  de- 
termined to  appropriate  the  idea.  Therefore,  when 
Miss  X.  returned  the  call,  one  day,  she  noticed  on  Miss 
R.'s  desk,  reposing  among  boxes  of  sweetmeats  and 
little  vanities,  a large  card  which  bore  the  following 
warning: 

“The  Lord  helps  him,  who  helps  himself; 

But  the  Lord  help  him,  who  helps  himself 
Here!” 

Contre-Jour  Effects 

A correspondent  writes  that  he  has  been  trying  to 
make  photographs  of  the  snow,  and  against  the  light, 
to  enable  him  to  get  those  long  shadows  that  are  directed 
towards  the  camera.  He  complains  that  the  results 
are  very  foggy  and  wishes  to  know  the  remedy.  It 
probably  did  not  occur  to  him  to  use  a lens-shade, 
which  can  be  attached  to  the  front  of  the  lens  and  which 
keeps  the  sun  from  shining  into  it,  provided  the  sun  is 
not  directly  opposite  the  camera.  No  one  expects  to 
make  successfid  pictures  under  such  difficult  conditions. 
If  the  lens  is  flush  with  the  lens-board  or  camera -front, 
the  lens-shade  may  be  attached  by  some  improvised 
means,  which  will  suggest  itself  to  any  camerist  having 
at  least  some  degree  of  mechanical  skill.  The  lens- 
shade  may  be  made  of  cardboard,  shaped  like  a funnel, 
and  the  inside  painted  a dead-black. 

Convincing  a Doubting  Customer 

While  waiting  to  be  served  at  the  photo-counter  of 
Pinkham  & Smith’s  Boylston  Street  Store,  Boston,  one 
day  before  Christmas,  1 overheard  words  of  counsel 
issuing  from  the  lips  of  Charles  Macdonald,  one  of  the 
many  genial  and  experienced  optometrists  of  the  estab- 
lishment. The  recipient  of  his  professional  advice  was 
an  attractive  young  lady  who  was  not  sure  that  the 
large  shell-rimmed  spectacles  that  had  been  prescribed 
for  her,  were  becoming  to  her  style  of  beauty.  With 
exemplary  tact,  Mr.  Macdonald  extolled  the  advan- 
tages of  the  popular  aid  to  vision.  “They  are  very 
stylish — just  the  thing — you  know.”  The  modern 
Diana  looked  a bit  doubtful.  “Pardon  me;  but  they 
serve  to  bring  out  your  beautiful  complexion,  ’ observed 
the  specialist.  The  lady  seemed  to  appreciate  the 
merit  of  this  statement,  for  she  smiled  approvingly. 
“Oh,  I forgot,”  he  hastened  to  add,  “they  protect  the 
eyes  when  you  eat  grape-fruit.”  Quite  persuaded,  the 
fair  customer  replied,  “Indeed!  Well;  I’ll  take  them. 
You  may  do  them  up.” 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 


Christmas  Felicitations 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  and  gratification  that  we 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  many  Christmas  and 
New  Year  wishes  received  during  the  latter  part,  of 
December.  These  expressions  of  cheer,  satisfaction 
and  encouragement  came  to  us  from  near  and  far,  in- 
cluding parts  of  the  old  world — beyond  the  Atlantic 
and  beyond  the  Pacific.  In  several  instances,  these 
greetings  were  accompanied  by  beautiful  pictures,  the 
work  of  the  senders,  and  we  more  than  appreciate  these 
expressions  of  friendly  feeling  and  good-will.  An  addi- 
tional cause  for  satisfaction  and  pleasure  was  the  num- 
ber of  personal  letters  which  commended  our  high 
editorial  and  typographical  standards.  We  were  made 
to  feel  that  sound  ideals  and  true  quality  have  more 
weight  than  ever  before  and  are  fully  appreciated  by 
discriminating  readers  and  advertisers.  The  Editors 
of  this  publication  hope  that  they  deserve  these  ex- 
pressions and  acts  of  friendly  consideration,  and  they 
will  continue  to  labor  as  enthusiastically  and  con- 
scientiously as  hitherto  to  make  Photo-Era  Maga- 
zine what  is  exemplary  in  photographic  journalism. 

An  Exhibition  by  Floyd  Vail,  F.R.P.S. 

We  are  sure  that  our  readers  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  Floyd  Vail  is  to  exhibit  many  of  his  pictorial 
masterpieces  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  United 
States  National  Museum,  Section  of  Photography, 
Arts  and  Industries  Build’ng,  Washington,  D.C.  The 
exhibition  will  be  open  until  February  15,  1922.  Those 
of  our  readers  who  live  in  Washington  or  who  expect 
to  be  in  that  city  during  the  early  part  of  February 
should  not  fail  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
to  view  Mr.  Vail’s  beautiful  pictorial  photographs. 

Pittsburgh  Salon  of  Photography,  1922 

The  Ninth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Salon  of  Photography  under  the  auspices  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Section  of  the  Academy  of  Science  and  Art 
will  be  held  in  the  Galleries  of  the  Carnegie  Institute, 
Pittsburgh,  Penn.,  from  March  1 to  31,  inclusive,  1922. 
Last  day  for  receiving  prints  will  be  Monday,  February 
6.  Conditions  of  Entry  and  other  information  may  be 
obtained  from  Chas.  K.  Archer,  secretary,  1412  Car- 
negie Building,  Pittsburgh,  Penn. 

The  jury,  this  season,  for  the  Pittsburgh  Salon  is 
composed  of  the  following  well-known  pictorialists:  Dr. 
Amasa  Day  Chaffee,  New  York  City,  Francis  Orville 
Libby,  Portland,  Maine,  and  Miss  Jane  Reece,  Day- 
ton,  Ohio. 

Report  of  the  Buffalo  Convention 
July  18-23,  1921 

Enthusiastic  and  numerous  have  been  the  reports, 
from  all  sides,  of  the  39th  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Photographers  Association  of  America,  held  at  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  July  18-23,  1921.  It  was  an  event  of  unusual 
importance  and  success.  Additional  proof  of  this  is  the 
“Minutes  of  Proceedings,”  in  the  form  of  a large  vol- 


ume (8  x 11)  of  over  two  hundred  pages,  beautifully 
printed,  and  illustrated  with  twenty-one  full-page  por- 
traits selected  from  the  general  exhibit  of  the  Conven- 
tion. The  appearance  of  this  report  indicates  the 
acme  of  simplicity,  good  taste  and  workmanship, 
which  are  a credit  to  those  who  had  its  publication  in 
charge.  The  text  is  a verbatim  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  several  sessions,  from  day  to  day,  and  sug- 
gests the  character  and  ability  of  the  various  speakers 
which  included  prominent  members  of  the  Association 
and  officers  from  the  president  to  the  secretary. 

The  perusal  of  this  interesting  report  will  be  enjoyed 
by  those  who  were  present,  also  by  others  who  were 
prevented  from  attending.  In  addition  to  the  “Min- 
utes” is  the  “Honor-Roll,”  which  consists  of  the  names 
of  members  whose  pictures  were  accepted  and  hung  by 
the  Jury  of  Selection;  a list  of  past -presidents  of  the 
P.A.  of  A.;  complete  list  with  names  of  living  members, 
active  members  and  associate  members,  followed  by 
twenty-three  pages  of  selected  advertising.  Besides  the 
selected  portraits  is  the  Prize-Winning  Commercial 
Photograph  in  the  “Big  Ben”  Competition.  The  Jury 
of  Selection  for  the  general  exhibit  consisted  of  Blanche 
Reineke,  J.  E.  Mock  and  Frank  R.  Bill. 

Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Camera  Club, 
Philadelphia,  Penn. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  record  the  growth  of  camera- 
clubs  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  In  Philadelphia,  the  Central 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Camera  Club,  1421  Arch  Street,  Sixth 
Floor,  is  an  active,  progressive  and  well-equipped 
organisation  to  promote  and  maintain  practical  interest 
in  photography.  Meetings,  exhibitions  and  outings 
are  held  regularly  under  the  management  of  efficient 
committees.  Those  of  our  readers  who  are  in  Philadel- 
phia should  accept  the  cordial  invitation  of  the  club 
to  call.  Application-blanks  for  membership  may  be 
obtained  at  the  Office,  first  floor,  1421  Arch  Street. 

Theft  of  Valuable  Paintings 

Readers  of  Photo-Era  Magazine,  we  are  sure, 
will  be  glad  to  show  an  interest,  and  give  valuable  aid, 
if  possible,  in  the  matter  concerning  the  theft  of  several 
valuable  oil-paintings  which  belonged  to  the  Editor  of 
Photo-Era  Magazine.  They  were  left,  ten  days  before 
Christmas,  in  an  art-store  in  Bromfield  Street,  Boston, 
to  be  framed  and,  on  the  way  to  the  factory,  they  were 
removed  from  the  truck  by  a bold  thief.  The  paintings 
consisted  of  a 16  x 20  upright  interior  of  green  woods, 
the  work  of  Henry  Hammond  Ahl,  member  of  the  Bos- 
ton Art  Club.  The  smaller  picture  was  an  8 x 10  hori- 
zontal brook-scene  with  the  rocks  in  the  foreground  by 
E.  C.  Ahl,  wife  of  Henry  H.  Ahl.  All  attempts  to  re- 
cover these  lost  paintings  have  been  fruitless.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  thief  sold  them,  personally,  to  some 
art-lover  either  in  Boston  or  some  other  city.  The 
third  picture  was  painted  on  silk  and  represented  a 
party  of  dancers  dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  18th 
century.  Any  one  who  will  give  a clue  to  the  where- 
abouts of  any  of  these  pictures  will  confer  a favor  upon 
the  Editor,  and  win  a suitable  reward. 
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Sympathy  for  Dr.  David  Bevan 

One  of  the  benefits  of  pictorial  photography  is  that 
it  makes  many  friends  for  those  whose  work  has  the 
touch  of  human  sympathy.  Work  that  is  done  con 
amore  belongs  to  this  class.  It  is  this  quality  which, 
together  with  technical  skill  and  artistic  interpreta- 
tion, distinguishes  the  pictures  of  Dr.  Bevan,  many  of 
which  have  appeared  in  the  pages  of  Photo-Era 
Magazine.  Through  them,  this  genial  pictorialist 
has  added  to  his  many  friends,  who  must  sympathise 
with  him  in  his  present  affliction  which  has  rendered 
Him  quite  helpless.  He  is  under  treatment  at  the 
Jefferson  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  and  his  delightful 
camera-activity  has  been  temporarily  suspended. 

We  are  sure  that  many  will  join  with  us  in  wishing 
Dr.  Bevan  a speedy  recovery,  and  that  he  may  be  able 
to  resume  his  favorite  pastime — to  a certain  degree, 
at  least.  If  this  pleasure  is  not  vouchsafed  him, 
may  he  be  able  to  enjoy  his  pastime  in  several  available 
ways,  without  actually  using  his  camera.  With  his 
intelligence,  experience  and  artistic  taste,  he  can  en- 
joy the  work  of  others  and,  perhaps,  still  continue  to 
contribute  prints  for  publication  and  exhibition. 


A Standard  Work  on  Color-Printing 

To  workers  who  are  practically  interested  in  color- 
printing, as  publishers  or  professional  printers,  we 
earnestly  recommend  Professor  Munsell’s  book  on 
color-printing,  a brief,  but  intelligent  review  of  which, 
by  a local  expert,  appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 


The  Union  Camera  Club  of  Boston 
Bestows  Honorary  Fellowships 

The  camera  club  composed  of  members  of,  and  run 
under  the  auspices  of,  the  Boston  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Union,  48  Boylston  Street,  is  now  known  popularly 
as  the  Union  Camera  Club  of  Boston.  One  of  the  many 
advantages  of  this  organisation  is  that  its  members 
never  go  on  strike.  They  are  active  at  all  hours  of  the 
day,  and  are  known  to  burn,  frequently,  the  “midnight 
electricity.” 

At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  club,  January 
3,  it  was  voted  unanimously  that  Honorary  Fellowship 
be  bestowed  upon  Dr.  Amasa  Day  Chaffee,  M.D.,  of 
New  York,  and  Wilfred  A.  French,  Ph.D.,  of  Photo- 
Era  Magazine.  No  more  additions  to  this  list  are  to 
be  made  during  the  year  1922.  The  first,  and  one  of 
the  only  three  workers  to  enjoy  this  distinction,  is  John 
H.  Garo,  portrait-photographer  of  Boston. 


Pictorial  Photographers  of  America 

The  first  meeting  this  year  of  the  P.P.A.  was  held  at 
the  Art  Center,  65-67  East  56th  Street,  New  York  City, 
on  Monday  evening,  January  9.  Mr.  Elbert  Mac- 
naughtan  presided.  The  spacious  hall  was  crowded  to 
the  doors.  Mr.  Ira  W.  Martin  gave  us  a very  excellent 
talk  upon  Still-Life;  his  remarks  were  replete  with  wis- 
dom and  truth  with  regard  to  composition.  Mr. 
Martin  was  followed  by  Mr.  Richard  M.  Coit  of  the 
Brooklyn  Institute,  whose  dissertation  upon  Land- 
scapes was  truly  exceptional,  pleasing  and  instructive; 
his  many  references  to  the  term  "landscape  adjustor” 
were  a great  source  of  entertainment.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  Mr.  Coit  has  coined  a compound  etymological 
entity  which  always  will  be  photographically  with  us. 
There  was  a large  entry  of  prints  that  illustrated  the 


subjects  of  the  evening.  Mrs.  Hervy  and  the  rest  of 
the  committee  on  the  hanging  of  pictures  are  to  be 
highly  complimented  upon  their  indefatigable  energy 
in  making  this  part  of  our  meetings  a great  success. 

T.  W.  Kilmer. 


Investing  Surplus  Profits 

It  has  been  remarked  by  an  eminent  economist  and 
statistician  that  billions  of  dollars  have  been  lost  by 
careless  or  gullible  American  investors.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  much  depends  on  the  kind  of  broker  or  banker  one 
deals  w7ith.  Also,  favorable  times  like  the  present, 
when  really  good  securities  are  very  low,  should  be 
utilised  by  prudent  investors.  The  perusal  of  the 
latest  circular,  “High-Grade  Investments,”  issued  by 
Hotchkin  & Company,  53  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass., 
and  which  will  be  forwarded  at  request  by  this  wide- 
awake and  reliable  firm  (approved  by  the  Editors)  will 
show  a list  of  high-class,  good-paying  industrial  securi- 
ties, most  of  which  have  not  passed  a dividend  and  are 
not  likely  to. 


Articles  from  Photo-Era  Magazine  Included 
in  the  Industrial  Digest 


Readers  of  this  magazine  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
many  of  the  important  articles  we  publish  will  be  cov- 
ered by  the  new  weekly.  The  Industrial  Digest,  which 
abstracts  the  informative  articles  from  nearly  six  hun- 
dred leading  trade  and  technical  publications.  Digests 
from  this  magazine  will  appear  under  one  of  the  follow- 
ing industrial  classifications,  and  cross-references  will  be 
provided  for  articles  related  to  other  industries: 


Automotive 
Building  and  Construc- 
tion 

Cement  and  Concrete 
Drugs  and  Chemicals 
Electrical 

Fuel,  Coal  and  Power 
Glass,  Pottery  and  Jew- 
elry 

Machinery  and  Machine- 
Products 
Iron  and  Steel 
Food  and  Beverages 
Brick,  Stone  and  Clay 
Leather  and  Leather- 
Products 

Metals  and  Metal  Prod- 
ucts 
Mining 


Oils  and  Petroleum 
Printing  and  Publishing- 
Clothing  and  Garments 
Rubber 

Sugar  and  Confectionery 
Textiles 

Paper  and  Paper-Prod- 
ucts 

Hardware  and  Paints 
Lumber  and  Wood-Prod- 
ucts 

Transportation 
Packing,  Canning  and 
Refrigerating 
Amusements  and  Hotels 
Advertising 
Financial 
Economic 
Engineering 


An  annual  index  will  be  issued,  that  will  supply 
readers  with  a comprehensive  review  of  the  most  im- 
portant articles  in  Photo-Era  Magazine  as  well  as 
articles  from  each  of  the  other  six  hundred  periodicals. 

The  new  weekly  will  be  issued  by  the  Periodical 
Digest  Corporation  at  25  West  45th  Street,  New  York 
City.  It  is  designed  to  save  time  and  trouble  for  the 
busy  executive  and  serve  as  a much-needed  supple- 
ment to  the  industrial  magazines  which  are  the  very 
backbone  of  our  national  industrial  information. 


Prizes  for  Scientific  Photographs 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  announces  in  its 
February  issue  a camera-contest  for  “camera-fans” 
with  prizes  from  $15  to  $25.  Original  pictures,  never 
before  published,  with  scientific  or  mechanical  interest, 
are  desired. 
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Original  pen-and-ink  drawing 


Charles  A.  Hughes 


HUGHES  ZOO 


New  Year’s  Greetings  from  Charles  A.  Hughes 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Hughes,  one  of  our  genial  sub- 
scribers and  photo-contributors — who  uses  the  camera 
occasionally  but  always  with  signal  success — surprised 
the  Editors  with  a unique  New  Year’s  greeting — in  the 
form  of  an  original  sketch,  which  is  reproduced  here- 
with. This  pen-and-ink  drawing  is  a good  example  of 
a series  of  animal-pictures  from  his  humorously  ani- 
mated pen,  which  has  been  appearing  in  Judge,  for 
some  time.  His  individually  characterised  animals  ex- 
press their  New  Tears  wishes  to  the  Photo-Era 
Editors  in  no  uncertain  manner. 

tv  e recommend  Mr.  Hughes’  original  ability  to  those 
in  need  of  publicity-service,  whether  for  individual  or 
general  use;  for  our  friend  is  a professional  cartoonist, 
and  one  of  the  most  original  in  the  country. 

Maude  Adams  as  Photo- Inventor 

The  veil  of  mystery,  amounting  almost  to  secrecy, 
which  has  surrounded  the  activities  during  the  past 
few  years,  of  Maude  Adams,  the  well-known  actress, 
has  been  lifted  recently.  She  is  reported  to  have  been 
spending  much  of  her  time  in  the  laboratories  of  the 
General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  perfecting  a 
motion-picture  color-process  which  she  is  said  to  have 
invented  for  pictures  for  children.  Well;  what  is  good 
for  intelligent  children,  is  good  enough  for  grown-ups, 
who  are  familiar  with  Kinemacolor,  Technicolor  and 
other  successful  methods  for  projecting  motion-pictures 
in  natural  colors. 


Danish  Pictorial  Photographs 

A collection  of  photographs  by  members  of  the 
Camera  Club  of  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  was  shown  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Union  Camera  Club  of  Boston,  during 
the  month  of  January,  and  attracted  widespread  atten- 
tion on  account  of  the  originality  and  beauty  of  the 
subjects.  These  fifteen  prints  comprised  portraits, 
genres,  street-scenes,  marines,  landscapes,  animal- 
parks  and  cloud-effects,  executed  in  gum-bichromate 
and  bromide,  beautiful  in  tone  and  composition,  and 
were  shown  by  courtesy  of  Photo-Era  Magazine. 

Arrangements  are  under  way  by  which  these  unusu- 
ally interesting  pictures  may  be  published  in  an  early 
issue  of  this  magazine,  together  with  a story  by  the 
president  of  the  Copenhagen  Camera  Club. 

A Step  in  the  Right  Direction 

When  a manufacturer  does  a thing  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, it  is  a pleasure  to  record  it.  In  the  present  case  we 
refer  to  the  Wollensak  Optical  Company,  which  has 
decided  to  absorb  the  10%  tax  effective  January  1, 
1922,  on  photographic  lenses  and  thus  make  possible 
a substantial  saving  to  the  purchaser.  This  well- 
known  and  progressive  firm  believes  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  manufacturer  to  do  everything  possible  to  keep 
prices  within  a reasonable  limit.  We  are  confident  that 
the  attitude  taken  by  this  company  is  one  that  will  be 
appreciated  by  amateur  and  professional  photographers 
who  are  eager  to  obtain  better  lens-equipments  for  the 
coming  year. 
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ANSWERS 


TO  QUERIES 


F.  E.  C. — Window-transparencies  from  orig- 
inal negatives  may  be  made  quite  easily.  All  that 
is  required  is  a good  glass-negative,  dryplates  of  low  sen- 
sitiveness, a sheet  of  plain  glass  without  imperfections, 
and  a transparency-frame — a method  which  is  quite 
simple  and  has  been  described  fully,  and  several  times, 
in  Photo-Era  Magazine.  See  articles  in  issues  of 
March  1919  and  May  1916 — both  by  the  Editor. 

C.  S. — To  build  an  8 x 10  View-Camera,  you 
should  first  examine  a model  that  suits  you  in  every 
particular.  Almost  any  large  dealer  in  second-hand 
cameras,  in  your  city,  would  be  willing  to  lend  you 
a used  one  for  a few  days  for  a consideration,  in  order 
that  you  might  thoroughly  examine  it  and  make  your 
own  specifications.  Unless  you  are  a skilled  cabinet- 
maker, it  would  not  pay  you  to  buy  the  material  and 
take  the  time  to  make  one,  as  you  could,  very  likely, 
purchase  such  a camera  at  a very  low  price.  There 
are,  moreover,  certain  things  to  be  observed,  in  build- 
ing a camera  accurate  in  every  particular,  that  you 
might  not  know  or  observe.  In  the  end,  it  might 
be  well  to  adopt  our  suggestion  and  send  for  a bar- 
gain-list, which  is  published  by  every  “second-hand 
dealer-’  advertised  in  Photo-Era  Magazine. 

F.  E.  S. — Profitable  motion-picture  work  in  a 
small  country  town  is  doubtful.  In  the  first  place, 
to  purchase  the  type  of  standard  outfit  that  you  will 
require  to  meet  all  requirements  will  cost  about  eight 
hundred  dollars.  In  all  probability,  you  would  not 
have  enough  topical  material  to  warrant  the  installa- 
tion of  a developing  and  printing  equipment.  Unless 
there  is  more  going  on  in  your  town  than  is  usually 
the  case,  you  will  exhaust  possibly  interesting  material 
in  a very  short  time.  This,  added  to  the  necessity  to 
send  the  negative-film  away  to  be  developed  and 
printed,  makes  it  virtually  impossible  to  photograph 
and  project  on  the  screen  a local  event — no  matter  how 
interesting  at  the  time — before  it  is  too  old  to  be  of 
news-value.  However,  if  your  town  has  a first-class 
motion-picture  theater  with  an  enterprising  manager, 
it  might  be  possible  to  make  some  arrangement  with 
him  to  use  material  which  you  might  obtain  in  sur- 
rounding towns.  Then,  again,  you  might  become 
associated  with  one  of  the  large  motion-picture  com- 
panies which  produce  a weekly  news-release  and  act  as 
their  local  representative  within  a stated  territory. 
In  such  an  event,  it  would  be  necessary  for  you  to 
“cover”  all  parades,  fires,  accidents  and  other  events 
with  the  least  possible  loss  of  time  and  to  see  that  each 
foot  of  the  negative  film  possessed  “live”  news-value. 
To  sum  up  the  entire  proposition,  it  would  seem  that 
you  had  better  give  up  the  idea,  for  the  present,  unless 
you  believe  yourself  to  be  equipped  artistically  and 
technically  to  handle  the  matter  with  success.  It 
would  be  better  not  to  make  the  attempt  at  all,  than  to 
produce  work  not  of  the  best.  If  you  are  a good 
“still”  photographer  now,  you  would  only  hurt  your 
reputation  by  putting  out  motion-picture  material 
not  up  to  standard  requirements. 

E.  H.  D. — It  is  rather  difficult  for  us  to  deter- 
mine the  exact  cause  of  your  trouble,  inasmuch 
as  you  have  sent  us  none  of  your  prints  for  inspection. 
From  what  you  say  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  reason  for  your  prints  not  bleaching  was  possibly 


due  to  insufficient  washing  after  they  had  been  re- 
moved from  the  regular  fixing-bath.  It  is  very  essen- 
tial where  the  redeveloping  process  is  used  that  the 
prints  be  thoroughly  washed  before  they  are  placed  in 
the  bleaching-solution.  If  desired,  a Hypo-Alum 
toning-bath  may  also  be  used;  but  we  believe  you  will 
find  the  results  obtained  with  Royal  Re-Developer  or 
a re-developing  solution  mixed  in  accordance  with  the 
published  formula  a reliable  one  much  more  satis- 
factory. If  after  following  these  instructions  you  are 
still  unable  to  obtain  the  results  desired,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  have  you  send  us  some  of  your  prints  for 
examination. 

H.  B. — The  advantage  claimed  for  the  blue 
nitrogen-filled  lamp  in  printing  is  that  the 
light  seems  to  have  greater  actinic  power  than  the 
regular  mazda  lain]).  How  much  more  power  the 
nitrogen  lamp  has  over  the  other  is  a debated 
question,  particularly,  when  such  lamps  are  used  in  the 
average  small  printing-machine.  It  is  usually  best  to 
use  groundglass  in  the  printing-machine  as  it  diffuses 
the  light  evenly  over  the  picture-space  and  also  dims 
the  filaments  of  the  lamp  so  that  they  are  not  likely 
to  make  an  impression  on  the  sensitive  paper.  About 
a 60-candle-power  light  is  sufficient  for  the  average 
printing-box;  but  there  are  so  many  different  types 
of  lamps  used  to-day  that  in  our  opinion  it  would  be 
better  for  you  to  call  at  some  large  photo-dealers  and 
make  a careful  inspection  of  the  various  types  of 
printing-machines  now  on  the  market.  After  asking 
all  manner  of  questions  and  inspecting  the  machines 
personally,  you  would  be  in  an  excellent  position  to 
know  what  would  fill  your  requirements. 

J.  II. — With  regard  to  a formula  to  make 
fabric  fire-proof,  we  give  you  the  following  from 
E.  J.  Wall's  “Dictionary  of  Photography”:  prepare 
following:  water,  two  ounces;  sal-ammoniac,  150 
grains;  boracic-acid,  60  grains;  borax,  30  grains. 
The  article  to  be  fire-proofed  is  boiled  in  this  for  about 
a quarter  of  an  hour;  wrung  out  and  dried.  Another 
formula  is;  water,  two  ounces;  alum,  one  dram;  am- 
monium-phosphate, one  dram;  borax,  two  drams. 

A third  formula  is:  water,  two  ounces;  ammonium 
or  soda  sulphate  (glauber  salt),  one-quarter  ounce; 
boracic-acid,  30  grains;  borax,  30  grains.  The  first 
formula  is  probably  the  best. 

A.  C.  O. — The  lens  should  always  be  parallel 
to  the  film  or  plate.  A camera-front  that  is  not 
tight  is  apt  to  be  responsible  for  a greater  or  lesser 
amount  of  distortion.  Before  purchasing  a camera 
be  sure  to  examine  carefully  that  portion  of  it 
which  holds  lens  and  shutter.  If  it  leans  forward 
or  backward  and  the  right  and  left  sides  move  easily, 
so  that  one  part  of  the  lens  is  nearer  to  the  film  than 
the  other — do  not  accept  the  camera.  A rigid  front 
is  essential  to  success. 

W.  C.  K. — Most  roll-film  and  film-packs  are 
warranted  against  deterioration  from  eight  to 
twelve  months.  The  expiration-date  is  stamped 
plainly  on  every  box.  so  that  with  due  attention  there  is 
little  danger  that  you  may  receive  old  film.  If  the  film 
is  to  be  used  immediately  it  makes  little  difference,  pro- 
vided the  expiration-date  has  not  been  passed. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 

Books  reviewed  in  this  magazine , or  any  others  our 
readers  may  desire,  will  be  furnished  by  us  at  the  lowest 
market-prices.  Send  for  our  list  of  approved  books. 

A Grammar  of  Color — Arrangements  of  Strathmore 
Papers  in  a Variety  of  Printed  Color  Combinations 
according  to  the  Munsell  Color  System.  Format, 
8Cx  Numerous  charts  in  color  and  dia- 

grams. Boards,  $10.00.  Mittineague,  U.S.A.:  The 
Strathmore  Paper  Company. 

According  to  the  Preface,  “This  book  presents  a 
system  for  the  measuring  of  color  and  for  its  orderly 
use.”  The  Munsell  color-system  is  not  altogether  new. 
The  “Atlas  of  the  Munsell  Color  System”  with  its  ac- 
companying handbook,  “A  Color  Notation,”  has  been 
available  for  some  years.  There  are  also  numerous 
other  color-charts  with  more  or  less  convenience  and 
logical  arrangement  to  recommend  them.  Wherein, 
may  we  ask,  does  the  Munsell  system  differ  from  the 
others  sufficiently  to  warrant  the  preparation  and  pub- 
lication of  an  elaborate  work  like  the  present? 

According  to  the  Introduction  written  by  Professor 
Munsell,  the  world  of  color  may  be  best  imagined  as  a 
sphere.  The  north  and  south  poles  of  this  sphere  would 
be,  respectively,  white  and  black,  and  the  axis  a meas- 
ured scale  of  grays.  If  the  equator  be  imagined  as 
divided  into  ten  equal  portions,  these  portions  occupied 
by  the  five  primary  colors  and  their  intermediates  in 
proper  sequence,  and  the  colors  imagined  as  extending 
through  the  sphere,  of  high  value  as  they  approach  the 
north  pole,  and  low  value  as  they  approach  the  south 
pole,  and  diminishing  in  intensity  as  they  penetrate  the 
sphere  until  they  become  merged  in  the  neutral  gray 
of  the  axis,  we  shall  have  a good  idea  of  the  Munsell 
sphere.  Every  known  color  may  be  scientifically 
placed  in  its  proper  location  on  this  sphere,  or  below  or 
above  its  surface,  and  it  is  evident  that  a statement  of 
the  exact  place  any  color  occupies  becomes  immediately 
a logical  and  scientific  definition  of  that  particular  color. 
Such  a statement  may  be  expressed  in  simple  numeri- 
cal terms,  as — located  in  a certain  hue,  with  a certain 
height  in  the  vertical  scale  of  values,  and  at  a certain 
definite  distance  from  the  axis,  this  last  measurement 
expressive  of  the  intensity  of  the  color.  Here  is  the 
first  great  advantage  of  the  Munsell  system,  a definite 
and  unchangeable  nomenclature  simply  expressed  in 
figures.  The  words  "taupe”  "henna,”  "mauve,”  may 
have  a definite  meaning  to-day  for  some  people;  but 
any  shade  whatever  expressed  in  the  Munsell  color- 
notation  can  be  readily  and  accurately  placed  by  any- 
one familiar  with  this  system. 

Harmony  of  color  is  conceived  by  Professor  Munsell 
as  being  merely  another  expression  for  balance,  an  idea 
grateful  to  all  photographers.  Color  itself  being  ex- 
pressed numerically,  balance  of  color  becomes  also  a 
numerical  question  and  any  suggested  color-combina- 
tion can  be  tested  under  this  system  by-  a simple  arith- 
metical equation;  and,  furthermore,  color-arrange- 
ments can  be  safely-  devised  by  those  who  might  not 
otherwise  think  themselves  qualified  for  such  a task. 
This  forms  the  second  great  advantage  of  the  Munsell 
system  as  set  forth  in  the  book  under  consideration. 


It  is  easy  to  understand  how  valuable  such  a system 
must  necessarily  be  to  printers,  advertisers  and  de- 
signers, and  we  have  here  the  reasons  why  the  great 
amount  of  thought,  experimentation  and  expense  in- 
volved in  the  publication  of  this  Grammar  of  Color 
have  been  considered  well  worth  while.  The  work  has 
been  admirably  done,  and  the  book  itself  is  accom- 
panied by  a portfolio  of  colored  cover-papers  with 
printed  suggestions  for  arrangement  of  color-harmonies 
not  expressly  set  forth  in  the  main  Grammar.  The 
colored  inks  are  all  designated  by  their  proper  color- 
notation. 

In  the  early  days,  the  invention  of  a method  of  tran- 
scribing spoken  thought  into  written  form,  we  all  agree 
was,  perhaps,  the  greatest  single  step  towards  present- 
day-  civilisation.  In  more  modern  times,  the  invention 
and  elaboration  of  a system  of  notation  of  music  we 
know  has  been  indispensable  in  the  development  of 
this  sister-art.  Friends  of  the  Munsell  system  speak  of 
the  Munsell  color-notation  as  a similar  step,  heralding 
great  and  unforeseen  development  in  the  use  of  color. 

It  will  be  evident  from  the  above  that  this  work  is 
of  much  value, — first,  to  those  already  expert  in  work- 
ing with  color  and  appreciative  of  an  accurate  termin- 
ology; and,  second,  to  that  large  class  of  us  who  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  improve  our  knowledge  and 
use  of  color-harmonies  through  the  help  of  a simple  and 
logical  treatise. 

C.  G.  W. 

The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac,  1922. 

Edited  by  George  E.  Brown,  F.I.C.  Price,  paper- 

edition,  $1.00;  cloth,  $1.50;  postage  extra  according 

to  zone.  New  York,  FI. S. A. : George  Murphy,  Inc., 

57  East  Ninth  Street,  American  Agents. 

Surely,  a photographic  annual  that  is  in  its  sixty- 
first  issue  may  be  said  to  have  met  the  needs  of  photog- 
raphers to  a remarkable  degree.  It  is  true  of  the  well- 
known  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac,  1922, 
which  is  now  obtainable  from  the  American  agents, 
photographic  dealers  or  Piioto-Era  Magazine. 

As  usual,  the  contents  are  of  much  value  to  the  active 
professional  photographer.  For  the  amateur  there  is 
much  to  help  him  to  a better  understanding  of  photog- 
raphy. Among  the  large  number  of  topics  treated  may- 
be found  a Directory  of  Photographic  Societies  in  the 
British  Empire;  Photographic  Bodies;  Self-Instruction 
in  Photography  by  the  Editor;  Epitome  of  Progress 
under  which  heading  are  found:  Events  of  the  Year; 
Apparatus  and  Equipment;  Photographing  Vari- 
ous Subjects;  Negative-Processes;  Printing-Processes; 
Color-Photography;  Formulae  for  The  Principal  Photo- 
graphic Processes;  Miscellaneous  Information;  Tables 
and  Index. 

Perhaps,  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the 
almanac  is  the  advertising-section  which  contains  in 
its  pages  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  the  very-  latest 
photographic  equipment  placed  on  the  market  by 
English  and  foreign  manufacturers.  A thorough  ex- 
amination of  these  pages  will  enable  the  reader  to  be- 
come well  informed  with  regard  to  present-day  methods 
and  complete  outfits  for  virtually  every-  photographic 
requirement.  No  progressive  amateur  or  professional 
photographer  should  be  without  the  almanac  of  1922. 

Kept  His  Promise 

Contributor — “You  told  me  you  would  print  my 
article  with  a big  cut.” 

Editor — “ Well,  I did.  I cut  out  nearly-  a half  of  it.” 

B.T. 
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Just  when  public  attention  is  focused  on  Washington, 
and  anything  even  remotely  connected  with  America  is 
of  interest  to  us  over  here,  Mr.  Hoppe  is  lucky  enough 
to  bring  out  his  book  of  portraits  of  beautiful  American 
women.  At  least,  he  may  have  published  it  before; 
but  it  is  just  getting  known  now.  It  is  printed  in  an 
artistic  manner  in  a photogravure  process  which  such  a 
de  luxe  book  can  afford,  and  the  photographs  have  that 
charm  and  distinction  that  we  are  accustomed  to  expect 
from  Mr.  Hoppes  camera.  It  is  a gift,  this  knowing 
exactly  where  to  place  the  model  on  the  plate,  which 
naturally  applies  to  any  other  subject.  It  all  depends 
on  the  point  of  view.  It  is  just  a matter  of  an  instinc- 
tive feeling  for  composition;  and  lucky  are  they  who 
possess  it,  for,  to  our  thinking,  it  is  very  difficult  if  not 
impossible  to  teach.  The  psychologist  might  argue 
that  it  is  the  same  with  the  happenings  of  life,  which 
are  big  and  hopeful,  or  mean  and  depressing,  according 
to  our  mental  angle  of  view.  But  this  has  nothing  to 
do  with  photography,  though  it  reminds  us  of  Captain 
Scott  of  Antarctic  Expedition  fame,  who  said  of  Mr. 
Herbert  Ponting,  his  photographer,  that  he  was  “the 
most  delighted  man,”  for  he  exalted  every  experience. 
The  climate  of  these  grim  regions,  in  Mr.  Ponting’s 
language,  was  “magically  invigorating”  and,  when  the 
others  were  glad  to  see  the  last  of  a pack  of  ice,  this 
optimist  remarks:  “I  saw  the  last  of  it  with  a feeling 
almost  of  regret,  because  it  had  seldom  failed  to  have 
some  daily  novelty  and  surprise.”  Mr.  Herbert 
Ponting's  book,  “The  Great  White  South,”  has  been 
recently  published  (Duckworth  & Co.,  30/  -).  It  con- 
tains some  of  this  photographer’s  famous  Antarctic 
photographs  with  which  lectures  were  illustrated  on 
the  screen. 

The  Kodak  £1,000  monthly  prize-competitions, 
which  we  mentioned  in  a previous  letter,  are  growing 
in  popularity  and  interest,  and  are  roping  in  the  photog- 
raphers of  country  places.  The  entries  for  last  month 
have  far  exceeded  those  of  the  month  before,  and  the 
quality  of  the  work  is  of  a very  high  standard.  In  fact, 
one  or  two  editors  of  illustrated  papers  have  asked  to 
be  allowed  to  see  the  results  of  November's  competi- 
tion with  the  idea  of  selecting  prints  for  their  papers. 
This  is  a distinct  compliment,  for,  as  we  know,  these 
exacting  gentlemen  are  not  easy  to  satisfy.  Competi- 
tors seem  much  impressed  by  the  names  of  the  judges 
(two  are  chosen  every  month),  though  why  one  should 
jump  at  sending  one's  work  to  be  judged  by  some  pub- 
lic character,  who  may  know  nothing  whatever  about 
photography,  is  a mystery.  The  idea,  we  are  told,  is 
that  such  names  place  the  competition  on  a very 
sound  footing,  for  the  public  will  know  that  men  of  this 
stamp  would  not  lend  themselves  to  any  trickery  or 
unfairness.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  names  have 
been  a good  advertisement  for  Kodak,  and  their  com- 
petition has  caught  the  public  imagination. 

“And  who  are  these  distinguished  people?”  the 
reader  may  be  asking.  Here  are  the  names  of  some  of 
the  promised  judges: — G.  K.  Chesterton;  Solomon  J. 
Solomon,  the  painter;  Charles  Hawtrey;  Richard  Jack, 
another  painter,  and  Claude  E.  Shepperson,  whose 
graceful  drawings  are  now  so  familiar  to  the  public 
through  the  pages  of  Punch.  The  judges  for  this  last 
month's  competition  were  Gerald  du  Maurier  and 


Conan  Doyle.  For  a future  one,  Augustus  John  has 
been  chosen,  and  we  hoped  that,  perhaps,  Lord  Lever- 
hulme  might  have  been  elected  to  act  with  him.  After 
the  public  dispute  about  the  decapitated  portrait,  one 
could  imagine  all  sorts  of  amusing  contretemps  arising 
between  these  two;  but  evidently  Kodak’s  courage  or 
sense  of  mischief  did  not  reach  this  height  (of  absurdity, 
the  reader  may  remark)  and  Mr.  Justice  Darling  has 
been  chosen  to  be  Mr.  John’s  fellow-judge. 

Not  to  be  outshone  by  Kodak,  Messrs.  Wellington 
and  Ward  are  also  running  a thousand-pound  competi- 
tion, the  subject  of  which  is  “the  Portrait  of  a Beauti- 
ful Lady.”  This  firm  also  has  distinguished  judges: 
the  Right  Honorable  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  Lady 
Diana  Duff  Cooper  and  Mr.  Alfred  Ellis.  Lord  Car- 
narvon’s excellent  pictorial  work  is  well  known,  and  he 
is  a staunch  exhibitor  at  the  London  Salon’s  exhibition. 
Lady  Diana  Duff  Cooper's  photograph  is  such  a hardy 
perennial  in  our  illustrated  press,  that  one  has  every 
confidence  in  her  knowing  something  about  beautiful 
women’s  photographs. ' Mr.  Alfred  Ellis  is  the  past 
president  of  the  Professional  Photographers’  Associa- 
tion. 

Speaking  of  the  P.  P.  A.  reminds  us  that  there  is  talk 
of  their  big  conference  in  May  being  put  off  till  later  on 
in  1922.  Next  year  will  be  their  twenty-first  anni- 
versary, and  this  great  event  is  to  be  marked  in  some 
way.  Many  members  have  been  urging  for  some  time 
that  their  reunion  should  be  arranged  for  a season 
when  it  is  more  convenient  for  their  American  brother 
photographers  to  join  them. 

There  is  a persistent  rumor  going  around  London,  at 
present,  that,  if  it  materialises  into  a fact,  will  prac- 
tically revolutionise  photography.  We  do  not  like  to 
speak  too  definitely,  as  all  our  information  is  hearsay; 
but  it  is  so  important  that  we  feel  bound  at  least  to 
hint  at  it  in  this  letter.  We  are  told  that  there  is  a new 
color-process  very  soon  to  be  put  upon  the  market, 
that  it  is  absolutely  simple  to  work  and  is  printed  on 
ordinary  Bromide  paper.  The  inventor  is  a German, 
who  has  sold  the  rights  of  his  patents  in  various  coun- 
tries and  is  already  on  the  way  to  become  a millionaire. 
When  we  imagine  what  this  is  going  to  mean  in  the 
photographic  world,  and  how  such  things  as  the  three- 
color  process  camera,  lumiere  plates,  etc.,  pale  before  it, 
we  are  left  breathless  and  almost  incredulous.  Still, 
examples  have  been  seen  in  London — we  are  told — 
and,  after  all,  the  settlement  of  the  Irish  Question 
proves  that  there  really  is  nothing  impossible,  nowa- 
days. We  may  yet  be  getting  color-prints  of  Christmas 
festivities  with  red  holly-berries  and  green  leaves! 

Punch,  for  once,  has  gone  astray.  This  weekly  wit 
is  recognised  as  the  mirror  of  the  upper  middle  class, 
and  its  jokes  are  usually  an  index  of  our  social  life;  but 
it  is  not  quite  accurate  in  its  story  called,  “The  Realms 
of  Art,"  told  in  pictures  in  its  Christmas  number.  We 
are  shown  the  lover  of  Art,  a keen  photographer  who 
wishes  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  real  Bohemian  soci- 
ety. He  is  introduced  to  Sir  Cobalt  Blue,  the  celebrated 
painter,  who  takes  him  by  motor  car  to  the  famous 
Palette  Club.  Here  he  is  shown,  looking  with  evident 
disappointment  at  the  stodgy,  respectable  members 
spread  about  in  arm-chairs  reading  their  papers  in  the 
(' Continued  on  next  page) 
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Reported  by  NORMAN  T.  WHITAKER 

is 

The  following  patents  are  reported  exclusively  for 
Photo-Era  Magazine  from  the  law-offices  of  Norman 
T.  Whitaker,  Whitaker  Building,  Washington,  D.C., 
from  whom  copies  of  any  one  of  the  patents  can  he  ob- 
tained by  sending  twenty-five  cents  in  stamps.  The 
patents  mentioned  below  were  issued  from  the  United 
States  Patent-Office  during  the  month  of  December, 
1921. 

Patent,  Number  1,399,189.  Photographic  Mask. 
Charles  H.  Cady,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Photographic-Film-Printing  Apparatus.  Patent, 
Number  1,399,396.  Inventor,  Erik  W.  Nelson  of  New 
Rochelle,  N.A . 

Ralph  B.  Deal  of  Flint,  Michigan,  has  been  granted 
patent.  Number  1,399,694,  for  Film-Pack  Kit. 

Patent,  Number  1,398,423.  Film-Clip  and  Order 
Tab-Holder.  Glen  M.  Dye,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Film-Holding  Device.  Patent,  Number  1,398,458. 
Joseph  F.  Grever  of  New  York  and  Thomas  S.  Fox  of 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

John  Giles  Brown  of  Newport,  England,  has  been 
granted  patent.  Number  1,398,671,  for  Upright  Photo- 
graphic Enlarging,  Copying  and  Reducing  Apparatus. 

Patent,  Number  1,398,811.  Film-Cleaning  Machine. 
Harry  Adolf  Suhrcke  of  Hamburg,  Germany. 

Film-Holder.  Patent,  Number  1.398,938.  Albert 
K.  Chapman  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  assignor  to  Eastman 
Kodak  Company  of  Rochester,  N.A  . 

Julien  Tessier  of  Rochester,  N.A'.,  has  been  granted 
patent,  Number  1,398,950,  for  Camera-Back  and  has 
assigned  the  same  to  Eastman  Kodak  Company  of 
Rochester,  N.A7. 

Patent,  Number  1,398,951.  Photographic  Plate- 
holder.  Julien  Tessier  of  Rochester,  N.A.,  assignor  to 
Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.A . 

Color-Screen  Carrier.  Patent,  Number  1,398,952. 
Julien  Tessier  of  Rochester,  N.A’.,  assignor  to  Eastman 
Kodak  Company  of  Rochester,  N.A. 

Alfred  A.  Ruttan  and  Charles  E.  Hutchings  of 
Rochester,  N.A’.,  have  been  granted  patent.  Number 
1,399,884,  for  Plate-Magazine  for  Cameras  and  have 
assigned  the  same  to  Eastman  Kodak  Company  of 
Rochester,  N.A . 

Patent,  Number  1,399,987.  Rotary  Photogravure- 
Printing  Machine.  William  Pickup  of  Pendleton, 
England. 

Aviator's  Camera.  Patent,  Number  1,400,277. 
William  F.  Folmer  of  Rochester,  N.A'.  Assigned  to 
Eastman  Kodak  Company  of  Rochester,  N.A. 

Burt  A.  Brigden  of  East  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been 
granted  patent.  Number  1.400,412,  for  Copying  and 
Enlarging  Camera  which  has  been  assigned,  one-half 
to  Fred  R.  Bill,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Patent,  Number  1,400,503.  Film-Cabinet.  Edward 
W.  Salmon,  Jr.,  of  Baltimore,  Aid.,  assignor  to  Hull, 
Salmon,  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.  of  Baltimore,  Aid. 

Combined  Apparatus  for  Taking  and  Projecting 
Pictures.  Patent,  Number  1,397,496.  Emile  Allais, 
Reims,  France. 

Elmer  J.  Sark  has  been  granted  patent,  Number 
1,397,661,  for  Shield  or  Protector  for  Photographic 
Cameras. 

Patent,  Number  1,397,669.  Photographic  Shutter. 


Andrew  Wollensak  and  Friedrich  A.  Gustav  Pirwitz  of 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  assignors  to  Wollensak  Optical  Com- 
pany of  Rochester,  N.A7. 

Camera.  Patent,  Number  1,398,072.  Thomas  Gallo 
of  New  York,  N.A’. 

London  Letter 

(Continued  from  'preceding  page) 

usual  club-style.  Under  further  illustrations  is  written 
“What  a relief  it  was  to  be  able  to  take  him  (on  a bus) 
to  the  dear  old  Tripod”  (an  intriguing-looking  back- 
door); and  the  last  illustration,  “Here  one  gets  the  real 
atmosphere,”  shows  a thoroughly  Bohemian  gathering. 
One  Tripod  member  is  seated  at  the  piano,  another  is 
singing  in  an  obviously  informal  manner,  while  groups 
are  discussing  prints,  sitting  at  tables,  examining  cam- 
eras in  debonair  attitudes.  The  whole  scene  suggests 
rollicking,  jolly  rowdiness. 

When  we  compare  this  picture  with  our  glimpses  of 
the  dignified  Camera  Club  in  London,  we  must  accuse 
Punch  of  having  been  misled;  for  never  have  we  seen  a 
suspicion  of  such  irresponsible  hilarity  among  its  staid 
members,  even  at  its  most  festive  functions. 

It  is  unlucky  for  our  press-photographers  that  two 
such  important  public  and  photographicable  events 
should  occur  just  in  the  very  darkest  bit  of  our  year. 
The  Irish  Delegates  share  with  Princess  Mary  the  chief 
space  in  our  illustrated  press.  The  delegates  are  usually 
snapshot  in  the  open,  just  as  they  are  coming  out  of 
Downing  Street,  in  the  parks,  etc.;  but  the  triumph  was 
a reproduction  of  a photograph  (in  the  press)  of  the 
King  and  Queen,  Princess  Mary  and  \ iscount  Lascelles, 
in  their  private  box  at  Olympia,  the  same  evening  as 
the  engagement  was  announced.  This  we  hear  was 
made  on  an  “Eclipse”  plate,  made  by  the  Imperial 
Dry  Plate  Co.  The  recent  weather  has  been  very 
peculiar  and,  although  extraordinarily  dry,  it  has  been 
extraordinarily  dark,  and  we  have  been  obliged  to 
resort  to  the  very  fastest  plates. 

The  Matter  of  Correct  Exposure 

Perhaps,  there  is  nothing  in  photography  of  greater 
importance  than  an  accurate  knowledge  of  correct  ex- 
posure. To  be  sure,  there  are  certain  photographers 
who  are  sufficiently  experienced  to  determine  the  cor- 
rect exposure  by  glancing  at  the  groundglass;  but  there 
are  hundreds  of  others  who  are  obliged  to  depend  solely 
on  a reliable  photo-meter.  Among  several  excellent 
types,  there  is  the  McMurtry  Actinic  Photo-Meter 
which  embodies  a number  of  features  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  direct  reading;  adapted  to  exteriors, 
interiors  or  night-views;  optically  and  scientifically  cor- 
rect; no  tinted  paper;  no  classification  of  subjects;  may 
be  used  for  Bromide  Enlargements;  measures  the  actinic 
value  of  shadows;  is  compact,  light,  in  card-form  and 
fits  the  vest-pocket.  Wholesale  state  and  district  dis- 
tributors are  being  appointed  carefully  who  are  qualified 
to  take  exclusive  territory  and  to  give  the  best  service. 
Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  manu- 
facturers, the  AIcAIurtry  Company,  or  your  dealer. 
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Boston 

HERBERT  B.  TURNER  and  RAYMOND  E.  HANSON 


every  country,  there  are  cities 
inch  have  a marked  individuality 
at  stands  out  sharply.  There 
an  atmosphere  and  charm  about 
ese  cities  impossible  to  analyze, 
but  which  are  felt  by  those  who  come  in  contact 
with  them. 

In  France,  there  are  Paris,  Rouen,  Le  Puy  and 
Carcassonne,  as  examples.  In  Germany — 
Dresden,  Munich,  Nuremberg,  Hildesheim  and 
Rothenburg  may  be  designated.  In  America, 
where  are  many  hundred  cities  founded  within 
a century,  one  does  not  expect  the  unique 
character  that  marks  the  cities  of  Europe,  many 
of  which  date  back  to  the  Roman  Empire  or 
before.  Yet  a few  of  our  American  cities  have 
an  air  about  them  that  makes  them  distinctive. 
There  is  no  city  on  earth  so  fantastic  as  New 
York  with  its  towering  buildings,  its  ravine- 
like streets,  its  Babel  of  peoples,  its  amusement- 
palaces  and  its  electric-light  display.  Chicago 
cannot  be  mistaken  for  any  other  city.  San 
Francisco,  quite  modern  as  it  is,  has  a charm  of 
its  own.  Philadelphia  is  unique  in  its  way — 
picturesque,  comfortable,  livable,  yet  a progres- 
sive city,  and  one  of  which  much  may  be  written 
historically.  Others  might  be  named,  but  out- 
side of  New  York  none  can  cjuite  compare  with 
Boston  for  the  quality  of  personality  and  aristo- 
cratic distinction. 

Boston  is  an  English  town — a town  that  has 
been  transplanted  from  England  to  American 
soil.  English  in  its  aspect,  English  in  its  culture, 
in  its  ideals  and,  to  a degree,  in  its  conservatism. 
Certain  parts  of  its  Beacon  Hill  and  its  South 
End  districts  might  have  been  taken  bodily  from 
residential  London;  but  apart  from  its  English 
atmosphere,  Boston  has  other  features  that 
suggest  the  Old  World.  Its  Charles  River  Basin 
— which  separates  the  city  from  the  university- 
town  of  Cambridge — bordered  by  park-like 


embankments  abutted  by  the  residences  of  the 
aristocracy,  strongly  recalls  the  famous  Alster 
Basin  which  beautifies  the  heart  of  Hamburg. 
The  view  across  the  Basin,  from  Cambridge, 
is  more  impressive  than  that  of  Venice  from  the 
Lagoon;  for  Boston  has  a fascinating  and 
beautiful  sky-line — broken  by  pleasing  graceful 
towers,  domes  and  steeples — which  culminates 
in  Beacon  Hill  with  the  golden  dome  of  the 
State  House  and  the  colossal  campanile-like 
Custom  House  tower  beyond — a tower  that  can 
be  seen  for  miles  and  which  gives  the  city  the 
crowning  touch  of  dignity.  The  city  has  a series 
of  parkways  that  all  but  surround  it,  and  in 
its  very  center  there  is  a vast  oasis  formed  by 
its  historic  Common  and  the  Public  Garden, 
where  the  citizens  may  step  from  the  wearing 
turmoil  of  a modern  city  to  the  peace  of  green- 
sward, arching  elms,  and  winding  paths  bordered 
by  flowering  plants  and  shrubs.  Boston  is 
filled  with  quaint,  crooked,  narrow  ways;  queer 
little  courts  teeming  with  historic  association  and 
with  sleepy  old  burial-grounds  tucked  in  among 
modern  office-buildings  where  famous  dead  lie 
at  rest.  Yet,  withal,  it  is  essentially  a modern 
city  busy  with  the  affairs  of  the  world. 

Thus,  in  a few  words,  we  have  drawn  the  main 
outline  of  the  present  city, — this  city  of  "Blue 
Stockings,”  of  culture,  of  educational  institu- 
tions, libraries,  art-galleries,  business  and  manu- 
facture. A glimpse  of  its  past  will  give  an  insight 
as  to  its  rare  individuality. 

Shawmutt,  as  the  Indians  called  it,  some  three 
centuries  back,  consisted  of  a peninsula  of  three 
low-lying  hills,  which  were  wooded  for  the  most 
part  and  sprawled  between  the  waters  of  the 
harbor  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Charles  River 
on  the  other.  Deep  inlets  and  creeks  cut  into 
the  peninsula  on  all  sides.  Red  men  roamed 
the  three  hills,  their  camp-fires  burning  luridly 
at  night,  doubtless  near  the  springs  of  fresh 
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water  for  which  the  locality  was  noted  in  those 
days  before  the  arrival  of  the  white  men. 

Across  the  river  (1629)  a settlement  of  English 
colonists  was  struggling  into  existence;  building 
the  “palisadoed”  fort  on  Town  Hill;  suffering 
much  from  the  “brackish  water”  (not  good 
for  drinking,  as  it  proved)  and  other  annoyances 
coincident  with  the  building  of  a pioneer  outpost 
in  the  wilderness. 

On  the  three  hills  one  lone  Briton,  not  without 
prophetic  sight  of  a sort,  had  established  him- 
self, living  alone  in  a cottage  on  the  slope  of 
the  largest  of  the  hills.  Nearby  was  a spring  of 
fresh  water — a fact  of  considerable  significance, 
as  later  events  proved.  For  the  lone  dweller  in 
the  three  hills,  the  Rev.  W illiam  Blaxton,  with 
more  sagacity  than  his  neighbors  across  the 
river,  conceived  the  idea  that  here  was  the 
place  to  establish  the  headquarters  of  the 
Colony,  rather  than  in  Charlestown  with  its 
“brackish”  and  unpalatable  water.  So  thinking, 
he  came  one  day  to  call  upon  the  governor,  the 
renowned  John  Winthrop,  and  readily  con- 
vinced him  of  the  wisdom  of  his  choice  of  resi- 


dence. Thereupon,  in  due  time,  the  seat  of 
government  was  transferred  to  the  peninsula, 
and  the  future  metropolis  of  Boston  was  founded. 
The  name  was  chosen  because  of  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  prominent  men  of  the  colonists  had 
come  from  Boston,  England. 

A settlement  of  the  most  primitive  sort  was 
this  of  Boston  in  its  infancy.  Rude  log-cabins 
sprang  up,  as  the  three  hills  reverberated  to 
the  ring  of  the  axe.  Cow-lanes  marked  out  the 
first  roadways,  as  it  is  told.  Crude  fisher-boats 
put  out  from  the  creeks  and  inlets,  to  return 
with  plentiful  supplies  of  cod  and  mackerel. 

During  the  first  half-century  of  its  existence, 
the  town  increased  rapidly.  The  houses,  for  the 
most  part,  were  built  on  what  is  now  Dock 
Square  and  Upper  State  Street.  The  place 
where  the  Old  State  House  now  stands  was  the 
first  center  of  commercial  and  civic  activity. 
The  entire  square  was  occupied  by  the  public 
market,  bustling  with  its  modest  bartering 
every  Thursday,  the  market-day.  As  early  as 
1648  we  find  semi-annual  fairs  in  operation,  in 
June  and  in  October.  Those  were  busy  days, 


when  habitants  of  the  outlying  districts  came  to 
town  to  shop  and  gossip  or  to  sell  their  produce. 
Stocks,  whipping-posts  and  the  pillory  were  hard 
by,  ready  for  use  should  the  occasion  arise.  As  the 
years  passed,  this  “most  notable  historic  spot  in 
Boston”  witnessed  many  momentous  events, — 
the  “bloodless  Revolution”  of  Andros  fame, 
when  the  latter's  government  was  overthrown, 
in  1689;  the  vigorous  denunciation  of  the  Stamp 
Act  in  1765,  the  Boston  Massacre,  1770,  and 
the  excitement  preceding  the  Revolution. 


England  writes  in  his  diary  of  1750  of  a visit  to 
the  same  inn  which  he  says  “is  noted  for  the  best 
punch  house  in  Boston.” 

Nearly  opposite  was  the  British  Coffee  House, 
much  frequented  by  English  officers,  and  Tories, 
as  was  the  “Bunch  of  Grapes”  by  the  Whigs,  in 
the  days  before  the  Revolution. 

The  town  emerged  gradually  from  the  home- 
spun,  rough-and-ready  frontier-days  to  the 
belaced  and  embroidered  splendors  of  the 
Pi  •ovincial  Days  with  their  Royal  Governors, 
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A glance  backward  into  the  shadowy  past  of 
the  Provincial  Days  is  a pleasant  stimulus  to 
the  imagination.  One  beholds  the  then  famous 
“Bunch  of  Grapes  Tavern,”  which  flourished 
in  the  heyday  of  its  prosperity,  the  structure 
dating  from  1711  and  situated  at  the  corner  of 
Kilby  Street.  On  raw  winter  evenings,  candle- 
lights burned  brightly  in  the  public  room. 
To  the  tavern  came  merchants,  mariners  and 
travelers,  who  lounged  before  the  great  hearth- 
fire,  snug  and  comfortable,  while  the  northeast 
gale  blew  in  fitful  gusts  in  the  murky  streets 
without.  One  Captain  Francis  Goelet,  from 


grand  coaches  and  fours,  bewigged  and  powdered 
dignities  and  great  ladies. 

The  trend  of  the  growth  of  the  town  was 
inland  and  the  streets,  as  is  told,  were  built 
along  the  general  lines  of  the  old  cow-lanes, 
which,  being  crooked  and  at  cross  purposes,  so 
to  speak,  bewilder  the  stranger  in  our  city  not  a 
little.  Life  moved  more  leisurely  in  these  times; 
one  traveled  by  coach  or  on  horseback,  if  at 
all;  and  put  up  at  night  at  rambling  village- 
taverns.  Full-rigged  ships  with  stately  spread 
of  white  canvas  sailed  majestically  out  of  the 
harbor  to  the  far  ends  of  the  earth.  (An  old 
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print  we  have  at  hand  shows  the  harbor  filled 
with  such  superb  square  riggers  under  full  sail, 
with  two  tied  up  at  Long  Wharf.) 

The  European  practice  of  dueling  was  intro- 
duced into  the  colony  in  an  evil  moment;  and 
young  gallants  must,  in  consequence — to  show 
their  valor — blow  each  other’s  brains  out  over 
fancied  insults  or  trifling  differences.  Mention 
is  made  of  one  such  unhappy  affair,  when  Ben- 
jamin Woodbridge  and  Henry  Philips  having  had 
an  altercation  at  the  Royal  Exchange  Tavern 
(doubtless  in  their  cups)  settled  the  same  by 
pistol-practice  on  Boston  Common,  and  Wood- 
bridge  was  killed.  His  grave  is  still  to  be  seen 
in  the  old  Granary  Burying  Ground  beside  Park 
Street  Church.  It  was  an  affair  that  made 
quite  a noise  at  the  time,  no  doubt.  Can  one, 
walking  across  the  Common  in  1922,  imagine 
such  an  event  happening  in  Boston’s  public  park? 

Nearly  opposite  the  Old  South  Meeting  House, 
on  Washington  Street,  stood  the  famous  Province 
House.  One  immediately  thinks  of  Hawthorne 
and  his  somber  "Legends  of  the  Province  House” 
written  in  his  inimitable  style,  and  with  the 
relapse  into  the  Provincial  atmosphere  and  local 
color  he  loved  so  well  to  depict.  Here,  in  vice- 
regal splendor,  the  Royal  Excellencies  held  court, 
surrounded  by  brilliant  uniforms  of  the  mili- 
tary officers  and  the  bewigged  pomp  of  the 
judges  and  officers  of  the  Crown.  Here  the  gentry 
gathered  at  sumptuous  feasts  and  brilliant  balls. 
The  shade  of  the  beautiful  Lady  Eleanore  flits 
before  the  mind’s  eye  in  all  the  hauteur  and  glory 
of  her  youth  as  described  in  the  "Twice  Told 
Tales."  One  sees  the  horsemen  spurring  off  with 
the  invitations  to  the  first  families  of  the  colony 
to  be  present  at  a grand  ball  to  be  held  in  her 
honor;  and  the  tragedy  that  follows!  The  grim 
sinister  fate  which  overtakes  the  fair  lady  and  all 
who  worshiped  at  her  shrine!  Rich  in  romance 
were  the  Provincial  Days  in  Boston!  Of  the  old 
Government  House  nothing  remains  to-day  but  a 
portion  of  the  rear  wall  backing  onto  quaint 
Province  Court,  the  main  structure  having  been 
destroyed  in  the  fire  of  1861. 

A short  walk  from  the  Province  House  was 
Faneuil  Hall,  “the  Cradle  of  Liberty.”  Built  in 
1762  upon  the  walls  of  the  first  Faneuil  Hall,  so 
named  from  its  donor,  Peter  Faneuil,  in  1742.  It 
was  intended  originally  for  a market.  The  first 
public  meeting  to  be  held  here  was  in  1763, 
James  Otis  being  the  orator.  The  question  of 
“Justifiable  Resistance”  was  the  topic, — first 
mutterings  of  the  storm  which  was  to  burst  some 
twelve  years  later  into  the  tempestuous  strife  of 
the  American  Revolution  —hence  the  name 
“Cradle  of  Liberty,”  which  still  clings  to  the 
ancient  structure.  Many  events  in  Boston  his- 


tory the  old  hall  has  witnessed,  excitement  and 
oratory,  articulate  and  inarticulate,  in  protest  of 
the  Stamp  Act;  quartering  of  British  troops;  a 
play  even  given  by  English  officers  and  written 
by  Burgoyne  himself,  being  a farce  entitled, 
“The  Blockade  of  Boston,”  and  much  enjoyed  by 
the  Tories  of  those  days,  which  is  all  we  know  con- 
cerning the  General’s  farce. 

In  passing,  we  must  note  the  site  of  Benjamin 
Franklin’s  birthplace,  which  was  on  Milk  Street, 
at  No.  17.  The  old  structure  has  long  since  been 
removed,  but  the  present  one  bears  the  legend 
“Birthplace  of  Franklin”  with  a bust  of  the 
patriot. 

Boston  having  had  its  Tea  Party,  its  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  its  siege  and  the  events  so  well 
known  to  history  of  the  Revolutionary  times, 
weathered  the  storm  and,  in  the  peaceful  years 
which  followed,  developed  rapidly.  The  searcher 
of  historical  bits  of  these  years  will  find  a wealth 
of  material  still  in  existence:  Paul  Revere’s  House 
in  North  Square;  Christ  Church,  where  a single 
lantern  hung  on  one  fateful  night,  casting  out  a 
gleam  and  setting  events  in  motion  which  were 
to  startle  the  world,  and  propagate  (most  notable 
of  all)  a new  Idea:  the  house  on  Marshal’s  Lane, 
where  Benjamin  Thompson-  -afterwards  Cham- 
berlain of  the  Bavarian  Court,  Count  Rumford, 
prime  minister,  and  ruler  of  the  country  in  all 
but  name — sold  imported  material  to  fashionable 
folk  of  the  town;  Copp’s  Hill  Burying  Ground, 
where  sleep  so  many  of  the  old  Bostonians,  many 
famous  to  history  and  others  famous  enough  in 
their  own  day  but  forgotten  by  history.  These 
souvenirs  of  the  dead  past  and  many  others  will 
the  industrious  searcher  discover  without  much 
trouble. 

During  the  nineteenth  century,  there  developed 
in  and  about  Boston  a group  of  men,  characteris- 
tic of  the  times,  writers  in  fact,  with  ideas  to 
express  and  the  ability  to  express  them.  The 
Revolution  had  been  fought  for  an  Idea — turbu- 
lent times  fraught  with  danger  and  turmoil,  out 
of  which  came  the  victory  of  the  Idea — a free 
government  by  the  people;  an  Idea  brought  to 
realisation  here  after  the  passing  of  untold  ages  in 
which  man  had  been  groping  his  way  upward 
from  his  Neolithic  ancestor.  A new  era  was  inau- 
gurated which  proved  a fruitful  soil  in  which, 
undisturbed  as  yet  by  the  commercial  era,  the 
scholar  flourished  in  peace  and  plenty,  and  thus 
developed  that  list  of  writers  of  whom  all  America 
is  justly  proud: — Emerson,  Lowell,  Longfellow, 
Hawthorne,  Holmes,  Thoreau,  Howells,  Park- 
man,  Motley,  Prescott,  Fiske,  Aldrich  and  others. 
This  galaxy  of  literary  lights  is  so  well  known 
that  a few  notes  as  to  their  connection  with 
Boston  will  suffice. 
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In  the  New  Brick  Church,  that  stood  on 
Hanover  Street — one  of  the  predecessors  of  the 
ivy-clad  Unitarian  Church  in  Copley  Square  (torn 
down  in  1912) — Emerson  preached,  from  1829  to 
1832.  Hawthorne  in  his  “Scarlet  Letter"’  and 
“Province  House  Tales”  gives  ample  evidence  of 
his  wanderings  in  old  Boston.  In  the  old  city 
of  Cambridge  we  find  the  family-residences  of 
both  Longfellow  and  Lowell — fine  souvenirs  of 


one  literary  shrine  after  another,  did  space  allow. 

We  have  given  but  a suggestion  of  Boston’s 
story.  We  have  not  spoken  of  Leif  Eric-son  or  his 
sojourn  here  in  the  year  one  thousand.  We  have 
not  mentioned  the  part  Boston  played  in  the 
events  that  led  up  to  the  Rebellion,  or  what  part 
she  took  in  it,  nor  have  we  referred  to  the  World 
War.  The  world  knows  the  spirit  of  its  citizens 
and  has  not  forgotten  how  in  their  indignation 
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Boston’s  literary  past.  Where  the  Parker  House 
now  stands,  was  the  site  of  Edward  Everett 
Hale’s  birthplace.  On  Bosworth  Place,  nearby, 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  dwelt  for  eighteen  years; 
his  home  is  graphically  described  in  the  “Auto- 
crat.” In  old  Louisburg  Square,  No.  10,  we  find 
the  one-time  home  of  Louisa  M.  Alcott;  and  here, 
too,  at  No.  4,  dwelt  William  I).  Howells  in  the 
late  seventies.  On  Chestnut  Street,  No.  50,  is 
to  be  seen  the  house  where  Parkman  lived  (1804 
until  his  death  in  1893).  On  Mt.  Vernon  Street, 
No.  .59,  with  its  classic  doorway,  lived  Thomas 
Bailey  Aldrich;  and  so  we  might  continue  with 


they  rose  and  crushed  the  scandalous  affair  fol- 
lowing the  traitorous  Police  strike,  a few  months 
ago,  policed  the  city  and  shot  down  the  mis- 
creants in  the  heart  of  Boston,  in  one  instance, 
not  far  from  the  Common. 

Is  it  a wonder  that  the  Bostonians  love  their 
city  and  take  pride  in  its  history? 

T1  le  members  of  Boston’s  Camera  Club  (the 
Y.  M.  C.  Union  Camera  Club)  realising  that  no 
views  of  Boston  existed  that  adequately  depicted 
the  charms  of  the  city,  brought  the  matter  before 
their  June  meeting  and  voted  that  its  members 
should  do  what  they  could  during  the  summer 
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and  fall  of  1921  to  interpret,  photographically, 
the  aspect  of  the  city.  With  a will  they  went  to 
their  self-appointed  task.  Their  purpose  was  not 
so  much  the  illustrating  of  public  buildings  and 
historic  shrines,  as  the  recording  as  artistically  as 
they  might  the  pictorial  possibilities  of  the  city. 
Quaint  courts,  alleys  and  doorways  played  as 
important  a part  in  the  scheme  as  street-scenes, 
harbor  and  water-front  motives,  vistas  of  archi- 
tecturally important  buildings  and  compositions 
in  the  various  parkways. 

They  have  succeeded  in  catching  Boston  in  its 
various  moods  of  the  four  seasons.  Boston  smil- 
ing in  brilliant  sunshine,  Boston  shrouded  in  fog 
and  rain,  Boston  mantled  in  snow,  and  Boston 
decked  in  its  summer-dress  of  green. 

These  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  more  camera- 
workers  are  united  in  their  disagreement  with  the 
well-known  etcher  Joseph  Pennell,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  city  worth  the  artist's  attentions! 
The  proof  of  their  contention  is  what  they  have 
produced.  So  successful  have  they  been,  that  the 
City  of  Boston  awoke  to  the  fact  that  what  has 
been  done  by  these  men  surpasses  anything 
attempted  before,  either  by  the  artist's  brush  or 
pen,  or  the  etcher's  tool.  The  famous  Boston 
Public  Library,  the  home  of  over  a million  vol- 
umes, with  its  paintings  by  Sargent  and  Abbey, 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Club  lor  three  weeks, 
in  December,  its  fine  and  spacious  exhibition- 
hall.  Here  over  one  hundred  and  sixty  of  the 
prints  were  hung  and  viewed  by  thousands  of 
Bostonians.  The  newspapers  featured  the  collec- 
tion. Boston’s  largest  and  best-known  club. 
The  City  Club,  with  a membership  of  over  six 
thousand,  invited  the  Camera  Club  to  place  the 
prints  in  its  gallery  in  January,  which  was  done, 
and  other  public  and  private  institutions  have 
requested  the  privilege  to  exhibit  them. 

The  prints  are  eleven  by  fourteen  and  eight 
by  ten  for  the  most  part,  mounted  on  large  white 
or  nearly  white  mounts.  Bromide  is  chiefly  the 
medium  employed.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  original  negatives  were  seldom  larger  than 


4x5,  3J4 x 4*14  being  the  average,  although 
many  of  the  most  striking  prints  were  from  2Jn' 
x 3 J4  negatives. 

While  the  collection  is  adequate — satisfying 
in  the  extreme — the  surface  has  only  been 
scratched;  for  Boston  will  yield  many  times  as 
many  interesting  compositions.  The  Guild  of 
Photographers  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Arts  and 
Crafts,  composed  of  amateurs  and  professionals, 
many  of  whom  belong  to  the  Camera  Club,  realis- 
ing this,  will  proceed  to  carry  on  the  good  work, 
and  in  March  will  have  an  exhibition  that  will 
cover  the  field. 

The  pictorial  interpretation  of  one’s  own  city 
is  a fascinating  thing  to  do;  for  not  only  does  the 
worker  find  new  beauties  at  every  turn — beauties 
that  he  has  passed  with  unseeing  eyes  for  years — 
but  he  succeeds  in  making  the  man  of  the  street 
see  them  also.  This  promotes  civic  pride  and 
civic  advancement,  and  much  is  gained  thereby. 

The  making  of  beautiful  landscapes,  the  creat- 
ing of  delightful  pictorial  studies  in  the  country, 
is  a fine  thing  to  do;  but  to  idealise  what  is  usually 
regarded  as  commonplace  in  a city,  to  find  pleas- 
ing lines  in  its  streets  and  buildings,  and  to 
treat  them  in  a manner  that  calls  forth  all  the 
poetry  inherent  in  us,  is  a noble  thing  to  accom- 
plish. The  play  of  light  and  shadow  on  an  arch, 
doorway,  fagade  or  a street,  once  caught  hi  all  its 
beauty  and  presented  to  the  public  through  our 
(the  photographer’s)  medium  of  expression,  will 
cause  the  busy  city-dweller  to  begin  to  see 
through  our  eyes;  and  once  his  eyes  begin  to 
glimpse  what  is  about  them,  the  humdrum  path 
becomes  a source  of  inspiration. 

All  honor,  then,  to  the  pietorialist  who  seeks 
out  these  beauties  and  sets  them  forth  that  the 
multitude  may  grasp  them!  His  is  the  greater 
work  and  will  bear  fruit,  as  the  multitude  is  com- 
posed of  city-dwellers.  The  illustrations  which 
accompany  this  article  have  been  selected  by 
Mr.  Wilfred  A.  French,  Managing-Editor  of 
Bhoto-Era  Magazine,  from  The  Union  Camera 
Club  s "Boston"  exhibition. 
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a print  is  to  be  offered  to  a 
newspaper,  the  photographer 
s out,  sometimes,  as  soon  as  one 
after  making  the  exposure, 
the  print  in  his  hand,  and, 
arriving  at  the  desk  of  the  city-editor,  he  allows 
him  to  examine  it.  In  such  a case,  mailing  the 
print  would  delay  it;  perhaps  delay  it  until  its 
interest  has  cooled,  and  so  make  it  worthless. 
But  when  submitting  prints  to  magazines  one 
should  always  invoke  the  aid  of  Uncle  Sam’s 
mail-service,  no  matter  if  the  editor  lives  just 
next  door  and  the  publication-office  is  but  a block 
distant. 

The  shipping  of  your  prints  to  their  markets 
merits  special  consideration.  If  the  photograph, 
after  being  wrapped,  can  be  bent  easily,  it  is  apt 
to  arrive  at  the  editor's  desk  in  a cracked  and 
crumpled  condition.  Then,  the  editor  could  not 
buy  it  if  he  wished.  And,  when  it  is  returned, 
its  maker  finds  it  to  be  so  mutilated  that  it  is 
useless  to  try  to  market  it  elsewhere.  Proper 
protection  of  photographs  when  shipping  them 
is  an  aid  to  both  editor  and  contributor. 

Photographs  which  are  4x5  inches  in  size  can 
be  sent  safely  in  a No.  11  envelope  of  heavy 
manila  paper  if  a sheet  of  cardboard  is  placed  in 
the  envelope  too.  The  cardboard  prevents  the 
breaking  of  corners,  the  bending,  and  the  crack- 
ing of  the  print.  For  a return-envelope — never 
omit  to  enclose  an  envelope  addressed  to  yourself  and 
adequately  stamped  for  the  return  of  the  print  if  it  is 
unavailable — for  a return  envelope,  a No.  10 
manila  envelope  is  the  best. 

Prints  which  are  4x5  inches  or  larger  should  be 
sent  in  larger  envelopes — in  clasp-envelopes. 
These  envelopes  can  be  obtained  at  stationers’ 
in  sizes  suitable  for  almost  any  photograph.  The 
envelope  should  be  about  an  inch  larger  each  way 
than  the  print.  The  print,  as  well  as  a piece  of 
cardboard — which  should  be  somewhat  larger 
than  the  print — can  be  sent  safely  in  the  clasp- 
envelope  container.  On  no  occasion  forget  to 
enclose  a return-envelope , which  should  be  self- 
addressed  and  stamped.  The  return-envelope 
may  be  of  the  same  size  as  the  outer  one;  and,  if 
it  is  folded,  it  may  be  easily  inserted.  The  en- 
velopes mentioned,  I have  found  by  experience, 
are  the  best  containers  that  can  be  used  for 
photographs  that  are  to  be  mailed. 


Never  roll  a print  and  insert  it  in  a mailing- 
tube.  If  there  is  anything  an  editor  does  not 
want  you  to  do,  it  is  that.  Prints  so  sent  never 
lose  the  violent  curve  they  acquire  in  transit,  and 
then  they  are  no  more  amenable  to  reason  than  a 
temperamental  mule.  Prints  should  always  be 
sent  flat — never  rolled  or  folded,  nor  in  any 
other  condition  except  perfectly  flat. 

The  envelope  should  be  addressed  to  “The 
Editor”  of  the  particular  magazine  selected.  Do 
not  address  it  to  the  editor  by  name,  for  it  might 
arrive  at  a time  when  he  is  on  his  vacation,  and  so 
it  will  follow  him  all  over  the  country  and  perhaps 
it  will  become  lost.  There  should  be  no  enclosure 
other  than  the  photograph;  except,  when  it  is 
necessary,  a sheet  carrying  an  explanation  or  a 
short  article  to  be  printed  with  the  picture.  Do 
not  write  a letter  to  the  editor  unless  the  photo- 
graph is  timely  and  should  have  an  immediate 
decision.  The  professional  news-photographer 
submits  his  work  without  letters,  and  with  no 
identification  except  his  name  on  the  back  of  each 
print — audit  isn’t  what’s  on  the  back,  but  what's 
on  the  front,  that  counts. 

Photographs  properly  require  only  third-class 
postage  rates.  The  addition  of  a caption  to  the 
print,  or  any  other  written  matter  included  with 
it,  automatically  raises  the  rate  to  first-class. 
Even  if  nothing  but  the  photograph  alone  is  sent, 
I advise  the  use  of  first-class  service  for  several 
reasons:  the  print  is  then  carried  more  quickly; 
it  is  handled  more  carefully;  and  the  sender  may 
seal  the  container,  which  he  is  unable  to  do  with 
third-class  matter.  Always,  then,  send  your 
photographs  by  first-class  mail. 

Editors  do  not  maintain  special  funds  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  for  postage-due  stamps.  That 
is,  if  a package  of  photographs  arrives  at  the  ed- 
itor’s desk  with  the  postage  not  fully  prepaid,  the 
payment  by  the  editor  of  the  postage  due  does 
not  make  his  attitude  kindly  toward  the  work 
itself.  There  are  a good  many  editors  who  will 
not  accept  contributions  from  the  postoffice  which 
have  postage-due  stamps  attached  because  of  the 
neglect  of  the  sender  to  fully  prepay  the  postage. 
There  are  a great  many  more  editors  who  will  not 
return  photographs  unless  a stamped  and  self- 
addressed  envelope  is  enclosed  with  the  offering. 
The  attitude  is  entirely  justified,  for  the  supply- 
ing of  postage  to  careless  contributors  in  such 
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cases  would  cost  a magazine  hundreds  of  dollars 
every  year. 

Never  send  your  photographs  by  registered 
mail  unless  their  value  is  extraordinary;  and 
never  send  them  by  special-delivery  mail  unless  the 
prints  are  addressed  to  a newspaper  and  possess 
burning-hot  news  interest.  To  send  photographs 
of  average  quality  by  either  registered  or  special- 
delivery  mail  is  a trick  of  the  novice  struggling 
for  recognition.  Use  ordinary  first-class  service 
and  the  editor  will  feel  more  kindly  toward  you 
than  if  he  is  made  to  stop  his  work  and  sign  a 
mail-receipt. 

Not  all  photographs  are  accepted  by  the  very 
first  editor  who  sees  them.  Very  often  it  is  the 
fifth,  or  the  tenth,  or  even  the  twentieth  editor 
who  buys  them.  So  if  a print  comes  back,  im- 
mediately send  it  out  again  and  again  and  again. 
Don't  stop,  for  the  very  next  time  you  might  sell  it. 
If  it’s  a good  print,  there  is  an  editor  somewhere 
waiting  for  it. 

The  Prices  Paid 

The  most  remarkable  news-photographs  ever 
made — they  were  exposed  at  the  South  Pole — 
brought  $3,000  from  Leslie's  for  "First  Rights,” 
and  $1,000  more  from  International  for  “Second 
Rights.”  Some  photographers  have  realised 
hundreds  of  dollars  from  lucky  shots;  an  ex- 
traordinary photograph  may  bring  from  $'•2,5  to 
$100;  but  the  average  price  paid  is  $3.00;  and, 
indeed,  there  are  some  editors  who  unblushingly 
offer  as  little  as  ten  or  twenty-five  cents  for  prints; 
and  some  who  find  it  impossible,  unwise,  or  un- 
necessary to  pay  for  prints  at  all. 

Although  the  average  price  paid  is  not  astound- 
ing, it  is  a good  return  on  the  cost  of  making; 
also,  the  abundant  opportunities  for  salable 
prints  compensate  for  what  each  cheque  lacks. 
A photographer  who  is  wide-awake  and  moving 
ought  not  to  find  it  difficult  to  sell  at  least  ten 
prints  each  week,  if  not  more,  when  one  considers 
the  large  number  of  available  subjects  and  the 
multitude  of  magazines. 

Newspapers  pay  for  prints  according  to  their 
breadth  of  circulation.  A widely-read  daily 
will  pay  more  for  photographs  than  one  of  small 
circulation.  Very  often,  newspaper-editors  pre- 
fer that  t he  press-photographer  send  a bill  for  his 
services.  If  you  are  asked  to  do  that,  do  not 
hesitate  to  charge  a price  you  think  is  entirely 
just ; but  don’t  grasp  the  opportunity  to  profiteer. 
Better,  discover  the  price  asked  by  the  newspa- 
per’s favorite  commercial-photographer,  and  mark 
down  your  price  accordingly.  That  is  business, 
not  to  take  an  unfair  advantage. 

Whatever  the  price  that  is  paid,  don’t  object 
if  you  think  it  is  too  low;  accept  the  payment  and 


seek  a more  remunerative  market  next  time. 
This  applies  to  magazines  as  well  as  to  news- 
papers. 

The  prices  paid  by  magazines  vary  likewise,  but 
none  of  any  reputation  pays  less  than  one  dollar 
per  print.  There  are  many  factors  which  decide 
the  size  of  the  cheque  which  the  press-photog- 
rapher receives.  The  first  is  the  circulation  of 
the  publication,  for  its  financial  reserve  depends 
on  the  number  of  buyers.  The  size  of  the  print 
in  some  instances  decides  the  price  paid.  Thus, 
one  magazine  pays  $1.00  for  prints  of  one  size 
and  $2.00  for  larger  ones.  However,  there  are 
not  many  magazines  who  pay  according  to  the 
size  of  print. 

Sometimes,  retouching  must  be  applied  to  a 
print  in  order  to  make  it  suitable  for  reproduc- 
tion; and,  as  the  service  of  a retoucher  is  ex- 
pensive, something  is  deducted  from  the  photog- 
rapher's cheque  to  pay  for  the  work.  Popular 
Science  is  a magazine  of  that  policy.  The  photog- 
rapher can  avoid  such  deductions  from  his 
cheques  by  supplying  photographs  of  such  quality 
that  they  will  need  no  retouching. 

If  a photograph  is  offered  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  one  magazine  it  may  bring  a higher  price  than 
if  it  were  non-exclusive.  Thus,  Collier  s pays 
$3.00  for  non-exclusive  prints  and  $.5.00  for  ex- 
clusive ones.  Leslie's  rarely  accepts  any  print 
that  is  not  exclusive;  indeed,  non-exclusiveness 
may  be  a reason  for  rejection.  For  accepted 
prints,  it  pays  $3.00  and  more.  Calendar-makers 
and  postcard-makers,  of  course,  buy  only  ex- 
clusive rights.  A publisher  is  always  more  favor- 
ably inclined  toward  an  exclusive  than  toward  a 
non-exclusive  print;  and,  ver  / often,  the  added 
favor  means  added  dollars  to  the  payment. 

The  use  to  which  a print  is  put  is  also  a de- 
ciding factor  in  payment.  A print  bought  for 
use  as  a cover-illustration  will  bring  home  a bigger 
cheque  than  if  it  were  used  merely  as  one  of  many 
illustrations.  Too,  Illustrated  World  pays  $3.00 
and  more  for  prints  used  in  its  pictorial  section, 
but  $2.00  for  those  used  in  its  mechanical  de- 
partment. Other  magazines  do  not  make  this 
distinction. 

After  all,  the  price  paid  depends  wholly  on  the 
usefulness  and  quality  of  the  print.  If.  some- 
times, as  in  the  case  of  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 
the  payment  is  made  with  a view  to  the  photog- 
rapher's reputation,  it  is  only  because  news- 
photographers  of  experience  produce  prints  of  a 
higher  average  quality  than  beginners  do.  But, 
if  a beginner  “delivers  the  goods,”  the  editor  is 
just  as  glad  to  pay  to  him  the  large  cheque  as  he 
is  to  pay  it  to  any  one  else. 

A few  examples  of  prices  paid  will  be  of  in- 
terest. Collier's  pays  $3.00  for  non-exclusive 
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prints  and  $.5.00  for  exclusive  prints,  and  from 
$25.00  to  $100.00  a page  for  layouts  (spreads). 
Illustrated  World  pays  $3.00  for  each  print. 
Leslie’s  pays  $3.00  and  more.  Popular  Mechan- 
ics pays  $3.00  and  up,  and  $25.00  a page  for  lay- 
outs. Popular  Science  reimburses  at  the  rate  of 
$3.00  for  each  photograph,  and  sometimes  more. 
The  Saturday  Blade  pays  $2.00  for  each.  The 
Thompson  Art  Company  pays  from  $1.00  to 
$5.00.  Underwood  and  Underwood  pay  from 
$3.00  and  up,  according  to  the  value  of  the  print. 
The  Woodman  and  Teirman  Printing  Company 
pays  at  rates  varying  from  $5.00  to  $50.00. 

“But  when  is  payment  made?”  you  ask.  The 
answer  is,  “Either  upon  acceptance  or  upon 
publication.” 

By  far,  most  magazines  pay  according  to  the 
more  desirable  plan — upon  acceptance.  As 
soon  as  such  a magazine  decides  that  a photo- 
graph is  useful  to  it,  it  mails  a cheque  to  the 
sender.  Sometimes,  a receipt  is  sent  with  the 
cheque,  which  the  recipient  must  sign  and  return; 
but,  more  often,  the  cheque  itself  is  the  receipt. 
Payment  upon  acceptance  is  by  far  the  more  de- 
sirable method,  for  with  it  the  worker  is  paid  as 
soon  as  his  work  is  done;  there  is  no  waiting 
for  weeks  and  months  for  payment,  as  in  the  case 
of  pay-on-publication  magazines. 

There  are  a few  magazines  who  wait  until  the 
photograph  actually  appears  in  the  pages  of  the 
publication  before  payment  is  made.  In  such 
cases,  the  photographer  has  no  recourse  but  to 
wait  until  the  editor  is  ready  to  print  his  contri- 
bution whenever  it  may  be. 

In  the  case  of  pay-on-publication  magazines, 
notice  is  usually  sent  that  the  photograph  has 
been  accepted  for  publication  and  that  it  will  be 
paid  for  as  soon  as  it  is  published.  Sometimes, 
no  notice  is  given  at  all  of  publication  or  accept- 
ance; and  in  that  case  the  photographer  must 
scan  each  issue  of  the  magazine  in  order  to  find  his 


contribution  when  it  appears,  or  he  must  wait 
until  the  cheque  arrives  that  denotes  publica- 
tion. Either  method  is  uncertain;  but  there  is 
nothing  to  do  but  to  endure  it.  Some  publica- 
tions even  wait  for  some  time  after  publication 
before  making  payment,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  which  pays  on  the  fifteenth  of 
the  month  following  publication,  and  the  Satur- 
day Blade  which  also  mails  all  cheques  the  month 
following  publication.  This  is  a discouraging 
policy;  but  as  the  cheque  always  arrives  in  the 
end,  there  is  little  to  be  said  in  condemnation; 
photographer  is  obliged  to  make  the  best  of  it. 

The  contributor  should  always  keep  a record 
of  prints  accepted  and  to  be  paid  for  on  publica- 
tion. Otherwise,  by  an  oversight,  a cheque  for 
published  material  may  never  come,  and  the 
photographer  may  never  miss  it.  Too,  a cheque 
may  arrive  unexpectedly  from  a forgotten  source 
and  cause  an  attack  of  heart-failure. 

The  beginner  does  not  achieve  mountain-top 
prices  except  by  a lucky  shot  now  and  then. 
Prices  increase  with  your  experience  and  your 
reputation. 

The  photographer  who  develops  his  “nose  for 
news”  until  it  can  scent  a salable  photograph  in 
every  conceivable  situation  is  the  photographer 
who  has  the  large  cheques  forced  upon  him. 

The  “sky-high”  cheques  come  to  the  camerist 
who,  night  and  day,  through  sunshine  and  storm, 
earthquake  and  cyclone,  is  always  “hot  on. the 
trail  " of  the  salable  photograph  that  is  tucked 
away  somewhere,  where  only  a keen  scent  and 
a large  amount  of  perseverance  can  lead  him;  and 
when  he  arrives,  the  subject  will  be  singing 
truthfully, “Shoot  me  and  thewor-rld  istha-hine.” 
There  are  enough  of  these  subjects  to  shame  the 
biggest  choir  on  earth  by  their  “singing.”  How- 
ever, the  photographer  must  know  good  music 
when  he  hears  it. 

{To  be  continued) 
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Preparing  Light-Sensitive  Photographic  Papers 

Part  III 

CHAS.  E.  MULLIN 

Ll/7  rights  reserved  by  the  author) 

Blue-Print,  White-Print  and  Brown-Print  Papers 


E papers  are  prepared  easily  and 
ply.  The  amateur  will  find 
_■  papers  good  to  begin  the 
rimental  work  on  sensitising 
will  gain  valuable  experience 
in  the  preparation  of  the  more  expensive  papers 
while  working  with  these  cheaper  papers. 


Formula  No.  3*2 
A 

Ferric  ammonium  citrate 80  gr. 

Water 1 oz. 

B 

Potassium  ferricyanide 60  gr. 

Water 1 oz. 


"A”  and  ' ' 1 > may  be  prepared  in  the  light. 
When  ready  for  use,  equal  parts  of  “A"  and  “B" 
are  mixed  in  the  darkroom  and  applied  to  the 
paper  by  immersion,  floating  or  brushing. 

The  addition  of  ^2  gr,  potassium  bichromate 
or  1 gr.  potassium  bromide  per  ounce  of  mixture 
helps  to  keep  the  solution;  but  it  is  best  to  mix 
“A”  and  “B”  only  as  required  for  immediate 
use.  After  printing,  wash  in  water  that  contains 
1%  of  potassium  bichromate,  or  alum,  as 

this  gives  the  print  a deeper  blue  than  when 
washed  in  water  only.  The  above  paper  is  es- 
pecially suitable  for  engineering  work.  This 
formida  gives  good  results  on  fabrics  also. 

A more  rapid  paper  is  prepared  from 

Formula  No.  33 
A 


Ferric  ammonium  citrate 

110 

gr. 

Uranic  nitrate 

35 

gr. 

Water 

1 

OZ. 

Potassium  ferrievanide 

50 

gr. 

Water 

1 

OZ. 

Coat  the  paper  with  “A,”  print  and  develop 
in  “B.”  Fix  by  washing  in  water. 

When  a print  is  overexposed  it  is  generally 
discarded;  but  it  may  be  saved  very  often  by 
sponging  with  Formula  No.  34. 

Formula  No  34 

Ferric  chloride 50  gr. 

Water 1 oz. 

W hen  the  lines  reappear,  wash  in  water. 

Formula  No.  35 


Ferric  ammonium  citrate 150  gr. 

Gum  arabic 15  gr. 

Citric  acid 60  gr. 


Silver  nitrate 70  gr. 

Uranium  nitrate 20  gr. 

Alcohol .30  minims 

Water 3^4  oz. 

This  is  specially  intended  for  use  on  Japanese 
tissue-paper  sized  with  arrowroot,  sodium  phos- 
phate, glucose  and  water.  U.  S.  Patent,  Num- 
ber 1, 126,872  Feb.  2,  1915. 

Formula  No.  30 

W hat  is  called  a “cyanotvpe”  paper  is  prepared 
by  sensitising  the  paper  with  Formula  No.  32  A, 
drying,  printing  and  developing  in  32  B.  Fix  by 
washing  in  water. 

Formula  No.  37 

A “ crystotvpe”  paper  is  prepared  by  floating 
the  paper  on  Formula  No.  32  A,  and  drying. 
After  printing,  brush  with  Formula  No.  37  A or 

B. 

A 

Gold  chlori  te 2 gr. 

Water..  1 oz 

B 

Silver  nitrate 25  gr. 

Water  . . 1 oz. 

Blue  prints  may  be  toned  to  various  tints 
after  fixing  by  means  of  the  following  formulas. 
Wash  well  after  toning. 


Formula  No.  38 

( Greenish  tinge) 

Sulphuric  acid 4 minims 

Water 1 oz. 

Formula  No.  39 

(Green) 

Ferrous  sulphate 250  gr. 

Water 1 oz 


Acidify  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Formula  No.  40 


( Violet-lilac ) 

Lead  acetate  10  gr. 

Ilot  water 1 oz. 

Formula  No.  41 

(Lilac-pinlc) 

Potassium  sulphocyanide 10  gr. 

Water 1 oz. 


Re  ■move  excess  solution  by  blotting,  expose 
to  strong  sunlight  and  dry. 

Formula  No.  42 

( Lilac-violet ) 


Sodium  borate 100  gr. 

Water 1 oz. 
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Formula  No.  43 

(' Greenish-black ) 


Sodium  borate 30  gr. 

Water 1 oz. 


Add  sulphuric  acid  until  acid  to  litmus  paper, 
then  add  ammonium  hydroxide  until  neutral, 
then  add  4 gr.  catechu,  shake  well  and  filter. 


Formula  No.  44 

( Brownish-black ) 

Brown  ground  with  white  lines. 


A 

Ammonium  hydroxide 6 minims 

Water 1 oz. 

B 

Tannic  acid 9 gr. 

Water 1 oz. 


Bleach  in  “A”  until  color  disappears,  wash 
and  place  in  “B”  until  desired  color  is  reached, 
wash  and  dry. 

Formula  No.  45 

( Purple-brown ) 


A 

Tannic  acid 30  gr. 

Pyrogallic  acid 1 gr. 

Water 1 oz. 

B 

Potassium  hydroxide 8 gr. 

Water 1 oz. 


Tone  in  “A”  to  lilac,  rinse  and  then  in  “B” 
wash  and  dry. 

Formula  No.  40 

(< Gray  to  red) 


Copper  nitrate 24  gr. 

Water 1 oz. 


Add  ammonium  hydroxide  to  dissolve  the  pre- 
cipitate at  first  formed,  leaving  the  liquor  a deep 
blue. 

Use  a dark  print  without  strong  contrasts  and 
wash  well  before  toning.  The  prints  first  turn 
a mauve,  then  gray  and  finally  red. 


Brown-Print  Paper 


A 


Formula  No.  47 


Gelatine 
Water . . 


30  gr. 
1 oz. 


Swell  gelatine  by  soaking  G hours  in  water, 
then  warm  on  water-bath  until  dissolved. 


B 

Ferric  ammonium  citrate 1 10  gr 

Water 1 oz 

C 

Tartaric  acid 20  gr 

Water 1 oz 

D 

Silver  nitrate 45  gr 

Water 1 oz 

E 

Sodium  hyposulphite 10  gr 

Water 1 oz 


Add  “B,”  “C”  and  “D”  in  the  order  named, 
slowly  to  “A”  while  stirring.  Apply  while 


warm  by  brushing.  Print,  wash  in  water,  fix  in 
“E”  for  2 minutes  and  wash  well  in  water  again. 

Black  Prints 

Black  lines  on  white  ground  from  negative. 
Formula  No.  48 


A 

Iron  perchloride 44  gr. 

Oxalic  acid 22  gr. 

Water 1 oz. 

B 

Gallic  acid 00  gr. 

Citric  acid 00  gr. 

Alum 1 oz. 

Water 1 gal. 


Make  a blue  print  as  usual,  then  use  this  blue 
print  as  a negative  to  print  the  paper  sensitised 
with  “A.”  Print  until  the  yellow  has  changed 
to  white,  then  develop  in  “B.” 

White-Print  Paper 

This  formula  is  just  the  reverse  of  the  regular 
“blue-print”  paper.  The  blue-print  paper  has  a 
blue  ground  with  white  lines,  but  this  white- 
print  paper  has  a white  ground  with  blue  lines. 

Formula  No.  49 


A 

Gum  arabie 120  gr. 

Sodium  chloride 14  gr. 

Tartaric  acid 15  gr. 

Ferric  chloride 38  gr. 

Water 1 oz. 


Dissolve  the  gum  in  half  the  water  and  the 
salts  in  the  rest.  Mix  the  two  solutions. 


B 

Potassium  ferricyanide 250  gr. 

Water 1 oz. 

C 

Hydrochloric  acid 39  minims 

Sulphuric  acid 15  minims 

Water 1 oz. 

D 

Potassium  oxalate 70  gr. 

Water 1 oz. 


Sensitise  by  brushing  with  “A”  and  dry 
quickly.  Print  in  very  bright  sunlight  for  1 or  2 
minutes  and  develop  by  floating  on  “B”  for 
about  1 minute,  taking  care  that  none  of  the 
solution  gets  on  the  back  of  the  paper.  Wash  in 
water  and  immerse  in  “C”  for  about  10  minutes 
and  then  wash  well. 

Blue  stains  may  be  removed  by  applying  “D” 
locally  and  then  washing  well.  “ B ” may  be  used 
to  write  on  bine  prints,  using  it  on  a pen  as  ink. 

(To  be  continued) 

[A  number  of  new  readers  have  been  eager  to 
know  with  what  issue  these  interesting  articles 
began.  We  are  pleased  to  inform  them  that  the 
January,  1922,  number  contained  Part  I.  The 
series  ends  in  the  April  issue. — Editor.] 
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THE  CHARLES  AT  DEDHAM 

C'HAS.  E.  SWETT 

B.  Y.  M.  C.  U.  CAMERA  CI-UB 


Pictorial  Photography  in  Colors 

ROBERT  M.  FANSTONE 


ANY  workers  regard  natural-color 
photography  only  from  the  purely 
technical  or  scientific  point  of  view, 
and  few  indeed  are  the  transpar- 
encies or  color-prints  seen  in  the  ex- 
hibitions that  possess  any  great  value  as  pictorial 
photographs,  or  indicate  that  their  producer  has 
endeavored  to  infuse  any  artistic  feeling  into  his 
productions.  Certainly,  here  and  there,  we  do 
find  exceptions  to  this  almost  invariable  rule;  but 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  practice  of  color 
photographic  processes  may  be  traced  almost 
entirely  to  an  interest  in  the  technical  side,  fol- 
lowed possibly  by  a fuller  realisation  of  the  value 
of  good  technical  natural-color  photography  ap- 
plied to  some  scientific  branch  of  work  very  far 
removed  from  the  artistic,  which  perhaps  appeals 
only  to  the  few.  Another  reason  for  this  fact  is 
that  the  photographer  who  works  from  purely 
aesthetic  motives  has  not  often  the  requisite  tech- 
nical knowledge  or  the  inclination  to  acquire 
it,  that  is  essential  to  succes  ful  natural-color 
photography.  At  the  risk  of  entering  upon  a 
controversial  topic,  it  may  be  said  that  many 
embryo  pictorialists  seek  to  produce  pictorial 
photographs  before  they  have  fully  mastered 
the  technique  of  their  craft,  and  many  of  their 
results  show  technique  so  manifestly  bad  that 
the  photographs  produced  actually  give  far  less 
aesthetic  pleasure  to  some  than  do  the  really 
beautiful  technical  photographs  by  a skilled 
commercial  worker.  This  is  a digression,  but 
I think  that  such  is  necessary  in  order  to 
point  out  that,  in  attempting  pictorial  photog- 
raphy in  colors  successfully,  a sound  knowledge 
of  photographic  technique  in  general  is  an  ab- 
solute essential.  The  other  aspect  of  the  subject 
I propose  to  deal  with  very  briefly  in  the  following 
paragraph . 

The  photographer  who  has  a grasp  of  pictorial 
precepts  and  has  made  some  attempts  in  the  pro- 
duction of  photographs  that  are  distinctive  in 
their  conception  and  treatment  will  find  upon 
attempting  to  express  himself  in  color,  that  he  has 
different  ground  to  cover,  much  to  learn,  as  well 
as  much  to  unlearn.  As  photographers  we  are  so 
intent  upon  viewing  our  pictorial  compositions 
through  a mental  vision  that  is  devoid  of  color- 
considerations  that  the  reverse  order  presents 
considerable  difficulties  in  practice.  Frequently 
we  come  across  subjects,  very  attractive  in  them- 
selves, that  are  quite  impossible  as  monochrome 
simply  because  their  appeal  lies  in  the  subtlety  of 


their  coloring.  It  might  be  thought  that  these 
are  the  ideal  subjects  for  representation  by  nat- 
ural-color photography;  but  this  is  certainly  not 
the  case.  Rare,  indeed,  are  the  occasions  when 
a subject  has  been  passed  over  as  a monochrome- 
composition,  will  it  for  the  same  reasons  be  ideal 
as  a subject  for  a fine  color-picture.  Often  it 
will  be  found  that  if  a subject  is  attractive  in 
monochrome,  it  will  also  be  of  value  for  natural- 
color  photography,  always  provided  that  it  does 
not  cover  too  large  an  area.  The  distant  pano- 
ramic view  is  no  more  likely  to  be  successful  as  a 
pictorial  color-photograph  than  it  would  be  as  a 
monochrome-subject;  in  fact,  in  this  latter  case 
the  chances  of  success  are  all  the  greater,  since 
hand-work  may  be  introduced,  or  combination 
printing  may  be  adopted,  with  a view  to  putting 
in  some  foreground  object  that  would  “throw 
back.”  The  distance  of  such  does  not  con- 
veniently come  within  the  angle  of  the  lens  at  the 
time  of  exposure. 

The  ideal  sub  ject  for  pictorial  representation  by 
color-photography  must  be  discovered  by  every 
worker  for  himself,  since  only  very  general  rules 
can  be  given.  Care  must  also  be  taken  in  select- 
ing the  material  for  color-compositions,  not  to 
overlook  the  technical  demands  of  the  process, 
since  the  production  of  perfect  work  will  depend 
to  a very  great  degree  upon  the  technical  quality, 
no  matter  how  attractive  the  subject  itself,  which 
may  be  beyond  the  capabilities  of  the  process 
employed,  for  reasons  too  lengthy  to  be  entered 
upon  here.  In  regard  to  the  pictorial  aspect, 
one  or  two  main  points  may  be  indicated  as  es- 
sential. 

Roth  the  subject  itself  and  its  composition 
should  be  simple;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  better  to  con- 
centrate attention  upon  a single  tree  or  bush  of 
distinctly  contrasting  colors  than  to  include  in 
the  composition  a sketch  of  woodland  of  varied 
hues.  An  area  of  a few  yards  will  often  furnish 
a more  distinctive  color-picture  than  some  vista 
of  beautiful  coloring,  no  matter  how  satisfying 
to  the  eye  this  may  be.  Natural-color  photog- 
raphy cannot  express  in  a few  square  inches 
what  in  nature  occupies  perhaps  several  hun- 
dred-thousand feet  in  extent;  the  reduction  of 
each  individual  spot  of  contrasting  color  is  so 
great  that,  unless  very  brilliant  or  distinctive, 
the  contrast  cannot  be  as  strongly  empha- 
sised as  it  is  in  the  original.  In  cases  like  this, 
the  most  satisfactory  course  will  be  for  the 
photographic  pictorialist  to  take  some  part  of  the 
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composition,  such  as  the  effect  of  light,  or  color- 
contrast,  upon  a bough  or  group  of  flowers  and 
foliage.  If  the  worker  will  consider  this  carefully, 
he  will,  I am  sure,  see  the  force  of  this  argument, 
also  bearing  in  mind  that  old  dictum  pressed  upon 
the  beginner  in  pictorial  photography,  about  the 
part  being  greater  than  the  whole.  Of  all  the 
failures  in  color-photographs,  from  the  pictorial 
standpoint,  most  could  be  attributed  to  the 
photographer  attempting  what  is  obviously  more 
than  his  medium  is  capable  of  producing  satis- 
factorily, and  of  all  the  color-photographs  pro- 
duced and  exhibited  during  the  last  few  years 
those  depicting  quite  simple  subjects  have  been 
more  consistently  successful  than  those  that  at- 
tempted to  portray  large  expanses  of  landscape, 
such  as  a painter  would  immortalise  upon  a large 
canvas.  For  this  reason,  a simple  study  of  still- 
life  or  a simple,  though  studied  arrangement  of 
flowers  of  contrasting  colors,  is  often  far  more 
attractive  as  a color-photograph  than  a landscape- 
subject,  and  this  class  of  work  is  ideal  for  pic- 
torial photography  in  colors. 

The  color-photographer  seeking  pictorial  com- 
positions will  have  another  distinct  point  to  keep 
before  him.  When  producing  monochrome- 
photographs,  only  “form,”  and,  to  a lesser  degree, 
tone,  in  rendering  the  contrasts  and  colors  of  the 
subject  have  to  be  considered;  but  m color-photog- 
raphy, from  the  pictorial  point  of  view,  there 
are  also  in  addition  to  the  lines  forming  the  pict- 
ure, the  harmony,  contrast,  and  balance  of  the 
colors  that  compose  the  picture,  which  will  have 
a very  decided  bearing  upon  the  success  of  the 
work  from  the  artistic  point  of  view.  Monotony 
in  any  form  is  to  be  avoided,  such  as  would  be 
produced  by  large  expanses  of  the  same  color, 
with  no  contrast  or  the  relief  afforded  by  other 
colors,  or  even  by  lighter  or  darker  shades  of  the 
same.  Many  landscapes,  for  instance,  are  com- 
posed simply  of  tones  of  green.  In  Nature,  of 
course,  there  is  plenty  of  contrast  in  such  ex- 
panses; but  when  reduced  down  to  the  modest 
dimensions  of  a color-plate,  such  pictures  are  apt 
to  give  an  “all-over-one”  color-effect,  if  the  term 
may  be  coined.  That  is  unpleasing  and  monot- 
onous in  the  extreme.  Only  last  summer,  I was 
seeking  for  color-subjects  along  the  banks  of  a 
disused  canal  and  several  good  compositions  had 
to  be  passed  over  for  this  reason.  I then  came 
upon  a group  of  weeds  that  blossomed  in  spikes 
of  reddish-pink,  combined  with  yellow  coltsfoot, 
and,  though  these  occupied  a small  area  in  the 
composition,  they  were  sufficient  to  produce  the 
required  color-contrast  and  relieve  the  monot- 
onous effect.  Figures  also  help  a landscape, 
and,  if  introduced,  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that 
on  the  one  hand  they  assume  sufficient  promi- 


nence, and  on  the  other  the  mistake  must  not  be 
made  of  over-emphasising  the  presence  of  the 
figure.  A touch  of  color  may  often  be  supplied 
by  the  introduction  of  a figure,  and  for  this  reason 
all  models  should  wear  bright  and  distinctive 
colored  clothing,  such  as  will  photograph  well. 

The  pictorial  color-photographer  will  do  well 
not  to  neglect  a careful  study  of  the  masters  of 
painting,  both  new  and  old.  I mean,  of  course, 
those  who  paint  with  fidelity  to  nature;  and 
though  some  geniuses  may  appeal  to  the  imagi- 
nation ol  some  with  lavender-sunsets  and  effects 
never  yet  seen  by  the  vision  of  normal  man,  these 
are  useless  for  our  purpose.  The  value  of  a care- 
ful study  of  the  old  masters  is  difficult  to  over- 
estimate, since  it  brings  a good  idea  of  form  and 
composition,  a sense  of  color  and  decorative  de- 
sign, which  cannot  but  assist  the  photographer 
to  a very  great  extent  in  seeking  beautiful  sub- 
jects. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  though  the 
production  of  pictorial  photographs  in  colors  is 
not  an  easy  matter,  and  not  to  be  approached 
without  a very  considerable  self-culture  and  edu- 
cation in  artistic  principles,  there  is  a real  pos- 
sibility that,  given  care  in  the  selection  and  treat- 
ment of  the  right  kind  of  subject,  works  of  the 
highest  quality  and  of  great  beauty  may  be  pro- 
duced. Few  of  the  best-known  of  our  pictorial- 
ists  have  seemingly  credited  the  color-photo- 
graphic processes  as  of  much  value  as  a means  to 
express  the  beauties  of  nature;  and,  as  before 
pointed  out,  there  is  certainly  room  for  a decided 
improvement  in  the  pictorial  quality  of  much  of 
the  color-work  shown.  Perhaps  some  pictorial- 
ist  of  the  artistic  cult  will  exercise  his  skill  and 
discrimination  in  the  pictorial  side  of  color-pho- 
tography and  let  us  see  something  really  worth 
while.  The  British  Journal. 


To  Know  What  We  Like 

One  of  the  most  difficult  things  in  the  world 
is  to  know  what  you  like,  and  we  go  through  the 
world  being  hypnotised  by  people  imposing 
things  upon  us  and  trying  to  convince  us  that  we 
like  those  things.  The  reason  why  that  is  able 
to  happen  is  because  we  have  this  conviction, 
this  “inner  light,”  and  this  wonderful  natural 
taste  which  enables  us  to  tell  at  a glance  what  is 
good  and  what  is  bad ! But  you  have  got  to  ask 
yourself  seriously  whether  a thing  is  good  or  bad 
in  principle , and  it  is  extraordinarily  difficult  to 
get  that  what  I may  call  “conviction  of  sin”  into 
people.  A.  Clutton  Brock. 
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GENERAL  HOOKER  STATUE 
RALPH  OSBORNE 
B.  Y.  M.  C.  U.  CAMERA  CLUB 


QUINCY  MARKET 
H.  E.  ALMY 

B.  Y.  M.  C.  U.  CAMERA  CLUB 


Mouths  in  Portraiture 


HR.  N.  E.  LUBOSHEY  introduced 
the  subject  of  “Mouths  in  Por- 
traiture” by  saying  that,  perhaps 
after  the  eyes,  the  mouth  was  the 
most  expressive  and  important  feat- 
ure of  tlie  human  face.  He  quoted  a famous 
French  physiognomist : — 

“Whatever  is  in  the  mind  is  communicated  to 
the  mouth. 

“Every  mouth  which  is  as  broad  again  as  the 
eye  denotes  dullness  and  stupidity. 

“Disproportion  between  the  upper  and  lower 
lip  is  a sign  of  folly  or  wickedness. 

“Very  large,  though  well-proportioned  lips, 
always  denote  a gross,  sensual,  indelicate,  and 
sometimes  a stupid  or  wicked  man. 

“In  proportion  to  the  cavity  in  the  middle  of 
the  under  lip,  in  a person  not  otherwise  deficient 
in  signs  of  intellect,  is  the  fancy,  the  sarcastic 
wit,  the  coldness  of  heart,  and  the  watchful 
cunning. 

“When  in  a person  who,  in  other  respects, 
exhibits  proofs  of  intellect  and  of  a powerful 
character,  we  find,  not  far  from  the  centre  of  the 
middle  line  of  the  mouth,  an  opening,  which 
scarcely  closes,  and  suffers  the  teeth  to  be  seen, 
even  when  the  mouth  is  shut,  it  is  a sign  of  cold, 
unmerciful  severity  and  contemning  malignity, 
which  will  seek  its  advantage  by  injury  to  others. 

“He  is  certainly  of  a base  and  malignant  dis- 
position who  laughs,  or  endeavours  to  conceal 
a laugh,  when  mention  is  made  of  the  suffering 
of  a poor  man,  or  of  the  failings  of  a good  man. 
Such  characters  have  commonly  little  upper  or 
under  lip,  a sharply-delineated  middle  line  of  the 
mouth,  which  at  both  ends  turns  disagreeably 
upwards,  and  fearful  teeth!” 

Mr.  Luboshey  pointed  out,  by  aid  of  numerous 
portraits  and  drawings,  how  the  mouth  was 
expressive  of  sadness,  astonishment,  horror, 
admonition,  physical  pain  and  mental  pain,  and 
also  how  the  lines  descending  from  the  nose  to 
the  corners  of  the  mouth  played  an  important 
part  in  this  expression.  These  lines  were  usually 
retouched  out  of  existence  by  the  retoucher  who 
had  not  received  some  training  in  drawing  from 
the  human  figure. 

An  examination  of  a series  of  portraits  of  men 
known  to  photographers  showed  that  their 
characteristic  dispositions  were  revealed  mainly 
by  the  lips  and  the  associated  lines.  What  were 
photographers  to  do  to  conceal,  emphasise,  or 
subdue  these  characteristics?  Strive  to  obtain 
such  exposure  and  development  of  the  plate 
so  as  to  get  a perfect  balance  between  the  high- 


lights, halftones,  and  deepest  shadows.  This 
was  the  secret  of  success  in  the  work  of  the  old 
masters  of  portraiture.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
where  we  stand  in  modern  portraiture.  We 
have  more  variety  in  lighting-effects,  less  retouch- 
ing and  better  taste;  but  we  lack  expression  in 
the  individual  features  because  we  cannot  draw, 
and  do  not  realise  their  subtlety.  We  must 
endeavour  to  obtain  more  delicacy  of  modeling 
in  the  highlights,  and  in  this  respect  the  use  of 
panchromatic  methods  is  advisable. 

Mr.  Luboshey  referred  to  the  work  of  two 
prominent  photographers.  Perscheid  was  not 
successful  in  photographing  ladies — they  never 
came  to  him  with  natural  skins,  and  he  obtains 
his  results  by  subtle  lighting  and  tonality.  Pirie 
Macdonald  obtained  his  effects  by  strong  light- 
ing and  by  contrasts.  Lighting  may  exaggerate 
or  subdue  those  irregular  characteristics  to  be 
found  in  the  features  of  most  persons,  in  the 
former  case  producing  a caricature.  Rarely  is 
the  line  of  the  mouth  parallel  to  the  line  of  the 
eyes — the  teeth,  position  in  sleeping,  and  the 
predominant  emotion  causing  an  irregularity  in 
development.  A satisfactory  lighting  was  that 
which  fell  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  to  the 
horizontal  plane;  this  produced  shadows  from 
the  nose  which  modified  the  highlight  upon  the 
lower  lip,  while  with  an  inclination  much  greater 
the  whole  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  face  was 
thrown  into  shadow.  This  variation  in  shadow 
could  also  be  secured  by  an  alteration  in  the 
inclination  of  the  head  which,  at  the  same  time, 
affected  the  curvature  of  the  line  of  the  mouth. 
Approach  to  or  recession  from  the  source  of 
light  had  a considerable  effect  upon  the  length 
of  these  shadows,  and  it  was  upon  a combination 
and  consideration  of  these  conditions  that  a 
desirable  result  could  be  obtained.  Mr.  Lu- 
boshey preferred  his  sitters  to  talk  so  that  he 
might  secure  an  expression  with  some  animation 
and  character,  and  in  the  case  of  strangers,  his 
first  impression  of  them  was  the  one  he  wished 
to  depict.  To  concentrate  on  this  aspect  of 
portraiture  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  technical 
operations  at  one’s  finger  ends,  so  that  the 
opportunity  be  seized  without  any  distractions 
of  apparatus. — Lecture  delivered  by  N.  E.  Luboshey 
before  the  Royal  Photo.  Society. 

[It  will  be  of  interest  to  our  readers  to  turn 
to  the  editorial  page  of  the  February,  1917,  issue 
and  read  “The  Open  Mouth  in  Portraiture”  in 
connection  with  Mr.  Luboshey’s  remarks  on  the 
subject. — Editor.] 
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CREEK  SQUARE 
W.  L.  MANSON 

B.  Y.  M.  C.  U.  CAMERA  CLUB 


Will  a Photographic  Society  Help  Me? 


E.  STANILAND  PUGH 


NLY  one  answer  to  this  question 
is  possible.  It  will.  The  pho- 
tographer does  not  exist  whose 
experience  is  so  little  or  so  great 
that,  association  with  fellow-workers 
cannot  benefit  him.  This  being  so,  it  is  strange 
that  so  small  a proportion  of  amateur  photogra- 
phers ever  become  members  of  a photographic 
society. 

This,  perhaps,  is  attributable  to  a belief, 
held  by  many  who  are  still  beginners,  that  it 
is  only  the  enthusiastic  and  advanced  worker 
who  is  eligible,  or  who,  at  least,  is  welcome. 
It  cannot  be  urged  too  strongly  that  this  is  not 
so.  Nearly  all  the  photographic  societies  are 
most  eager  to  include  in  their  membership  all 
the  beginners  whom  they  can  obtain;  and,  having 
enrolled  them,  to  help  them  in  their  work. 
Their  members  recognise  that  advanced  workers 
are  a necessity  if  a society  is  to  flourish,  and 
that  every  advanced  worker  must  start  as  a 
beginner.  Even  as  in  other  lines  of  human  ac- 
tivity, there  must  be  a beginning  before  it  is  pos- 
sible to  achieve  fame  and  fortune  pictorially. 

A photographic  society  consists  of  a number 
of  people  interested  in  photography,  who  meet 
at  frequent  intervals  to  hear  papers  read  on 
photographic  subjects,  to  witness  demonstra- 
tions on  the  working  of  popular  processes,  and 
to  be  mutually  helpful  towards  success  in  the 
pursuit  which  they  have  in  common.  Funds 
are  provided  by  a small  annual  subscription, 
and  the  operations  of  the  society  are  controlled 
by  a committee  of  its  members.  A secretary 
is  appointed,  and  the  post  is  the  most  responsi- 
ble one  of  all. 

At  the  commencement  of  each  session  he 
draws  up  a programme,  in  which  the  series  of 
lectures  and  demonstrations  arranged  is  set 
out.  The  lectures  are  often  illustrated  with 
lantern-slides,  and  may  deal  with  pictorial 
photography  and  its  possibilities — with  some 
special  form  of  subject,  with  a tour  or  holiday, 
for  example.  The  demonstrations  are  intended 
to  show  in  a practical  manner  the  actual  opera- 
tions connected  with  various  printing-processes. 
Demonstrations  are  particularly  helpful;  since 
they  afford  a direct  insight  into  the  methods 
employed  in  producing  prints  and  enlargements, 
ranging  from  gaslight  and  bromide,  to  bromoil 
and  earbro.  The  opportunity,  which  is  en- 
couraged in  most  societies,  of  allowing  members 
to  ask  questions  during  the  demonstration,  or  to 


perform  the  operation  themselves,  is  the  means 
of  clearing  up  many  of  those  difficulties  which 
appear  so  puzzling  when  no  expert  is  at  hand  to 
remove  them. 

In  addition  to  lectures  and  demonstrations, 
members  of  photographic  societies  enjoy  many 
other  advantages.  An  annual  exhibition  of 
members’  work  is  usually  held,  and  an  inde- 
pendent judge  invited  to  pronounce  upon  the 
exhibits,  medals  and  certificates  being  awarded 
for  the  best  entry,  which,  by  the  way,  is  not 
necessarily  an  enlargement,  as  some  seem  to 
think.  A small  contact  print,  suitably  mounted 
and  framed,  may  often  take  the  first  award. 
An  annual  lantern-slide  competition  is  another 
popular  feature,  the  slides  being  shown  and  the 
awards  distributed  by  the  votes  of  the  members 
present. 

Another  popular  institution  is  a circulating 
portfolio,  passing  from  member  to  member. 
Each  member  in  the  circle,  which  for  convenience 
is  generally  limited  to  about  a dozen,  is  expected 
to  place  a print  in  the  portfolio  (covers  to  con- 
tain the  print,  with  spaces  for  its  title  and  tech- 
nical data  being  provided),  and  at  the  same 
time  to  write  a short  criticism  of  the  photo- 
graphs placed  in  it  by  the  other  members:  the 
portfolio  is  then  passed  on  to  the  next  person 
on  the  list.  When  it  has  completed  its  round 
and  reaches  the  member  a second  time,  he  can 
remove  his  print,  and  with  it  the  cover  bearing 
the  criticisms  of  his  fellow- workers.  These 
should  afford  valuable  knowledge,  especially  to 
the  beginner;  if,  as  is  usually  the  case,  one  or 
two  advanced  workers  are  in  the  circle. 

Then,  in  the  summer-months,  outdoor-meet- 
ings are  arranged,  which  generally  mean  a visit 
to  some  place  of  interest.  But  the  greatest 
advantage  of  the  society-outing,  to  the  novice 
especially,  is  that  he  is  doing  his  photography 
with  a number  of  other  workers,  to  whom  he 
can  at  once  appeal  in  any  case  of  doubt.  He 
is  sure  to  be  able  to  gather  a number  of  useful 
hints,  and  to  learn  in  this  way  in  the  quickest 
and  most  direct  manner  how  to  make  the  most 
of  his  apparatus  and  material. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  joining  a camera-club  are  great: 
and  that  there  is  no  reason  why  amateurs, 
however  elementary  their  work,  should  assume 
that  their  presence  would  be  unwelcome.  The 
contrary  is  true  of  every  worthwhile  club. 

The  Amateur  Photographer. 
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My  First  Photograph 

KATHERINE  BINGHAM 

Number  Nine 


“What  fun  it  is  to  rummage  in  one’s  mental  attic! 
There  is  a store  of  little  scraps  of  things 
Hid  in  dim,  cobwebbed  aisles  within  my  head — 

A dusty  pile  of  half  rememberings. 

Heigh  ho!  These  things  are  in  disorder  spread; 

But  some  day  I will  sort  them  out  again. 

Meanwhile,  as  I have  still  to  earn  my  bread, 

A dusty  treasure-chest  lies  in  my  brain.” 

HT  was  from  a far  corner,  undisturbed 
for  many  a long  day,  that  I finally 
brought  to  light  the  faded  tapestry 
of  my  first  photographic  memories. 
Many  of  the  details  are  obscured, 
or  lost  entirely;  but  the  general  outlines  are 
clear,  and  with  a little  brushing-up  1 think 
that  they  will  prove  sufficiently  distinct  for 
our  purpose. 

It  was  a June  day  of  18!)1  or  ’92.  School 
was  over  for  the  summer,  and  a family-exodus 
was  to  be  made  to  a beautiful  little  lake  some 
miles  from  town.  The  man  of  the  family  had 
preceded  us  to  make  the  cottage  ready  for  our 
coming,  while  mother  and  I were  to  drive  the 
little  Morgan  mare,  whose  presence  was  to  add 
much  to  the  pleasure  of  our  outing.  A friend 
offered  to  lend  me  a camera  for  the  trip.  I had 
never  used  one;  but  as  this  was  a 3}4-hich- 
square  camera  of  the  box-variety,  it  did  not  seem 
that  I could  go  far  wrong;  so  I gladly  accepted 
the  offer,  and  started  off  in  high  feather,  little 
dreaming  that  “ destiny  waited  just  around 
the  corner.”  The  experiences  of  that  day-long 
ride,  as  I recall  them,  I find  extremely  interest- 
ing, for  several  reasons.  It  was  before  the 
days  of  frequent  motor-vehicles,  or  the  better 
roads  they  have  brought,  and  our  road  lay 
through  a sparsely  inhabited  back-country,  far 
from  the  main  thoroughfare.  One  thing  that 
I find  of  interest  is  that  thus  early  there  was 
in  my  make-up  a notable  lack  of  the  gregarious 
instinct,  which  made  me  oblivious  to  the  loneli- 
ness of  the  road,  by  which  my  companion  was 
nearly  reduced  to  tears.  The  other  thing  that 
chiefly  interests  me  is  my  apparent  utter  lack 
of  knowledge  as  to  what  would  make  a picture; 
or  is  it  possible  that  the  nervousness  and  haste 
of  my  companion  in  part  accounts  for  the 
things  I failed  to  photograph? 

Certain  it  is  that,  when  I think  of  that  trip, 
I have  visions  of  solitary  houses  on  whose 
porches  were  women  spinning,  and  babies 
rocked  in  hooded,  wooden  cradles,  none  of 


which  was  recorded  on  my  film.  It  would  seem 
that  I must  have  had  some  perception  of  the 
pictorial  value  of  these  things;  else  why  should 
my  mental  pictures  be  so  vivid  —but  why, 
oh  why,  did  I ignore  the  little,  black  box? 

So  far,  as  I recall,  the  first  exposure  was 
one  of  a road  with  rail-fence  and  distant  hills. 
It  was  evidently  made  from  the  carriage,  as 
a bit  of  wheel  and  thill  show  at  the  bottom  of 
the  film.  As  a matter  of  fact,  it  took  a long 
time  for  me  to  “get  out  of  the  road”  to  look 
for  pictures,  and  only  of  recent  years  have  I 
come  into  my  inheritance  as  a hill-dweller  and 
learned  to  tramp  the  fields  and  hills  regardless 
of  road  or  path.  I sadly  fear  that  wheels  would 
not  track  on  this  first  road  of  mine,  and  the 
picture  would  be  greatly  improved  by  trimming 
top  and  bottom;  but  I send  it  “as  is”. 

The  films  from  the  trip  were  not  developed 
until  my  return  home.  On  the  first  possible 
evening,  thereafter,  the  owner  of  the  camera 
and  I repaired  to  the  kitchen,  where  with  the 
aid  of  a smelly  dark-lantern  burning  a candle 
we  proceeded  to  see  what  I’d  got.  I must  con- 
fess that  the  thrills  of  that  evening  have  been 
somewhat  obscured  by  my  first  5x7  pictures, 
using  the  groundglass  for  focusing,  and  by  my 
first  Autochromes.  Nevertheless,  I knowr  hosv 
miraculous  it  seemed  when  the  image  grew 
under  our  gaze,  even  by  the  dim  and  flickering 
candle-light.  Indeed,  it  still  seems  more  or 
less  of  a miracle  to  me,  this  making  of  pictures 
by  photography.  This  was  before  the  days 
of  the  non-curling  film,  and  I had  read  that 
the  curling  could  be  prevented  by  soaking  in 
glycerine.  Evidently,  I had  not  taken  sufficient 
heed  to  what  I read,  and  didn't  get  the  propor- 
tions correctly.  Indeed,  it  may  have  been 
clear  glycerine  that  we  used,  at  least  the  films 
carefully  pinned  down  on  a board,  to  dry,  showed 
no  tendency,  whatever,  toward  drying  when  we 
inspected  them  the  next  morning.  After  a day 
or  so  of  waiting,  they  still  seemed  very  peculiar; 
but  as  I didn’t  know  how  they  ought  to  be,  I 
tried  a blue-print  from  one,  and,  wherever 
they  are,  I imagine  that  film  and  print  are  still 
indissolubly  joined  together. 

The  remainder  of  the  films  w^ere  put  to  soak 
for  a time.  After  this  treatment,  they  finally 
consented  to  dry;  but  I think  that  enough  of 
the  glycerine  was  still  left  to  counteract  the 
tendency  to  curl,  as  two  or  three  of  these  films, 
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having  been  kept  in  a book  all  these  years, 
have  lain  on  my  desk  for  a day  or  two  and  show 
no  more  tendency  to  curl  than  the  modern  film. 

The  blue-prints  were  not  entirely  satisfactory 
to  me,  and  so  on  another  evening  I made  my 
first  Yelox  prints  in  the  bath-room,  exposing 
by  a kerosene-lamp  in  the  hall.  These  prints 
were,  indeed,  a triumph  not  soon  to  be  for- 
gotten, and  marked  the  completion  of  the  first 
step  of  my  photographic  journeyings. 

[Miss  Bingham  has  been  established  for  many 
years  in  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont,  as  a portrait- 


Her  pictures  are  marked  by  beauty  of  subject, 
true  artistic  feeling,  tasteful  arrangement  and 
expert  technical  proficiency.  The  student  will 
find  it  profitable  to  examine  the  pictures  indi- 
cated in  the  following  list.  “Purity”,  December, 
1904;  “Easter-Lilies”,  April.  1906;  four  flower- 
studies,  May,  1906;  “Sunrise  on  the  Atlantic” 
and  “The  Angel  of  the  Darker  Drink”,  Septem- 
ber, 1906;  “The  Last  Chapter”,  May,  1907;  “The 
Little  Countess”,  February,  1909;  “So  Sleepy”, 
June,  1909;  “Easter-Lilies”  (front-cover),  April, 
1911;  “Damon  and  Pythias”,  December,  1912; 
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photographer  of  exceptional  ability  and  success. 
Outside  of  her  professional  field  activities,  she 
occasionally  engages  in  pictorial  work — genre  and 
landscape,  where  she  has  also  achieved  enviable 
success,  as  the  issues  of  this  magazine,  from  1904 
to  1916,  amply  testify.  For  a number  of  years, 
Miss  Bingham  was  associate-editor  of  Photo- 
Era  Magazine.  On  account  of  the  increasing 
demands  of  her  studio-business,  which  she  car- 
ried on  at  the  same  time,  she  was  obliged  to 
relinquish  her  editorial  position,  and  also  her 
participation  in  competitions  and  pictorial  exhibi- 
tions, although  her  love  of  nature,  now  and  then, 
receives  an  appeal  which  her  sympathetic  and 
expressive  camera  cannot  resist. 


“Home-Portraiture”  (group),  January,  1913; 
“Breakers",  August  ami  “A  Summer  Sunset", 
1913;  “Still-Life”,  January;  “Kapell-Briicke" 
(Lucerne),  February;  “Day  Dreams”,  March; 
“Foxglove”,  April;  "My  Sold  Doth  Magnify  the 
Lord”,  December,  1914;  “A  Christmas-Eve 
Dream”,  December,  191.5;  “An  Easter  Triptych 
(front-cover),  March;  “Partridge-Nest”,  June; 
“Sunrise!’,  November;  “Christmas-Morn”  (front- 
cover)  and  “The  Outgoing  Tide”,  December, 
1916;  “River-View”,  February;  “Her  Christmas- 
Prayer”  and  “Christmas-Morn”  (cover),  Decem- 
ber, 1919;  “Lake  and  Mountains”,  March,  1920. 

The  following  is  a partial  list  of  pictures  by 
Miss  Bingham  that  have  received  prizes  and  were 
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otherwise  honored.  “Mischief”,  fifth  prize  in 
Class  A,  and  “The  Pasture-Road”,  first  prize, 
Class  B,  both  in  Photo-Era  Third  Annual  Com- 
petition, January,  1905;  “Responsibility”,  Third 
American  Photographic  Salon,  April,  1907; 


“Spring-Blossoms”,  second  prize,  landscape  class, 
P.A.  of  N.E.,  October,  1908;  “Dreams”,  fourth 
prize,  Class  A,  February,  1908;  “The  Bead- 
Bag”,  third  prize  in  “Copying  Works  of  Art”, 
Photo-Era  Competition. — Editor.] 


Methods  of  Treatment 

HERBERT  B.  BERNSTEIN 


FEW  weeks  ago,  in  a book  of 
Scottish  stories,  I ran  across  a 
series  of  pictures  that  were  re- 
markable in  the  perversity  of 
their  interest;  for,  according  to 
Medes  and  Persians,  they  should 
have  been  failures.  They  contrived  to  violate 
every  possible  photographic  precept;  but,  even 
so,  were  likeable.  Considering  this  a direct 
challenge  to  what  knowledge  I have,  I tried  to 
discover  their  secret  attractive  power;  but, 
dissect  as  I might,  I could  arrive  at  no  more 
than  one  conclusion — their  natural  hoir  ~«ss. 

As  I read  the  narratives  I met  the  people;  and, 
as  I turned  up  the  illustrations,  they  seemed  to 
step  out  of  the  pages  and  greet  me. 

Let  me  try  to  describe  several  of  the  pictures 
to  you  to  show  a few  of  the  disadvantages  that 
are  nullified.  There  is,  for  example,  “The 
Minister  in  the  Manse  Garden”  in  which  the 
brilliantly  lighted  background,  bisected  by  some 
dark,  bold  trees,  is  separated  by  a heavy  "black 
hedge  from  the  equally  bright  foregro"  ’ Aich, 
in  turn,  is  trisected  by  the  Minis,  d a 

clothes-line  pole.  Such  is  the  influence  the 
Minister’s  pose,  however,  that,  both  the  summery 
meadows  and  elothes-pole  go  to  suggest  peace — 
the  mission  of  the  clergy.  An  interesting  note 
is  that  trimming  could  not  materially  help 
the  picture  without,  at  the  same  time,  detracting 
from  it.  I tried  it. 

Most  of  the  others  suffered  from  similar 
faults,  such  as  bad  lighting  and  distracting 
highlights,  poor  arrangement  and  multiplicity 
of  detail.  “Mrs.  MacFayden”,  for  another 
instance,  has  lost  all  her  features  in  a dazzling 
glare;  but  oh!  the  care  she  is  taking  of  that 
old  grandfather’s  clock!  She  makes  us  think 
of  all  our  dearest  keepsakes. 

The  illustrator  has  gone  into  the  lives  of  his 
people  and  depicted  them  as  they  are,  not  as 
they  might  be  drawn.  I do  not  doubt — to  do 
so  would  be  heresy — that  a more  consummate 
artistry  could  have  produced  these  same  effects 
without  the  intrusion  of  conflicting  details; 


but — and  here  is  the  vital  point — art  or  no, 
the  spirit  of  the  people  lives  in  these  photographs. 

Such,  in  essence,  was  the  effect  the  illustra- 
tions in  that  little  volume  had  on  me.  As  I 
studied  them,  point  by  point,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  there  was  much  in  their  suggestion  which 
could  help  us  in  our  every-day  pictorial  problems. 
One  of  the  latter,  to  which  we  might  well  give 
careful  thought,  is  this:  Does  it  not  often 
appear  as  if,  in  the  constant  repetition  of  “tech- 
nically good”,  we  are  losing  sight  of  something 
bigger,  something  vastly  more  important; 
namely,  the  spirit  of  the  picture  itself?  We 
talk  and  think  of  the  mechanics  as  being  able 
to  make  or  ruin  our  work;  then,  here  come 
these  few  bits  of  halftone  and  upset  our  tra- 
ditions entirely. 

Our  point  here  can  be  very  well  illustrated 
by  a common  case  in  our  experiences.  We 
may  take  two  portraits  under  exactly  the  same 
physical  conditions,  develop  and  print  them 
together;  one  may  turn  out  to  be  a perfect 
likeness  to  the  same  extent  that  the  other  is  a 
ludicrous  caricature  simply  because  the  sitter  was 
at  ease  in  the  first  case  and  not  in  the  second. 
The  evident  solution,  the  one,  in  fact,  most 
often  reiterated,  is  to  make  the  subject  relax. 
We  cannot  expect  him  to  come  even  halfway, 
since  he  is  less  acquainted  with  camera-lore 
than  wre  are;  we  must  actually  unbend  for  him. 
Every  authority  on  portraiture  advises  the  worker 
to  seek  for  key-characteristics,  and  repeats 
this  advice  so  often  that  no  beginner  even  can 
fail  to  have  heard  it  at  least  once.  Should  not 
this  same  logic  apply  to  the  other  branches  ol 
photography?  In  every  landscape,  street-scene, 
interior,  or  genre  there  is  some  feature  that 
bespeaks  the  whole;  why  not  hunt  it  more 
assiduously?  Let  us  once  learn  to  recognise 
true  values  and,  even  though  the  execution  be 
somewhat  w'eak,  success  must  follow. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  subordinate 
place  held  by  the  development  processes,  so 
much  that  it  may  be  accepted  as  axiomatic 
that  control  of  the  exposure  is  the  only  depend- 
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able  means  of  varying  the  final  result.  This 
point  fits  nicely  into  the  idea  we  are  trying  to 
present.  Modification  of  the  negative  and  print 
may  go  a long  way  to  make  the  picture  beauti- 
ful but  they  cannot  make  it  lifelike  if  life  has 
not  been  in  it  from  the  first.  Once  the  shutter 
lias  closed,  the  human  aspect  of  the  print  has 
been  sealed.  We  should,  therefore,  concentrate 
every  effort  on  the  latent  image,  doing  so,  if 
necessary,  at  the  expense  of  the  visible.  Let 
us  assure  ourselves  of  the  life  of  the  picture 
and  depend  on  the  finish  to  come,  as  I believe 
it  inevitably  must,  along  the  follow-up  of  careful 
workmanship. 

Contrast  with  the  ordinary  procedure.  We 
usually  jump  to  the  first  conclusion  presented 
to  us,  especially  if  it  bears  what  seem  to  be  the 
obvious  marks  of  possibility;  we,  therefore, 
adopt  the  rule  of  ‘‘perfect  finishing”  because  of 
its  surface  importance,  and  spend  hours  of 
valuable  time  working  a beautiful  sepia  tone 
into  a print  so  lifeless  that,  after  the  first  temporal 
importance  has  passed  away,  it  means  nothing. 
Disregarding  all  those  truisms  about  practice 
on  unimportant  bits  bringing  perfection  of  the 
toning  and  other  hyper-processes  on  the  big 
things,  consider  how  much  more  it  would  mean 
to  the  beginner  if  he  spent  an  equal  amount 
of  effort  in  studying  the  master-works  that 
show  the  spirit  he  should  so  ardently  desire 
to  portray.  (An  amusing  question  to  debate 
might  be:  If  the  glow  of  life  were  in  a picture, 
would  it  need  any  extra  chromatic  decorations?) 

The  tabulated  answers  would  prove  interest- 
ing if  we  each  of  us  asked  ourselves,  “What 
goal  have  I striven  for?  What  has  been  my 
aim?”  We  may  easily  determine  the  answer 
bv  looking  through  the  files  of  our  old  prints 
to  note  what  percentage  can  regenerate  the 
original  feeling  that  caused  us  to  make  them 
as  we  did.  After  all,  this  is  the  only  real  test 
of  worth,  since  they  were  made  neither  to  use 
up  films  nor  to  obtain  topographical  records. 
Our  picture,  if  true,  must  preserve  something 
of  the  atmosphere  of  the  occasion  it  records. 
This  we  must  concede,  or  give  up  our  hobby. 

One  might  cite,  to  explain  the  dearth  of 
animate  pictures  in  his  album,  the  admitted 
fact  that  these  are  the  hardest  to  produce.  I 
will  accept  the  reproof,  but —have  the  later 
attempts  shown  a marked  improvement  over  the 
earlier  or  do  the  good  ones  appear  spasmodically, 
accidentally  as  it  were?  Unless  we  can  show, 
as  time  passes,  a greater  and  greater  percentage 
of  successes  of  the  sort,  we  cannot  claim  to  have 
made  true  progress. 

Since  it  is  advantageous  to  define  clearly  our 
position  and  maintain  it,  let  us  consider  from 


what  angle  one  should  approach  photography, 
the  technical  or  the  human.  I favor  the  latter 
method  for  reasons  already  discussed.  If  we 
put  our  keenest  attention  on  productive  methods, 
we  are  apt  to  get  no  further  than  good,  admirable 
work,  producing  prints  that  are  perfect  but 
which,  in  the  final  analysis,  mean  nothing. 
If.  on  the  other  hand,  we  try  hardest  to  capture 
the  inner  meaning  of  the  subject,  whatever  it 
may  be,  we  automatically  do  our  best  throughout 
the  finishing  processes,  lest  we  undo  our  basic 
result.  The  latter  way,  with  the  careful  worker, 
must  include  the  former;  the  converse,  however, 
is  not  necessarily  true. 

The  How  of  it  is  a matter  of  personality;  the 
way  we  do  this  will  be  the  way  we  do  other  things. 
The  most  important  point  is  that  we  do  it, 
whether  well  or  badly  does  not  make  much 
difference  at  first,  provided  we  go  ahead.  We 
cannot  read  exact  directions  as  to  these  Hows, 
because  humanity  is  not  an  affair  of  books.  Prob- 
ably, the  only  set  rules  that  could  be  made  are: 
observe;  and,  analyse.  We  must  learn  to  see 
what  passes  before  us;  we  must  practise  that 
analytic  art  which  will  reveal  the  lodes  that  at- 
tract us;  we  must  learn,  most  difficult  of  all,  to 
fix  the  attraction  in  the  unstable  silver. 

There  is  hardly  need  to  enumerate  the  many 
situations  we  have  to  deal  with;  whole  flocks  of 
them  will  parade  into  view  before  us  upon  reading 
this;  such  as,  Sunday  clothes.  The  photographer 
does  not  live  who  has  not,  at  some  time  or  other, 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  doting  mother  who 
insists  that  a child  must  not  have  its  picture 
snapped  while  in  its  play-garments.  There  ought 
to  be  an  unwritten  law  prohibiting  the  camerist 
from  photographing  anybody  who  is  dressed  in 
his  “best”  suit.  (Such  an  edict  would  be  hard  on 
the  ignorant  and  innocent;  but  the  guilty  must 
be  deprived  of  their  charters,  suffer  who  may.) 
Make  up  your  own  list  of  crimes.  I have  not 
the  heart  to  do  so;  the  tragedies  would  depress 
me  so  that  my  tears  would  blot  out  the  words. 

Let  us  not  lose  ourselves  in  a maze  of  mechan- 
ics. If  forced  to.  let  us  even  sacrifice  some  of  the 
surface  to  the  meaning  as  in  the  cases  I spoke  of 
in  the  beginning  of  this  paper.  I do  not  believe 
it  will  be  so  infeasible  though,  for  if  we  use  a 
reasonable  amount  of  care,  we  must  do  good  work 
anyway;  and,  if  we  do  not,  what  is  the  use  of  try- 
ing to  accomplish  anything  at  all?  When  we 
come  down  to  facts,  there  is  no  way  to  depict  the 
heart  of  a situation  by  doing  else  than  depicting 
the  heart  and  not  the  lineaments.  Let  us  do  this, 
and  we  shall  obtain  pictures  which,  though  the 
craftsmanship  leave  something  to  be  desired,  will 
give  a more  pleasant  thrill  to  the  beholder  than 
he  could  otherwise  obtain. 
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The  Beauty  and  Mystery  of  Light 

FRANK  LA  BAU  HILLER 


HODERN  photography  is  wonderful. 

The  one  thing  that  it  lacks,  is  the 
fact  that  we  have  not  yet  discovered 
all  of  the  beauty  and  all  of  the 
I mystery  of  natural  light.  Light  is 
so  evasive  that  forever  it  will  increase  the  subtlety 
of  the  problem.  Light  is  a mystery,  for  it  seems 
to  delight  in  the  mysterious  subtleties  of  color- 
value.  It’s  forever  changing.  Who  ever  saw 
two  sunsets  alike?  Into  each  one  are  woven 
tissues  of  totally  different  values  of  light. 

In  photography,  the  real  beauty  of  even  the 
simplest  things  depends  upon  the  light  in  which 
they  are  seen . A photographer,  to  make  us  share 
the  artistic  feeling  and  sentiment  of  his  picture, 
and  give  us  a real  impression  of  intimacy  with  it, 
must  first  appeal  to  our  senses.  The  more  he 
realises  this,  the  more  will  those  who  look  on  his 
picture  realise  the  value  of  it.  Occasionally,  you 
see  a photograph  that  seems  filled  with  lighted 
atmosphere.  God-given  light  with  which  we  are 
all  familiar.  Although  the  subject  may  not  be 
familiar  to  us.  the  natural  exquisiteness  of  it  is 
familiar  and  we  like  it.  If  it's  a landscape  or  a 
marine  and  we  are  conscious  that  we  have  seen 
somewhere  just  such  a rhythmic  harmony  of 
light,  why,  we  share  with  the  photographer  a 
certain  intimacy — we  look  at  the  picture  again. 
We  appreciate  it  the  more  as  we  grow  more  inti- 
mate with  it.  If  the  picture  seems  unnatural  to 
us,  we  get  a different  impression. 

Most  photographers — and  I include  profes- 
sional as  well  as  amateurs — overlook  the  real 
value  of  natural  light.  I do  not  mean  vivid  con- 
trasts of  light  and  shade,  but  just  the  glory  that 
those  wonderful  old-world  painters,  both  natu- 
ralistic and  realistic,  found  in  the  natural  light 
of  the  sun  and  moon  and  sky,  and  even  the  air. 


We  have  all  seen,  like  Tennyson,  “The  waves 
of  light  that  went  over  the  wheat,”  and  how  often 
in  the  woods  of  a late  afternoon  have  we  seen 
“glorious  bits  of  light-shone-color  from  the  sky, 
dancing  into  the  woods” — lights  that  are  all  in 
the  picture  which  the  world  still  calls  Corot’s 
masterpiece.  Just  light  from  Heaven  that 
Velasquez,  Rembrandt,  and  Correggio  composed 
such  wonderful  harmonies  from,  which  the  world 
for  centuries  has  been  unable  to  duplicate. 
Maybe,  the  photographer  will.  It’s  just  this  re- 
flected light  that  means  such  great  value  of  color, 
that  modern  photographers  must  go  after  and  get 
to  make  their  work  famous. 

We  must  realise  that  color  is  light.  The  glory 
and  grandeur  of  a sunset  is  the  glory  of  light  and 
color;  but  take  away  the  light  and  there  is  no 
color,  for  color  is  light.  I wish  that  natural  light 
was  not  a mystery  and  I also  wish  that  someone 
with  more  brains  than  I have  got  would  write  a 
book  about  it.  The  wrong  effect  of  light  has 
spoiled  a lot  of  pictures. 

I remember  as  a child  I stuck  a cheap  litho- 
graph over  my  bed.  A copy  of  a Rousseau,  the 
center  of  which  was  a big  oak-tree — a Fon- 
tainebleau oak  of  history.  Rousseau  and  Fon- 
tainebleau meant  nothing  to  me;  but  the  strength 
and  vigor  of  the  big  oak  did.  To  me  it  was  the 
“big  oak”  on  our  farm.  Without  my  knowing 
it,  the  grandeur  of  Rousseau’s  effort  aroused  in 
me  a big  emotion  and  all  because  the  light  crept 
around  the  big  trunk  and  through  the  leaves  in 
just  such  a way  as  it  did  on  “my  big  oak.” 
When  we  photographers  get  more  of  this  God- 
given  light  into  our  pictures,  the  bigger  we  are 
going  to  make  our  work,  and  the  more  valuable 
will  be  our  pictures,  not  only  to  ourselves  but 
to  those  whom  we  are  eager  to  please. 


It  is  said  that  this  world  has  no  place  for  the 
dreamer — the  man  with  a vision.  However, 
recent  events  appear  to  disprove  this  statement. 
In  fact,  they  demonstrate  that  without  the  man 
of  vision  this  world  would  soon  lose  its  incentive 
to  attain  high  standards  in  international  rela- 
tionships, society  and  the  arts.  In  photography, 
it  is  the  worker  with  a vision  that  eventually 
occupies,  with  honor  and  dignity,  the  position 
reserved  for  them  who  strive  and  win.  In  all 


worthy  undertakings,  there  must  first  be  the 
vision;  and,  then,  the  practical  application  of 
high  ideals  to  the  needs  of  the  world.  The 
strides  made  in  pictorial  photography  prove  that 
there  is  a place  for  the  worker  who,  actuated  by 
true  vision,  seeks  to  express  that  which  will  ever 
be  a joy  to  others  and  a credit  to  himself.  In 
pictorial  photography,  we  have  a great  oppor- 
tunity. It  is  for  us  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

A.  H.  B. 
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ON  THE  WILD  NORTH  COAST  WILLIAM  NORRIE 


The  Illustrations  in  Photo-Era 

CORRESPONDENT  complains  that  we 
publish  “fuzzytypes”  and  too  much  “soft- 
focus  stuff.”  Piioto-Era  pleads  not  guilty.  The 
above  criticism,  which  is  the  only  one  we  have  re- 
ceived in  a very  long  time,  i elates  specially  to  the 
reproductions,  in  the  December  number,  of 
Thomas  S.  Carpenter’s  pictures  of  Florida.  Our 
correspondent  fails  to  appreciate  the  fact  that 
Photo-Era  tries  to  keep  its  readers  informed  with 
regard  to  the  various  methods  of  artistic  ex- 
pression employed  by  serious  and  progressive 
workers.  For  instance,  in  the  important  art- 
exhibitions  of  to-day  are  included  not  only  con- 
ventional expressions  in  painting  and  sculpture, 
but  caprices  of  artists  who  think  that  they  have 
a new  message  to  convey.  It  is  not  for  the  ex- 
hibition-committees to  consider  the  status,  aims 
or  whims  of  these  ultra-modern  artists,  be  they 
cubists,  futurists,  dataists,  post-impressionists,  or 
what  not.  Ludicrous  as  some  of  these  attempts 
may  appear  to  the  layman,  or  to  the  casual  ob- 
server, they  may  contain  the  germ  of  a valuable 
thought;  and  progressive  and  enterprising  art- 
exhibitors  consider  it  their  duty  to  keep  the  public 
informed  of  these  and  other  manifestations  in 
art.  It  sometimes  happens  that  these  expressions 
are  nothing  more  than  indications  of  disordered 
minds,  and,  as  such,  are  not  regarded  seriously 
by  competent  critics  and  discriminating  art- 
lovers.  The  new  prophets  of  this  class  soon  pass 
into  oblivion,  as  the  result  of  their  false  and  ill- 
conceived  notions. 

When  Photo-Era  is  offered,  in  all  seriousness, 
extremes  in  photographic  expression — extremes 
that  manifest  only  the  abnormal  or  the  dis- 
torted, it  does  not  accord  them  serious  considera- 
tion; least  of  all  does  it  go  to  the  trouble  to  repro- 
duce them  in  its  pages.  Therefore,  if  a reader 
regards  faithful  reproductions  of  legitimate  print- 
ing-processes, such  as  gum-bichromate  and  brom- 
oil,  as  unworthy  of  the  standard  set  by  Photo- 
Era  Magazine,  or  its  reputation,  he  shows  that 
he  is  not  interested  in  the  progress  photography 
is  making  in  pictorial  expression,  and  that  he 
continues  to  prefer  conventional,  sharply  focused 
records,  to  pictures  that  excel  in  imaginative 
quality  and  breadth  of  treatment.  Fortunately, 
such  unreasonable  objectors  are  rare  in  these 
days  of  advanced  thought  and  practice. 


Overcoming  a Difficult  Pose 

IT  is  all  very  well  for  men  to  criticise  the  present 
style  of  girls’  coiffure  which,  especially  among 
actresses,  is  carried  to  extreme — hiding  not  only 
the  ears  but  part  of  the  cheeks.  When  joked 
about  hiding  her  supposedly  pretty  ears,  a certain 
young  lady  quickly  retorted,  “Well;  how  about 
the  men  seven  hundred  years  ago?"  Thinking 
that  she  was  trying  to  fool  him,  the  critic  at  once 
challenged  her  and  asked  her  to  be  more  definite. 
She  quickly  answered,  "There’s  Dante  whose 
anniversary  you  have  been  celebrating  lately. 
Look  at  the  long  ear-laps  lie  wore!  That  was  the 
style  in  those  classic  days.”  The  critic  had  noth- 
ing more  to  say.  This  incident  brings  up  the 
question  as  to  what  photographers  think  of  this 
style  of  arranging  the  hair.  Some  of  the  portrait- 
men  who  find  it  impossible  to  give  a pleasing 
pose  to  the  feminine  head  where  the  ears  are  very 
large,  ill-shaped,  or  turned  outward  quite  unbe- 
comingly, are  glad  to  be  relieved  of  this  trying 
task.  Indeed,  the  Editor  finds  that  many  photog- 
raphers welcome  these  ear-puffs  and  hope  that 
they  may  long  continue  to  be  the  fashion. 

The  Tripod  and  Better  Pictures 

T is  well  known  that  the  work  of  the  average 
snapshooter  is  marred  by  faults  that  could 
have  been  easily  avoided  had  the  camera  rested 
on  a tripod  during  the  exposure;  but  he  prefers 
to  risk  failure  than  to  be  bothered  with  a tripod, 
however  light  and  compact  it  may  be.  He  should 
know  that  snapshots  of  wood-interiors  and 
certain  winter-subjects  cannot  be  photographed 
successfully,  except  with  a high-class  reflecting- 
camera,  or  any  other  type  of  camera  used  with 
a tripod,  and  when  the  light  is  at  its  best.  Nat- 
urally, with  the  lens  at  “F/16  and  shutter  at 
1/25  second,  November,  8 a.m.”  (data  which 
accompanied  a wretchedly  executed  winter- 
scene  shown  the  Editor,  recently),  underexposure 
is  the  inevitable  result.  Only  an  expert  and 
careful  camerist  avoids  such  faults  as  under- 
exposure, blurred  definition,  poor  spacing,  linear 
distortion,  decapitated  figures  and  slanting 
waterlines — faults  which  characterise  the  work 
of  the  average  snapshooter.  The  only  remedy, 
therefore,  is  a tripod  and  its  intelligent  use, 
and  a good  spirit-level  attached  to  the  camera. 
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ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Advanced  Competition 

Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 

Prizes  *> 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5  00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Era  Maga- 
zine, or  in  books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first 
prize  may  have  a solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design, 
suitably  engraved. 


Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  photog- 
raphers of  ability  and  in  good  standing — amateur 
or  professional. 

2.  Mo  more  than  two  subjects  may  be  en* 
tered,  but  they  must  represent,  throughout, 
the  personal,  unaided  work  of  competi* 
tors.  Remember  that  subjects  which  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not 
eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold, 
or  entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  be • 
fore  Photo-Era  Magazine  awards  are 
announced.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface 
and  sepias  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should 
be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  having  the  same 
gradations  and  detail.  All  prints  should  be  mounted 
on  stiff  boards. 

3.  Unsuccessful  ■prints  will  be  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data. 

4.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker's  name  and 
address,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  name  and  month  of 
competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a letter,  sent 
separately,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  light,  plate  or 
film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop  used,  exposure, 
developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose  return-postage  in 
this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent  for  a 2-cent  stamp.  Be 
sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every  print  ex* 
actly  for  what  competition  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era  Magazine,  unless 
otherwise  requested  by  the  contestant.  However,  this 
does  not  prevent  the  photographer  from  disposing  of 
other  prints  from  such  negatives  after  he  shall  have 
received  official  recognition. 

6.  On  account  of  the  present  high  prices  of  paper 
and  cardboard,  competitors  may  send  large  prints 
mounted  with  narrow  margins;  but  in  every  case, 
prints  should  be  protected  by  strong,  stiff  boards,  or 
of  a kind  that  bends  slightly  without  breaking.  Large 
packages  may  be  sent  by  express  (prepaid). 

7.  Competitors  who  have  won  three  first  prizes 
within  a twelve-month,  become  ineligible  for  two 
years  thereafter.  The  too  frequent  capture  of  the 
first  prize  by  one  and  the  same  competitor  tends  to 
discourage  other  participants  and  to  make  the  com- 
petitions appear  one-sided  and  monotonous. 


Awards  —Indoor-Genres 
Closed  December  31,  1921 

First  Prize:  Bertran  F.  Hawley. 

Second  Prize:  Millie  Hoops. 

Third  Prize:  D.  Vincent  Smith. 

Honorable  Mention:  F.  E.  Bronson,  C.  M.  Camp- 
bell, H.  L.  Fairfield,  Karl  Fichtner,  R.  A.  King,  S.  G. 
Kobayashi,  C.  A.  Major,  Alexander  Murray,  F.  H. 
Rogers,  Edgar  L.  Smith,  Mr.  E.  V.  Wenzell,  Sanford 
A.  Whiting,  Leopold  Zwarg. 

Subjects  for  Competition — 1922 

“Winter-Sports.”  Closes  January  31. 
“Home-Portraits.”  Closes  February  28. 
“Child-Studies.”  Closes  March  31. 

“Still-Life.”  Closes  April  30. 

“Bridges.”  Closes  May  31. 

“M  arines.”  Closes  June  30. 

“Landscapes  with  Figures.”  Closes  July  31. 
“Summer-Sports.”  Closes  August  31. 

“ Parks.”  Closes  September  30. 

“Architectural  Subjects.”  Closes  October  31. 
“Domestic  Pets.”  Closes  November  30. 
“Indoor-Genres.”  Closes  December  31. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

Competitors  Should  Mind  the  Rules 

Competitors,  in  the  Advanced  Workers’  and  Be- 
ginners’ Competitions,  are  inclined  to  ignore  some  of 
the  rules,  one  of  w'hich  is  that  the  name  and  address  of 
sender,  also  name,  month  and  kind  of  competition  must 
be  written  plainly  on  the  back  of  each  print.  Other- 
wise, how  is  the  jury  to  know? 

This  is  often  the  reason  why  careless  entrants  wonder 
what  has  become  of  their  prints.  Let  them  be  more 
careful  in  the  future.  We  will  do  our  part,  gladly. 

We  are  eager  to  make  these  competitions  of  practical 
value  and  benefit  to  every  entrant.  However,  to 
serve  each  one  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  we  must  have 
the  necessary  information. 
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PIPE-DREAMS  IN  CAMP 


BERTRAN  F.  HAWLEY 


FIRST  PRIZE INDOOR-GENRES 


Blaming  the  Lens 

The  growing  use  of  large-aperture  lenses  calls  for 
much  more  skill  and  care  in  their  working  than  most 
workers  realise,  remarks  a writer  in  The  British  Journal, 
as  conditions  under  which  an  instrument  with  an 
initial  aperture  of  F/8  will  work  quite  satisfactorily 
are  not  at  all  ideal  when  the  aperture  is  increased  to 
F/3  or  even  F/4.5.  We  have  recently  had  complaints 
as  to  the  performance  of  lenses  of  high  reputation,  the 
charges  being  that  they  were  deficient  in  covering-power 
and  that  they  had  even  less  depth  of  definition  than 
could  have  been  reasonably  expected. 

Before  condemning  a lens,  it  should  be  ascertained 
beyond  all  doubt  that  the  fault  is  not  in  the  camera. 
The  present  tendency  is  to  build  cameras  with  the 
idea  of  portability  rather  than  rigidity,  and  it  is 
probable  that  this  is  to  blame  for  many  defects  for 
which  the  lens  is  blamed.  Most  very  rapid  lenses  are 
fitted  to  light  hand-cameras,  and  these  are  more 
easily  put  out  of  alignment  than  most  people  are 
aware.  Cameras  in  which  the  front  is  supported  by 
metal  uprights  call  for  very  careful  usage,  as  they  are 
easily  strained  to  an  extent  that  will  vitiate  the  per- 
formance of  the  most  perfect  lens.  It  is  difficult  to 
detect  this  by  any  ordinary  method  of  inspection  or 
measurement,  especially  when  the  front  is  much 
smaller  than  the  plate,  so  that  recourse  must  be  made 
to  some  such  device  as  that  which  we  believe  was 


first  suggested  by  Messrs.  Taylor,  Taylor  and  Hobson. 
It  is  the  use  of  a small  but  delicate  spirit-level.  Assum- 
ing that  the  groundglass  is  parallel  with  the  back  frame 
of  the.  camera,  the  latter  is  stood  upon  a carefully- 
leveled  surface,  and  the  level  placed  upon  the  front 
cell  of  the  lens.  If  the  bubble  is  stationary  while  the 
level  is  turned  round  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
necessary  degree  of  parallelism  exists.  Greater  ac- 
curacy may  be  attained  by  leveling  a glass-plate  upon 
three  screws,  and  after  removing  the  plate,  standing 
the  focusing-screen  directly  upon  the  screw-points  or 
heads,  as  the  case  may  be.  This  eliminates  any 
error  which  might  occur  from  unevenness  in  the  back 
frame  due  to  inequality  in  leather-covering  or  the 
slight  projection  of  fittings.  This  test  will  not,  of 
course,  indicate  whether  the  error,  if  any,  is  due  to  the 
front  or  back  of  the  camera  being  out  of  alignment; 
it  may  be  that  in  some  cases  the  central  position  of 
the  swingback  has  been  incorrectly  marked  or  that  its 
fittings  have  been  strained. 

Next  in  importance  to  parallelism  of  front  and  back 
comes  the  register  of  the  plateholders  with  the  focusing- 
screen  or  the  scale  of  distances.  This,  when  working 
with  large  apertures,  must  be  extremely  accurate,  for 
although  it  may  not  be  so  wrong  as  to  give  the  impres- 
sion of  general  unsharpness,  it  may  so  far  disturb  the 
relative  positions  of  the  pointer  or  screen  as  to  give  the 
effect  that  the  lens  is  lacking  in  depth,  the  fact  being 
that  all  the  available  depth  is  in  front  or  behind  the  point 
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upon  which  the  lens  was  supposed  to  be  focused.  Plate- 
holders  and  screens  of  the  ordinary  type  are  easily 
tested  by  means  of  a simple  depth-gauge  consisting 
of  a stout  strip  of  wood  through  which  a screw  passes. 
The  strip  is  placed  across  the  frame  of  the  plateholders 
or  screen  and  the  screw  turned  until  it  just  touches  the 
surface  of  the  groundglass  or  plate.  We  have  found 
it  a good  plan  to  place  a cigarette-paper  between  the 
screw-point  and  the  glass  and  to  bring  the  screw  down 
till  it  only  just  allows  the  paper  to  be  withdrawn. 
This  is  more  certain  than  trusting  to  inspection  of  the 
contact,  for  if  the  spring  behind  the  plate  is  weak 
the  screw  may  press  it  down,  and  in  such  a case  there 
would  be  enough  pressure  to  hold  the  paper.  It  is  desir- 
able to  test  various  parts  of  the  surface,  as  it  is  possible 
that  one  end  of  the  plate  may  be  farther  from  the  lens 
than  another.  As  an  illustration  of  the  necessity  for 
accuracy  in  register,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a well- 
known  optician  uses  for  testing  a plateholder  of  which 
the  frame  is  made  of  stout  brass,  the  focusing  being 


effected  upon  a groundglass-plate,  which  is  replaced  by 
the  sensitive  plate  for  exposure. 

The  scale-focusing  arrangement  often  leaves  much  to 
be  desired,  even  assuming  that  the  distances  are 
accurately  marked.  The  principal  fault  is  too  great  a 
distance  between  the  pointer  and  the  engraved  surface. 
In  such  a case  it  is  difficult  to  set  the  scale  twice  to 
exactly  the  same  point.  Bending  or  twisting  of  the 
pointer  increases  the  risk  of  error. 

A supposed  lack  of  covering-power  is  sometimes 
caused  by  constructional  defects  in  the  camera  or 
exposing  shutter.  An  inner  frame  may  actually  ob- 
struct the  field  of  the  lens;  or  a before  or  behind-lens 
shutter,  by  reason  of  too  small  an  opening,  may  do  the 
same  thing.  If  this  be  suspected  the  lens  should  be 
fitted  upon  a camera  of  sufficiently  large  size  to  allow 
of  the  whole  circle  of  illumination  being  received  upon 
the  groundglass. 

Unsatisfactory  definition  of  the  image,  as  a whole, 
may  be.  but  seldom  is,  due  to  faulty  construction  of 
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the  lens;  but  is  more  often  caused  by  some  injury 
which  has  disturbed  the  adjustments.  A common 
cause  is  careless  fitting  to  a between-lens  shutter.  If 
the  lens  has  been  fitted  by  the  maker  there  is  little 
likelihood  of  this,  but  if  a camera-maker  has  done  the 
work  it  is  possible  that  he  may  have  gone  wrong  in 
several  ways.  The  faces  of  the  mount  may  not  be 
parallel,  the  front  and  back  tubes  may  not  be  con- 
centric, or,  a most  important  point,  the  separation 
between  the  components  may  be  altered.  It  has 
occurred  that  when  the  length  of  the  lens-tube  has 
prevented  a camera  from  closing,  the  workman  has 
calmly  turned  down  the  tube  until  it  is  short  enough. 
When  such  fitting  has  taken  place  it  is  a necessary 
precaution  to  compare  the  work  of  the  lens  in  the 
shutter  with  that  which  has  been  done  with  it  in  the 
original  tube. 

Good  lenses  should  be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible. 
Constant  unscrewing  of  the  cells  for  cleaning  is  apt  to 
wear  the  threads  and  destroy  the  centering,  and  on  no 
account  should  the  glasses  be  removed  from  their  cells, 
the  turning  of  a lens  of  a few  degrees  having  some- 
times a distinctly  prejudicial  effect. 

If  a lens  does  not  come  up  to  the  purchaser’s  expecta- 
tions, the  safe  and  proper  course  is  to  send  it  direct  to 
the  makers  for  inspection  and  report.  It  is  as  detri- 
mental to  the  maker  as  to  the  user  for  a faulty  instru- 
ment to  be  in  circulation,  and  if  the  lens  be  actually 
faulty  it  will  probably  be  put  right  without  charge, 
even  if  the  fault  be  not  acknowledged.  We  recently 
handled  a lens  by  a good  maker,  which  was  obviously 
defective,  and  on  returning  it  were  informed  that  one 
of  the  combinations  belonged  to  another  series.  It 
was  immediately  put  right  free  of  all  cost. 


Ill-Success  in  Toning  Bromide  and  Gaslight 
Developing-Papers 

The  complaint  is  often  made  by  amateurs,  and 
especially  beginners,  that  they  cannot  obtain  from 
the  directions  for  toning  bromide  and  so-called  gas- 
light-papers  the  expected  results,  and  that  the  color 
comes  out  too  pale  and  unsatisfactory.  But  often 
enough,  the  cause  of  this  fault  is  not  in  the  toning- 
bath  itself,  in  some  untoward  circumstance  or  incorrect 
use  of  it,  but  in  the  preparation  of  the  prints  to  be 
toned.  The  results  of  the  toning,  as  is  well  known,  are 
different  if  a clear  and  strong  or  a foggy  or  light  print 
are  treated  with  the  same  toning-solution;  and  the 
effect  is  different  if  the  print  is  left  for  too  short  a 
time  in  the  bath  and  when  it  is  fully  toned.  If  the 
original  print  came  out  poor  in  color,  the  following 
toning  will  surely  show  the  same  defect.  These  funda- 
mentals are  too  little  attended  to  in  spite  of  the  warn- 
ings in  the  formulas  for  toning,  expressly  calling  atten- 
tion to  them.  The  character  of  the  print  determines 
in  a large  degree  the  quality  of  the  toning.  Further, 
it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  emulsions  on 
bromide  and  gaslight-papers  vary  greatly,  many  of 
them  giving  prints  only  of  a dark  gray;  others  give  a 
more  decided  black;  and  still  others  give  a brownish- 
black  tone.  These  characteristics  play  an  important 
idle  in  the  toning  of  the  pictures.  It  is  sometimes 
more  difficult  to  obtain  the  desired  tone  if  the  prints 
are  not  treated  in  a single  bath,  as  when  they  are 
first  bleached  and  then  toned  in  another  solution. 
The  matter  of  toning  deserves  careful  study  and  prep- 
aration. but  the  results  repay  the  effort. 

Photographische  Rundschau. 
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BY  THE  CANDLE’S  GLOW  WILLIAM  S.  DAVIS 

EXAMPLE  OF  INTERPRETATION 


Advanced  Competition — Still-Life 
Closes  April  30,  1022 

In  our  efforts  to  be  of  service  to  our  readers  and  to 
give  them  a change,  we  omitted,  the  Still-Life  competi- 
tion in  1921.  From  the  number  of  letters  and  inquiries 
we  have  received,  we  are  convinced  that  most  of  our 
correspondents  desire  to  have  this  subject  included 
again  in  this  year’s  competitions.  Hence,  we  are  glad 
to  meet  their  wishes  and  we  hope  that  they  will  interest 
others  to  prepare  and  enter  pictures. 

There  is  one  distinct  advantage  to  be  found  in  still- 
life  photography — the  subject  does  not  become  restless, 
ask  foolish  questions  or  otherwise  annoy  the  camerist. 
However,  it  is  not  the  motionless  character  of  the  sub- 
ject alone  that  must  be  dealt  with,  but  its  color  and 
artistic  arrangement.  In  this  lies  difficulty.  At  the 
outset,  it  will  be  well  for  every  contestant  to  realise 
fully  that  successful  still-life  photography  demands 
skill,  invention  and  study.  The  very  reason  that  there 


is  usually  ample  time  to  make  the  picture  should  not 
lead  the  camerist  into  the  habit  of  making  several 
exposures  and  then,  afterwards,  selecting  the  best  one 
for  exhibition.  The  worker  should  make  every  effort 
to  have  his  first  exposure  include  the  technical  and 
artistic  qualities  that  are  necessary  in  a good  picture. 

The  technical  side  of  the  subject  under  consideration 
should  prove  to  be  as  attractive  as  the  subject  itself. 
In  order  to  produce  true  values,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
master  the  use  of  a suitable  plate  or  film  in  connection 
with  the  proper  ray-filter.  The  advent  of  the  panchro- 
matic plate  has  enabled  the  camerist  to  obtain  marvel- 
ous results  in  monochrome.  Of  course,  some  subjects 
will  require  no  special  technical  treatment;  but  others 
will  test  the  camerist’s  photographic  skill  to  the  utter- 
most. Virtually,  every  plate-manufacturer  and  lens- 
maker  issues,  free  of  charge,  a booklet  on  orthochro- 
matic  photography;  and  contestants  will  do  well  to 
obtain  copies  before  attempting  still-life  subjects  that 
include  much  color.  Even  in  a picture,  such  as  the  one 
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by  William  S.  Davis — used  as  an  example  this  month — 
the  questions  of  lighting,  halation  and  values  are  very 
important.  The  matter  of  lighting  is  a study  in  itself. 
Some  subjects  cannot  be  made  by  flashlight;  others 
require  combined  daylight  and  flashlight  or  gas  and 
electric-light;  and,  still  others,  daylight  only.  The 
background  should  receive  particular  attention,  as  it  is 
imperative  that  the  eye  should  rest  on  the  subject  un- 
disturbed by  distortion  or  incongruous  accessories.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  surroundings  must 
harmonise  with  the  thought  and  subject.  No  matter 
how  beautiful  the  idea  may  be,  if  an  incongruous 
accessory  is  introduced,  the  finished  result  is  disap- 
pointing— the  spell  is  broken. 

For  some  unaccountable  reason,  the  mere  mention  of 
still-life  photography  causes  the  average  camerist  to 
visualise  a vase  filled  with  flowers  or  a basket  of  fruit. 
It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  many  that  a pair  of  over- 
alls, a dinner-pail  and  a box  of  tools  might  be  made 
into  a picture  of  artistic  interest.  The  great  trouble 
seems  to  be  that  the  average  camerist  loses  himself  in  a 
nebular  maze  of  artistic  aspirations,  instead  of  staying 
on  earth  with  the  rest  of  us  to  portray  that  which  is 
part  of  his  life  and  our  own.  Virtually,  the  entire 
success  of  a still-life  picture  depends  upon  its  artistic 
appeal.  More  often  than  not,  it  is  the  elevation  of 
something  humble  to  the  sublime  that  gives  it  the 
strongest  interest.  We  may  marvel  at  the  artistic 
interpretation  of  this  or  that  fancy  artist;  but  the  pic- 
ture that  arouses  our  emotions  is  the  one  that  is  nearest 
our  daily  lives. 

It  should  be  evident  that  the  hackneyed  theme  of 
flowers  in  a vase  or  an  overturned  basket  of  fruit  will 
not  be  specially  suited  to  this  competition.  However, 
despite  the  thousands  of  variations,  now  so  well  known, 
there  are  cases  where  a camerist  has  actually  hit  upon 
an  original  treatment  of  this  time-worn  subject.  If 
any  participant  is  convinced  that  he  has  a flower- 
picture  that  is  strikingly  original,  let  him  send  it,  by  all 
means.  Often,  it  is  fully  as  creditable  to  evolve  some- 
thing original  out  of  threadbare  material  as  it  is  to  pro- 
duce something  entirely  new.  Six  persons  never  see 
the  same  object  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  Hence, 
some  enterprising  camerist  may  see  a vase  filled  with 
flowers  in  such  a new  and  beautiful  light,  that  we  shall 
all  be  amazed  at  our  lack  of  perception. 

Still-life  subjects  are  legion.  Think  of  the  hundreds 
of  things  in  your  daily  home  or  business-life.  There  are 
infinite  possibilities  in  the  selection  and  portrayal  of 
the  tools  used  by  the  carpenter,  plumber,  painter  and 
mason.  Among  professional  men,  writers,  artists, 
physicians,  musicians  and  sculptors  use  the  “tools”  of 
their  trade,  just  as  truly  and  skilfully  as  the  carpenter 
or  the  plumber.  The  goal  to  be  attained  is  to  arrange 
these  various  “tools”  so  that  they  “live,  move  and  have 
their  being”  in  a true,  inspiring  and  beautiful  visual- 
ised thought.  An  original  and  expressive  title  fre- 
quently serves  to  stimulate  the  imagination. 

Perhaps,  the  greatest  value  of  still-life  photography 
to  the  camerist  lies  in  the  responsibility  it  imposes.  By 
that  I mean,  that  still-life  subjects  must  first  be  grouped 
and  otherwise  arranged  before  they  can  be  photo- 
graphed. The  logical  person  to  do  this  is  the  camerist 
himself,  and  by  so  doing — if  he  does  it  well — he  is 
bound  to  improve  his  technical  and  artistic  workman- 
ship. That  this  artistic  grouping  of  inanimate  objects 
is  no  small  undertaking,  is  not  apparent  until  the  worker 
makes  the  attempt.  One  of  our  prize-winning  pictures 
was  composed  of  a pistol,  powder-horn,  metal  lantern 
and  riding-coat.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  reader  is 
given  these  four  articles  to  arrange  in  a group  so  that 
the  composite  subject  will  tell  a story,  be  properly 


lighted  and  attractive  artistically.  No  doubt,  many 
readers  of  Photo-Era  Magazine  accomplish  this 
happy  result  rapidly  and  successfully;  but  I am  free  to 
confess  that  most  of  us  would  be  compelled  to  devote 
considerable  time  to  the  problem.  I can  think  of  no 
more  interesting  avocation  for  the  amateur  photog- 
rapher than  a study  of  the  infinite  possibilities  which 
lie  in  still-life  photography.  As  for  the  professional 
worker,  he  should  be  better  able  to  know  and  grasp  the 
opportunities  at  hand.  In  one  sense,  there  is  less  excuse 
for  technical  and  artistic  failure  in  still-life  photography 
for  the  reason  that  there  is  usually  ample  time  for  the 
camerist  to  make  all  necessary  preparations  before  he 
exposes  the  plate.  Often,  a photographer  may  be  ex- 
cused for  some  minor  technical  or  artistic  fault  when  he 
explains  the  circumstances  that  made  a better  picture 
impossible.  But  in  the  case  of  still-life  photography, 
the  element  of  personal  danger,  wind,  rain,  clouds, 
time  of  year  and  other  unpropitious  factors  need  not 
be  considered  very  seriously. 

With  the  aid  of  a nitrogen-filled  electric  lamp  and 
one  or  two  dift'using-screens  the  camerist  may  test  his 
skill  at  his  own  fireside.  If  electricity  is  not  available,  a 
gas-lamp  equipped  with  a Welsbach  mantle  may  be 
used  successfully.  In  the  rare  cases  where  neither 
electricity  nor  gas  can  be  utilised,  the  camerist  may 
resort  to  flashpowder.  I cannot  help  emphasising  the 
great  technical  and  artistic  opportunities  that  are  open 
to  the  intelligent  worker  in  his  own  home.  One  or  two 
evenings  devoted  to  still-life  photography  will  prove 
my  point,  that  few  branches  of  photography  are  more 
fascinating  or  of  greater  benefit  educationally.  A 
good  book  on  composition  will  help  the  camerist  im- 
mensely to  arrange  his  subjects  to  the  best  advantage. 
The  charm  of  a still-life  picture  depends  in  a great 
measure  upon  the  pleasing  arrangement  of  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  subject.  Roses  are  beautiful;  but 
they  may  be  so  arranged  in  a vase  that  their  beauty  is 
overshadowed  completely  by  poor  composition  and 
lighting.  The  camerist  will  find  himself  taxed  to  the 
utmost  to  avoid  such  pitfalls.  In  short,  the  attractive- 
ness of  any  one  part  of  the  whole  subject  will  not  “put 
over”  a badly  composed  picture. 

The  camera-and-lens  equipment  for  still-life  photog- 
raphy need  not  entail  great  expense.  Virtually  every 
box-form  and  folding  roll-film  camera  may  be  fitted 
with  a portrait-attachment  which  permits  the  worker 
to  place  the  camera  within  a short  distance  of  the  sub- 
ject. There  are  many  plate-cameras  that  are  fitted  with 
double-  or  triple-extension  bellows,  and  these  are 
specially'  adapted  to  still-life  photography  . However, 
it  should  be  clear  that  such  equipments  are  not  re- 
quired, for  witness  the  data  of  prize-winning  and 
honorable  mention  still-life  pictures.  Again,  it  is  the 
individual  and  not  the  camera  that  is  largely  respon- 
sible for  success  or  failure.  In  using  portrait-attach- 
ments on  roll-film  cameras,  it  is  well  to  follow  the 
manufacturer’s  instructions  carefully,  as  there  is  no 
groundglass  to  help  the  camerist  compose  the  picture. 
Those  who  use  plate-cameras  or  reflect  ing-cameras  are 
enabled  to  work  to  better  advantage,  although  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  final  result  will  surpass  the  work  of 
the  camerist  less  fortunately  equipped. 

This  competition  has  always  been  a popular  one,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  even  a greater  number  of  con- 
testants will  strive  for  a prize  this  year  than  ever  before. 
The  jury  is  eager  to  be  hard  put  to  select  the  winners, 
and  we  hope  that  readers  will  respond  with  a will  to 
make  this  competition  interesting  and  helpful.  Those 
who  asked  for  this  competition  will  now  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a success  of  it. 

A.  II.  B 
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Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHO  IO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Beginners’  Competition 
Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value,  $2.50. 

Second  Prize:  Value,  $1.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  “Miscellaneous” ; 

but  original  themes  are  preferred. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photographic  materials,  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manu- 
facturer who  advertises  in  Photo-Era  Magazine,  or  in 
books. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  beginners  of 
not  more  than  two  years’  practical  camera-activity, 
and  whose  work  submitted  here,  is  without  any 
practical  help  from  friend  or  professional 
expert.  A signed  statement  to  this  effect  should  ac- 
company the  data. 

2.  VVorkers  are  eligible  so  long  as  they  have  not 
won  a first  prize  in  this  competition.  Winners  of  the 
first  prize  automatically  drop  out  permanently,  but 
may  enter  prints  in  the  Advanced  Class  at  any  time. 

3.  Prints  eligible  are  contact-prints  from  234  x 334 
to  and  including  334  x 534  inches,  and  enlargements 
up  to  and  including  8x10  inches. 

4.  Prints  representing  no  more  than  two 
different  subjects,  for  any  one  competition,  and 
printed  in  any  medium  except  blue-print,  may  be 
entered.  They  should  be  simply  and  tastefully 
mounted.  Subjects  which  have  appeared 
in  other  publications  are  not  eligible, 
nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or 
entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  be- 
fore Photo=Era  Magazine  awards  are 
announced.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  sur- 
face paper  and  sepias  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction, 
and  should  be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  that 
have  the  same  gradations  and  detail. 

5.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data.  Criticism  at  request. 

0.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era  Magazine,  unless 
otherwise  requested  by  the  contestant.  However,  he 
may  dispose  of  other  prints  from  such  negatives  after 
he  shall  have  received  official  recognition. 

7.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker's  name,  ad- 
dress, instructions,  the  title  of  the  picture  arid  the  name 
and  month  of  the  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  a letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of 
date,  light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type,  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose 
return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent  for  2-cent 
stamp.  Be  sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every 
print  for  what  contest  it  is  intended. 

8.  On  account  of  the  present  high  prices  of  paper 
and  cardboard,  competitors  may  send  large  prints 
mounted  with  narrow  margins,  but  in  every  case,  prints 
should  be  protected  by  strong,  stiff  boards,  or  of  a 
kind  that  bends  slightly  without  breaking.  Large 
packages  may  be  sent  by  express  (prepaid). 


Awards—  Beginners’  Competition 
Closed  December  31,  1921 

First  Prize:  Arthur  Gillam. 

Second  Prize:  G.  H.  Graves. 

Honorable  Mention:  I.  R.  L.  Gordon,  S.  J.  Palickar. 

Is  It  Justified  or  Not? 

A writer  in  a cotemporary  photographic  magazine 
raised  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  we  were 
drifting  away  from  true  photography  when  we  used  the 
gum,  bromoil,  carbon  and  other  processes.  He  con- 
tends that  an  artist  does  not  attempt  to  make  a water- 
color-picture  look  like  one  done  in  oil.  When  a photog- 
rapher takes  a well-composed  and  excellent  print  or 
enlargement  and  proceeds  to  make  it  look  like  a crayon- 
drawing or  a oil-painting  in  monochrome,  this  writer 
believes  that  it  is  no  longer  true  photography  and  that 
it  should  not  be  so  termed.  Furthermore,  our  friend 
points  out  that  at  photographic  exhibitions  the  public 
wishes  to  see  and  to  enjoy  photographs,  not  approxima- 
tions of  artistic  effects  usually  obtained  by  the  use  of 
crayon  or  oils.  In  conclusion,  he  wishes  to  have  us 
confine  ourselves  to  photography  and  not  to  trespass 
on  the  artist’s  preserves. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  approve  or  disprove  this 
writer’s  criticism  of  some  present-day  photographic 
exhibitions  and  processes.  However,  I do  feel  that  his 
remarks  are  pertinent  with  regard  to  beginners  and 
amateur  photographers  who  are  eager  to  make  “salon- 
pictures”.  Until  the  beginner  is  several  years  old  in 
photography,  he  will  do  well  to  be  satisfied  with  well- 
composed.  technically  good  photographic  prints.  He 
may  use  all  manner  of  lenses,  cameras,  plates,  films, 
papers  and  chemicals  to  obtain  the  effects  he  desires; 
but  let  him  master  these  before  he  attempts  to  do  that 
which  requires  a thorough,  artistic  training.  In  some 
quarters,  it  is  believed  that  composition,  including 
balance  of  light  and  shade,  is  all  that  the  photographer 
may  learn  with  profit  from  the  work  of  the  painter  or 
sculptor.  If  a portrait  by  straight  photographic  means 
is  subsequently  put  through  a number  of  processes 
which  result  in  its  appearance  as  a charcoal-sketch  or 
as  a picture  with  photography  merely  playing  the  role 
of  a preliminary  operation,  then,  some  believe  that  such 
a picture  is  no  longer  a true  photograph.  Should  the 
beginner  become  entangled  in  this  discussion,  the  result 
might  be  that  he  would  make  neither  a creditable  pho- 
tographic print  nor  any  other  kind  of  a print. 

Many  exhibition-prints  in  gum,  oil  or  carbon  win 
prizes  and  high  honors.  AVithout  going  into  the  matter 
deeply,  the  beginner  is  apt  to  assume  that  if  he  can 
make  any  sort  of  a picture  in  gum  or  oil,  he.  too,  will 
win  a prize.  He  fails  to  understand  that  it  is  not  the 
process,  but  the  art,  in  the  gum  or  oil-picture  that  wins 
the  day.  Moreover,  it  often  happens  that  the  awards  of 
the  jury  make  it  appear  as  if  a straight  photographic 
bromide  enlargement  stood  no  chance,  whatever, 
against  a gum-print.  In  this  connection,  the  writer, 
already  referred  to,  may  have  scored  a point. 

Sometimes,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  day  will  come 
when  a body  of  men  and  women  of  unquestioned  photo- 
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“sleep,  MY  child” 


ARTHUR  GILLAM 


graphic  reputation  and  experience  will  have  to  decide 
whether  photography  can  and  will  stand  by  itself,  or 
whether  it  must  forever  be  a handmaid  to  art.  True, 
there  are  those  who  aver  that  photography  will  ever 
be  more  of  a science  than  an  art;  and  there  are  others 
who  do  not  consider  it  possible  for  a photographer  and 
an  artist  to  meet  on  equal  terms.  If,  according  to  our 
critical  friend,  the  pictorialist  continues  to  use  artistic 
processes  so  that  an  original  photographic  print  loses 
its  identity  entirely,  then  there  is  some  reason  to  believe 
that  photography  will  ever  have  to  lean  on  art  for  sup- 
port. A well-composed  bromide  enlargement  has  no 
relation  to  art-principles  other  than  its  composition. 
However,  change  it  over  to  a gum  or  carbon- print  and 
art-methods  virtually  control  its  success  or  failure.  In 
the  former,  light,  a lens  and  a plate  produce  the  picture; 
in  the  latter,  photography  is  but  a preliminary  opera- 
tion and  is  about  equal  in  importance  to  the  artist’s 
outline- sketch. 

The  best  and  most  satisfactory  procedure  for  the 
average  amateur  photographer  is  to  confine  himself 
strictly  to  the  fundamentals  of  photography  until  he 
shall  have  reached  a place  where  he  knows  well  what 
he  is  about  and  has  the  necessary  experience,  training 
and  equipment  to  succeed.  Let  me  make  it  clear  that 
I do  not  wish  the  reader  to  assume  that  I am  not  in 
favor  of  the  gum,  bromoil  or  oil  printing-processes. 
It  is  for  the  majority  of  amateur  and  professional 
photographers  to  decide  whether  these  processes  shall 
be  included  as  true  photographic  processes  or  whether 
they  shall  be  considered  as  adaptations  of  the  painter’s 


art  and  methods  to  photography.  However,  it  is  too 
deep  a problem  for  the  beginner  to  solve  before  he  is 
in  a position  to  make  a first-class,  well-composed  print 
or  enlargement. 

Whether  the  attitude  of  the  critic  mentioned  is 
justified  or  not,  is  for  others  to  decide.  However,  he 
has  opened  a question  that  may  become  far-reaching 
in  its  ultimate  result.  He  may  not  be  alone  in  his  posi- 
tion. A number  of  others  of  a similar  mind  may  compel 
pictorialists  to  stand  to  their  guns.  Nevertheless,  the 
beginner  should  let  other  and  more  experienced  cam- 
erists  bear  the  brunt  of  the  onslaught.  It  may  be 
assumed  safely  that  no  beginner  is  in  a position  to  take  a 
definite  position  with  regard  to  the  relation  between 
painting  and  photography,  until  his  own  experience 
and  study  qualify  him  to  express  an  opinion.  Even 
then,  let  him  consider  well  whatever  opinion  he  may 
wish  to  give.  He  should  stand  upon  his  own  photo- 
graphic feet  and  permit  no  outside  influences  to  swerve 
him  from  that  which  he  believes  sincerely  to  be  true. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  state  that  I have  mentioned  this 
matter  for  two  reasons:  first,  because  the  exact  relation 
of  painting,  and  all  art,  to  photography  is  an  important 
question;  second,  because  the  beginner  should  confine 
himself  to  “straight”  photography  until  he  has  prepared 
himself  to  be  of  value  and  help  in  deciding  where  art 
ends  and  photography  begins,  and  vice  versa.  How- 
ever, there  is  much  for  the  beginner  to  learn;  and  his 
enthusiasm  should  not  be  wasted  in  laudable,  but 
valueless  attempts  to  defend  photography  until  he 
knows  exactly  what  it  is  or  is  not.  A.  H.  B. 
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Fixed-Focus  Enlargers 

\\  h ex  its  capacity  for  work  is  considered,  says 
The  Amateur  Photographer,  the  fixed-focus  daylight- 
enlarger  is  doubtless  the  cheapest  piece  of  apparatus 
on  the  market,  it  has  its  limitations,  not  only  in  the 
fixed  degree  of  enlargement,  but  from  the  practical 
impossibility  of  doing  much  local  work,  shading,  etc., 
during  the  operation,  to  which  the  enlarging-lantern 
lends  itself  particularly  well.  The  most  serious  limi- 
tation of  such  enlargers,  of  course,  is  that  they  cannot 
well  be  used  with  artificial  light.  Daylight  is  so 
powerful  and  plentiful  that  an  enlarger  can  be  made 
to  work  with  it,  which  is  fitted  with  a lens  that  is  merely 
a simple  magnifying-glass,  costing  only  a few  cents 
retail.  This  lens  can  be  stopped  down  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  will  give  definition  as  fine  as  any  one  can 
wish.  A commercial  enlarger  in  our  possession,  for 
example,  we  find,  is  fitted  with  a stop  which  is  about 
F/130.  With  any  form  of  artificial  light,  especially 
without  a condensor,  this  is  prohibitive:  and  a ccn- 
densor  would  not  only  increase  the  cost  a good  deal, 
but  involves  difficulties  of  adjustment.  On  our  en- 
larging-lantern, on  the  other  hand,  we  use  a very 
cheap  rapid  rectilinear,  which,  stopped  down  to  F/16, 
gives  perfect  definition.  Now  exposures  with  F/130 
have  to  be  approximately  sixty-six  times  as  long 
as  with  F/16:  so  that  even  on  an  enlarging-lantern 
with  a condensor,  the  lens  on  our  fixed-focus  daylight- 
enlarger  would  involve  exposures  of  more  minutes 


than  we  now  give  seconds.  If  one  of  the  cheap  but 
good  anastigmats  now  available  were  substituted  for 
the  R.R.,  the  enlarging  could  be  done  at  F/8,  or  even 
at  F/6,  which  would  make  the  difference  264  and  462 
to  1 respectively.  In  other  words,  an  enlarger  with  an 
F/6  lens  would  give  a fully  exposed  enlargement  in 
30  seconds,  which  with  a lens  such  as  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fixed-focus  daylight-enlarger  would  require 
close  on  four  hours.  When  enlarging  without  a con- 
densor, we  may  point  out  that  30  seconds  is  itself 
an  exceedingly  short  exposure.  We  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  a self-contained  fixed-focus  enlarger,  fitted 
with  a comparatively  rapid  lens  and  an  adequate 
diffusing-arrangement  for  use  with  a metal  filament 
or  incandescent  gas-lamp,  to  sell  at  a low  price,  would 
prove  a commercial  success. 


What  is  a Minute? 

“Is  your  mamma  at  home?”  asked  a caller  of 
little  five-year-old  Lela. 

“No;  but  she  will  be  home  in  a minute,”  was  the 
reply. 

“How  do  you  know?”  inquired  the  caller. 

“’Cause  she  said  about  an  hour  ago  she  was  just 
going  to  run  over  to  a neighbor’s  for  a minute,  ” 
answered  Lela. — Exchange. 
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A MONTHLY  DIGEST  OF  PHOTO -TECHNICAL  FACTS 
Edited  by  A.  H.  BEARDSLEY 


Ammonium  Persulphate  Reducer 

Messrs.  A.  and  L.  Lumieiie  and  Seyewetz  have 
lately  been  devoting  their  studies  to  ammonium  persul- 
phate as  a photographic  reducer.  The  process  fre- 
quently does  not  proceed  smoothly — a failing  that  has 
been  attributed  to  various  causes,  one  being  that  am- 
monium persulphate  of  commerce  is  of  a very  uneven 
quality.  It  contains,  for  example,  small  quantities  of 
iron-oxide  salt;  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  changeable,  greater  or  less  activity  of  the 
reducer. 

They  first  investigated  the  composition  of  the  various 
persulphates  found  in  the  trade.  Using  distilled  water 
they  found  that  the  samples  contained  from  92  to  97 
percent,  of  pure  salt  and  a uniform  quantity  of  acid. 
One  sample,  marked  as  “neutral,”  gave  0.22  percent,  of 
free  sulphuric  acid  and  97.2  percent,  of  pure  persulphate 
and  was  found  to  be  just  as  sensitive  as  another  sample 
containing  0.49  percent,  of  free  sulphuric  acid.  The 
acid  content  of  a persulphate  solution,  moreover, 
increases  gradually  of  itself  through  a slow  decomposi- 
tion of  the  salt;  the  “neutral"  persulphate  that  was 
found  to  have  0.22  percent,  when  dissolved,  increased 
in  24  hours  to  0.93  percent.,  and  in  48  hours  to  1.3 
percent,  at  60  F.  Its  solvent  power  for  silver  became 
more  active  with  the  increase  of  acid.  When  the  solu- 
tion contained  no  free  acid,  and  still  more  when  the 
reaction  was  alkaline,  the  silver  was  not  dissolved.  A 
neutral  solution,  however,  became  gradually  active,  as 
the  decomposition  of  the  persulphate  made  the  solu- 
tion acid.  If  the  proportion  of  free  acid  is  much  in- 
creased its  solvent  power  acts  constantly  more  rapidly 
until  it  is  no  longer  confined  to  the  thicker  parts  but 
spreads  over  the  whole  surface  like  other  reducers. 

The  influence  of  sodium,  potassium,  lithium  and 
ammonium  chlorides  was  also  investigated  and  it  was 
found  that  with  a weak  content  of  acid  in  the  persul- 
phate solution  the  alkaline  chloride,  even  in  small 
quantity  (0.04  of  sodium  chloride  to  100  ccm.  of  a 
4 percent,  persulphate  solution)  increases  the  solvent 
action  of  the  latter.  If  the  quantity  of  the  chloride  is 
considerably  increased  (0.5  percent.)  the  negative  will 
be  bleached  gradually  with  the  formation  of  silver 
chloride.  The  addition  of  2.5  ccm.  of  10  percent,  sul- 
phuric acid  to  100  ccm.  of  solution  prevents  chlorina- 
tion: the  negative  is  not  reduced,  but  there  is  instead  a 
slight  intensifying  in  consequence  of  the  change  in  the 
color  of  the  silver.  The  bromides  are  affected  similarly 
to  the  chlorides. 

The  alkaline  sulphates  and  nitrates  in  small  quantity 
do  not  hinder  action  on  the  negative  by  ammonium 
persulphate,  but  as  soon  as  the  quantity  is  increased  to 
0.5  grammes  to  100  ccm.  of  solution  the  action  is 
arrested  if  likewise  the  content  of  sulphuric  acid 
amounts  to  between  0.45  and  1 percent,  of  the  persul- 
phate. By  increasing  the  acid  the  silver  is  again  dis- 
solved in  spite  of  the  presence  of  sulphates  and  nitrates. 

In  all  these  experiments  distilled  water  was  employed. 
A similar  series  of  tests  with  ordinary  waiter  gave  like 
results;  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  ordinary  water  used 
showed  an  insignificant  quantity  of  chlorides  and  sul- 
phates. With  a larger  quantity  of  salts  the  result 
would  certainly  have  been  different. 


At  all  events,  it  is  easy  with  the  ordinary  commercial 
ammonium  persulphate  to  obtain  a normal  reaction  if 
distilled  water  is  used  for  the  solution  and  it  is  acidified 
with  sulphuric  acid  so  that  it  will  contain  from  0.25  to 
0.50  percent. — Revue  Frartqaise. 


The  Keeping-Quality  of  Safranin  Developer 

As  many  inquiries  regarding  the  keeping  quality 
of  safranin  developer  have  been  sent  to  Herr  Liippo- 
Cramer,  he  makes  a general  reply  as  follows: 

“It  will  be  interesting  to  learn  that  a ready-mixed 
metol-hydroquinone  developer  of  normal  composition 
(5  grammes  metol,  7.5  grammes  hydroquinone,  100 
grammes  crystallized  sodium  sulphite,  1 gramme 
potassium  bromide  and  1 liter  of  water,  mixed  with  an 
equal  volume  of  a 7 percent,  solution  of  potassium 
carbonate,  to  which  was  added  10  ccm.  of  a 1 :2000 
solution  of  safranin  for  each  100  ccm.  of  developer) 
has  kept  for  seven  months  in  half-filled,  well-corked 
bottles,  absolutely  unchanged.  The  uncolored  bottles 
were  left  in  a light  studio  into  which  the  bright  sun- 
shine came  from  time  to  time.  There  was  no  visible 
change  in  the  red  developer,  nor  any  perceptible 
deterioration  of  its  developing-power.  It  is  not 
probable  that  other  developers  will  act  differently  in 
so  far  as  they  do  not  change  of  themselves  by  oxi- 
dation. It  may  also  be  accepted  generally  that  the 
added  dye  does  not  affect  injuriously  the  durability 
of  the  developer.  Theoretically,  this  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  because,  according  to  recent  investigations, 
the  desensitising  effect  is  attributed  to  oxidation  of 
the  silver  by  the  influence  of  light,  so  that  one  might 
really  look  for  a change  in  the  dyestuff  left  in  the  light 
in  the  presence  of  the  reducing-agent  of  the  developer.” 


Putting  Inscriptions  on  Negatives 

Heretofore  methods  to  do  this,  as  given  in  the 
magazines,  often  result  in  indistinct  lettering  which  has, 
at  least  partly,  to  be  done  over.  It  also  happens, 
sometimes,  after  applying  the  inscription,  that  it  is 
found  not  to  be  in  the  best  position.  A good  way  is 
to  place  the  inscription  on  the  plate,  when  dry,  in  the 
following  way:  With  a very  soft  lead-pencil  write  the 
inscription  on  a piece  of  smooth  paper — the  thin, 
transparent  paper  used  by  bakers  and  confectioners 
is  suitable  for  this  purpose.  After  rubbing  with  a 
little  retouching-varnish  the  place  on  the  negative 
where  the  inscription  is  to  go,  the  piece  of  paper  with 
the  lettering  is  laid  face  down  on  the  place,  holding  it 
securely  with  two  fingers  on  opposite  sides — a sufficient 
margin  having  been  left  for  this  purpose — and  rub 
the  back  of  the  paper  with  the  finger-nail  or  an  ivory 
paper-folder.  This  will  cause  the  lettering  to  be 
transferred  more  or  less  sharply,  in  reversed  order, 
to  the  negative.  If  shaded  letters  are  wanted,  that 
can  also  be  made  with  a soft  pencil  or  with  India-ink. 
If  the  pencil-lettering  is  not  satisfactory  it  may  be 
removed  completely  with  retouching- varnish;  but 
not  the  India-ink. — Photographische  Rundschau. 
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YOUR  CRITICISM  IS  INVITED 


NORMAN  LIHON 


Whoever  sends  the  best  criticism  ( not  over  150  words) 
before  the  last  day  of  the  current  month , will  receive  from 
us  a three-month  subscription  to  Photo-Era  Magazine. 

The  winning  criticism,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  first  one 
printed  below.  Criticism  should  be  helpful  and  courteous. 

Too  strong  contrasts,  due  to  intensity  of  illumination 
and  underexposure.  Softer  lighting,  such  as  is  obtained 
by  covering  the  window  with  some  thin,  white  material, 
or  by  placing  subject  at  a greater  distance  from  it, 
would  have  increased  gradation  in  the  halftones  and 
brought  out  better  the  textural  quality  of  various  parts, 
whereas  a longer  exposure  would  also  have  improved 
the  dark  parts  materially,  though  the  false  values  in 
the  stems  and  green  leaves  are  partly  the  result  of  not 
employing  a ray-filter  and  color-sensitive  plate. 

The  nature  of  the  material  upon  which  the  flowers 
repose  is  not  indicated,  and  it  is  in  somewhat  too  high  a 
key,  which  draws  attention  from  the  flowers.  The 
background,  on  the  other  hand,  is  too  dark  in  the  upper 
right  corner  and  near  the  left  margin,  making  the  tonal 
arrangement  of  the  composition  a bit  top-heavy. 

The  general  grouping  of  the  roses  and  their  relation 
to  the  picture-space  is  attractive,  though  it  would  be 
an  improvement  if  four  of  them  did  not  form  such  a 
noticeably  diagonal  line.  This  might  have  been  easily 
prevented  by  a slight  change  in  posidon,  such  as  raising 
the  third  one  from  the  left  a very  little.  The  two 
nearest  the  center — forming,  as  they  do,  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  group — might  well  have  been  given  more 
accent  than  the  rest  by  so  adjusting  the  angle  of  light- 
ing as  to  subdue  the  illumination  upon  the  latter. 

W.  S.  Davis. 


In  whole,  the  picture  is  contrasty  and  sharp.  Intro- 
duction of  halation  is  redundant.  Better  use  a non- 
halation orthoehromatic  plate  and  a ray-filter.  Soften 
focus.  Use  large  aperture.  Subdue  the  tone  of  the 
foreground.  The  shadow  of  the  roses  is  a relief,  though. 
The  background  is  excellent,  with  the  center  in  medium 
tone  and  growing  darker  towards  the  frame.  The  two 
different  shades  of  dark  lines  on  the  left  happily  break 
the  monotony  of  the  back.  The  pyramidal  composition 
is  good  and  secure;  but  rather  too  conventional,  if  not 
archaic.  In  this  particular  ease,  the  pyramid  is  too 
conspicuous,  and  the  immovability  it  suggests  does  not 
harmonise  with  the  spirit  of  the  subject  which  would 
call  for  a more  graceful  composition. 

My  dear  worker — study  composition,  but  don’t 
slavishly  imitate.  Exercise  originality  and  invent  a 
right  form  of  composition  to  express  the  right  mood 
of  the  subject. 

K.  K.  Ogasawara. 


The  picture,  “Roses”,  by  Ethel  Dismukes,  has  a 
pleasing  quality — due,  probably,  to  the  lull  exposure. 
But  there  are  two  glaring  fauits.  1st — The  arrange- 
ment. 2nd — Halation.  In  the  1st  instance,  the  pyram- 
idal form  of  composition  is  too  apparent,  the  flowers 
being  too  much  in  line  and  no  one  of  them  taking  first 
place.  The  top  rose  appears  to  be  held  in  place  by  wire. 
In  the  2nd  instance,  if  plates  were  used,  they  should 
have  been  backed  and  halation  could  also  be  avoided 
by  having  a more  diffused  light  which  would  also  give  a 
softer  and  more  pleasing  outline  to  the  shadows.  A 
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sheet  of  tissue-paper  or  piece  of  muslin  placed  between 

the  light  and  the  object  is  often  used  for  this  purpose. 
It  would  also  improve  matters,  if  the  tone  of  the  fore- 
ground were  nearer  to  that  of  the  background.  The 
photography  of  flowers  is  difficult,  if  one  is  to  get  the 
best;  but  with  the  coming  of  success  the  trouble  of 
making  is  forgotten. 

Rosella  M.  Wei.ler. 

The  four  roses  form  a straight  line,  and  a very 
marked  one,  too,  which  isn’t  pleasing.  The  eye  has  no 
place  to  go  except  to  travel  diagonally,  back  and  forth. 
Then,  too,  the  appearance  lacks  something  in  general. 
It  is,  I believe,  due  to  an  absence  of  natural  grace. 
How  stiff  the  arrangement  seems  to  be  as  if  the  flowers 
were  pinned  in  place!  It  seems  as  if  the  roses  on  the 
table  were  supporting  those  above.  Why  not  a little 
more  freedom  and  naturalness?  The  rose  to  the  right 
side  seems  to  be  just  there — no  stem  to  support  it.  It 
is  not  even  resting  on  the  table.  Then,  too,  a plate  must 
have  been  used,  for  I note  the  presence  of  halation — 
due,  no  doubt,  to  a strong  top-light. 

How  much  better  would  it  be  had  there  only  been  a 
slight  shadow — just  enough  to  show  petal-formation! 
I believe  that  the  picture  would  have  been  more 
beautiful  by  showing  a little  more  stem  and  leaves — 
even  the  loss  of  two  of  the  roses  would  have  helped — and 
arranging  three  in  a way  to  show  natural  grace. 

F.  B.  Marchialette. 

Arrange  the  flowers  differently.  Break  off  the  upper 
rose,  placing  it  in  front  in  the  space  with  its  stem  com- 
ing from  the  lower  left  corner.  Push  the  spray  back, 
lifting  the  third  rose  slightly.  This  will  be  more  grace- 
ful than  before.  Use  a dark  background.  It  will  not 
only  balance  better  the  light  and  dark  portions  of  the 


composition,  but  it  will  bring  out  the  whiteness  and 
texture  of  the  flowers.  Give  a fuller  exposure — four 
seconds — to  bring  out  the  modeling  of  the  petals  and 
to  give  depth  to  the  shadows  and  richness  to  the 
picture.  The  subject  is  beautiful.  Personally,  I should 
like  to  try  it  with  a panchromatic  plate  and  a color- 
screen,  hoping  in  this  way  to  reproduce  more  accurately 
the  natural  brilliancy  and  gradations  of  tone  of  such 
roses.  The  lighting  is  very  good. 

Eleanor  L.  Smith. 

A picture  like  this  one,  coming  in  the  middle  of  win- 
ter, is  very  much  welcomed;  for  it  diverts  our  thoughts 
from  the  cold  barren  winter  to  the  warm  summer  when 
all  nature  is  blooming,  and  we  can  almost  smell  the 
delicious  fragrance  of  the  roses.  However,  this  appeal 
could  be  still  more  enhanced  and  a majestic  dignity — 
which  roses  deserve — be  added  by  changing  their  posi- 
tion. The  author  has  done  very  well  in  trying  to  arrange 
the  roses  in  an  artistic  way  when  they  are  lying  down; 
but  I do  not  think  that  any  flowers  can  be  portrayed 
so  effectively  in  a lying  position  as  when  they  are  up- 
right in  a vase.  It  is  more  characteristic  of  them, 
since  it  is  their  natural  position.  The  top-rose  looks 
as  if  it  belonged  in  the  space  between  the  roses  directly 
beneath  it,  and  was  probably  removed  and  supported 
in  the  present  position  to  avoid  a straight  line.  The 
white  surface  under  the  roses  is  objectionable,  because 
its  equality  of  tone  with  the  roses  diminishes  the  empha- 
sis of  the  latter.  Hence,  in  remaking  the  picture  I 
would  place  the  roses  either  m a vase  or  in  their  natural 
surroundings.  In  the  former  case,  a few  subdued  ob- 
jects nearby,  with  all  the  tones  surrounding  the  roses 
fairly  dark,  I think  would  give  a more  pleasing  effect 
to  the  author. 

Warwick  B.  Miller. 
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As  the  reader  will  gather  from  the  engrossing  story 
of  Messrs.  Turner  and  Hanson,  which  begins  this  issue 
of  Photo-Era  Magazine,  the  first  sixteen  illustrations 
represent  typically  Boston  views.  Indeed,  this  is  a 
Boston  Number.  The  views  were  selected  by  the  Editor 
from  the  large  collection — the  work  of  members  of  the 
Union  Camera  Club  of  Boston  and  described  in  the 
preceding  issue.  It  is  a source  of  regret  that  the  artistic 
ability  of  certain  members  is  not  here  represented;  but 
as  these  workers  excel  in  portraiture,  indoor  genre  and 
still-life,  they  preferred  not  to  engage  in  a field  in  which 
other  members  specialised.  Among  these  and  other 
absentees,  who  were  prevented  by  illness,  enforced 
absence  from  the  city,  or  business  pressure,  from  con- 
tributing to  this  special  Boston  show,  are  such  capable 
workers  as  Akasu,  Astrella,  Bond,  Carpenter,  Dockham, 
Eichheim,  Emmonds,  Hammond  Hanson,  Jordan, 
Perry,  Began,  Saunders,  Washburn  and  Wells. 

The  front-cover  is  adorned  with  a view  seen  rarely  by 
the  average  visitor  and  known  to  comparatively  few 
residents  of  Boston.  About  forty  years  ago,  Worcester 
Square  was  a select  residential  section  of  the  city;  but, 
like  similar  places  of  the  “South  End” — Chester  Square 
and  Union  Park  Square — it  has  undergone  a change. 
With  its  comfortable,  homelike  houses  marked  by  iron, 
balustrade-flanked  steps  and  wrought-iron  balconies, 
Worcester  Square  suggests  old  residential  sections  of 
London,  and  it  still  is  a good  place  in  which  to  live, 
chiefly  on  account  of  its  parklike  character.  The  dome 
in  the  distance  surmounts  the  central  building  of  the 
City  Hospital.  Mr.  Turner  has  given  us  a character- 
istic impression  of  the  locality,  in  the  form  of  a well- 
spaced and  engaging  portrayal.  When  he  made  this 
view  his  own,  Mr.  Turner  had  in  mind  the  approach  to 
the  Invalides  in  Paris,  where,  beneath  the  gilded  dome, 
sleeps  the  great  Napoleon. 

Data;  November,  1921;  10.30  a.m.;  clear  day; 
Icarette  (2L4  x 3lh);  Ic  Tessar;  at  F/6.3;  1/25  second; 
pyro;  tray-dev.;  Wellington  Bromide  enlargement. 

He  who  approaches  the  popular  hostelry,  “The 
Tavern,”  from  Washington  Street,  walks  up  a short 
lane,  coming  face  to  face  with  the  building.  As  he 
arrives  at  the  entrance,  he  finds  himself  at  what  cor- 
responds to  the  top  of  the  letter  T.  It  is  this  narrow 
space  (the  Washington  Street  exit  at  the  left,  and  the 
hotel-entrance  at  the  right,  with  the  photographer’s 
back  turned  towards  the  end  of  Province  Court)  that 
constitutes  the  frontispiece  of  this  issue.  The  artist, 
Mr.  Osborne,  was  told  by  a fellow-member  of  the 
camera  club  that  the  name  of  this  picture  was  “Osborne 
Place.” 

Taking  a personal  interest  in  this  unique-looking 
spot,  which  he  did  not  recognise,  at  first,  the  Editor 
went  in  search  of  it.  "Rienfaisant!”  as  some  one  would 
say,  in  improvised,  but  unintelligible  French  argot. 
He  found  it  not.  Having  luncheon  at  the  Tavern,  one 
day,  the  Editor  showed  a proof  of  the  picture  to  the 
proprietor  who  was  stopping  at  his  table,  and  who  was 
introduced  to  him  by  a fellow-1  uncheoner.  The  Editor 
was  delighted  to  learn  that  it  pictured  “Ordway  Place,” 
which,  with  the  lane  to  Washington  Street,  formed  the 
capital  letter  T.  Thus,  Mr.  Osborne  narrowly  escaped 
being  immortalised.  Fortunately,  his  versatile  and 
inexhaustible  camera  is  performing  that  service  for  him. 


As  for  “Ordway  Place”,  it  is  a spot  that  would  attract 
only  a camerist  endowed  with  artistic  perception  and 
interpretive  skill.  It  is,  obviously,  a masterpiece  in 
composition  and  interpretation. 

Data:  June;  11  a.m.;  bright  sunlight;  Ansco  (2 x 
3%)  Speedex;  3^-incli  Anastigmat;  at  F/4.5;  1/5 
second;  Kodak  Film;  By  to! ; tray-dev.;  Wellington 
Cream  Crayon  Rough  enl. 

Mr.  Dodge’s  “Across  the  Harbor”  forms  an  original 
and  striking  picture  with  the  immense  hull  in  the  fore- 
ground and  balanced  by  the  lofty  Custom  House  tower 
in  the  distance.  In  this  admirable  arrangement,  the 
immediate  foreground  has  been  skilfully  managed. 
Ordinarily,  a plain  water-surface  is  deemed  sufficient. 
Altogether,  this  harbor  scene  is  one  of  surpassing  pic- 
torial interest  and  eminently  characteristic  of  Boston, 
as  a seaport.  Mr.  Dodge  writes;  “The  boat  in  the  pic- 
ture was  formerly  the  Kronprinzessin  Cecilie  (now  the 
M ount  Vernon)  interned  at  the  Cunard  Docks,  East 
Boston.  The  only  other  detail  in  regard  to  this  picture 
was  the  fact  that  I was  chased,  some  few  hundred  yards, 
by  a government-official  for  trespassing  on  government- 
property;  but  I got  away  all  right,  and  this  picture  is 
the  result.” 

Data:  July;  6.15  p.m. ; good  light;  Stereo  camera 
(4.5  x 10.7  c.m.) ; Ileliar  lens;  at  F/4.5;  1/25  second: 
Ilford  Screened  Chromatic  Stereo;  Rytol;  print,  En- 
larging Artatone. 

If  “West  Boston  Bridge”  can  be  glorified  by  the 
photographer’s  art,  it  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Barretto. 
It  is,  indeed,  a beautiful  sight — the  arches  of  the 
structure  accented  by  highlights.  The  bold  spacing 
of  the  picture,  which  permitted  Mr.  Barretto  to  include 
an  interesting  group  of  posts  reflected  effectively  in  the 
waters  of  the  Charles,  imparts  to  the  scene  a feeling  of 
stateliness,  distance  and  breadth.  Now  and  then,  an 
enthusiast  will  liken  Boston,  as  seen  from  the  Cam- 
bridge side  of  the  Charles,  to  Venice.  There  is  some 
truth  in  this  suggestion,  and  the  group  of  posts,  beauti- 
fully reflected,  in  Mr.  Barretto’s  picture  certainly 
reminds  one  of  a similar  feature  in  the  canals  of  the 
Queen  of  the  Adriatic. 

Data:  November;  2.30  p.m.;  good  light;  4x5  Auto 
Graflex;  7 1/10-inch  Carl  Zeiss  Tessar;  at  F/8;  1/10 
second;  W.  & W.  Panchromatic;  M.Q.;  Artura  Carbon 
Black. 

Fort  Point  Channel,  a narrow  arm  of  Boston  Harbor, 
separates  Boston  proper  from  South  Boston  and, 
with  its  docks,  wharves,  shipping  and  drawbridges, 
offers  a multitude  of  subjects  to  the  camerist.  In 
his  picture  of  one  of  these  many  scenes,  Mr.  Turner 
has  displayed  the  maximum  of  his  artistic  gifts.  The 
beholder  will  not  be  likely  to  overlook  the  converging 
of  lines  towards  the  central  object — the  little  tug  on 
its  way  to  the  big  craft  it  is  to  conduct  out  into  the 
harbor.  The  artist  was  on  hand  early,  waiting  and 
preparing  for  the  propitious  moment.  His  patience 
and  endeavor  were  well  rewarded. 

Data:  April,  1921;  10  a.m.;  good  light;  Icarette 
camera;  4J4-inch  Tessar/4.5;  at  F/8;  1/25  second; 

roll-film;  Rytol;  print,  Velours  Cream,  D.  W. 

“Trains  Leaving  the  South  Station”  is  a view  rarely 
seen  by  the  tourist  or  even  by  the  commuter.  They 
see  usually  the  animated  scenes  in  front  of  the  stations. 
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Mr.  Haseltine  risked  the  safety  of  person  and  camera 
to  obtain  a stirring  and,  at  the  same  moment,  a well- 
composed  picture. 

Data:  July;  1 p.m.;  bright  light;  5x7  Cycle  Poco; 
R.R.  lens;  at  F/32;  1/25  second;  Seed  26x  plate; 
pyro;  print,  Artura  Carbon  Black;  enl.  of  small  part 
of  negative. 

It  has  been  the  Editor’s  privilege  to  behold  the 
exquisitely  designed  freestone  tower  of  the  Arlington 
Street  Unitarian  Church  nearly  every  day  for  the 
past  sixteen  years;  and  each  time  his  enjoyment  was 
marred  by  two  hideous  advertising- signs  placed  high 
up  at  the  left,  on  buildings  immediately  adjoining  the 
church  on  Boylston  Street.  Inwardly,  he  resolved  to 
boycott  the  things  thus  regard lessly  advertised — a 
certain  New  York  hotel  and  a certain  beverage.  He 
is  comforted  by  the  knowledge  that  others,  incensed 
at  this  extreme  degree  of  greed  shown  by  all  parties 
concerned,  have  made  a similar  resolve.  But  how 
many  admirers  of  this  matchless  church-spire  ever 
imagined  that  it  could  be  pictured — and  truthfully, 
too — without  these  two  disfiguring  and  detracting 
obstacles?  Few,  it  is  safe  to  say.  Now,  Mr.  Black- 
inton,  of  the  Boston  Herald  staff  of  artists,  has  accom- 
plished this  much-desired  feat.  He,  too,  must  have 
criticised  and  deplored  the  presence  of  the  two  neigh- 
boring blemishes,  and  pondered  how  they  could  be 
consistently  avoided.  He  simply  chose  a hazy  day; 
voila!  Resourcefulness  and  patience — tw'o  important 
factors  in  pictorial  photography — aided  in  producing 
a delightful  picture,  which  the  artist  has  perpetuated 
with  uncommon  skill.  The  beauty  of  atmospheric 
perspective  is  but  one  of  the  several  notable  qualities 
of  this  achievement  in  pictorial  photography. 

Data:  September,  1921;  4 p.m.;  hazy  light  (poor 
light,  faint  sun  casting  shadows  through  reddish- 
purple  haze);  4x5  Graflex;  5%  Portland  (soft-focus) 
lens;  at  F/10;  1/35  second;  Wellington  Extreme 

plate;  Dockham’s  “ Damitol” ; chloride  Paper  print. 

“ Copley  Square” ! You  w ill  look  in  vain,  kind  reader, 
through  Childe  Hassam’s  numerous  canvases  for  a 
more  delightful  street-scene.  Color,  life,  diversity  in 
abundance;  but  not  one  theme  so  simple,  imaginative 
and  satisfying  as  Mr.  Blackinton’s  accomplishment  on 
page  132.  That  single  figure  w ith  umbrella  is  a triumph, 
and  the  making  of  the  picture. 

Data:  April;  11  a.m.;  poor  light,  flat  and  yellow 
(rainy  day);  4x5  Graflex;  7)^-inch  Zeiss  Tessar;  at 
F/4.5;  1/50  second;  Standard  Orthonon;  Dockham’s 
“Damitol”;  chloride  Paper  print. 

Mr.  Jaycock’s  “A  Break  in  the  Clouds”  is  an  admi- 
rable example  of  pictorial  composition  and  of  atmos- 
pheric perspective.  The  interesting  sky,  with  the  sun 
struggling  to  be  seen,  is  a beautiful  feature  in  this 
harmonious  ensemble. 

Data:  November;  3.30  p.m.;  diffused  light;  4x5 
Graflex;  7-inch  Ic  Tessar;  at  F/8;  1/50  second;  Wratten 
Panchromatic;  Rytol;  print,  Artura  Carbon  Black; 
enlarged  through  Yerito  lens. 

Mr.  Seelig  is  the  winter-symphonist  of  the  camera 
club.  His  vocation  takes  him  out  of  the  city  occasion- 
ally, which  gives  him  opportunities — when  the  boss 
isn’t  looking — to  capture  beauty-spots  not  familiar  to 
his  fellow-members.  But  relying  on  what  he  modestly 
supposes  are  an  eye  for  pictorial  novelties  and  fairly 
good  interpretive  skill,  lie  ventured  to  explore  the 
Back  Bay  Fens  in  search  of  inviting  material.  Finding 
none  to  his  liking,  he  concluded  to  picture  the  entire 
locality.  “Rather  greedy”,  he  thought  to  himself;  but 
his  conscience  did  not  seem  to  trouble  him.  His  unerr- 
ing eye  had  observed  a beautiful  sky,  and  this  vast, 
magnificent  expanse  he  gathered  in,  too.  We  can  for- 


give him  his  “grasp”,  for  he  surely  has  produced  a 
surpassing  pictorial  delight.  Had  he  ever  seen,  before 
this,  one  of  the  superb  cloud-pictures  by  William  J. 
Kaula,  the  admirable  Boston  landscape-painter?  Well; 
these  two  artists  see  nature  very  much  alike,  and  space 
their  pictures  similarly. 

Data:  June;  9 a.m.;  good  light;  3^x4^  Reflex 
camera;  6 J 2-inch  lens  of  his  own  make;  F/3.4;  3-time 
color-screen;  1/60  second;  Standard  Orthonon;  pyro; 
print,  Artura  Carbon  Black. 

“Beacon  Hill”,  as  pictured  by  W.  H.  C.  Pillsbury, 
is  a beautiful  object.  How  different  with  its  mass  of 
houses  and  the  stately  tower  in  the  distance,  at  the  left, 
it  looks  from  the  Beacon  Hill  of  Air.  Turner’s  old- 
time  “Boston”,  in  these  pages!  This  is  truly  typical  of 
the  Bay  State  capital.  The  massive  pier — one  of  a 
number  connected  with  this  bridge — lends  the  needed 
force  and  balance  to  Mr.  Pillsbury’s  picture,  which,  the 
artist  states,  was  made  after  many  futile  attempts  to 
obtain  proper  conditions  of  light  and  sky.  The  picture 
had  to  be  made  and  ready  (at  a given  time)  for  the 
“Boston”  show  prepared  by  the  Union  Camera  Club, 
and  he  had  no  time  to  try  another.  He  is  not  satisfied 
with  his  result;  but  it  pleases  his  friends  and  the  Editor. 

Data:  November,  1921;  10.30  a.m.;  fair  light;  lea 
Ideal  camera  (9  x 12  c.m.);  5Yt-inch  Carl  Zeiss  Tessar; 
at  F/5.C;  1/25  second;  Premo  Film  Pack;  pyro;  enl.  on 
Wellington  Cream  Crayon  Rough;  Amidol;  weather- 
conditions  not  so  good  as  desired. 

The  succeeding  picture  is  somewhat  remarkable  in 
that  the  church-tower  closely  resembles  the  pier  in 
Mr.  Pillsbury’s  view  of  Boston,  page  139.  Mt.  Vernon, 
from  Charles  Street,  just  this  side  of  the  old  church 
(for  colored  worshipers)  in  our  view,  to  the  top  ol 
Beacon  Hill,  was  noted  for  many  years  as  an  exclusive 
residential  section  of  Boston.  It  was  lined  on  both 
sides  by  homes  of  the  elite,  most  of  them  built  over  a 
hundred  years  ago.  About  forty  years  ago,  when  the 
“Back  Bay”  was  transformed  into  a fashionable  resi- 
dential quarter,  many  of  the  old  families  left  their 
homes  in  the  Beacon  Hill  section  for  new  and  modern 
ones  in  the  Back  Bay  district.  But  these  new  houses 
had  been  erected  on  new-made  land — result,  damp- 
ness, mosquitoes  and  other  troubles.  Then  came 
regret,  and  longing  for  the  old,  dry,  comfortable  homes; 
but  they  had  been  sold  and  the  new  occupants  declined 
to  sell.  In  a few  cases,  however,  the  former  owners 
succeeded  in  regaining  possession  of  the  homes  they 
had  formerly  occupied,  after  paying  considerably 
more  than  what  they  had  received  for  them.  Moral! 

The  building  at  the  right  in  Mr.  Hiler’s  view  is  one 
of  the  old  houses;  but  the  pretentious  ones  are  situated 
farther  up  the  hill — back  of  the  beholder. 

Data:  October;  1 p.m.;  Ansco  (3 }/i  x 41/i)',  7.5-inch 
Anastigmat;  Vulcan  plate;  Wellington  Cream  Crayon 
Rough. 

“The  Charles  at  Dedham.”  This  is  one  of  the  most 
delightfully  artistic  views  of  the  kind  the  Editor 
declares  ever  to  have  seen.  Yet,  the  author,  Charles 
E.  Swett,  modestly  waives  the  responsibility  for  its 
success,  for  he  would  have  us  believe  this  statement : 
“Regarding  my  picture,  the  people  in  canoes  didn  t 
know  that  they  were  going  to  appear  in  the  picture. 
What  could  it  mean  to  them  to  wake  some  fine  morn- 
ing and  find  their  fame  secure  for  all  time?  As  a matter 
of  fact,  they  got  in  the  way  when  the  picture  was 
made.”  Be  that  as  it  may,  Mr.  Swett  gets  the  credit. 
Does  he  not  acknowledge  the  authorship  of  this 
picture?  Que  voulez-vous?  It  is  a masterly  stroke 
this  canoeist  in  the  foreground ! It  was  likewise  masterly 
to  perceive  the  possibility  of  a telling  picture,  when  the 
canoe  holding  two  men  passed  before  the  waiting 


artist,  above,  here,  on  the  bridge,  turned  to  the  left, 
being  followed  by  the  solitary  canoeist.  It  makes,  or 
suggests,  a perfectly  superb,  curving  line,  with  the 
principal  object  placed  diagonally  in  the  foreground, 
and  affording  a delightful  perspective  with  its  several 
picture-planes.  Our  compliments  to  you,  Mr.  Artist! 

Data:  July:  4 p.m.;  bright  light;  Icarette  (2)4  x 
3J4);  Jig-inch  Tessar;  at  F/ll;  1/25  second;  Film; 
“Rightol"  (Rytol);  print,  Defender  Velours  Mat. 

The  art-loving  person  who  passes  the  front  of  the 
State  House.  Boston,  generally  stops  to  admire  the 
fine  equestrian  statue  of  General  Hooker,  the  Civil 
YV  ar  officer  who  gained  distinction  as  commander  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  in  the  Peninsular  Cam- 
paign. Hardly  anyone  thinks  of  getting  a side-view, 
for  from  the  front  it  looks  as  if  it  were  inaccessible. 
Mr.  Osborne  was  exploring  this  region,  one  day,  in 
November,  but  was  undecided  whether  or  not  to  add 
an  exposure  of  the  statue  to  his  well-filled  portfolio. 
He  concluded  to  “pass  it  up.”  A few' d ays  afterwards  he 
noticed  that  a club-member  had  a print  of  the  Hooker 
statue.  That  settled  it.  Air.  Osborne  went  and  made 
his  picture.  Anyway,  the  result  as  pictured  on  page 
145  is  a superb  achievement.  Step  by  step,  the  in- 
terest rises,  until  it  culminates  in  the  statue.  Nothing 
more  need  be  said.  Cela  suffit! 

Data:  October;  11  a.m.;  bright  sun;  2(/ x 3l<( 
Speedex;  31o-inch  Anastigmat;  at  F/8;  1/25  second; 
Kodak  Film;  Rytol;  tray-dev.;  print,  Wellington 
Cream  Crayon  Rough. 

“Quincy  Alarket",  presented  by  Air.  Almy  in  a some- 
what new  light  (a  top-light) — giving  the  building  an 
air  of  mystery,  but  without  the  slightest  reflection  on 
the  choice  food-products  sold  within.  Quincy  Market, 
which  stands  in  a very  old  quarter  of  the  city — facing 
venerable  Faneuil  Hall — is  about  five  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  long,  was  erected  about  one  hundred  years 
ago.  It  is  named  after  the  first  Mayor  of  Quincy. 
Curiously  enough,  each  of  the  four  buildings,  grouped 
remarkably  w'ell  in  Air.  Almy’s  picture,  represents  a 
different  period  in  the  city's  architectural  development. 

Data : October;  1 0.30  a.m. : bright  sunlight ; 31/  x 41/ 
Butcher  Cameo  Camera;  51  2-  inch  Yinco;  atF/6.3;  1/5 
second  (camera  held  in  hand);  Eastman  Standard  Poly- 
chrome; pyro-soda;  Wellington  B.B.  (Brown  Black). 

As  a photographic  explorer.  Air.  Alanson  is  to  be 
complimented.  His  “Creek  Square”  is  certainly  unique 
among  the  byways  of  old  Boston.  It  is  situated  between 
Marshall  and  Blackstone  Streets.  It  is  hard  to  explain 
why  this  narrow  passage  is  dignified  by  the  designation, 
“square”.  The  camerist  wisely  chose  the  time  of  day 
to  create  a striking  and  impressive  view.  The  sun 
plays  the  most  important  part  in  this  masterpiece  of 
chiaroscuro  and  perspective.  Although  the  Custom 
House  towrer — the  top  of  which  forms  the  extreme 
background — was  modeled  after  the  XII th  century 
Campanile,  at  Venice,  and  represents  a span  of  some 
seven  hundred  years  when  compared  to  the  buildings 
in  this  picture,  it  marks  a difference  between  the  older 
and  the  newer  Boston. 

Data;  November;  10.45  a.m.;  bright  sunlight; 
Butcher  Carbine  (2/'4x314);  3/^-inch  Euryplan  lens; 
rear-lens  (7-inch)  used;  stop,  F/ll. 2;  2-time  color- 
screen;  YYrellington  Anti-Screen;  pyro-soda;  print, 
Wellington  Cream  Crayon  Buff  mat. 

In  studying  the  data  w'hich  accompany  the  fore- 
going sixteen  illustrations,  the  reader  may  have  noticed 
that  in  only  two  instances  was  a color-screen  used, 
viz.  by  Mr.  Seelig  and  by  Air.  Alanson.  Yet  by  using 
color-sensitive  plates,  even  without  color-screens,  the 
twelve  other  workers  succeeded  in  imparting  correct 
tone-values  to  their  pictures. 


Although  for  some  years  a professional  photog- 
rapher, Katherine  Bingham  takes  high  rank  among 
American  pictorial  workers.  She  began  a long  time 
ago  to  seek  recreation  by  taking  her  view-camera  into 
the  woods  and  fields,  also  to  make  indoor-genres,  in 
all  of  which  activities  she  attained  brilliant  success. 
Among  her  many  charming  figure-compositions  is 
“Grandmother’s  Wedding-Gown”,  page  152,  contrib- 
uted to  Photo-Era  Magazine,  in  February,  1915 — 
at  the  request  of  the  Editor — to  illustrate  the  artistic 
possibilities  of  flashlight-work.  Besides  the  superb 
technical  quality  of  the  picture  (including  the  unusually 
correct  drawing  of  the  figure),  the  rich  effect  of  chi- 
aroscuro and  the  perfectly  transparent  shadows,  one 
admires  the  sweet  sentiment  of  the  model  so  beauti- 
fully expressed. 

Data;  8 x 10  Century  camera;  No.  7a  Goerz  Double 
Anastigmat.  series  lb;  1634-inch  focus;  full  aperture; 
Crown  Flashlamp,  in  fireplace;  Seed  26x;  pyro-metol; 
YY-.  & C.  Japine  print. 

William  Norrie,  the  celebrated  marine-photographer, 
of  Fraserburgh,  Scotland,  appears,  on  page  156,  as 
the  author  of  a superb  aquatic  spectacle — the  North 
Sea  lashing  the  coast  of  Scotland.  The  sky  and  waves 
are  in  an  angry  mood,  and  the  artist  has  well  portrayed 
this  magnificent  scene. 

Data:  Goerz  half-plate  (4^  x GJ^)  camera;  8-inch 
Dagor;  October;  1/50  second;  Imperial  Sovereign; 
pyro-ammonia;  Ilford  P.O.P.;  mat-surfaced  on  glass. 

Example  of  Interpretation 

This  still-life,  by  YY'.  S.  Davis,  page  162,  is  a little 
unusual,  because  the  candle  is  brightly  burning.  The 
stickler  for  truth  may  object;  but  as  there  is  no  per- 
ceptible movement,  not  even  a flicker,  in  this  slow  and 
quiet  consumption  of  wick  and  tallow,  he  may  admit  a 
liberal  interpretation  of  the  classification.  But  as 
those  who  may  wish  to  try  their  skill  on  a similar  sub- 
ject, are  likely  to  encounter  a little  technical  difficulty, 
they  will  be  interested  to  know  that  Mr.  Davis  used 
weak  daylight  as  the  main  source  of  illumination,  so 
diffused  as  to  prevent  the  formation  of  shadows.  After 
giving  what  he  deemed  sufficient  exposure  to  yield  the 
amount  of  detail  which  the  eye  would  see  by  candle- 
light. he  closed  the  shutter,  lighted  the  candle,  and 
made  a second  exposure  of  short  duration  of  the  flame. 


Advanced  YVorkers’  Competition 

It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  Bertran  F.  Hawley  captured 
the  first  prize  in  a similar  competition.  In  the  present 
instance,  he  appears  to  have  used  the  same  cabin  and 
setting,  as  previously;  but  the  subject  of  the  genre 
occupies  a sitting  posture  and  is  lost  in  meditation. 
YY  ith  excellent,  artistic  judgment,  the  artist  has  allowed 
abundant  space  in  front  of  the  “penseur”,  for  there 
is  need  of  room  for  his  thoughts  to  expand,  and  in  case 
he  should  rise  and  pace  the  floor  of  the  little  cabin. 
This  feature  reveals  the  photographer’s  fund  of  poetic 
imagination  and  resourcefulness.  “Pipe-Dreams”,  as 
a pictorial  theme,  has  been  worthily  interpreted. 

Data:  November,  1922;  flashlight;  6-inch  Cooke 
Aviar  lens;  at  F/8;  4x5  Imperial  Non-Filter  plate; 
pyro-acetone;  enlarged  on  8 x 10  Iona  Cream  Platinum 
surface;  hypo-alum  toned. 

The  theme  selected  by  Alillie  Hoops,  page  160,  is  a 
little  conventional,  but  has  been  treated  with  sincerity 
and  refinement.  The  arrangement  is  simple  and 
attractive,  and  consistent  withal. 

(1 Continued  on  page  176 ) 
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Old  Age  Sometimes  No  Obstacle 

Dear  Mr.  French:  The  address  desired  is  enclosed 
herewith.  I am  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  again,  and 
hope  that  the  year  of  1922  will  be  as  satisfactory  as  the 
one  preceding  it. 

By  the  way,  an  incident  happened  here  the  other  day 
that  may  interest  you.  A young  man — one  of  the 
“Know-it-all”  kind — came  into  my  store  after  some 
dryplates.  He  wanted  fresh  ones,  as  he  had  dis- 
covered that  if  one  wanted  good  negatives  he  had  to 
have  fresh  plates.  Just  then,  Mr.  F.  N.  Blake  came 
in.  He  used  to  make  dryplates,  here,  some  thirty  years 
ago,  you  may  possibly  remember.  I introduced  the 
young  man  to  him.  “Doesn't  one  have  to  use  fresh 
plates,  if  one  wants  good  negatives?”  he  asked  Mr. 
Blake.  Mr.  Blake  replied,  “ Yes;  that  is  so.”  Taking 
from  his  overcoat-pocket  a paper-box,  he  produced  two 
negatives  he  had  made  the  day  before,  and  requested 
the  young  amateur  to  examine  them.  The  boy  said, 
“They  are  dandy!  Good,  fresh  plates;  are  they  not?” 
“ Yes,”  replied  Mr.  Blake;  “they  were  made  thirty- 
six  years  ago  and  were  developed  with  a Pyro  developer 
I made  up  thirty-three  years  ago." 

Mr.  Blake  has  still  some  dryplates  he  made  in  1886, 
and  tries  them  out  once  a year.  They  are  still  good. 

R.  E.  Schouler. 


The  Much-Abused  Moon  in  Photography 

Editor  of  Groundglass:  Several  years  ago,  I was  very 
fond  of  putting  in  a moon  in  my  photographs  that 
represented  twilight  or  evening.  Sometimes,  it  was  a 
full  moon,  and  at  other  times  the  quarter.  I did  not 
stop  to  consider  whether  the  latter  was  the  last  or  the 
first  quarter,  for  I never  took  much  notice  of  the  age 
or  shape  of  the  moon,  anyway.  Of  course,  I have 
always  been  fond  of  the  moon  as  a bright  and  beautiful 
object  in  the  evening-sky;  but  I am  not  particularly 
interested  in  the  names  of  stars  and  the  many  con- 
stellations— beautiful  as  they  are  in  the  winter-time. 
Well;  I have  read  Mr.  William  S.  Davis’  illustrated 
article  on  how  the  moon  should  be  photographed  and 
properly  introduced  into  evening-pictures.  When  I 
discovered  how  really  difficult  it  was  to  do  the  thing 
right,  I made  up  my  mind  to  stop  putting  in  any  more 
moons  in  my  landscapes  and  marines.  I let  others  do 
it,  if  they  want  to.  After  having  read,  carefully,  the 
article  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Davis,  and  your  own 
occasional  paragraphs,  I think  that  I now  under- 
stand how  the  thing  ought  to  be  done,  and  how  badly 
others  are  doing  it.  In  fact,  some  of  the  moonlight 
pictures  I have  seen  are  positively  ludicrous,  and  I 
wonder  how  these  “artists”  get  by.  I have  in  mind  a 
very  beautiful  night-picture  that  appeared  in  a recent 
number  of  an  English  photographic  journal.  The 
picture  looks  untruthful  to  me  on  account  of  an  artificial 
moon  that  is  not  only  unnaturally  large,  but,  I am 
informed  by  an  astronomer,  incorrectly  drawn,  as  well. 

It  has  been  my  constant  impression  that  our  Ameri- 
can amateur  photographers  were  the  only  ones  that 
made  mistakes  like  this;  but  the  author  of  the  picture  in 


question  appears  to  be  an  Englishman,  and  I’ve  always 
found  the  English  pictorialists  very  painstaking  and 
reliable  with  regard  to  the  artistic  side  of  their  work. 
And  it  may  be,  after  all,  that  in  this  case,  the  picto- 
rialist  is  quite  correct.  If  so,  I am  ready  with  an 
apology. 

Chas.  A.  Rice. 

[The  photograph  to  which  our  correspondent  refers 
appears  to  be  the  effective,  full-page  contribution,  by 
A.  J.  Campbell,  to  the  “Advanced  Workers’  Com- 
petition” in  The  Amateur  Photographer  of  December 
28,  1921,  entitled  “Nocturne”,  as  it  conforms  to  the 
description  given  by  Mr.  Rice.  Although  the  official 
critic,  “The  Bandit  ”,  makes  comments  on  a number  of 
pictures  (printed  with  the  text,  on  ordinary  news- 
print), he  refrains  from  referring,  in  any  way,  to  the 
four  full-page  inserts  printed,  artistically,  in  duo- 
tint  on  the  finest  coated  paper.  “Nocturne”  is  one  of 
these  selected  pictorial  masterpieces.  As  no  mention 
is  made  of  them,  editorially  or  otherwise,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  they  are  beyond  the  pale  of  criticism  and, 
therefore,  the  moon  in  Mr.  Campbell’s  night-picture 
is  placed  where  it  belongs.  The  absence  of  any  data, 
including  the  hour  at  which  the  picture  was  made, 
leaves  the  beholder  in  doubt  as  to  the  exact  time  of 
the  night.  If  we  may  venture  an  opinion — the  hour 
appears  to  be  early  evening,  because  the  sky  is  still 
bright  in  the  center  and  at  the  right  of  the  picture, 
indicating  that  the  sun  had  gone  down  an  hour  or  so 
before.  In  that  case,  the  position  of  the  moon  should 
be  reversed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  artist  desired 
to  suggest  early  dawn,  then  the  position  of  the  moon 
would  be  correct.  As  to  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
moon,  that  depends  upon  the  artist’s  imagination  and 
astronomical  knowledge.  Of  course,  the  artist  will  be 
able  to  explain  his  intentions  to  the  critics’  entire 
satisfaction. — Editor.] 


A Versatile  Photographer 

Editor  of  Groundglass:  Ralph  Titus  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  members  of  the  Hypo  Club.  He  is  always 
good-natured  and  gifted  with  a conspicuous  sense  of 
humor.  To  be  sure,  he  isn’t  much  of  a photographer; 
in  fact,  he  has  never  yet  been  able  to  have  a picture 
accepted  at  any  of  the  salons.  But  he  writes  novelettes. 
They  are  published  in  some  Eastern  evening-paper; 
so  they  must  have  merit. 

At  the  Hypo’s  smoker,  a month  ago,  Titus  told  a 
story  at  his  own  expense.  It  seems  that  he  is  unde- 
cided whether  to  take  up  photography  or  literature  as 
a profession.  You  see,  Titus  is  only  twenty-two.  He 
told  how  at  a social  gathering,  a little  while  ago,  a 
lady-acquaintance  of  his  asked  him  what  profession 
he  was  planning  to  follow.  “Well;”  he  replied,  “I’m 
not  yet  decided  whether  to  make  photography  or 
literature  my  life’s  work.”  “If  I were  you,  I should 
take  up  literature,”  she  said.  “Then  you  must  have 
read  some  of  my  stories;  haven’t  you?”  he  asked, 
with  a blush  of  pride.  “No;  but  I have  seen  some  of 
your  photographs.” 

T.  B.  L. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 

gfj 

January  at  the  Camera  Club 

At  The  Camera  Club,  New  York,  from  January  1 
to  31,  a joint-show  was  given  of  the  work  of  William 
Elbert  Macnaughtan  and  William  Alexander  Alcock, 
both  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  identified  with  the 
Photographic  Department  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  as  president  and  vice-president 
respectively. 

This  exhibition  was  largely  attended  and  greatly 
admired.  Both  workers  are  well-known,  the  former  one 
of  our  leading  pictorialists  for  many  years;  the  latter, 
more  recent  in  his  activities,  now  equally  prominent. 

Mr.  Macnaughtan  confines  his  output  mostly  to 
landscapes  which  are  seldom  straight  prints,  but 
combinations.  His  foregrounds  may  be  obtained  in  one 
part  of  the  country,  his  middle  distance  or  distances  in 
another,  and  his  skies  elsewhere.  Trees  and  other 
objects  are  sometimes  removed.  The  same  sky  or  fore- 
ground, or  both,  are  employed  in  some  cases  in  different 
pictures,  slightly  modified  in  key  or  note,  and  so 
cleverly  as  to  defy  detection  and  is  appreciated  only 
when  pointed  out.  Mr.  Macnaughtan’s  reason  for 
working  in  this  way  is  that,  being  occupied  during 
almost  every  day,  his  only  time  for  photography  is 
evenings,  and  he  thus  finds  his  recreation.  He  derives 
more  enjoyment  in  this  way,  and  would  not  care  for 
photography  if  pursued  in  any  other  manner.  His 
results  are  quite  convincing,  however,  and  satisfy  in 
most  directions  as  completely  as  if  produced  by  direct 
methods.  Unless  this  were  stated,  few  would  suspect 
his  modus  operandi.  He  works  almost  entirely  with 
hand-coated  platinum  and  his  results  are  of  high 
quality,  delicate,  poetic  or  romantic,  and  are  simple 
renderings  of  the  countryside. 

To  mention  only  a few  of  his  twenty-seven  examples 
that  show  special  merit,  I will  enumerate  “The  Brook”, 
“New7  Harrisburg”,  “Summer-Evening”,  “Connecticut 
River”,  “Solitude”,  “Near  Great  Barrington”,  “West- 
chester Landscape”,  “Scallop-Boats”,  “Top  of  the 
Hill”,  “Berkshire  Landscape”  and  “Peconic  Bay”. 

Mr.  Alcock  produces  his  pictures  as  he  finds  them, 
obtaining  his  greatest  pleasure  in  dabbling  in  different 
processes,  modifying  his  results  along  these  lines  only. 
Ilis  exhibit  embraced  gum,  bromoil,  bromoil-transfers, 
artatone,  bromide,  kallitype — almost  everything  but 
platinum.  For  subjects,  he  selects  anything  easily 
accessible — night-scenes,  daylight,  summer  or  winter, 
or  any  other  time  of  the  year,  indoors  or  outdoors, 
landscapes,  man,  woman  or  child.  His  picture,  called 
“Bill”,  presents  an  old  “bum”  with  all  the  marks  of 
dissipation  and  a misspent  life,  outstanding  as  evidence 
of  character.  His  “Poor  Old  Pal"  likewise  discloses  all 
the  deep  character-indications  of  toil,  sorrow,  dis- 
appointment made  by  a life,  in  this  instance,  of  honest 
labor  and  great  suffering — two  opposite  characters, 
with  similar  imprints  but  from  different  causes.  To 
mention  a few  of  his  thirty-two  specimens — “The  Cur- 
tain Rises”,  “A  Lonely  Vigil”,  “In  the  Fog”,  “April- 
Flurries”,  “Part  of  the  Old  World  in  the  New”,  “Brook- 
lyn Bridge  on  a Windy  Day” — is  to  by  no  means  ex- 
haust the  number  of  his  excellent  exhibit. 

Floyd  Vail,  F R.P.S. 


Boston  Postcard  Exhibition 

A photo-show — of  a character  rather  new  to  Boston 
— is  to  be  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
and  Crafts,  9 Park  Street,  March  20  to  April.  The 
pictures  will  consist  of  photo-postcards  of  Boston  and 
vicinity,  executed  in  any  medium  suitable  for  repro- 
duction. A committee  of  three  will  select  the  best 
four  cards  and,  with  the  understanding  that  the  Society 
shall  undertake  their  publication  and  sale,  hold  the 
copyright  and  pay  the  photographer  a fair  royalty  on 
sales  after  paying  the  cost  of  publication.  The  awards 
are  to  be  made  on  the  merit  of  the  individual  cards, 
which  may  be  the  work  of  different  contributors. 

It  seems  that  this  artistic  activity,  among  the 
photographers  in  Greater  Boston — particularly  the 
members  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Union  Camera 
Club — is  the  result  of  the  editorial,  “Civic  Photo- 
graphic Publicity,”  in  December  Photo-Era. 

Competition  and  Exhibition  Conducted  by 
Atlantic  City  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Although  the  announcement  reached  us  too  late 
to  be  included  in  the  February  issue,  we  are  glad  to 
call  attention  to  the  activities  of  the  Atlantic  City 
Chamber  of  Commerce  which  decided  to  conduct  a 
competition  and  exhibition  of  amateur  photographs, 
especially  those  of  Atlantic  City.  The  pictures  were 
to  be  exposed  by  the  sender,  although  the  finishing 
might  be  done  by  others.  All  prints  were  to  be  8 x 10 
and  mounted;  and  as  many  might  be  entered  as  desired. 
The  competition  closed  March  1,  1922.  Valuable 
prizes  w7ere  offered;  and  there  was  no  entrance-fee. 
Why  is  not  this  an  excellent  idea  for  other  cities  to 
follow?  Surely,  no  better  way  could  be  found  to  obtain 
an  abundance  of  material  for  publicity  work.  What  an 
inducement  for  the  amateur  to  do  his  very  best! 

Nicholas  Muray  Show  in  Boston 

A collection  of  thirty-four  photographic  studies 
by  Nicholas  Muray  was  shown  in  the  Art-Gallery 
connected  with  the  studio  of  J.  H.  Garo,  739  Boylston 
St.,  Boston,  Mass,  during  the  month  of  February. 

The  prints  consisted  mostly  of  nude  figures  in  danc- 
ing-attitudes, striking  and  expressive,  and  gave  evidence 
of  the  artist’s  command  of  photographic  resources. 

Most  of  the  subjects  shown  have  graced  the  pages  of 
the  illustrated  magazines  including  the  photographic 
journals.  The  collection  will  doubtless  be  shown  at 
the  rooms  of  the  various  camera  clubs  throughout  the 
country. 

A New  South -American  Photo-Magazine 

We  welcome  at  our  desk  a copy  of  the  new  photo- 
graphic magazine,  published  in  South  America,  Foto- 
Revista,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine  Republic.  The 
magazine  is  of  the  usual  standard  size  (7  x 9J4)  and  is 
well  printed  and  illustrated.  Of  course,  it  is  entirely 
in  Spanish,  and  those  who  are  masters  of  that  language 
will  be  interested  in  this  publication. 
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McKinley  Portraiture 

The  Camera  Club,  New  York,  gave  a one-man 
show  from  February  1 to  28  of  the  work  of  its  president, 
Mr.  J.  H.  McKinley.  The  display  consisted  entirely 
of  portraiture,  and  included  many  of  the  artist’s 
renderings  of  noted  personages. 

Mr.  McKinley  is  well-known  for  his  large,  lifelike 
presentations  of  features  and  character.  His  examples 
are  always  1C  x 20  in  size.  They  are  outstanding  and 
forceful  as  likenesses  and  interpretations.  Withal, 
there  was  delightful  modeling  and  textural  excellence; 
and  the  exhibit,  received  as  a whole,  was  very  pleasing 
and  instructive. 

Among  a few  of  his  strongest  pictures  were  “Admiral 
Sigsbee”,  of  the  warship  Maine  episode;  “ Carl  Akeley”, 
a noted  explorer,  who  recently  captured  the  only  living 
family  of  gorillas,  now  on  its  way  to  New  York;  “Roy 
Chapman  Andrews”,  at  present  in  Asia,  making  his 
fifth  exploration  for  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  New  York;  “Mrs.  Scott”,  widow 
of  the  late,  lamented  Antarctic  explorer,  Capt.  Scott, 
herself  a well-known  sculpturess;  “Ballard  Williams”, 
American  classical  landscape-artist;  the  late  “J. 
Francis  Murphy”,  celebrated  landscape-painter;  “Au- 
gustus Franzen”,  famous  portrait-painter;  “Frank 
Doubleday”,  of  Doubleday  & Page,  publishers; 
“Burton  Holmes”,  traveler  and  lecturer,  and  “Mrs. 
Burton  Holmes”;  “Stefanssen”,  the  great  Norwegian 
explorer,  and  many  other  men  and  women  of  mark. 
From  this  it  can  be  seen  that  Mr.  McKinley’s  exhibit 
was  not  only  eminently  attractive,  photographically, 
but  likewise  because  of  unusual  subjects  included. 

Floyd  Vail,  F.R.P.S. 

How  Many  of  Us  Are  Photographers? 

A few  weeks  ago  an  editorial  in  The  Amateur 
Photographer  said,  “In  America,  according  to  Madame 
Yevonde,  photographers  are  more  numerous  than 
they  are  in  this  country  (England);  but  she  could 
only  have  been  referring  to  those  who  carry  kodaks 
and  let  the  dealer  ‘do  the  rest.’  If  the  number  of 
photographic  societies  and  their  membership  is  any 
guide  to  the  number  of  photographers,  then  this 
country  (England)  easily  out-distances  any  other. 
The  list  in  Photograms  of  the  Year,  1921,  just  published, 
gives  nearly  300  photographic  societies,  32  postal 
clubs,  19  survey  societies  and  11  affiliations  and 
federations.  The  members  of  these,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten,  are  photographers  in  the  full  sense;  and  from 
this  point  of  view,  the  only  serious  competitor  of 
Great  Britain  is  the  United  States;  while  in  this  type 
of  photographer  the  United  States,  we  believe,  in  spite 
of  its  much  larger  population,  takes  only  second 
place.”  (The  italics  are  ours.)  There  is  much  truth 
in  this  comment  from  our  British  cousins.  Let  us 
have  more  real  photographers  and  more  real  camera- 
clubs  of  the  kind  that  really  count  and  do  things. 

A.  II.  B. 

Interest  in  Photography  Grows  Steadily 

Although  the  announcement  reached  us  too  late 
to  be  included  in  the  February  issue,  we  feel  that  it 
will  interest  and  encourage  our  readers  to  know  that 
the  camera  is  coming  to  its  own  in  New  York  City 
newspaper  circles.  The  Evening  Post  conducted  a 
Winter  Camera  Contest  for  photographs  of  winter- 
subjects,  snow  and  ice-scenes,  winter-sports,  etc. 
The  best  of  the  prints  were  to  be  reproduced  in  the 
rotogravure  section,  published  each  Saturday,  and 


prizes  were  awarded  as  follows:  First  monthly  prize 
$15,  second  $10,  third  $.5.  After  March  1 (when  the 
contest  closed)  prizes  for  the  entire  contest — first 
$25,  second  $15,  third  $10 — were  awarded.  Without 
a doubt  this  contest  did  much  to  stimulate  interest  in 
photography.  The  Junior  Contest  is  still  running. 
This  offers  a weekly  prize  of  $5  for  the  best  picture  on 
any  subject — outdoors  preferred — submitted  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  or  Campfire  Girls. 
This  contest  will  continue  until  further  notice.  Our 
younger  readers,  who  are  members  of  these  organi- 
sations, should  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
offered  to  make  photographic  progress. 

An  Apology 

It  is  never  too  late  to  make  amends  for  errors  of 
commission  or  omission.  In  the  Home- Portrait  Com- 
petition, ending  February  28,  1921,  were  two  pictures, 
one  by  R.  W.  H.  Leavitt  and  the  other  by  Austin  P. 
Wade.  On  the  accompanying  data  the  makers  re- 
quested that  the  pictures  be  returned  should  they  not 
win  a prize.  Although  both  prints  merited  praise, 
they  failed  to  win  any  of  the  three  prizes.  However, 
they  did  deserve  Honorable  Mention  and  were  so 
marked  and  returned.  Through  an  unfortunate  over- 
sight no  notice  of  the  award  was  sent,  nor  did  the 
names  of  these  contributors  appear  in  the  printed 
announcement  of  the  awards.  In  short,  the  pictures 
were  returned  to  the  makers  marked  II.  M.;  but 
otherwise  these  gentlemen  knew  nothing  of  how  they 
fared  at  the  hands  of  the  jury.  Therefore,  be  it  known 
that  these  friends  are  justly  and  officially  entitled  to 
the  Honorable  Mention  award  in  that  competition. 

The  P.  P.  S.  of  San  Francisco 

In  the  January  issue  we  called  attention  to  the 
First  Annual  Salon  of  Photography  in  San  Francisco, 
to  be  held  May  20  to  June  18,  1922,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Pictorial  Photographic  Society  of  San  Francisco. 
Entry-forms  may  now  be  obtained  by  writing  to  II. 
A.  Hussey,  salon  secretary,  61  Pine  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California.  The  last  day  for  receiving  prints  will 
be  May  1,  1922.  The  salon  committee  is  composed 
of  P.  Douglas  Anderson,  John  Paul  Edwards,  Charles 
A.  Love,  Percy  Neymann,  Ph.D.,  and  H.  A.  Hussey, 
secretary. 

The  Union  Camera  Club  of  Boston 

At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  LTnion  Camera  Club,  of  Boston,  or,  as  it 
is  popularly  known,  the  Union  Camera  Club  of  Boston, 
it  was  unanimously  voted  to  purchase,  for  the  use  of 
club-members,  a No.  7 A Century  Studio-Camera, 
8 x 10,  with  alternate  backs  for  8 x 10,  5x7,  and  4x5 
plates.  It  is  the  very  latest,  best  and  most  improved 
studio-equipment  produced  by  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Co.  It  is  heavy,  practical  and  rich  in  appearance,  and 
so  constructed  that  it  is  not  easily  put  out  of  com- 
mission. The  accompanying  camera-stand  is  very 
solid  and  the  latest  improved  model.  The  platform 
works  up  and  down  by  means  of  a balance-system 
governed  by  a wheel,  with  a lock  to  hold  it  fast  in  any 
desired  position.  There  will  be  six  8 x 10,  twelve  5x7 
and  an  adequate  number  of  4x5  plateholders.  The 
lenses  to  be  used  in  connection  with  this  superior 
camera-equipment  are  a Pinkham  & Smith  18"  soft- 
focus  lens;  a regular  portrait-lens  of  soft  quality,  and  a 
modern  13"  anastigmat  with  diffusing-device. 

The  studio  contains  a 1,000-watt  primary  light  and 
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a 250-watt  secondary  spotlight.  The  requisite  number 
of  backgrounds  are  black,  white  and  a blended  portrait. 

The  club  will  soon  add  another  enlarging-room — 
making  three  in  all — with  an  8 x 10  enlarger  and  a 
1,000-watt  lamp  with  proper  condensors.  The  present 
membership  of  the  club  is  one  hundred  and  sixty — 
a tremendous  and  rapid  increase. 

Toronto  Camera  Club 

According  to  Russ  M.  Collins,  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  Toronto  Camera  Club,  the  month  of  February 
included  activities  which  might  well  be  considered  by 
other  enterprising  camera  club  secretaries.  The 
program  for  the  month  included  lectures  and  demon- 
strations by  Dr.  C.  E.  K.  Mees,  well-known  to  all, 
Dr.  E.  F.  Burton  of  University  of  Toronto,  W.  A. 
Rockwood,  and  a monthly  competition  which  aroused 
much  interest.  As  Dr.  Mees  spoke  on  “Photography 
Through  the  Microscope,"  Dr.  Burton  on  “Colloids  in 
Photography”  and  Mr.  Rockwood  on  print-making 
and  portraits  by  daylight,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  was 
much  profit  and  pleasure  in  the  program  of  the  month. 


For  Soft-Focus  Lens  Users 

Pinkham  & Smith  Co.,  of  Boston,  U.S.A.,  makers 
of  several  styles  of  soft-focus  lenses,  which  have  earned 
for  this  firm  a world-wide  reputation,  announce  that 
they  will  soon  be  ready  to  purchase,  at  good  prices, 
photographic  prints  made  with  the  use  of  their  lenses. 
No  prints  are  desired  that  have  been  sold  for  advertising 
or  other  purposes,  or  have  been  publicly  exhibited. 
Prints  may  be  of  any  outdoor  or  indoor  subject  includ- 
ing portraiture,  but  must  be  made  with  users  of  Pink- 
ham  N Smith  lenses,  in  the  United  States  or  Canada. 

As  many  of  the  exhibitors  in  salons  and  elsewhere,- 
who  have  captured  the  highest  honors,  are  users  of  the 
Pinkham  & Smith  soft-focus  lenses,  this  announcement 
will  be  sure  to  create  wide-spread  interest.  The  purpose 
of  the  prints  to  be  acquired  is  to  enable  Pinkham  & 
Smith  Co.  to  obtain  fine  and  convincing  proofs  of  the 
possibilities  of  their  soft-focus  lenses,  with  which  to 
illustrate  their  new  lens-catalog,  in  which  they  take  the 
utmost  pride. 

Meeting  the  Demands  of  the  Times 

The  progressive  manufacturer  has  his  ear  to  the 
ground  at  all  times  and  by  so  doing  he  is  able  to  anti- 
cipate the  needs  of  the  public  and  to  meet  them.  It 
may  be  said,  justly,  that  the  Wollensak  Optical  Com- 
pany is  ever  on  the  alert  to  give  the  camerist  the 
most  modern  and  effective  equipment  with  which  to 
make  pictures.  This  company  now  calls  attention  to 
the  new  Verito  Extension-Lens  which  when  used  with 
an  18-inch  Verito  lengthens  the  focus  to  22J4  inches. 
It  screws  into  the  barrel  in  place  of  the  original  front 
element.  Thus,  a longer  focus  lens  is  obtained  and 
better  perspective  without  the  expense  and  bulk  of 
another  larger  lens.  Also,  a 14-inch  Series  II  Velostig- 
mat  F/4.5  has  been  perfected  to  fill  the  gap  between 
the  12-inch  and  1534-inch  sizes.  This  fills  a real  need. 
To  further  simplify  the  use  of  Verito  lenses  on  Graflex 
cameras  a ( i 1 y -inch  F/4  Verito  is  now-  ready  which 
will  fit  three  types  of  Graflex  cameras  and  other  types 
of  reflect ing-cameras  in  a compact  manner  and  enable 
the  use  of  an  F/4  instead  of  an  F/6  lens.  On  these, 
as  well  as  on  other  of  its  products,  this  company  pays 
the  10%  lens  tax. 


Our  Illustrations 

{Continued  from  -page  172) 

Data:  May;  good  light;  Eastman  5 x 7 view-camera; 
6*4- inch  Verito  lens;  at  F/6;  16  seconds;  Eastman’s 
commercial  Ortho;  Ac-tivol;  Palladiotype  print. 

"The  Final  Touch”,  page  161,  is  somewhat  out  of 
the  ordinary,  and,  being  technically  excellent,  it 
received  official  recognition.  The  composition  is 
admirable.  The  spirit  of  unity  is  well  expressed,  in  that 
the  workmen,  in  their  natural  attitude,  are  inclined 
towards  each  other.  The  row  of  windows,  in  the  rear 
of  the  foundry,  could  well  have  been  slightly  reduced 
in  tone,  without  injury  to  the  ensemble  or  violating  the 
fidelity  of  conditions. 

Data;  Foundry  at  Williamsport,  Pa.;  October; 
1 1 A.M.;  good  light;  6 3 2 x 8}  2 Empire  State  Camera; 
10:i/-inch  B.  & L.  Plastigmat;  at  F/6. 8;  5 seconds; 
6 J / x 8)  2 Seed  30;  pyro;  print,  Azo  C No.  2. 


Beginners’  Competition 

Arthur  Gillam’s  outdoor-genre  (page  165)  por- 
traying a baby-girl  coaxing  her  toy-baby  to  go  to 
sleep,  is  not  without  human  and  sympathetic  appeal. 
The  technical  qualities  of  the  picture  are  admirable. 
The  artist  is  on  the  way  to  higher  things. 

Data:  September;  3.30;  good  light,  no  sun;  9 x 12 
c.m.  Ica;  534-inch  Carl  Zeiss  F/6. 3;  at  F/8;  about 
1/20  second;  Seed  30;  pyro;  Azo  No.  4,  F. 

“The  Road  Through  the  Woods”  is  worthy  the 
artistic,  technical  and  interpretive  skill  of  an  advanced 
worker.  The  winding  road,  relieved  by  numerous 
shadows,  and  with  pleasing  entrance  and  exit,  fasci- 
nates the  eye.  Our  compliments  to  this  promising 
artist ! 

Data:  Made  near  Nashville,  Ind.;  October  5; 
good  light;  4x5  Speed  Graphic;  1.3-inch  rear-com- 
bination of  Goerz  Dagor;  at  F/16;  1 second;  enlarged 
on  Carbon  Black  with  P.  & S.  soft-focus  lens. 


Our  Contributing  Critics 

Several  years  ago  Mr.  Norman  Lihon,  of  Alberta, 
Canada,  entered  the  picture — reproduced  on  page  168 
— in  our  “Home-Scenes”  competition.  As  it  failed  to 
w'in  a prize,  he  consented  to  offer  it  for  consideration 
in  our  O.C.C.  department.  There  were  no  data.  Let 
the  rivalry  proceed. 


An  Opportunity  for  the  Camerist 

There  are  few-  amateur  or  professional  photographers 
who  are  not  eager  to  obtain  helpful  and  practical 
suggestions  from  those  of  longer  and  wider  experience 
in  photography.  None  of  us  is  too  old  to  learn.  In 
this  connection  we  feel  that  the  Graf  Optical  Company, 
South  Bend,  Indiana,  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  ob- 
taining the  services  of  John  Wallace  Gillies,  80  West 
40th  Street,  New  York  City,  as  their  eastern  repre- 
sentative. We  understand  that  at  the  New  York 
office  a complete  line  of  Graf  lenses  will  be  available 
for  inspection  and  that  an  attractive  display  of  pictures 
will  give  evidence  of  the  high  quality  of  these  lenses. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Gillies  extends  a hearty  welcome  to 
amateur  and  professional  photographers  who  may  wish 
to  obtain  the  benefit  of  his  long  and  practical  expe- 
rience in  virtually  every  branch  of  photography.  We 
wish  Mr.  Gillies  the  utmost  success. 
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P.  D.  F. — Prints  of  the  George  Washington 
portraits,  made  by  Philip  B.  Wallace,  from 
original  oil-paintings,  may  be  purchased  from  Mr. 
Wallace,  711  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  at  the  same 
price  as  his  prints  of  Valley  Forge,  namely:  75  cents 
each,  13x17  enlargements  at  $2.50  each;  same,  in 
sepia  $3.50  each.  There  are  thousands  of  Americans 
who  have  collections,  to  which  they  are  continually 
adding,  of  portraits  of  George  Washington,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  Benjamin  Franklin  and  other  notable  Ameri- 
cans. Mr.  Wallace’s  interesting  portraits  will  serve  to 
interest  the  collectors  of  pictures  of  “The  Father  of  his 
Country.” 

P.  S.  R. — Photographing  objects  indoors  re- 
quires prolonged  exposure,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  objects  and  the  strength  of  light. 
Furniture,  porcelain-ware,  articles  of  bronze,  wood, 
silver,  paintings  and  colored  objects,  require  the  use  of 
color-sensitive  plates,  such  as  Panchromatic,  fsonon, 
Orthochromatic  and  Polychrome  brands,  as  correct 
exposure  is  imperative  to  obtain  good  results.  We 
refer  you  to  instructions  on  page  206,  and,  for  the  choice 
of  plates,  pages  227  to  232,  in  Wellc.ome’s  indispensable 
“Photographic  Exposure  Handbook  and  Diary,”  1922 
edition,  obtainable  at  any  photo-dealer’s,  at  fifty  cents. 

K.  P. — Development  by  daylight,  according 
to  the  Safranin  method,  was  discovered  and  developed 
by  Dr.  Liippo-Cramer,  of  Munich,  Bavaria,  and  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best  processes  of  the  kind  in  use. 

L.  W.  W. — To  entertain  your  children,  who 
may  be  too  young  to  appreciate  photographs,  we  can 
recommend  heartily  “The  Scissors  Book”,  by  William 
Ludlum,  which  was  reviewed  in  these  pages  several 
years  ago.  The  idea  is  to  fold  a piece  of  paper  once  and, 
by  cutting  as  directed  in  the  book,  many  curious  and 
interesting  figures — either  human  or  animal — can  be 
evolved — much  to  the  delight  and  instruction  of  the 
little  ones.  Mr.  Ludlum’s  book  is  published  by  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons,  and  is  filled  with  pictures  that  illustrate 
the  many  possibilities  of  this  interesting  art. 

I R.  K. — Metol  poisoning  is  apt  to  be  pain- 
ful and  even  serious  in  cases  where  persons  are 
susceptible.  If  the  fingers  have  a tendency  to  swell 
up  and  to  feel  irritated,  it  is  best  to  stop  the  use  of 
metol  in  developing-solutions.  Of  course,  some  workers 
are  affected  to  a greater  extent  than  others;  but  it  is 
unwise  to  take  chances  with  one’s  health.  Virtually 
every  plate  or  film-manufacturer  gives  an  excellent 
pvro-soda  formula.  Amidol  does  very  well  for  develop- 
ing-out  papers.  There  are  many  developers  that  may 
be  used  or  modified  to  avoid  metol  poisoning.  Those 
who  are  affected  by  metol,  even  slightly,  will  do  well 
to  use  some  other  developer. 

C.  S.  W. — There  are  many  styles  of  trays 
which  may  be  used  in  developing  gaslight  or  bromide 
papers.  Virtually  any  style  of  tray  will  do;  but  we 
believe  that  white  enamel-trays  will  meet  your  require- 
ments to  better  advantage.  The  white  enamel  is  of 
great  assistance  in  watching  any  discoloration  in  the 
solutions  and  thus  enabling  the  worker  to  avoid  stains 
and  the  use  of  a developer  that  is  nearly  exhausted. 
Rubber-trays  are  light  in  weight;  but  being  black, 
usually,  it  is  not  possible  to  watch  the  color  of  the 
solution  so  well.  Clear  glass-trays  are  excellent  pro- 


vided that  they  do  not  have  to  be  carried  about  or 
packed  away.  Unless  they  are  handled  carefully,  they 
will  chip  or  crack.  Papier-mache  or  composition- 
trays  do  very  well  and  are  not  so  expensive  as  other 
varieties,  but  most  of  these  are  dark  in  color  and  not 
kept  clean  so  easily. 

K.  L.  B. — Practical  experience  in  preparing 
developers  for  special  needs  may  be  obtained  at 
no  great  expense.  It  is  not  necessary  to  “stock  up” 
with  large  quantitites  of  chemicals.  A little  planning 
will  show  that  small  quantities  will  suffice  to  prepare 
enough  developer  with  which  to  experiment  profitably. 
Such  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  accurate  preparation 
of  developers  is  invaluable  to  the  amateur  or  profes- 
sional photographer. 

W.  P. — Your  friend’s  Tessar  F/4.5  is  faster 
than  your  R.  R.  F/'8  as  explained  by  a simple  equa- 
tion. First  convert  the  lens-openings  into  U.  S.  num- 
bers, F/4.5  being  equal  to  1.25;  and  F/8  equal  to  4. 
Then,  1.25  : 4 = 3 ; x 3 represents  the  length  of  ex- 
posure in  seconds  necessary,  for  example,  with  the 
Tessar,  wide  open,  for  the  indoor-portrait  which  you 
mention;  x representing  the  length  of  exposure  to  be 
ascertained,  and  necessary  for  your  R.  R.  at  its  full 
opening  or  F/8.  To  find  x,  multiply  the  two  means 
4 and  3 (result,  12),  and  divide  by  the  other  extreme, 
1.25,  the  result  being  9.4  seconds,  the  time  necessary 
to  expose  your  R.  R.  at  full  opening  on  the  portrait  in 
question,  provided,  of  course,  that  uniform  conditions 
as  to  subject,  light,  etc.,  prevail  during  both  exposures. 
As  to  the  comparative  speeds  of  the  two  lenses,  both 
being  used  at  full  openings,  the  Tessar  is  a little  more 
than  three  times  as  fast  as  your  R.  R. ; or  your  R.  R. 
is  less  than  one-third  as  fast  as  the  Tessar. 

W.  1.  II. — Instruction  by  correspondence  in 
photography  has  not  been  found  satisfactory,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  person  who  has  no  knowledge 
of  photography  whatever,  and  cannot  even  visualise 
a satisfactory  negative  or  print,  or  even  an  acceptable 
subject  for  the  camera — be  it  a landscape,  genre,  still- 
life  or  portrait — will  not  be  able  to  benefit  by  advice, 
printed  or  written,  however  well  expressed.  He  who 
has  a practical  knowledge  of  photography  is  likely  to 
derive  practical  benefit  from  an  authoritative  textbook, 
such  as  “Photography — its  Principles  and  Applica- 
tions,” by  Alfred  Watkins,  F.R.P.S.;  “The  Funda- 
mentals of  Photography,”  by  C.  E.  K.  Mees,  D.Sc.; 
“Photography  of  Today,”  by  II.  Chapman  Jones, 
F.R.P.S.;  “Pictorial  Composition  in  Photography,” 
by  Arthur  Hammond;  “The  Commercial  Photog- 
rapher,” by  L.  G.  Rose,  and  other  excellent  books. 
Special  branches  in  photography,  such  as  color-photog- 
raphy, photo-micrography,  photo-chemistry,  the  use 
of  the  air-brush,  photo-optics,  telephotography, 
photo-physics  and  chemistry;  airplane-photography, 
kinematography,  photo-engraving;  X-ray  plates  and 
films;  optical  projection,  etc.,  are  dealt  with  in  special 
books  on  these  subjects.  Besides,  the  student  should 
always  have  at  hand  a reliable  and  up-to-date  diction- 
ary on  photography,  such  as  the  one  by  E.  J.  Wall, 
F.R.P.S.  A list  of  the  above-mentioned  books,  and 
many  others  of  standard  reputation,  is  published  in 
nearly  every  issue  of  Photo-Era  Magazine,  whose 
Editors  have  read  and  approved  them. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 

Books  reviewed  in  this  magazine,  or  any  others  our 
readers  may  desire,  will  be  furnished  by  us  at  the  lowest 
market-prices.  Send  for  our  list  of  approved  books. 


Photograms  of  the  Year  1921:  The  Annual  Review 
of  the  AVorld's  Pictorial  Photographic  Work,  Edited 
by  F.  J.  Mortimer,  F.R.P.S.  34  pages  text.  89 
halftone-reproductions.  Price,  paper-covers,  $2.50; 
cloth,  $3.50.  Postage  according  to  zone.  London: 
Hide  & Sons,  Ltd.  New  York:  Tennant  & Ward, 
103  Park  Avenue,  American  Agents. 

Without  a doubt,  to  own  a copy  of  Photograms  of 
the  Year  1921,  is  to  possess  a representative  collection 
of  the  best  in  the  world’s  pictorial  photographic  work. 
Naturally,  the  excellent  halftone-reproductions  are  a 
delight  to  the  beholder;  but  to  read  “The  Year’s 
Work”  by  the  Editor,  “Pictorial  Photography  in 
1921”  by  F.  C.  Tilney  and  then  the  reviews  from 
Australia,  Canada,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa, 
United  States,  Sweden  and  Norway,  France,  Italy, 
Denmark,  Holland,  Spain  and  Japan  makes  the  cur- 
rent edition  a combined  pictorial  and  literary  treat. 
There  is  hardly  a branch  of  pictorial  photography  that 
is  not  represented — portraiture;  indoor-genres;  land- 
scape; landscape  with  figures;  groups  and  nudes 
indoors  and  in  the  open;  marines;  genres,  winter- 
scenes;  animals  in  landscape;  shadow-effects;  inte- 
riors; architeeturals;  mountain-scenery;  shipping; 
wood-interiors  and  street-scenes. 

The  pictorial  contributions  come  from  Great  Britain, 
Scotland,  Australia,  Canada,  Spain,  Belgium,  United 
States,  Japan,  Holland,  Denmark,  Egypt,  Norway, 
Tasmania,  Switzerland,  Sumatra,  France,  Hawaii, 
India,  South  Africa  and  New  Zealand.  The  workers 
who  are  represented  comprise  those  who  represent 
faithfully  the  best  in  pictorial  photography  in  their 
own  countries.  Lack  of  space,  the  editor  tells  us, 
prevented  many  other  excellent  pictures  from  being 
included. 

Although  the  collection  of  pictures  in  the  book  is 
of  unusual  merit  and  is  well  worth  carefid  study,  there 
are  some  which  make  a greater  appeal  to  us  than 
others.  Among  those  which  hold  our  attention  are: 
“A  Swiss  Village”,  J.  LI.  Anderson;  “Nude”,  A. 
Basil;  "Nikola  Per.sheid  ',  N.  Luboshez;  “A  Dream  of 
the  Raplock”,  J.  M.  Whitehead;  “Lee  Shore”,  F.  J. 
Mortimer;  “Estudio”,  A.  Danis;  “Passamaquoddy 
Indian”,  Jared  A.  Gardner;  “An  Illustration  for  a 
Fairy”,  Waldemar  Eide;  “Freedom”,  F.  R.  Archer; 
“A  Junk”,  C.  H.  Blason;  "Betty  in  Her  Attic", 
Edward  Weston;  "The  Linen  Chest”,  R.  Polack; 
“La  Misa",  J.  Ortiz  Echague;  “Dorothy  and  June”, 
Marcus  Adams;  "Henry  Watterson”,  Pirie  Mac- 
donald; “A  Leading  Wind”,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Milson; 
“The  Sea”,  G.  A.  Gow;  “Rhythm”,  Karl  Struss; 
“Stories",  Doi'a  Head;  “The  Soap-Bubble”,  A. 
Sherlock;  “The  Call”,  Sigvart  Werner;  "The  Widow’s 
Half-Acre”,  Rudolf  Eickemeyer;  “Moutons  sur  la 
Falaise”,  L.  Wenner;  “The  Chasm”,  Alexander 
Keighley;  “Study  of  a Head”,  W.  Crooke;  “Pasto- 
rale", Adriaan  Boer;  “Solitary  Heights”,  John  Paul 
Edwards;  “Nocturne — The  Temple”,  Dr.  Rupert  S. 


Lovejoy;  His  First  Overcoat  ’,  Louis  Fleckenstein; 
“The  Weald”,  Bertram  Cox;  “Blue  Gums”,  Harold 
Cazneaux;  “The  Punch  and  Judy  Show”,  G.  F. 
Prior. 

The  thoughtful  pictorialist  will  study  Photograms  of 
the  Year  1921.  In  it,  he  will  find  many  fundamental 
pictorial  truths  revealed.  Even  the  casual  reader 
should  realise  that  this  is  not  a collection  of  “pretty 
pictures”,  but  rather  that  it  represents  the  earnest, 
thoughtful,  intelligent  efforts  of  many  splendid  men 
and  women  who  are  striving  to  express  through  the 
camera  their  highest  conception  of  pictorial  art  and 
beauty 


One  Hundred  Advertisements  For  Photographers. 

Series  Three.  74  pages.  Format  5%  x 9 inches. 

Price,  paper-covers,  $3.00.  Cleveland:  The  Abel 

Publishing  Company. 

It  is  not  always  possible  for  the  professional  photog- 
rapher to  give  the  matter  of  advertising  the  careful 
attention  that  it  deserves.  Moreover,  he  may  not 
have  the  ability  or  training  to  prepare  a neat,  well- 
arranged  and  carefully  worded  advertisement.  Whether 
it  be  l.tck  of  time  or  lack  of  experience,  in  either  event, 
"One  Hundred  Advertisements  for  Photographers” 
will  be  of  practical  and  immediate  value.  In  its  pages 
are  advertisements  for  every  occasion,  time  of  year 
and  emergency.  These  are  carefully  set-up  with 
appropriate  borders,  type  and  space-arrangement  so 
that  each  advertisement  is  complete  and  designed  for 
a definite  purpose.  Each  is  ready  at  a moment’s 
notice  to  be  used  in  preparing  “copy"  for  a newspaper, 
magazine,  or  booklet.  By  following  the  suggestions 
offered  and  applying  the  principles  outlined,  the  intelli- 
gent photographer  will  be  in  a position  to  handle  his 
own  advertising  quickly,  thoroughly  and  profitably. 
Copies  may  be  obtained  from  Photo-Era  Magazine, 
Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire. 


The  New  Ottawa  Camera  Club 

We  take  pleasure  to  record  the  organisation  of  a 
new  camera  club,  eighty  members  strong,  in  Ottawa, 
Ontario,  Canada.  According  to  the  secretary,  interest 
in  photography  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
finally  a meeting  was  held  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  after 
considerable  discussion,  the  club,  to  be  known  as  the 
Ottawa  Camera  Club,  was  formed  and  the  following 
officers  elected:  J.  Montagu  Bate,  president;  W.  H. 
C.  Carriere,  secretary;  Messrs.  Turnbull,  Rutherford, 
Sproule,  Welch,  Corry  and  Ed.  Archibald,  publicity- 
committee.  Montreal  and  Toronto  have  excellent 
camera  clubs  and  now  Ottawa  intends  to  have  one, 
second  to  none  in  Canada.  Suitable  club-rooms, 
equipped  with  every  comfort  and  convenience  for  the 
best  photographic  work,  will  be  obtained  immediately. 
Within  six  months  it  is  believed  that  the  membership 
will  reach  one  hundred  and  fifty.  We  are  sure  that 
other  club-secretaries  will  be  pleased  to  correspond 
with  W.  H.  C.  Carriere,  secretary,  Citizen  Building, 
Ottawa,  Ontario,  Canada. 


Narrow  Escape 

“ That  woman  over  there  looks  as  if  she  was  painted.” 
“Sir!  That’s  my  wife!” 

“I  had  not  finished  my  sentence.  She  looks  as  if 
she  was  painted  by  Raeburn  and  had  just  stepped  out 
of  the  frame.” — Exchange. 
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So  many  English  people  are  lovers  of  mountains. 
We  have,  as  a nation,  an  intelligent  appreciation  of, 
and  a genuine  love  for,  high  places.  It  is  not  only  be- 
cause they  offer  thrilling  climbs  and  dangerous  glacier- 
excursions.  We  have  known  fellow  countrymen  who 
coidd  never  hope  to  reach  the  peaks,  watch  contentedly 
and  spellbound,  day  after  day,  the  great  white  Alps, 
as  seen  from  some  Swiss  village  veranda. 

Consequently,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  private 
view  of  the  Alpine  Club’s  Exhibition  of  Alpine  Photo- 
graphs was  crowded.  We  say  private  view,  which  is 
certainly  the  correct  description,  although  it  was 
timed  within  a few  days  of  the  closing  of  the  exhibition. 
But  it  was  the  day  on  which  members  invited  their 
friends,  tea  being  provided,  and  there  was  no  admit- 
tance except  by  ticket,  and  the  rooms  were  filled. 

This  Alpine  Club  Show  is  always  an  interesting  ex- 
perience; for  so  many  of  the  photographs  are  made  in 
Switzerland.  One  is  sure  to  run  across  people  that  one 
has  last  seen  either  on  skis  or  mountaineering  in  sum- 
mer. We  could  not  for  the  moment  place  one  ultra 
fashionable  lady  who  claimed  acquaintance  until  given 
a clue  that  recalled  to  memory  a very  different  figure 
that  was  clad  in  workman-like  ski-kit,  and  leading  an 
expedition  in  difficult  country  amid  a blinding  and 
sudden  snowstorm. 

We  have  often  felt  bound  to  criticise  the  artistic 
qualities  of  much  work  shown  at  the  Alpine  Club.  The 
negative-technique  was  generally  faultless,  the  clear 
atmosphere  so  often  experienced  in  these  altitudes 
helping  the  glittering  rendering  of  every  stone  and 
crevice.  But  whether  it  was  that  the  subjects  had  to 
be  recorded  often  in  a hurry  while  impatient  fellow 
mountaineers  waited,  or  that  the  photographers  lacked 
the  artistic  qualities  to  compose  the  scene  pictorially, 
the  fact  remained  that  something  was  lacking  in  this 
direction.  This  year’s  show  is  a great  improvement. 
More  cloud-effects  have  been  introduced,  pictorial 
lightings  have  been  used  to  advantage  and  composition 
generally  seems  to  have  had  more  attention  bestowed 
on  it.  The  result  is  most  satisfactory.  With  some 
exceptions,  which  still  showed  the  old  map-like  render- 
ing of  a portion  of  some  peak,  one  looked  around  the 
walls  and  derived  aesthetic  as  well  as  geographical 
pleasure.  The  inclusion  in  the  exhibition  of  some  fine 
work  done  on  the  Mount  Everest  Expedition  was  an 
added  attraction.  These  prints,  which  were  very 
large,  and  often  included  three  negatives  formed  into 
one  panoramic  picture,  which  besides  giving  a com- 
prehensive idea  of  the  kind  of  scenery  that  exists  in  the 
Mount  Everest  district,  were  splendid  examples  of 
photography.  It  was  interesting  to  compare  these 
mountain-landscapes  of  Asia,  many  of  which  had  been 
made  from  an  altitude  of  18,000  to  19,000  feet,  with 
those  of  Central  Europe.  Each  had  its  strongly  marked 
characteristics;  and,  in  most  instances,  a glance  was 
enough  to  show  from  which  continent  they  came. 
The  Everest  pictures  seemed  to  possess  a more  spacious 
and  grander  sweep,  and  clearly  suggested  the  extra 
height  and  magnitude  of  the  mountains,  some  of  which 
are  still  waiting  to  be  climbed.  A more  complete  set 
of  the  Everest  pictures  is  being  shown  at  the  same 
gallery  during  this  month,  which  we  hope  to  refer  to  in 
our  next  letter. 


An  interesting  example  of  what  enlarging  will  dis- 
cover in  a negative  came  to  our  notice  lately.  We  have 
received  copies  of  a poster  made  by  the  Swiss  Federal 
Railway  from  one  of  our  negatives.  It  is  a scene  at  a 
winter-sport  center  in  which  there  are  two  large  figures 
on  skis  against  a snow-covered  background.  We  have 
often  made  prints  from  this  negative  and  it  has  been 
published  continually  in  the  illustrated  papers  here; 
but  not  until  the  poster  was  received,  did  we  discover 
that  on  the  hill  beyond  the  chief  figures,  there  was  a 
ski-runner  in  the  act  of  making  a jump  on  the  practice- 
hill.  So  small  was  the  figure  in  the  original  negative 
that  it  was  unnoticeable;  but  in  the  enlargement  it 
can  be  clearly  seen  that  he  has  just  discarded  both 
sticks,  and  his  arms  are  extended  in  the  correct  attitude 
when  approaching  the  “take-off”  or  edge  of  the  jump. 
The  poster  is  a literal  and  mechanical  enlargement  from 
the  original,  and  so  well  has  it  been  done  that  this  little 
jumping  figure,  which  before  could  not  be  discovered, 
is  not  only  clear,  but  absolutely  sharp.  It  leads  one  to 
think  of  all  sorts  of  possibilities  as  to  what  might  be 
discovered  in  negatives  if  only  enlarged  sufficiently; 
but  the  one  important  necessity  is  that  their  definition 
is  absolutely  sharp  to  begin  with. 

Monthly  competitions  seem  to  be  the  order  of  the 
day.  First  there  was  the  big  £1000  Kodak  competi- 
tion; then  followed  Houghtons,  and  now  "The  Amateur 
Photographer  and  Photography”  is  running  a new 
monthly  competition  for  their  readers  during  the 
winter-months.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  contests 
are  sound  things.  From  the  worker's  point  of  view 
they  are  a spur  to  fresh  activities  and  serve  to  raise  the 
standard  of  amateur  photography;  for  what  may  con- 
tent him  and  his  immediate  circle  of  admiring  friends 
will  not  pass  muster  with  the  judges.  From  the 
manufacturers’  point  of  view,  these  competitions  are 
equally  satisfactory;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
stimulate  trade  by  creating  a fresh  interest  in  photog- 
raphy and  are  an  excellent  advertisement. 

The  £1000  Kodak  competition  is  the  freest  and  most 
generous  of  those  running  at  present.  Not  only  most 
substantial  prizes  are  offered,  but  competitors  are 
allowed  to  use  any  make  of  camera  and  any  make  of 
paper.  Also  the  judges  are  well  known  in  whom  the 
public  has  every  confidence,  and  who  are  not  connected 
with  photography. 

It  is  sad  that  one  of  the  judges  for  this  month, 
Claud  E.  Shepperson,  should  have  fallen  a victim  to  the 
after  effects  of  influenza,  which  epidemic  is  now  raging- 
over  here.  His  work,  so  charming  and  original,  will  be 
a loss  to  the  art-world,  and  we  shall  greatly  miss  his 
illustrations  of  slim,  graceful  women  and  long-legged 
children.  His  modern  drawing  was  the  envy  of  many 
photographers,  unable  to  get  away,  like  the  freer 
creative  artist,  from  their  more  solid  and  realistic 
models. 

In  their  winter-months  competition  “The  Amateur 
Photographer”  offers  prizes  of  one  guinea,  half-a- 
guinea,  five  shillings,  and  certificates  every  month  to 
their  advanced  workers  for  the  best  pictures  sent  in 
that  have  been  made  by  artificial  light,  and  the  subjects 
may  include  portraits,  figure-studies,  indoor-scenes, 
etc.  It  certainly  was  an  inspiration  to  choose  artificial 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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RECENT  P H OTO  - PAT  E N T S 

Reported  by  NORMAN  T.  WHITAKER 


The  following  patents  are  reported  exclusively  for 
Photo-Era  Magazine  from  the  law-offices  of  Norman 
T.  Whitaker,  Whitaker  Building,  Washington,  D.C., 
from  whom  copies  of  any  one  of  the  patents  can  be 
obtained  by  sending  twenty-five  cents  in  stamps. 
The  patents  mentioned  below  were  issued  from  the 
United  States  Patent  Office  during  the  month  of 
January,  the  last  issues  of  which  are  disclosed  to  the 
public. 

Patent,  Number  1,400,6-11,  has  been  granted  to 
Pietro  F.  Valerio  of  New  York  City.  The  invention  is 
a Film-Shift  Lock  for  Cameras. 

Howard  Johnson  Fries  of  Tacoma,  Washington,  has 
been  granted  patent.  Number  1,400,872,  a Double- 
Exposure  and  Blank-Film  Preventing-Device  for 
Cameras. 

Process  or  Copying  Camera.  Patent,  Number 
1,401,902.  Arthur  Fruwirth,  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

A patent  has  been  issued  jointly  to  Luther  C.  Greer 
and  Benjamin  C.  Golfing,  both  of  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
The  invention  is  an  improvement  in  a Camera.  Patent, 
Number  1,402,228. 

Photographic  Shutter,  invented  by  William  F. 
Folmer,  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  assignor  to  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.Y.  Patent,  Number 
1.402,480. 

Watson  A.  Brown  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  has  been 
granted  patent.  Number  1,402,833,  for  Autographic 
Camera. 

Fading  In  and  Out  Shutter  for  Picture-Projecting 
Apparatus.  Patent,  Number  1,403,364.  Inventor 
Alfred  II.  Werhan,  of  Akron,  Ohio. 

Patent,  Number  1,403,677,  has  been  granted  to 
Walter  Faas,  of  San  Diego,  Cal.,  on  a Photographic- 
Accessory. 

Claude  de  Rochefort-Lucay,  of  New  York,  has  been 
granted  patent.  Number  1,403,742,  on  Metallic  Photo- 
graphic Projection  Screen. 

Photographic  Printing  Machine.  Patent,  Number 
1,403,884.  Invented  by  Richard  J.  Wynkoop,  of 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Patent,  Number  1,404,276,  has  been  granted  to  Guy 
C.  Cross  of  Denver,  Colo.,  for  a Photographic-Film- 
Strip  Hanger. 

Otto  Dunkel  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  has  been  granted 
patent,  Number  1,404,3.51,  on  a Photographic-Print 
Washer. 


The  Importance  of  Camera-Repairs 

The  modern  camera  of  whatever  design  or  of  what- 
ever price,  i-equires  attention  occasionally.  Even  as 
the  most  expensive  motor-car  needs  “tuning  up”, 
so  there  are  times  when  a camera  should  be  given  a 
careful  overhauling.  There  may  be  nothing  broken 
or  out  of  order;  just  a cleaning  is  all  the  equipment 
needs.  Whether  a camera  is  to  be  merely  cleaned, 
or  literally  taken  to  pieces,  it  is  a job  for  a trained 
and  intelligent  expert.  Many  a fine  outfit  has  been 
ruined  by  well-meaning  but  unskilled  hands.  Those 
of  our  readers  who  wish  to  feel  “safe”  with  regard 
to  their  camera-repairs,  may  have  every  confidence 


in  the  Sharman  Camera  Works,  specialists  in  the  design, 
construction  and  repair  of  high-grade  photographic 
equipment.  Prices  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 
the  firm  at  5 Kearny  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Nobuc — That  New  Adhesive 

•Just  received  from  The  Housh  Company  sample 
of  their  recently  and  greatly  improved  product, 
“Nobuc”,  the  stainless,  cleanly  and  economical 
adhesive  for  mounting  photographs  without  buckling 
or  wrinkling.  We  have  given  it  a thorough,  personal 
trial  and  find  that  it  has  all  the  excellent  qualities 
claimed  for  it  by  its  makers. 


London  Letter 

{Continued  from  preceding  page ) 

light  for  the  subject,  seeing  that  of  late  we  have  had 
scarcely  any  daylight  to  speak  of.  Having  usually 
been  in  the  dazzling  brightness  of  Switzerland  at  this 
time  of  year,  we  had  forgotten  how  short  and  how  dark 
our  English  days  are. 

But  there  is  one  rather  reactionary  condition  govern- 
ing this  "A.  1’.”  competition,  namely:  “The  right  to 
reproduce  in  ‘The  Amateur  Photographer  and  Photog- 
raphy,’ without  fee,  any  of  the  prize-winning  prints, 
or  any  other  print  sent  in  is  reserved  by  the  editor.” 
No  doubt  only  prize- winning  prints  will  be  used,  which 
is  the  same  thing  as  paying  a fee,  and  the  certificated 
or  others  if  retained  for  illustration  will  only  be  repro- 
duced as  “awful  examples”  or  to  point  a moral. 

We  have  read  a good  deal  about  spirit-photography 
lately  and  are  all  becoming  a little  tired  of  the  subject. 
When  we  were  told  an  image  could  be  produced  on 
paper  by  a thought  and  that  photographs  can  be  made 
by  cryptomnesia,  which  means  subconscious  memory, 
we  felt  our  credulity  was  getting  unduly  strained.  So 
that  it  came  almost  as  a relief  to  hear  that  a spirit- 
photograph  had  been  produced,  or  rather  imitated  by 
quite  natural  and  material  means.  Mr.  Douglas,  the 
editor  of  "The  Sunday  Express,”  allowed  Mr.  Marriott, 
a professional  conjurer,  to  make  a photograph  and 
produce  a “spirit  extra”  under  exactly  the  same  condi- 
tions as  Mr.  Llope  the  medium.  This  test  was  watched 
with  much  interest,  and  again  Sir  Arthur  Conan 
Doyle  was  the  model.  As  before,  the  plates  were 
signed  by  Mr.  Douglas  in  the  darkroom  before  they 
were  exposed,  and  Mr.  Marriott  was  never  left  one 
second  alone  or  unwatched.  The  result  was  just  the 
same,  there  were  “extras”  on  both  plates,  on  the  one 
the  shadowy  form  of  a young  woman  was  seen,  and  on 
the  other  a group  of  five  lively  fairies  were  shown  danc- 
ing round  Sir  Arthur,  which  touch  of  gentle  leg-pulling 
was  much  appreciated. 

Face-Value 

Portrait-Photographer:  “Look  pleasant,  please!” 

Major  Jack  Allen:  “I  can't.  I’m  thinking  what 
this  is  going  to  cost  me.”  Rutgers. 
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Photographing  Spring-Creatures 


DR.  J.  B.  PARDOE 


PRING  is  here!  The  poet  tells  us 
that  a young  man’s  fancy  lightly 
turns  to  thoughts  of  love;  per- 
haps, those  of  old  men  and  women, 
too.  The  thoughts  of  the  nature- 
lover  and  camera-artist  turn  to  the  country, 
where  they  will  find  inspiration  and  love,  without 
end,  a storehouse  of  nature-treasures.  Animal, 
vegetable  and  mineral  subjects  wait  to  be  photo- 
graphed, sludied  and  enjoyed  in  God’s  garden — 
the  great  outdoors.  Here  the  pictorialist  and 
the  lover  of  beauty  may  spend  many  happj 
hours — in  close  touch  with  nature. 

Take  your  camera,  your  best  friend,  your 
luncheon  and  lots  of  film.  I say  lots  of  film, 
because  you  may  use  more  than  you  thought  you 
would.  It  will  be  sure  to  be  a great  disappoint- 
ment to  you,  just  when  you  have  finished  expos- 
ing them,  to  find  a fine,  rare  bird  come  and  sit 
under  your  nose,  as  it  were.  Then  you  will  say, 
“If  I only  had  another  shot  in  my  camera!”  The 
bird  will  sit  and  look  at  you,  seeming  to  say, 
like  the  small  boy  who  looks  into  your  lens, 
“Please,  mister,  take  my  picture!”  Perhaps,  the 
light  was  fine,  too,  and  the  background  perfect, 
and  you  think  it  might  have  been  a prize-picture. 

Nature-photography  may  begin  in  the  month 
of  March  or  even  earlier.  Where  do  those  honey- 
bees go,  that  leave  the  hive?  They  seem  to  make 
a bee-line  for  the  swamp.  By  going  over  that 
way,  you  may  find  them,  visiting  the  shell-like 
plant,  that  pushes  up  through  the  mud,  which 
contains  the  first  spring-blossom,  commonly 
called  “the  skunk-cabbage.”  Set  up  the  camera 
and  start  your  nature-picture,  with  the  first  of 
all  spring-blossoms.  Do  not  let  the  name, 
“Skunk-Cabbage”,  scare  you.  With  the  camera 
in  position,  nicely  focused  upon  the  blossom 
enclosed  in  the  shell-like  plant,  and  by  waiting 
patiently,  you  may  have  the  good  fortune  to  get  a 
picture  of  one  of  the  honey-bees  gathering  pollen. 


I once  caught  a full-sized  skunk  in  my  focusing- 
cloth.  He  was  hiding  under  the  roots  of  a tree. 
As  the  light  was  poor,  I tied  my  white  striped, 
black  beauty,  fast  in  the  focusing-cloth,  put  him 
in  my  open  wagon  and  started  for  home,  hoping 
to  get  a good  pose  in  the  morning. 

Overtaking  two  men,  who  were  walking,  I 
agreed  to  give  them  a ride,  as  it  was  several 
miles  to  the  village.  They  sat  on  the  floor  in 
the  back  of  the  wagon,  smoking  and  talking,  and 
unaware  of  the  skunk’s  presence.  The  skunk, 
eating  his  way  out  of  the  focusing-clotb.  made  a 
dash  between  them,  and  almost  immediately 
was  out  of  sight.  The  men  were  completely 
taken  by  surprise,  and  with  angry  shouts  and 
curses,  they  jumped  and  ran.  I drove  on,  laugh- 
ing heartily,  leaving  them  in  a cloud  of  dust. 

Often,  as  you  approach  the  first  woods  from 
the  city,  you  will  find  a place  where  some  careless, 
'don’t-care'  sort  of  an  individual  has  been  throw- 
ing old  tin-cans  and  other  articles  of  disuse  to 
form  a sort  of  refuse-heap.  This  is  a good  place 
to  hunt  for  a few  subjects  on  which  to  try  your 
photographic  skill.  Lift  up  that  board,  and  you 
may  find  the  woolly  bear-cocoon  stuck  to  the 
under  side,  which  is  the  home  of  the  brown- 
banded  caterpillar  that  you  see  crossing  the  road 
in  the  fall.  Under  that  piece  of  tin,  you  may  find 
a couple  of  nice-looking  beetles.  On  the  back  of 
that  old  wagon-seat,  you  may  expect  to  find  a 
pretty  design  in  a white  mouldj  formation; 
or  a mouse-nest  in  that  old  shoe. 

Looking  in  an  old,  rusty,  tin-can,  one  February 
day,  I once  found  the  mourning-cloak  butterfly 
clinging  to  the  side  of  it.  This  is  not  strange,  as 
this  butterfly  hibernates  like  a bear.  I have  seen 
it  flying  on  a sunny  afternoon  in  January,  with 
snow  on  the  ground,  on  Staten  Island,  New  Aork. 
I have  also  found  it  in  stumps  and  under  boards. 
In  an  old  stump,  it  might  be  hard  to  see,  as  the 
color  is  cpiite  protective.  A photograph  of  some 
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insect,  bird  or  animal  showing  protective  colora- 
tion or  mimicry  is  interesting. 

Look  under  that  flat  stone,  and  find  a snake 
just  about  to  wake  up  from  its  long  winter- 
sleep.  It  is  an  easy  time  to  pose  them  when  they 
are  cold,  as  they  are  slow  of  movement  at  that 
time,  and  are  not  likely  to  be  aggressive. 

A nice  collection  of  wild-flower  pictures  will 
give  you  some  interesting  work.  Make  a photo- 
graph of  some  flowers  when  fully  open,  in  the 
bright  part  of  the  day,  and  another  of  the  same 
group,  just  before  sundown,  when  they  will  be 
closed  up  or  gone  to  sleep,  tired  out,  as  it  were. 

Toad-stools  and  lichens  are  another  attraction. 


ease  from  this  small  size.  A smaller  size  than 
lids  is  not  recommended  for  bird-and-animal 
photography.  Another  artist-friend,  who  has 
tramped  many  hundreds  of  miles  over  rough  and 
rugged  mountains,  uses  only  the  634x834 
camera,  claiming  that  with  this  size  he  can  get 
the  best  pictorial  composition. 

I began  my  photography  with  a 5 x 7 camera, 
then  a 5 x 8,  followed  by  a 4 x 5,  234  x 334.  334 
x 434-  (> 1 2 x 83  2,  8x10,  a stereoscopic  and  a 
vest-pocket  camera.  If  I had  to  confine  myself 
to  one  camera,  it  would  be  a 4 x 5 Graflex,  with 
long  bellows,  rising  lens-front  and  revolving  back. 
I cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  Graflex.  The 


SKUNK-CABBAGE 


DR.  J.  B.  PARDOE 


I use  commercial  ortho  films  a great  deal.  They 
give  beautiful  negatives  of  birds  and  flowers. 
There  is  a lot  of  fun  and  excitement  in  hunting 
birds  and  butterflies,  and  catching  them  with  the 
camera.  Do  not  think  you  must  get  a good  one 
every  time.  Two  or  three  good  negatives  from  a 
dozen  films  is  considered  a good  average. 

I guess  that  we  camera-toters  all  have  a favor- 
ite size  camera  that  we  think  is  the  best  for  us. 
I have  a Florida  friend  who  loves  to  picture  fair, 
flowery  Florida  with  its  big  long  alligators.  His 
favorite  size  is  7 x 17.  A doctor-friend  declares 
that  the  postcard -size  is  best  for  him.  Another 
prize-winner  uses  the  334  x 434  or,  as  t Hey  say  in 
England,  the  34  plate  size.  This  size,  too,  has 
the  advantage  of  small  cost  of  operation.  Beauti- 
ful and  artistic  prints  can  now  be  made  with 


4xo  Graflex  is  a good  size  for  all-around  work. 
The  pressmen  use  this  size  a great  deal,  as  it  is 
lighter  than  the  5x7,  permitting  easier  and 
quicker  handling  in  climbing  up  trees,  over  rocks 
and  cliffs,  etc.  The  nature-photographer  can 
use  this  size  more  easily  than  a larger  one.  This 
is  a fine  camera  to  use  in  hunting  pictures  of 
wild-life  within  the  woods  and  fields.  Just  think 
of  getting  a good  picture  of  a flying  bird,  butter- 
fly or  bee  or  of  a wild  deer,  or  any  other  wild 
animal ! 

Suppose  you  had  to  stop  and  set  up  your 
camera,  focus,  put  in  a plateholder,  draw  the 
slide,  or  perform  any  of  the  other  mechanical 
operations.  The  bird  or  animal  might  be  in  the 
next  county,  by  that  time.  With  the  Graflex, 
everything  is  ready.  You  see  your  subject  as 
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YOUNG  BARN-OWL  IN  FIGHTING-MOOD 
FUNGUS  RESEMBLING  INDIAN  POTTERY 
DR.  J.  B.  PARDOE 


TREE-TOAD 


DR.  J.  B.  PAR  DOE 


you  like  it,  then  press  the  trigger  and  you  have 
bagged  your  game — not  merely  a dead  mass,  as 
with  a gun.  but  you  have  your  picture  impressed 
on  the  film  from  which  prints  and  enlargements 
may  be  made  to  remind  you  of  a pleasant  day 
afield.  Friends  and  others  may  admire  these  suc- 
cessful snapshots  with  you.  Nearly  everybody 
likes  to  see  a good  nature-photograph. 

The  long-focus  view  or  tripod  camera,  with  its 
swing-back,  rising  and  falling  front  and  long 
bellows,  is  a good,  old  stand-by,  and  must  not  be 
dispensed  with  in  nature-photography.  Flower- 
studies,  trees,  insects,  bird-homes,  their  nests  and 
eggs,  geographical  studies,  animal-tracks,  sea- 
shells  and  fish  are  photographed  best  with  this 
type  of  camera.  Longer  exposures  arc  necessary, 
and  long-focus  lenses  give  better  perspective. 
The  symmetrical  type  of  lens  is  a useful  kind. 
You  can  use  the  rear  or  front  combination,  singly 
or  together,  thus  giving  you  three  focal  lengths 


in  one  lens.  The  rear-combination,  when  used 
alone,  gives  a larger  image,  and  the  front-lens,  a 
still  larger  one. 

Suppose,  in  walking  along  the  bank  of  a stream, 
you  discover  a turtle  resting  upon  the  end  of  a 
partly  submerged  log.  To  photograph  this  sub- 
ject, it  would  be  necessary  to  get  a little  closer. 
If  you  do  not,  the  image  will  be  too  small.  You 
cannot  go  too  close,  however,  as  the  apparently 
sleeping  turtle  will  drop  into  the  water.  Go  as 
close  as  you  can,  and  do  not  make  any  quick 
movements.  Moving  slowly  and  cautiously,  you 
are  more  1 Lively  to  get  a good  snapshot.  Here  is 
where  your  rear  or  front  lens  comes  in  handy. 
It  will  bring  the  image  up  closer  to  you.  If  the 
rear  element  does  not  make  your  subject  large 
enough,  use  the  front  one,  which  makes  it  still 
larger,  similar  to  a magnifier  of  telephoto-lens. 
You  will  enjoy  quietly  focusing'  and  composing 
your  picture. 


A PAIR  or  YOUNG  SCREECH-OWLS 
NEST  AND  EGGS  OF  BARN-SWALLOW 


DH.  ,f.  B.  PAR  DOE 


I do  not  know  of  any  thing  in  the  line  of 
hobbies  or  recreation  that  will  take  your  mind 
from  your  troubles,  as  to  wander  in  nature’s 
studio  in  quest  of  pictures.  It  teaches  you  to 
observe  and  enjoy  many  of  nature’s  wonders 
that  woidd  not  have  been  brought  to  your  atten- 
tion except  through  the  medium  of  the  camera. 

To  me,  photography  is  more  than  a hobby. 
It  is  an  inspiring  and  uplifting  art.  Photog- 
raphy, at  times,  is  like  fishing  in  some  respects, 
because  great  pictures,  like  big  fish,  often  get 
away.  For  instance,  you  hesitate  a second  or 
two  in  snapping  a wild  deer.  His  head  is  not 
quite  right,  you  are  in  hopes  that  he  will  turn 


During  the  great  war,  artists  were  employed 
to  paint  and  disguise  the  machines  of  destruction, 
thus  camouflaging  them. 

My  camera-hunting  clothes  consist  of  soft, 
brown  shirt,  gunning-coat  with  large  pockets  for 
plateholders,  tough,  smoke-colored,  home-spun 
trousers  that  do  not  tear  on  snags  and  briars, 
and  a tweed-cap.  The  cap  stays  on  the  head 
better  than  a hat,  when  focusing  and  going 
through  bushes  and  briars.  I find  a pair  of  heavy 
canvas-shoes  with  thick  rubber  soles  quite  useful. 
They  are  practically  noiseless  and  do  not  slip 
when  I am  walking  over  rocks. 

In  photographing  birds  on  the  nest,  it  is  some- 


POSING  FOR  HIS  PICTURE 


DR.  ,T.  B.  PARDOE 


just  a little.  Startled,  away  he  goes!  So  does 
your  picture.  It  was  so  near;  but  you  just  missed 
it.  A bird  will  alight  on  the  tree  near  you.  and 
you  wait  for  a better  pose;  but  away  he  goes! 

Before  going  on  a nature-tramp.  I usually  put 
on  clothing  best  suited  to  harmonise  with  the 
natural  surroundings.  White  collars  and  cuffs 
are  out  of  place  in  woodland-glades.  A glaring- 
white  shirt  would  be  noticed  a long  distance,  and 
will  have  a tendency  to  scare  the  wild  creatures. 
I once  stood  still,  in  the  forest,  while  two  loud- 
talking  individuals  passed  within  a few  feet  of 
me  without  seeing  me.  It  was  due  to  the  soft, 
subdued  colors  of  my  clothing.  We  say  of  birds, 
animals  and  insects,  they  have  protective 
coloring  and  this  is  certainly  true. 


times  necessary  to  wait  a long  time  for  the  bird 
to  return  after  being  flushed.  I once  waited 
nearly  a day  for  an  eagle  to  return  to  its  nest. 
After  building  a blind  of  bushes  and  secreting 
myself,  I found  that  the  bird  came  readily  to  the 
nest.  In  photographing  young  birds  in  the  nest, 
do  not  cut  away  the  bushes  or  trees  to  let  the 
sun  in,  as  the  sun  will  quickly  kill  some  young 
birds.  Tie  the  branches  back,  if  they  are  in  your 
way,  so  that  when  you  are  through  they  will 
spring  back  into  place,  shielding  the  young  birds 
from  the  hot  sun.  Better  let  them  alone,  than 
to  break  up  the  home  of  the  little  songsters. 
In  fact,  do  all  you  can  to  protect  the  beautiful 
birds  of  our  country  as  we  need  every  one. 

There  are  many  agencies  of  destruction.  The 
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YOUNG  GREEN-HERONS 

cold,  ice  storms  of  winter  freeze  many  to  death. 
The  small  boy  with  his  air-rifle  (forbidden  in 
New  Jersey),  the  indiscriminate  shooting  sports- 
man, the  flying  against  the  telegraph-wires,  caus- 
ing forest-fires,  and  worse  than  the  prowling  cat — 
all  combine  to  make  life  hazardous  for  our  birds. 

Be  able  to  say,  as  Ur.  Henry  Van  Dyke  did  in 
one  of  his  books,  “We  returned  home  after  a very 
pleasant  outing,  and  feel  that  we  did  no  harm.” 


DR.  J.  B.  PARDOE 

[In  this  and  other  illustrated  articles  that  have 
appeared  in  Photo-Era  Magazine,  Dr.  Pardoe 
reveals  a dee])  love  and  understanding  of  nature. 
To  him,  photography  opens  up  tremendous 
possibilities  in  the  development  of  a finer,  truer 
and  more  beautiful  appreciation  of  the  beauties 
of  the  world  in  which  we  live.  Let  others  follow 
Dr.  Pardoe’s  excellent  example  and  use  their 
cameras  in  a manner  worth  while. — Editor.] 


How  I “Shocked”  a Plate 

WILLIAM  A.  STEPHAN 


WAS  running  through  a stack  of  old 
plates  not  long  ago,  preparatory  to 
eliminating  the  undesirables  to  pro- 
vide room  for  some  late  “master- 
pieces”, when  I came  across  one  so 
different  from  the  rest  that,  almost  simultane- 
ously, it  dawned  on  me:  “Why  not  ‘spring’  this 
on  the  camerists?”  Hence,  I am  honored  with 
space  in  this  almost  indispensable  of  photo- 
graphic periodicals,  and  if  you  will  endure  with 
me  for  about  five  minutes,  I will  endeavor,  in 
my  humble  way,  to  explain  how  you,  too,  can 
obtain  some  novel  results  by  “shocking”  plates. 

Some  time  ago — yes,  B.W.  (before  the  war) — a 
friend  of  mine  succeeded  in  converting  me  to  a 
wireless-apparatus.  Well  do  I remember  how 


we  used  to  “pick  up"  the  time  from  Arlington 
every  night.  Great,  thought  I,  and  almost  im- 
mediately I started  out  to  do  a little  shopping  in 
the  electrical  supply  houses,  gathering,  piece- 
meal— as  my  available  capital  at  that  time,  as  it 
has  been  ever  since,  was  somewhat  limited — the 
essentials  of  my  future  “station”. 

Things  were  coming  along  splendidly  when  the 
curtain  rose  on  the  Great  War,  and  Uncle  Sam 
soon  found  it  discreet  to  put  a ban  on  amateur 
wireless-activities.  So,  I contented  myself  with 
marveling  at  the  many  interesting  experiments 
that  could  be  performed  with  the  induction-coil, 
used  in  producing  the  spark  in  wireless-stations. 
The  result  of  one  of  these  experiments  is  repro- 
duced herewith. 
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THE  “SHOCKED”  PLATE 


WILLIAM  A.  STEPHAN 


It  is  not  an  enlarged  picture  of  a mysterious 
microbe;  nor  a flash  of  lightning,  or  a growth  of 
vegetation.  Sun-spot?  No:  telephoto-lenses  are 
beyond  my  reach!  A friend  of  mine  remarked, 
when  I showed  him  the  picture,  that  it  looked 
like  an  X-ray  of  what  happens  inside  a tooth  on 
which  a "painless”  dentist  is  skilfully  manipu- 
lating his  drills! 

The  requisites  incident  to  such  an  experiment 
are  as  follows:  an  induction-coil  (one  with  a 
spark  capacity  of  one  inch  will  give  excellent 
results);  a sheet  of  metal  or  tin-foil;  half  a dozen 
dry  batteries;  some  insulated  wire;  a photo- 
graphic dry-plate  and  a pinch  or  two  of  talcum 
powder. 

Connect  the  six  cells  in  series,  i.e.,  run  short 
pieces  of  wire  from  the  central  binding-post  on 
one  cell  to  the  outside  binding-post  on  the  next. 
When  the  six  are  wired  in  this  way  they  will 
produce  about  nine  volts,  sufficient,  to  operate  the 
coil.  Attach  wires  leading  from  the  end  cells  to 
the  primary  posts  of  the  coil  and  adjust  the 
vibrator  until  a high  pitch  is  reached  and  the 
vibration  is  regular.  One  wire  can  then  be  dis- 
connected until  ready  to  proceed.  From  the 
one  secondary  post  of  the  coil  run  an  insulated 


wire  to  the  metal  plate  which  has  been  placed  flat 
on  the  table.  On  top  of  this,  place  the  dry-plate, 
sifting  a slight  amount  of  talcum  powder  evenly 
over  the  gelatine-surface.  Prepare  another  insu- 
lated wire  with  a needle  or  a hat-pin  for  the  one 
terminal.  Start  the  coil  in  operation  by  attach- 
ing the  disconnected  wire  above  mentioned. 
Then,  hold  the  hat-pin  so  that  it  touches  the 
middle  of  the  plate,  thus  bringing  the  opposite 
end  of  the  wire  to  which  the  pin  is  made  fast  into 
contact  with  the  free  secondary  post  on  the  coil 
for  but  a brief  interval,  just  long  enough  to  allow 
one  or  two  sparks  to  pass.  The  high  voltage  cur- 
rent will  emanate  from  the  end  of  the  pin  and 
scatter  over  the  dry-plate,  making  its  impression. 
The  plate  is  now  ready  for  the  usual  process  of 
developing,  after  dusting  the  powder  from  its 
surface. 

It  is,  of  course,  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say 
that  the  room  should  be  lighted  only  with  a ruby 
lamp,  after  the  preliminaries  have  been  taken  care 
of  and  one  is  ready  to  place  the  plate. 

A Stanley  dryplate  and  a one-inch  coil,  operat- 
ing at  only  50%  efficiency — because  of  exhausted 
battery — were  used  in  producing  the  unusual  and 
interesting  picture  shown  on  this  page. 
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Selling  Your  Photographs 

FREDERICK  C.  DAVIS 

Book-Rights  Reserved 

Art-Photographs 


“art-photograph’"  may  be  either 
two  things:  a photograph,  itself 
•tistic;  or  a photograph  of  some 
•tistic  thing.  There  are  markets 
r both.  Artistic  photographs  are 
used  by  calendar  and  postcard  makers;  also,  by 
photographic  magazines,  and  magazines  given  to 
the  beautiful  in  art  or  literature.  When  sub- 
mitting such  photographs  to  makers  of  post- 
cards and  such,  they  should  be  submitted  in  the 
usual  manner. 

The  subjects  used  by  card-  and  calendar-makers 
are  interesting  landscapes,  beautiful  seascapes, 
pretty  girls,  attractive  children,  and  animals,  as 
every  one  knows.  Such  pictures  are  sometimes 
bought  outright — indeed,  they  usually  are;  but 
some  firms  pay  according  to  their  value  as  indi- 
cated by  the  demand  for  them  after  publication. 
Thus,  one  firm  pays  on  a fifty-fifty  basis. 

An  example  of  beautiful  photography,  at  the 
same  time  picturing  an  unusual  or  artistic  sub- 
ject, will  usually  find  a market  in  a photographic 
magazine,  as  Photo-Era  Magazine  or  a maga- 
zine such  as  Shadowland.  The  Architectural 
Record  demands  that  its  prints,  although  of 
architectural  subjects,  be  artistic  and  beautiful. 
Indeed,  there  is  such  a wide  market  for  photo- 
graphically artistic  prints  of  beautiful  subjects 
that  the  photographer  is  doubly  rewarded  who 
can  supply  these,  as  well  as  “hot-off-the-bat” 
news-photographs. 

Artistic  photographs  are  printed  on  sensitive- 
paper  of  a surface  suited  to  their  subjects,  and 
are  trimmed  so  as  to  carry  the  correct  composi- 
tional balance;  and  after,  they  are  tastefully 
mounted. 

Photographs  which  are  not  themselves  artistic, 
but  which  are  of  art-subjects,  may  be  prepared 
as  are  other  photographs  intended  for  publica- 
tion. Such  photographs  are  of  statues,  pictures, 
new  art-museums,  art-collections,  paintings, 
mural  decorations,  drawings,  and  anything  at  all 
of  interest  to  artists.  Material  of  such  sort  is 
sought  by  such  publications  as  American  Art 
News,  Art  in  America , Art  and  Decoration,  and 
others  that  appreciate  the  very  best. 

In  short,  the  photographer  may  market  his 
“game”  among  a wider  patronage  if  he  can 
bring  down  birds  of  paradise  as  well  as  ducks  and 
geese  and  the  common  denizens  of  the  air. 


Competitions 

Competition  is  the  life  of  business.  Certainly, 
then,  an  aspirant  for  honors  from  publishers 
experiences  no  lack  of  life.  Often,  however,  after 
a print  has  proved  unavailable  for  publication, 
when  offered  by  the  regular  process,  it  may  be 
entered  in  a photographic  competition  where 
current  interest  is  not  essential;  and  so,  perhaps, 
even  bring  home  a larger  cheque  than  it  could 
have  captured  otherwise. 

The  two  leading  photographic  publications, 
Photo-Era  Magazine  and  American  Photog- 
raphy, conduct  monthly  competitions.  The 
monthly  prizes  for  the  Advanced  Competition 
of  Photo-Era  Magazine  are  $10.00,  $5.00  and 
$2.50  in  value  of  photographic  goods.  Although 
cash  is  not  paid,  a prize  awarded  will  go  a long 
way  toward  obtaining  for  the  photographer  a 
desired  piece  of  apparatus,  or  in  supplying  sensi- 
tised material,  developing-agents  and  such  with 
which  to  produce  photographs  intended  for  other 
magazines.  “The  contest  is  free  and  open  to 
photographers  of  ability  and  good  standing — 
amateur  or  professional”.  The  publisher  of 
Photo-Era  Magazine  assigns  subjects  for  each 
month,  as  “Winter-Sports",  “Speed-Pictures”, 
and  so  on.  Since  the  photographer  must  buy 
supplies  in  any  event,  the  awarding  of  such  to 
the  amount  of  $10.00  is  a distinct  help.  Photo- 
Era  Magazine  has  an  international  reputation 
for  its  efforts  to  encourage  high  standards  in 
pictorial  and  technical  photography. 

American  Photography  also  conducts  monthly 
photographic  contests.  For  these  no  subjects 
are  assigned.  The  prizes  for  the  Senior  Class 
are  $10.00,  $5.00  and  $3.00,  paid  in  cash.  “Any 
photographer,  amateur  or  professional,  may  com- 
pete”. This  magazine  last  year  held  an  Annual 
Competition,  which  it  intends  to  repeat,  with 
prizes  of  $100.00,  $50.00,  two  of  $25.00,  and  ten 
of  $10.00,  not  to  mention  one  hundred  sub- 
scriptions for  the  magazine.  Highly  artistic  work 
is  necessary  for  recognition  in  the  Annual  Com- 
petition. Both  Photo-Era  Magazine  and 
American  Photography  supply  data-blanks  which 
must  be  sent  with  entries. 

Competitions  for  amateur  photographs  arc  also 
conducted  by  the  American  Roy,  which  offers 
monthly  prizes  of  $5.00,  $3.00  and  $1.00  for 
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"the  most  interesting  amateur  photographs  re- 
ceived during  each  month.”  These  are  worthwhile. 

Photographs  of  popular  interest  are  used  in 
monthly  competitions  by  Browning's  Magazine. 
Many  other  magazines,  and  many  manufac- 
tures, conduct  occasional,  if  not  regular,  prize- 
contests. 

Probably  the  largest  company  to  offer  prizes 
in  competitions  is  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company. 
The  Eastman  company  for  many  years  conducted 
a yearly  contest  with  thousands  of  dollars  in 
prizes  offered.  Last  year,  it  decided  on  an 
innovation;  the  running  of  a monthly  contest 
with  prizes  of  $500.00.  This  practice  has  been 
continued  for  many  months  and  shows  no  signs 
of  being  discontinued  at  this  writing.  Prizes 
are  offered  for  four  classes  of  photographs,  the 
class  being  determined  by  the  camera  with  which 


the  photograph  was  made.  In  all,  twenty  prizes 
are  awarded  each  month,  the  highest  being 
$100.00  and  the  lowest  $7.00.  Frequently  one 
person  wins  two  or  three  prizes.  The  photo- 
graphs entered  must  be  of  good  workmanship,  of 
human-interest  and  must  preferably  tell  a story. 
No  subjects  are  set.  Upon  writing  to  the  com- 
pany, a leaflet  is  sent  which  gives  rules  and  an 
entry-blank.  A good  many  photographers  have 
“cleaned-up”  in  these  monthly  competitions. 

Now  and  then,  different  manufacturers  and 
magazines,  who  do  not  ordinarily  do  so,  offer 
prizes  for  photographs.  At  every  opportunity, 
the  press-photographer  should  enter  his  prints, 
for  if  they  win  a prize,  he  has  the  advantage  of  a 
larger  remuneration  as  well  as  a “boosted” 
prestige  among  editors  and  publishers. 

{To  be  continued.) 


Photography  and  Finance 

SIGISMUND  BLUM  ANN 


T is  logical  to  assume  that  the 
condition  of  business  in  general 
has  also  affected  Photography, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  made  to  serve 
as  a commercial  proposition.  By 
commercial,  we  mean  the  ultra-faddist  who 
wears  a flowing  tie  and  wavy  hair,  the  studio- 
man  with  a fifty-thousand-dollar  investment 
in  furniture  and  garnishments,  and  the  house-to- 
house  brother  with  a 4 x 5 outfit  who  ekes  out 
his  living  like  the  rest. 

What  this  condition  is,  its  causes,  and  the 
immediate  prospects,  should  interest  all  of  the 
fraternity  irrespective  of  their  status,  self- 
determined  or  otherwise,  and  their  means. 

To  speak  bluntly,  general  business  has  been 
wretched  and  is  wretched.  It  is  on  the  upward 
way  and  will  be  better  within  the  coming  six 
months.  Photography  has  suffered  some;  but 
is  going  to  pass  through  its  darkest  period  for 
the  next  quarter-year.  The  men  who  have 
lost  much  money  are  going  to  do  their  closest 
spending  and  greatest  saving  when  profits  once 
more  begin  to  accrue.  It  is  psychologically 
true  that  great  losses  make  men  extravagant, 
in  a sort  of  hysterical  way,  whereas  a recovery 
from  imminence  to  disaster  leaves  them  thrice 
wary  and  economical. 

While  affairs  were  at  their  worst,  and  con- 
cerns were  teetering  on  the  edge  of  ruin,  creditors 
who  were  themselves  in  a precarious  position 
were  slow  to  overthrow  that  delicate  balance 
by  making  demands  or  foreclosing.  When 


evidence  of  possible  profits  is  established, 
collections  will  be  enforced.  The  banker  will 
become  insistent,  the  manufacturer  will  have 
to  pass  the  demand  along  to  the  wholesaler  and 
jobber,  and  he  to  the  retailer.  There  will  be  a 
cleaning  up  of  books  and  money  will  move 
pretty  much  only  in  prescribed  channels.  In  a 
word,  there  will  be  little  coin  to  spend  in  having 
one’s  photographs  made. 

The  successful  photographer  who  has  hus- 
banded his  resources,  and  is  financially  intrenched, 
will  survive  as  of  the  fittest,  and  that  survival 
shall  see  his  averages  maintained.  The  fly-by- 
night,  irresponsible  fellows  will  be  wiped  out. 
Also  the  specially  gifted  and  able  will  survive 
on  their  merits,  since  those  who  love  a good 
photograph  sufficiently  to  spend  money  on  it, 
in  such  troublous  times,  may  be  counted  as 
knowing  what  is  good  in  that  field.  And  the 
hard  workers,  with  definite  purposes  and  firm 
resolves,  shall  continue  and  eventually  thrive. 

Adversity  ever  had  its  compensations.  A 
world-wide  reorganisation  is  taking  place  in 
business,  in  methods,  in  character  and  in  the 
essentials  of  all  of  these.  The  trend  is  upward. 

If  the  facts  convey  any  message,  it  is  “Work 
harder;  do  better  work;  systematise  more 
carefully;  serve  as  you  never  served  before; 
spend  wisely.”  When  the  gale  blows,  shorten 
sails;  watch  your  tiller:  caulk  your  leaks,  and 
you  will  not  only  outride  the  storm,  but  find 
in  the  succeeding  calm  that  you  have  traveled 
far  and  can  choose  your  harbor. 
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FIGURE  1 


Landscape  Possibilities  Without  Foliage 

PHIL  M.  RILEY 


RTUNATELY,  many  camer- 
seein  to  have  the  mistaken 
m that  good  landscape-views 
to  be  made  only  when  the 
; are  in  full  foliage  or  else 
when  snow  covers  the  ground.  Granted  that 
the  landscape  loses  much  of  its  charm  at  other 
times,  yet,  the  cainerist  of  discerning  eye  who 
understands  the  principles  of  art-composition 
can  find  much  which  is  worth  photographing 
even  during  the  dreariest  months  of  the  year — 
November,  March  and  April. 

Through  the  lens,  the  eye  of  the  camera, — 
which  sees  nature  only  in  monochrome, — late 
autumn  after  the  leaves  have  fallen  but  before 
the  snow  has  come,  and  early  spring  after  the 
snow  has  gone  but  before  the  new  leaves  have 
burst  forth,  look  much  alike.  They  are  the 
seasons  of  meager  subject-material  for  outdoor- 
photography.  That  camerists  do  not  find 
more  opportunities  for  picture-making  during 
the  drab  months  of  the  year,  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  fail  to  vary  their  standards  of  sub  ject- 
selection  in  accordance  with  the  altered  con- 
ditions, for  photography  is  truly  a throughout- 
the-year  pastime  with  an  outdoor  incentive. 

There  are  certain  interesting  differences  be- 


tween landscapes  with  and  without  foliage 
which  are  worthy  of  study.  Whereas  foliage 
lends  to  most  outdoor-scenes  the  beauty  of 
contrasting  masses  of  light  and  shadow,  which 
in  themselves  often  practically  make  a picture, 
the  complete  absence  of  foliage  makes  necessary 
a good  composition  in  line  rather  than  in  arrange- 
ment of  masses  or  accurate  rendering  of  tone- 
values.  Of  course,  shadows  are  still  present, 
but  like  the  objects  casting  them,  they  appear, 
for  the  most  part,  as  lines  rather  than  masses. 
One  has  only  the  structure,  not  the  trappings, 
so  that  the  subject-material  must  in  itself  be 
beautiful,  or  at  least  of  interesting  outline, 
and  well  arranged  in  the  picture-space.  Thus 
photography,  after  the  leaves  have  fallen, 
becomes,  perhaps,  more  than  at  any  other  time 
a study  in  selection  and  viewpoint.  And  it  is 
amazing  how  much  one  finds  worth  photo- 
graphing, and  how  subject-material  of  ordi- 
narily minor  importance  comes  into  prominence 
and  even  becomes  the  principal  motive  of  the 
picture.  Tree-forms  against  a striking  sky, 
for  example,  are  unusually  picturesque  when 
their  branches  are  bare.  At  such  times,  too, 
because  of  the  absence  of  foliage  on  trees  and 
vines,  the  lines  of  walls,  fences,  roads  and  the 
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FIGURE  2 


FIGURE  3 


banks  of  streams  are  defined  with  exceptional 
clearness,  often  leading  up  to  views  of  houses 
through  the  trees  which  are  impossible  in  summer. 

In  the  late  spring,  summer  and  early  autumn 
the  amateur  photographer  is  often  led  astray 
by  the  lure  of  color.  What,  as  seen  in  nature 
by  the  human  eye,  is  a remarkably  beautiful 
landscape  often  becomes  commonplace  or  even 
wholly  uninteresting  in  the  monochrome  of 
the  photographic  print.  After  the  leaves  have 
fallen  and  frosts  have  faded  most  growing 
things,  color  is  absent  to  a considerable  degree. 


live  film  time  to  record.  As  a rule,  the  most 
pleasing  mist-effects  are  obtained  without  a 
color-filter;  but  should  there  be  far  too  much 
mist,  a filter  will  apparently  clear  up  the  weather 
considerably.  It  seems  a strange  use  for  the 
device;  but  the  reader  may,  perhaps,  have 
noticed  in  a photograph  its  use  brings  into 
view  a range  of  distant  mountains  shrouded 
in  blue  haze;  the  principle  is  exactly  the  same 
in  both  instances. 

In  the  absence  of  foliage,  tree-shadows  come 
into  greater  prominence  because  of  the  more 


FIGURE  4 


so  that  monochrome-photographs  are  more 
nearly  true  to  nature  than  when  foliage  is 
present  and  lends  life  and  color. 

Warm  days  and  frosty  nights,  early  and  late 
in  the  year,  cause  misty  mornings  when  fore- 
grounds are  prominent,  distant  backgrounds 
dim  in  haze,  and  beautiful  effects  of  slanting 
sun-rays  through  the  trees  are  of  common 
occurrence.  This  mist  is  very  beautiful  in  a 
photograph  unless  there  is  too  much  of  it;  just 
a suggestion  is  sufficient.  Blue  in  appearance, 
a light  color-filter  counteracts  its  effect  upon 
the  film  to  a certain  degree.  It  holds  back  the 
strong  blue  and  violet  rays  of  light,  affording 
the  colors  which  act  more  weakly  on  the  sensi- 


intricate  decorative  patterns  which  they  trace 
upon  the  ground.  Occasionally  these  shadows, 
contrasted  with  areas  in  sunlight,  furnish  worthy 
motives  for  a picture.  More  frequently,  they 
serve  to  diversify  otherwise  uninteresting  ex- 
panses of  foreground,  always  provided  that  they 
lead  the  eyes  toward  rather  than  away  from  the 
principal  object.  As  this  object  is  usually  situ- 
ated in  the  middle  distance  where  it  is  wel  I 
lighted,  the  very  fact  that,  the  foreground  is 
somewhat  in  shadow  makes  the  lighter  principal 
object  more  prominent  as  it  should  be.  Shadows 
are  also  useful  to  throw  objects  into  relief  and  to 
disclose  their  forms.  Could  there  be  a better  way 
to  show  the  nicely  rounded  camber  of  a road  or 
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FIGURE  5 


FIGURE  6 


its  rutty  condition  than  by  the  shadows  of 
straight  tree-trunks  across  it? 

Shadows  may  serve  to  obliterate  detail  that 
is  not  wanted,  just  as  sunshine  serves  to  make 
important  objects  more  prominent.  Both,  used 
judiciously,  are  important  aids  to  artistic  com- 
position. However,  no  matter  how  subordinate 
it  is  desired  to  make  a shadow,  a certain  amount 
of  detail  is  to  be  advised,  for  it  gives  texture  and 
transparency  to  the  shadow  and  emphasises  the 
adjacent  sunlit  areas  as  well.  The  effect  of  sun- 
shine pervades  most  successful  outdoor-pictures 
and  it  is  suggested  in  the  print,  not  by  black 
areas  beside  areas  of  white  paper;  but  rather  by 
adjacent  sunlight  and  shadow-areas,  in  both  of 
which  there  is  plenty  of  detail. 

In  early  spring  and  late  autumn,  effects  of  sun- 
light and  shadow  are  photographed  more  easily 
than  in  summer  because  the  contrast  between 
them  is  less  harsh,  due  to  a lower  and  yellower 
sun.  Carrying  this  point  a step  farther,  the  con- 
trast is  even  less,  early  and  late  in  the  day. 
Longer  and  more  fantastic  during  these  hours, 
the  shadows  are  accompanied  frequently  by  that 
mist  characteristic  of  the  season,  which  lends  an 
illusive  mystery  and  poetic  charm  to  the  scene. 

Avoiding  great  contrast  prevents  undesirable 
spottiness  of  the  print  as  well,  and  this  is  an  im- 
portant and  difficult  problem  in  sunshine-and- 
shadow  effects  during  midsummer.  However, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  heavy  shadows,  when 
foliage  is  not  a factor,  the  photographic  problem 
is  easier  during  spring  and  autumn  mornings  and 
afternoons  when  the  correct  exposures  for  both 
extremes  are  more  nearly  alike  and  justice  can 
be  done  every  part  of  the  view.  Whatever  the 
hour  of  the  day,  the  amount  of  shadow-detail 
recorded  in  a photograph  is  dependent  upon  the 
duration  of  the  exposure,  and  the  aim  should  be 
to  record  in  the  photograph  exactly  what  the  eyes 
see  in  looking  at  the  view  as  a whole;  but  with 
particular  reference  to  the  object  of  chief  interest. 


Exposures  must  be  about  double  those  for  the 
same  subjects  in  June.  In  bright  sunlight  an 
average  landscape  with  light  foreground  requires 
about  1/25  second  with  stop  U.S.  I in  the  lens, 
between  11  a.m.  and  1 p.m.;  a landscape  with 
medium  foreground,  1/10  second,  or  with  heavy 
foreground,  1/5  second.  With  the  sun  shining 
throught  light  clouds,  these  exposures  must  be 
doubled,  or,  with  diffused  light,  quadrupled. 
Between  9 and  10  a.m.  and  2 and  3 p.m.  they 
must  be  doubled  even  with  a bright  sun.  Slow 
exposures  are  likely  to  be  called  for,  especially 
with  a color-filter,  and  a tripod  is  a wise  precau- 
tion. Movement  of  the  trees  caused  by  wind 
must  also  be  watched  for.  When  photographing 
against  the  light,  make  the  exposure  three  times 
that  which  would  be  given  for  a similar  view 
lighted  from  behind  and  somewhat  to  one  side. 
Working  against  the  light  is  productive  of  very 
charming  compositions  in  which  shadows  lead 
directly  to  the  objects  which  cause  them  and 
which  should  then  be  the  objects  of  chief  interest 
or  closely  associated  with  them  in  the  composi- 
tion. Care  must  be  taken  not  to  include  the 
image  of  the  sun  in  the  view,  as  halation  or  fog 
may  result;  and,  if  its  image  is  very  nearly  in  the 
view,  take  the  precaution  to  shade  the  lens 
slightly  with  a hat  or  other  convenient  shield  to 
prevent  any  possible  reflection  of  direct  sun- 
rays  into  the  camera  by  the  lens  itself  or  metal 
parts  on  the  camera. 

[It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  there  is  an  in- 
creasing tendency  among  amateur  and  profes- 
sional photographers  to  consider  photography  a 
throughout-the-year  pastime  or  business.  Modern 
lenses,  cameras,  plates  and  films  make  it  possible 
to  obtain  excellent  pictures  in  every  month  of  the 
year.  No  longer  is  it  necessary  to  “give  up’’ 
picture-making  during  the  winter-months  lie- 
cause  of  poor  light  and  weather-conditions. 
Photography  is  a splendid  avocation  every  day 
in  the  year  and  should  be  so  valued. — Editor.] 
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With  Snowshoes  and  Camera  in  the  Canadian  Rockies 

DAN  McCOWAN 


the  Canadian  Rockies  are 
tioned,  one  just  naturally  and 
nee  thinks  of  Banff  and  Lake 
se.  Few  summer-resorts  there 
vhose  scenic  beauties  have  been 
more  widely  extolled.  The  charm  of  these 
western  uplands  is  familiar  to  many  thousands 
of  Americans;  even  if  they  have  not,  vet,  heeded 
the  call  and  made  a midsummer-pilgrimage  to 
this  mountain  Mecca.  The  eloquent  appeal  of 
the  railroad-folder  and  the  “flicker  of  the  silver- 
screen”  have  beckoned  and  lured  the  summer- 
tourist  from  the  farthest  ends  of  the  earth  and 
from  the  uttermost  isles  of  the  seven  seas.  Al- 
most every  one  of  these  “trippers”  would  like  to 
be  “stoppers”  that  they  might  see  this  highland- 
country  when  the  winter  is  here.  They  say,  “It 
must  be  very  beautiful  then;  will  you  please  tell 
us  what  it  is  like?”  Little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  this  oft-repeated  request;  and  so,  there  is 
rather  a vague  conception  of  conditions  prevail- 
ing at  this  high  altitude  in  other  than  the  so- 
called  “tourist  season.” 

A little  flurry  of  snow  came  drifting  down 
to-day  from  the  Borealis  country  and  set  me  to 
thinking  about  moccasins  and  mitts.  Also  I 
remembered  that  a hidden  snag  had  made  a 
ragged  tear  in  one  of  my  snowshoes  last  spring 
and  that  it  had  not  yet  been  mended.  You 


know,  perhaps,  that  a snowshoe  is  not  really  a 
shoe  at  all.  It  is  made  of  webbed  gut  stretched 
tightly  on  a wooden  frame  and  in  shape  some- 
what resembles  an  exaggerated  tennis-racquet. 
If  winter-negatives  are  to  be  made,  a pair  of 
snowshoes  are  as  indispensable  to  the  camerist  in 
the  Rockies  as  they  are  apparently  to  the  leading 
man  in  any  Mounted  Police  Motion-Picture 
Play  or  tale  of  the  Northwest. 

To-night  as  I sit  by  a crackling  wood-fire  weav- 
ing wet  moose-sinew  into  the  rents  in  my  webbed 
shoes,  I hear  that  sibilant  symphony  which  the 
North  Wind  plays  as  it  sweeps  through  the  pine 
tree-tops.  In  a lull,  there  comes  to  me  the  honk 
of  a gray  goose  winging  his  belated  flight  to  the 
far  marshes  in  a distant  southern  country.  There 
is  a rumbling  and  a grumbling  in  the  chimnev- 
top  and  the  smoke  seems  loath  to  leave  the 
hearth.  Now  and  again,  an  acrid  wisp  drifts  out 
and  brings  a moistness  to  the  eye.  Maybe  it  was 
the  smoke,  maybe  the  mood.  When  the  blazing 
logs  have  turned  to  glowing  embers  my  weaving 
is  at  an  end  and  even  my  pipe  is  forgotten.  For 
in  those  embers  I have  bright  visions  of  that 
superb  next  winter  snow-scene  which  always  lies 
in  the  Kingdom  around  the  corner.  From  it, 
there  is  to  be  made  a negative  of  rare  beauty  and 
a resultant  print  which  shall  be  without  a peer. 

To  the  photographer  who  is  in  love  with  his 
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work,  hope  is  in  truth  a lover’s  staff.  It  is  the 
motive  behind  the  shutter-click;  and  it  enters  into 
every  formula  necessary  to  the  production  of  a 
photographic  print.  It  is  the  hope  that  we  shall, 
in  time,  do  better  work  so  that  others  may  share 
with  us  the  pleasure  that  comes  from  a task  well 
done  or  a picture  well  made. 

Winter  in  the  Rockies  is  not  so  Arctic  as  one 
might  imagine.  There  are  no  blizzards,  and  day- 
temperatures  are  moderate  at  this  latitude. 
Most  of  the  winter-months  are  ideal  for  the  ar- 
dent camerist.  There  are  bright,  crisp  sunshiny 
days;  intensely  blue  skies  with  an  occasional 


for  driving  or  for  show;  but  a suit  of  Mackinaw 
cloth  is  very  much  more  serviceable,  besides  being 
inexpensive.  For  a Canadian  winter,  good 
quality  underwear  is  very  necessary.  There 
should  be  moccasins  and  woolen  socks  for  the 
feet;  the  hands  in  mitts,  because  fingers  like  to 
be  sociable  in  cold  weather,  and  gloves  are  not 
much  good.  A knitted  toque  for  head  and  ears 
completes  the  outfit.  With  such  equipment,  one 
can  fare  forth  in  any  normal  weather. 

A few  suggestions  for  the  guidance  of  any 
reader  who  refuses  to  acknowledge  a dull  season 
and  who  keeps  his  or  her  camera  out  of  hiberna- 


MT.  TEMPLE,  LAKE  LOUISE 


DAN  MCCOWAN 


flock  of  friendly,  fleecy  clouds  ballooning  over 
the  hills  from  the  far-off  Pacific.  The  snow  is 
dry  and  powdery;  the  air  is  like  champagne;  no 
sloppy,  rainy  midwinter  thaws  to  dampen  your 
furs  or  your  enthusiasm  for  picture-making.  It 
is  good  to  be  alive  and  out-of-doors  in  such  a 
climate,  even  if  there  were  no  great  possessions 
for  your  negative-album  at  each  and  every  turn 
in  the  trail. 

The  obtaining  of  good  winter-negatives  is  not 
attended  by  those  privations  and  discomforts 
which  the  warm-weather  worker  might  imagine. 
He  can  at  this  season  give  more  attention  to  com- 
position and  design  in  the  planning  of  his  picture. 
There  is  but  little  color  to  divert  and  distract  his 
vision.  Neither  is  it  necessary  for  him  to  be 
clothed  like  an  Eskimo  before  he  can  venture  out 
doors  in  search  of  new  subjects.  Furs  are  good 


tion  all  winter  are  given  here  freely  and  gladly. 
A wooden  tripod  is  preferable  to  a metal  one  in 
winter.  It  does  not  become  jammed  when  a 
little  wet  snow  gets  into  it.  A metal  one  is  hard 
to  handle  in  zero-weather.  If  you  are  making 
exposures  near  the  house,  be  careful  that  your 
lens  does  not  become  “steamed.”  Taking  it  out 
in  the  cold  and  entering  the  warm  house  sud- 
denly, will  cause  moisture  to  form  on  it.  Put 
the  camera  outside,  in  the  hallway  or  entry-way, 
for  a little  while  and  it  will  disappear.  (I  mean 
the  moisture,  not  the  camera.)  In  working 
with  a roll-film  camera  in  winter,  I never  wind 
the  film  until  the  exposure-  or  negative-number 
comes  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  small  opening 
in  the  camera-back.  In  the  interval,  between 
exposures,  a camera  is  often  subjected  to  ex- 
tremes of  temperature,  more  so  in  winter  than 
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in  any  other  season.  This  condition  causes  a 
film  to  lose  tension  between  spools.  So  that  I 
make  it  a practice  to  wind  only  until  the  expo- 
sure-number comes  to  the  edge  of  the  opening, 
and  then,  when  making  the  next  picture,  I give 
the  spool  a quarter  turn  just  before  exposing  the 
film.  I have  found  this  to  be  worth  while,  espe- 
cially if  there  is  an  appreciable  interval  between 
exposures. 

An  Eastman  sky -filter  is  a very  useful  little 
accessory  to  carry  in  the  filter-pouch.  It  was 
made  to  catch  elusive  clouds;  but  it  can  be  put 
to  other  uses  successfully.  Fit  it  on  to  the 
lens  upside  down  and  you  will  get  excellent 
gradation  in  a bank  of  snow  in  the  foreground  of 
your  picture.  It  may  be  well  to  state  that  it 
is  valuable  when  photographing  a canyon 
or  a city-street.  There,  you  will  often  be  in 
an  exposure-quandary,  due  to  one  side  of  the 
picture  being  flooded  with  brilliant  sunshine 
and  the  other  in  deep  shadow.  The  sky- 
filter  used  sideways  may  help  you  out. 

My  first  camera  was  one  of  those  Magazine 
Plate-Box  things.  One  turned  an  indicator 
at  the  side  and  a plate  was  supposed  to  fall 
down  into  the  bottom  of  the  box.  After  a while, 
my  hearing  became  so  acute  that  I could  actu- 
ally tell  whether  four  plates  or  five  plates  had 
fallen  simultaneously. 

This  “contraption"  I soon  parted  with  to 
become  the  proud  owner  of  a 3 A Eastman 
Kodak  R.R.  lens,  brilliant  view-finder  and  all 


the  rest  of  it.  It  was,  and  is,  a first-class  view- 
camera — on  a clear,  sunshiny  day,  between 
ten  a.m.  and  four  p.m.  Many  of  my  best 
negatives  of  winter-pictures  have  been  made 
with  this  old  companion  of  ten  years. 

My  pet  camera  is  a No.  3 Kodak  fitted  with 
an  anastigmat  lens  made  by  Taylor,  Taylor 
and  Hobson,  and  better  known  as  a “Cooke.” 
It  works  in  a Bausch  and  Lomb  compound 
shutter  and  makes  negative  3l±  x 4^4  pictures. 
Being  a very  light  compact  camera,  with  a 
shutter  that  seldom  if  ever  gets  out  of  order, 
it  is  most  suitable  for  winter-work.  This  size 
of  negative  is  splendid  for  enlarging  and  also 
gives  good  lantern-slides. 

My  winter-negatives  are  always  developed 
in  a tray.  The  best  developer  I find  is  Metol 
Hydrokinone.  Enlargements  or  contact  prints 
should  always  be  made  on  white  stock  paper. 
I have  seen  prints  of  snow-scenes  made  on  cream 
stock  and  toned  sepia,  in  a Photo-Arf  store. 
They  were  very  mute,  indeed.  If  you  ever  come 
to  this  pictureland  in  winter  don't  forget  to 
bring  a good  honest  exposure-meter  with  you. 
The  light  is  a perpetual  problem  in  any  season, 
up  here  on  the  Roof  of  the  Continent. 

A crystal-clear  creek  runs  briskly  by  my 
dwelling-place.  Forty  Mile  Creek  is  the  plain 
name  given  to  this  busy  brook.  Jack  Frost 
tries  hard  to  strangle  it,  but  he  never  succeeds. 
I have  never  yet  attempted  to  follow  its  entire 
course  of  two  score  miles  in  the  winter-time. 


Judging  from  the  short  section  which  I have  pros- 
pected, there  must  he  at  least  forty  pictures  to  the 
mile  on  the  banks  of  this  mountain-stream. 
Once,  I fell  into  it  while  picture-hunting.  It 
happened  on  a lovely  bright  sunny  day.  The 
thermometer  stood  at  twenty  below  zero.  Was 
I wet?  So  long  as  I stayed  in  the  creek,  I was. 
On  emerging,  I became  at  once  exceedingly 
brittle.  The  Kodak  was  instantaneously  thrown 
into  a snow-bank  when  the  ice  gave  way.  I 
tried  for  the  picture  which  I had  come  to  get, 
but  the  trees  and  the  hills  and  everything 
seemed  to  be  unnaturally  stiff.  You  cannot 
“shimmy,”  and  make  pictures  at  one  and  the 
same  time — not  successfully. 

The  first  three  months  of  the  year  are  good 
for  real  winter-studies,  when  the  spruce  and 
the  pine  are  smothered  in  snow  and  the  fir- 
woods  are  a fairyland.  To  participate  then 
in  a snowshoe  “tramp”  through  the  forest 
with  a couple  of  congenial  wilderness  folks 
is  indeed  a recreation  and  a very  great  delight. 
These  ancient  woods  are  impressively  quiet 
and  solemnly  still  in  the  depth  of  winter.  Occa- 
sionally, you  may  hear  the  tap-tap-tap  of  a 
busy  woodpecker.  Two  coyotes  howling  and 
yapping  sound  like  two  hundred.  At  times, 
the  sharp  crack  of  a frost-split  tree-top  echoes 
through  the  woods.  When  these  sounds  have 
ceased  and  all  is  still  and  quiet  again,  you  real- 
ise that  there  can  be  sublime  silence  in  a soli- 
tary place. 

There  are  no  “Save  the  Forest”  signboards 
when  the  snow  lies  deep.  A snowshoe-tramp 
without  a camp-fire  at  the  “turning-home 
point”  would  not  be  complete.  So  we  find  a 
sheltered  spot  for  our  fire  of  brush  and  logs; 
and,  soon,  a roaring  blaze  is  radiating  mellow 
heat  right  down  into  the  primitive  wood- 
dweller  you  discover  yourself  to  be.  Hot  coffee 
has  a tang  and  a flavor  that  is  to  be  found 
nowhere  else,  except  perhaps  in  a percolator- 
advertisement.  Bacon-strips  skewered  and 
toasted  on  the  end  of  an  individual  twig  have 
an  odor  and  a savor  that  will  be  remembered 


long  after  the  snows  of  yesteryear  are  melted 
and  gone  for  ever.  It  is  an  unforgettable  morsel. 

At  Lake  Louise,  there  is  a season  of  the  year 
missing.  Winter  lingers  in  the  lap  of  Spring 
so  long  that  there  is  no  Spring.  The  altitude  of 
this  Alpine  Lake  is  six  thousand  feet  above 
sea-level.  Nature  has  had  to  speed  up  the 
growth  of  vegetation  here.  Flowers  bloom 
among  the  melting  snows  and  trees  burst  out 
in  bud  and  leaf  almost  overnight.  The  average 
snowfall  on  the  level  is  seven  feet — provided  that 
you  can  find  any  that  is  level.  Huge  snow 
“mushrooms”  grow  on  each  and  every  tree- 
stump.  Shake  a telephone-pole  and  you  will 
understand  what  precipitation  really  is  chemi- 
cally and  otherwise. 

On  a busy  city-street,  snow  is  a nuisance. 
Up  here  on  this  Alpland  it  is  a magnificence. 
When  last  I saw  this  lofty  cathedral  country 
about  Lake  Louise,  it  was  under  the  flood  light 
of  a full  moon  in  the  middle  of  winter.  The  skv 
was  dappled  with  soft,  little  clouds.  Every  twig 
and  branch  was  bending  under  a mass  of  fresh 
fallen  snow.  The  highlights  and  shadows  were 
ehiffony  soft,  the  contrasts  altogether  lovely. 

“Here  is  continual  worship;  Nature  here,” 

“In  the  tranquillity  that  Thou  dost  love,” 
“Enjoys  Thy  presence.” 

The  purity,  the  “bigness”  of  everything,  the 
sense  of  the  “as  it  was  in  the  beginning”  over- 
powers the  beholder.  To  be  in  this  great  amphi- 
theater, to  view  the  splendor  of  the  mighty  snow- 
clad  sentinels,  keeping  eternal  watch  and  ward 
over  forest-filled  valleys  and  peaceful  little  lakes, 
now  sleeping  quietly  under  their  covering  of 
virgin  white  is  a wonderful  experience. 

Sight  begets  Insight;  and  so,  with  a knowledge 
of  beauty,  there  come  humility  and  a great 
reverence  for  the  work  of  “Him  who  hath  meas- 
ured the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and 
meted  out  Heaven  with  the  span,  and  compre- 
hended the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a measure,  and 
weighed  the  mountains  in  scales  and  the  hills  in  a 
balance.” 
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Preparing  Light-Sensitive  Photographic  Fabrics 

Part  IV 

CIIAS.  E.  MULLIN 

(All  rights  reserved  hy  the  author) 


HE  preparation  of  light-sensitive 
fabrics  follows  the  same  rules  as 
given  for  the  preparation  of  photo- 
graphic papers  in  the  previous  issues 
of  this  magazine. 

A closely  woven  fabric  is  best  used,  such  as 
fine  muslin,  lawn,  long  cloth,  natural  silk  free  of 
dyes  and  weighting,  or  satin.  It  should  be 
washed  gently  and  dried  on  a stretcher  before 
sensitising.  It  is  also  well  to  dry  the  cloth  on  a 
stretcher  after  the  various  operations  of  sensitis- 
ing so  as  to  prevent  unequal  shrinkage. 

Many  of  the  formulas  given  in  Parts  1,  2 and 
3 may  be  applied  very  advantageously  to  fabrics, 
as  well  as  to  paper.  The  chlorides  and  bromides 
work  particularly  well  on  fabrics,  also  the  blue- 
print formulas.  In  working  with  cotton-mate- 
rials, particular  care  should  be  used  to  wash  out 
all  traces  of  acids,  and  with  silk,  all  traces  of 
chlorides,  etc.,  before  finally  drying,  as  they  will 
cause  a rapid  deterioration  of  the  fabric  if  al- 
lowed to  remain. 

Formula  No.  .50  for  the  preparation  of  a sensi- 
tive chloride  is  especially  adapted  to  fabrics. 

Formula  No.  50 

A 

Gum  arabic 4.65  grams 

Sodium  chloride 97  grams 

Water 113.36  c.  centimeters 

B 

Silver  nitrate 10  gm. 

Water 80  cc. 

Float  the  fabric  first  in  “A,”  dry,  and  then 
sensitise  by  brushing  or  floating  on  “B." 

Formulas  No.  51  and  52  are  particularly 
adapted  to  silks,  where  a chloride  is  desired. 

Formula  No.  51 

A 

Arrowroot 4 gm. 

Sodium  chloride 4 gm. 

Acetic  acid 15  cc. 

Water 100  cc. 

Dissolve  the  arrowroot  in  90  cc.  hot  water, 
then  add  the  salt  in  the  rest  of  the  water  and  acid. 

B 

Tannin 4 gm. 

Water  100  cc. 

Filter  “B”  before  using. 

C 


Steep  in  “A,”  then  enter  into  “B”  before  dry- 
ing, and  upon  removal  dry.  After  drying  sensi- 
tise in  “C.”  This  formula  may  be  rendered  more 
sensitive  by  increasing  the  silver  nitrate  in  “C” 
to  50  grams,  or  by  giving  a second  coating  of  “C” 
after  the  first  has  dried. 

Formula  No.  52 


A 

Iceland  moss 5 gm. 

Ammonium  chloride 10  gm. 

Water 600  cc. 


Dissolve  the  moss  in  hot  water,  strain  and  add 
the  ammonium  chloride. 


B 

Silver  nitrate 30  gm. 

Citric  acid 8 gm. 

Water 100  cc. 


Float  silk  for  10  minutes  on  “A,”  dry,  and 
warm  well  over  a gentle  heat.  Brush  with  “B” 
to  sensitise. 

A method  of  obtaining  proofs  on  fabrics  over 
which  to  paint  is  given  in  Formula  No.  53. 


A 


Formula  No.  53 


Potassium  bichromate 
Gelatine 


Water 


15  gm. 
20  gm. 
100  cc. 


Dissolve  the  gelatine  in  water  by  gentle  heat, 


then  add  the  bichromate. 

B 

Clear  albumin  . 100  gm. 

Water 100  cc. 

Potassium  iodide 2 gm. 

Potassium  bromide  1 gm. 


Dissolve  the  albumin  in  cool  water  by  stirring 
strongly,  add  salts  dissolved  in  a little  water  and 


filter. 

C 

Silver  nitrate 10  gm. 

Acetic  acid  ...  100  cc. 

Water 100  cc. 


Spread  “A”  on  the  cloth  while  warm  with  a 
glass  stirring-rod,  allow  to  dry,  then  apply  “B," 
dry  and  finally  sensitise  with  “C.”  Dry,  expose 
as  usual,  fix,  and  rinse  well. 

Formula  No.  54  gives  very  good  results. 


Formula  No.  54 
A 

Gelatine 

Sodium  chloride 

Magnesium  lactate 

Water 


5 grains 
5 gr. 

5 gr. 

1 oz. 


Silver  nitrate 
Nitric  acid  . . . 
Water 


12  gm. 
20  drops 
100  cc. 
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B 


Silver  nitrate 

Water 

25  gr. 

1 oz. 

Citric  acid 

Sugar 

Water 

2 1 2 gr- 

2 34  gr- 

1 oz. 

Borax 

Gold  chloride 

Water 

1/10  gr. 

Sodium  hyposulphite 

Water 

48  gr. 

Sodium  chloride 

Water 

24  gr. 

Soak  the  cloth  in  “A”  for  3 minutes,  making 
sure  that  all  parts  of  the  material  are  in  contact 
with  the  solution.  Dry  and  sensitise  by  soaking 
in  “B”  for  3 minutes,  then  dip  in  “C”  for  1 
minute.  Dry  well  in  dark  and  print.  Tone  in 
“D,”  fix  in  “E,”  wash  in  “F”  for  5 minutes,  and 
then  in  water. 

The  following  formulas  may  be  used  to  advan- 
tage where  a blue  print  is  desired. 

Formula  No.  55 


A 

Ammonium  ferrocyanide 5 grams 

Ammonium  ferricyanide 5 gm. 

Water 100  ec. 

B 

Ammonium  ferricyanide 5 gm. 

Iron  citrate 10  gm. 

Water 100  cc. 

C 

Tartaric  acid 10  gm. 

Water 100  cc. 


Float  on  “A”  or  “B.”  dry  and  expose.  Wash 
well,  then  float  on  “C.” 

The  following  is  another  blue  formula. 

Formula  No.  56 


A 

Gum  arabic 4 gm. 

Ferric  chloride 10  gm. 

Oxalic  acid 5 gm. 

Water 100  cc. 

B 

Potassium  ferrocyanide 20  gm. 

Water 100  cc. 

G 

Sulphuric  acid  (45°  Be.)  5 cc. 

Water 100  cc. 


Sensitise  with  “A,"  dry,  print  and  develop  in 
“B.”  Wash  in  water,  then  in  “C”  and  finally 
wash  well  in  water. 


Blue  Print 

Formula  No.  57 
A 

Gum  arabic 20  gm. 

Water 100  cc. 

B 

Ferric  ammonium  citrate 50  gm. 

Water 100  cc. 

C 

Iron  perchloride  (45°  Be.  solution) ....  50  cc. 

Water 100  cc. 


“A,”  “B”  and  “C”  are  not  light  sensitive  until 
mixed.  Sensitise  with  a mixture  of  20  cc.  “A,” 
8 cc.  "‘B,”  and  5 cc.  “C.”  After  drying,  print  and 
develop  in  Formula  No.  56  B,  wash  in  water, 
then  in  “D”  and  finally  wash  well  in  water. 


D 

Hydrochloric  acid 2.5  cc. 

Water 100  cc. 


The  following  are  more  sensitive  than  Formula 


No.  57. 

Formula  No.  58 
A 

Gum  arabic 170  gm. 

Water 600  cc. 

B 

Tartaric  acid 40  gm. 

Water 100  cc. 

C 

Iron  perchloride  (45’  Be.  solution) ....  20  cc. 
Water 120  cc. 


Pour  “A”  into  “B"  and  then  add  “C.”  This 
mixture  is  light  sensitive.  Mix  well  and  stand  in 
dark  for  24  hours.  Dilute  until  the  specific 
gravity  is  1 .082. 

The  fabric  is  sensitised  in  the  mixture,  dried 
and  exposed.  Develop  in  Formula  No.  56  B, 
wash  in  water,  then  in  56  C,  and  finally  wash 
well  in  water. 

Another  blue  is  as  follows: 

Formula  No.  59 


A 

Gelatine 1 gm. 

Water 100  cc. 

B 

Ferric  ammonium  citrate 25  gm. 

Water 100  cc. 

C 

Potassium  ferricyanide 20  gm. 

Water 100  cc. 


Brush  the  fabric  well  with  “A.”  Prepare  the 
sensitising  solution  by  pouring  “B"  into  “C"  as 
required  for  use.  This  mixture  is  light  sensitive. 
Filter  before  using  to  remove  any  impurities. 


A somewhat  similar  result  is  obtained  by 
Formula  No.  60,  but  it  is  more  sensitive. 

Formula  No.  60 


A 

Citric  acid 25  gm. 

Water 100  cc. 

B 

Ferric  chloride 20  gm. 

Water 100  cc. 

C 

Ammonium  hydroxide 40  cc. 

Water 100  cc. 

I) 

Potassium  ferricyanide 20  gm. 

Water 100  cc. 


Mix  as  required  for  use  by  adding  “A"  to  “B,” 
mix,  add  “C,”  mix,  and  finally  add  “D.”  The 
mixture  is  light  sensitive.  Filter  before  using. 
Sensitise  by  brushing. 

For  a brown  print  use  Formula  No.  61. 


Formula  No.  61 
A 

Gelatine  6 gm. 

Ammonium  bichromate 20  gm. 

Water 100  cc. 

B 

Sulphuric  acid 1 cc. 

Water 1000  cc. 

C 

Paraphenylene  diamine  . 1 gm. 

Sodium  bisulphite 2 gm. 

Water 600  cc. 

Float  the  fabric  on  '‘A,"  dry.  print,  wash  in 
“B  and  develop  in  “C,”  rinse  in  “B,”  then  in 


water  and  dry.  The  operation  is  then  completed. 


My  First  Photograph 

B.  F.  LANGLAND 

Number  Ten 


first  photograph,  or  perhaps  it 
ivould  be  more  accurate  to  say 
‘Our  first  photographs,"  for  there 
vere  eight  exposures  on  our  first 
'oil  of  film  made  on  Sunday.  Au- 
gust 26,  1894,  in  collaboration  with  my  brother 
James.  Previous  to  this  time,  it  had  never  oc- 
curred to  me  that  I might  make  photographs. 
Photography  to  me  meant  the  making  of  por- 
traits in  a studio,  and  the  only  photographs  T 
was  familiar  with  were  those  in  the  family-album. 

It  happened  in  this  way.  Brother  James,  who 
is  a Chicago  newspaperman,  had  made  it  a prac- 
tice for  years  to  come  to  Milwaukee  every  week 
to  spend  Sunday  with  his  mother.  On  this  trip, 
he  brought  with  him  a photographic  outfit 
which  he  had  just  purchased.  What  motive  im- 


pelled him  to  this  act.  I am  unable  to  say.  How- 
ever, his  doing  so  resulted  in  making  both  of  us 
camera-enthusiasts. 

The  outfit  consisted  of  a camera;  two  long, 
narrow,  japanned  tin-trays;  a folding  pocket 
darkroom-lamp  with  a candle;  a long,  narrow 
printing-frame,  a package  of  Solio  printing- 
paper;  an  assortment  of  chemicals  for  developing 
and  fixing  the  film  and  toning  and  fixing  the 
prints,  and,  last,  but  not  least,  a little  pampldet 
of  instructions.  The  camera  was  known  as 
“Ivombi” — a combined  camera  and  graplioscope 
patented  in  the  entire  world  by  Alfred  C.  Kem- 
per, Chicago,  U.  S.  Patent  December  20,  1892, 
others  pending,  to  quote  the  words  engraved  on 
the  camera.  The  “Kombi”  was  a little  metal 
box  2 inches  long  by  1 x/i  inches  wide,  and  1]4 
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inches  high.  It  used  roll-film,  each  roll  allowing 
eight  exposures  each  one  inch  square. 

As  this  was  before  the  day  of  daylight-loading 
films,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a darkroom  to  fill 
the  camera.  The  man  who  sold  Jim  the  outfit 
filled  the  camera  for  him,  and  it  is  fortunate  that 
he  did  so,  for  I am  quite  sure  that  at  this  stage 
of  the  game  we  would  never  have  been  able  to 
get  the  film  into  the  camera  without  spoiling  it. 
The  manner  of  putting  it  into  the  camera  was 
very  similar  to  the  procedure  now  used  in  put- 
ting a daylight-loading  film  into  a present-day 


who  good-naturedly  consented  to  pose.  As  you 
see  in  the  accompanying  illustration,  he  assumed 
a nonchalant  attitude,  arm  on  the  library-table 
and  pen  in  hand.  We  had  moved  the  table  as 
close  to  the  window  as  possible.  The  camera 
was  placed  on  a stack  of  books  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  table  about  four  feet  away  and,  after 
many  cautions  to  Mr.  H.  not  to  move  and, 
telling  him,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion 
in  the  pamphlet  of  instructions,  to  “look  pleas- 
ant,” I pressed  the  string,  and  my  first  photo- 
graphic exposure  was  on!  The  shutter  was  left 
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Kodak;  but  with  the  Kombi  there  were  a number 
of  little  rollers,  frame  and  other  things  to  take 
out  before  the  “loading”  was  complete. 

The  camera  was  not  provided  with  a view- 
finder, and  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  point  the 
camera  at  the  object  which  it  wras  desired  to 
photograph  and  trust  to  luck  to  find  what  you 
wanted  on  the  film.  There  was  a shutter 
arrangement  which  permitted  time-exposures, 
and  a so-called  instantaneous  exposure  which,  I 
think,  was  approximately  one-tenth  of  a second. 

Jim  and  I studied  the  pamphlet  of  instructions 
faithfully  and,  when  wre  began  to  make  exposures, 
we  checked  every  move  by  the  book.  I wras  the 
operator  and  Jim  held  the  book,  and  if  I did  not 
do  things  just  as  the  instructions  had  it,  Jim 
stopped  me  and  put  me  right. 

As  our  idea  of  the  proper  use  of  a camera  wras 
to  make  portraits,  we  made  portraits,  and  our 
first  photographs  were  of  our  friends  and  family. 
Our  first  “sitter”  was  Mr.  II.,  a friend  of  Jim’s, 


B.  F.  LANGLAND 

open  twenty  seconds  by  the  watch;  then  the 
spring  was  pressed  again  to  close  the  shutter  and 
the  first  act  was  over.  As  rapidly  as  we  could 
find  subjects,  the  remaining  exposures  were  made. 

Then  with  what  patience  we  could  summon  up, 
we  waited  for  the  coming  of  the  night  to  develop 
the  film.  Mother’s  kitchen  was  selected  as  our 
darkroom  and,  as  soon  as  it  began  to  grow  dark, 
we  started  to  prepare  the  room.  We  drew  the 
shades  and  pinned  up  blankets  over  them,  bolted 
the  doors  and  stopped  up  the  keyholes.  We 
were  exceedingly,  not  to  say  painfully,  careful 
that  not  the  slightest  trace  of  white  light  should 
enter;  for  did  not  the  instructions  say  that  white 
light  would  spoil  the  film?  After  the  room  had 
been  darkened  to  our  satisfaction,  we  mixed 
up  our  developing-  and  fixing-baths.  Then  we 
lighted  our  darkroom-light,  turned  out  the 
other  lights  and  proceeded  to  take  the  film  out  of 
the  camera.  This  we  had  some  difficulty  in 
doing,  finding  it  hard  to  make  our  unaccustomed 
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fingers  handle  the  little  parts  of  the  camera  that 
had  to  be  removed  before  we  could  get  the  film 
out.  We  finally  succeeded.  Then,  holding  the 
wiggling,  curling  strip  of  film  by  the  ends,  it  was 
run  through  a tray  of  water  to  take  the  curl  out. 
then  into  the  developer  and  rinsing-bath,  and, 
finally,  through  the  fixing-bath.  It  was  one  of 
those  hot,  humid  August  nights,  and  I shall  never 
forget  how  close  it  got  in  that  kitchen,  how  al- 
most unbearable  the  odors  of  the  film  and  the 
developing-chemicals  together  with  the  smoke 
from  the  candle  in  the  poorly  ventilated  dark- 
room-lantern, became.  Nor  can  I forget  with 
what  desperation  I dug  my  fingers  into  the  ends 
of  that  slippery  strip  of  film  as  I pulled  it  back  and 
forth  through  the  developing-  and  fixing-baths, 
nor  how  tired  my  arms  and  back  became. 

When  we  thought  the  fixing  was  complete,  the 
film  was  placed  in  a tray  in  the  sink  to  be  washed, 
the  doors  were  opened  and  we  went  out  into  the 
open  air.  How  good  it  felt  after  the  stifling 
kitchen!  But  we  could  not  stay  away  and  were 
soon  back  examining  the  film  with  eager  interest. 


W e were  tremendously  pleased  to  find  that  most 
of  the  exposures  were  recognisable. 

According  to  instructions,  the  film  was  washed 
for  one  hour  and  then  hung  up  to  dry.  Here 
ended  the  second  act.  Having  to  get  back  to 
work,  Jim  took  the  next  train  for  Chicago,  and  I 
went  to  bed  to  dream  fearful  dreams  of  a lifetime 
spent  in  darkrooms  pulling  long  strips  of  slip- 
pery film  back  and  forth  through  the  developing- 
and  fixing-trays.  The  following  morning,  I 
printed  the  strip  of  film  on  Solio,  toned  and  fixed 
the  prints  in  a combined  toning-  and  fixing-bath, 
washed  them  and  then  squeegeed  them  onto 
ferrotype-plates.  They  came  off  shining. 

Need  I say  that  I wTas  very  much  pleased  with 
our  work,  and  that  I immediately  sent  copies  to 
Jim  and  carried  others  about  with  me?  I made  a 
general  pest  of  myself,  showing  the  prints  and 
telling  how  I made  them.  In  the  light  of  knowl- 
edge acquired  later,  I came  to  see  how  funny 
most  of  them  were;  but  they  were  the  first,  and  I 
was  pleased  and  satisfied  with  them.  [For  ed- 
itorial comments  see  “Our  Illustrations”.] 
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Experience  that  Hampers 

WILLIAM  P.  MATTERN 


right  kind  of  experience,  in  any 
5 of  work  or  business,  is  an  asset 
; to  be  ignored;  therefore,  the 
mg  kind  will  be  an  appropriate 
>ject  for  me  to  dwell  on  in  the 
following  paragraphs. 

The  experiments  in  which  we  fail  are  useful. 
They  acquaint  us  with  our  own  limitations;  and, 
being  Americans,  we  generally  get  out  of  the  rut 
and  forge  ahead  to  live  up  to  the  opinions  which 
people  of  other  nationalities  have  of  us.  Every- 
body tastes  failure  occasionally,  and  that  phrase 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  one  about  which 
I am  writing. 

The  wrong  kind,  then,  is  beneficial  because  it 
teaches  us  to  steer  clear  of  mistakes  that  make 
artists  of  the  “faine-us”.  Not  pre-intended  for  a 
pun,  but  an  adjective  which  may  be  applied  to 
both,  photographers  and  easel-artists  in  the  mat- 
ter of  mistakes  which  cause  critical  comments 
from  persons  in  authority  to  judge  the  merits  of 
pictorial  representations  of  any  subject. 

The  novice  who  is  embarking  in  the  study  of 
photography,  either  as  a pastime  or  profession, 
usually  starts  in  as  did  grandfather — and  as 
most  enthusiasts  began;  but  this  is  inexcusable 
considering  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  long  strides 
in  the  science  since  then. 

First,  he  gets  an  idea  that  he  would  like  to 
develop  and  print  his  own  pictures.  Later,  he 
finds  that  he  will  have  to,  if  he  intends  to  make 
photographs  at  his  present  rate — or  go  bankrupt. 
He  knows  that  the  photo-finisher  isn’t  in  business 
as  a charitable  example  in  his  town;  and,  if  he  is 
equipped  with  a clear  head,  he  probably  reasons 
by  this  time  that  he,  too,  might  go  in  business  as  a 
photographic  finisher — as  his  own  exclusive  cus- 
tomer be  it  said,  else  he  add  to  the  list  of  already 
numerous  mediocre  photo-finishers.  With  a 
wonderful  head  for  adding  up  his  savings,  as  his 
sole  source  of  information,  he  spoils  it  all  by 
investing  in,  “A  Complete  Outfit  For  The 
Beginner — Including  Instructions.”  Very  good 
start:  he  thinks. 

I have  now  arrived  at  the  opportunity  to  ask 
if  I may  not  christen  this  certain  novice,  “Boob 
McNutt”,  borrowing  from  Mr.  Goldberg,  the 
famous  inventor  of  Silly  Systems? 

’Tis  true  that  I may  be  reflecting  upon  myself 
and  others  responsible  for  the  publication  of  this 
article,  when  probably  we  may  have  started  the 
same  way,  in  days  long  past.  There  was  some 
excuse  then,  because  that  was  about  nine- 
tenths  of  the  beginner's  chance  to  learn — by 


rigging  up  a darkroom  and  experimenting  until, 
perchance,  he  hit  the  right  combination  of  chemi- 
cals to  produce  the  desired  result. 

In  those  days  cameras  were  fascinating  because 
of  an  attached  superstition — crediting  them  with 
mystifying  powers  of  evil  which  even  eclipsed  the 
black  cat.  However,  the  mystifying  powers  of 
evil  seem  to  have  lost  none  of  their  influence,  if 
one  gets  near  enough  to  an  honest-to-goodness 
tyro  to  fall  a victim  to  his  instrument  which 
rivals  the  machine-gun  in  the  action  of  the 
shutter  and  the  prey  thereof. 

During  the  foregoing  intermission,  Boob  has 
been  waiting  for  the  sun’s  and  family’s  exeunt 
so  that  he  could  monopolise  the  bathroom.  With 
all  his  trays  (both  of  them)  spread  out  before 
him,  as  per  instruction,  he  proceeds  to  mix  his 
developer;  as  also  his  fixing-bath : “Dissolve  con- 
tents of  red  end  in  four  ounces  of  water,  then  add 
and  dissolve  remainder,”  saith  the  magical  tube, 
and  Boob  obeys. 

After  an  hour  or  two’s  work.  Boob  is  the  pos- 
sessor of  something  like  two  dozen  sheets  of 
perfectly  good  paper,  with  one  side  of  a beautiful 
black  surface  suitable  for  material  for  the 
youngsters’  toy  spinning-wheels — presuming  he 
is  over  the  age  to  use  them  himself.  As  a con- 
solable  medium  he  has  to  his  credit  (?) — four 
pictures  in  which  the  principal  subject  of  interest 
can  be  recognised.  The  remaining  eight  sheets 
out  of  the  original  three  dozen  are  blanks — six  of 
which  are  absolutely  white  on  both  sides — he 
plans  to  use  over  again  as  soon  as  he  can  wash 
off  the  hypo  and  dry  them.  . . . 

Six  months  later.  Boob  has  mastered  some  of 
the  puzzling  tricks  of  his  outfit  and  is  turning  out 
fairly  good  prints  on  a ratio  of  about  three 
failures  per  prize.  He  is  still  using  the  developer 
tubes  and  half-pound  cartons  of  Hypo.  Further 
reason  for  his  cognomen! 

Boob  will  probably  ever  stick  to  his  system, 
because  he  has  failed  in  the  now-a-day  sense  of 
the  word,  “novice”.  It  may  be  that  he  never 
had  the  ambition  to  get  any  further  than  the  ful- 
fillment of  his  desire  to  save  money.  That  is 
commendable;  but  is  lie  saving  money?  Taking 
into  consideration  the  way  he  buys  his  materi- 
als— already  mixed  and  (?)  handy  and  the  per- 
centage of  was te — he  is  paying  more  for  his 
amusement  than  if  the  interesting  part  of  the 
work  were  turned  over  to  a professional. 

One  who  is  interested  enough  in  photography 
to  go  so  far,  could  easily  undertake  to  learn  how 
to  mix  his  own  developer  and  make  an  attempt 
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to  know  the  rudiments  of  the  other  branches  and 
thereby  bring  greater  pleasure  to  himself.  It 
isn’t  laziness:  but  how  can  you  impress  the  impor- 
tance of  knowing  how  upon  him,  when  the  photo- 
graphic facts  are  made  to  order  and  served  con- 
densed with  instructions  to  pour  in  some  water 

and  get  the  benefit  of  “ tv  years’  experience 

of  Mr. ?’’  This  particular  “learner”  has  got 

to  the  limit  of  desire  to  learn  when  he  continued 
the  use  of  tablet-form  chemicals,  after  he  had 
found  out  they  were  only  purchased  because  they 
were  simple  to  work  with.  The  firms  who  sell 
and  advertise  them,  state  they  are  ideal  for  use  on 
outings,  journeys,  etc.,  as  a convenient  stand-by 
where  time  is  difficult  to  spare  and  the  bulk 
chemicals  hard  to  get.  They  are;  and  that  is  the 
most  plausible  reason  for  their  popularity  among 
people  who  use  them  for  a convenience. 

The  novice  who  really  desires  to  learn  can 
assimilate  more  knowledge  of  photography  in 
two  weeks  by  connecting  himself  with  a reliable 
studio  than  he  could  in  six  months’  home-study. 
At  home  he  reads,  and  each  word  that  goes  over 
his  head  alights  just  long  enough  to  impress  him 
with  his  own  profound  ignorance,  with  regard  to 
some  words  and  phrases  which  occur  frequently 
in  the  pages  he  reads.  Not  inclined  at  the  present 
moment  to  “look  it  up”,  he  relies  on  the  context 
to  explain  their  reason.  That  is  why  home-study 
benefits  only  in  a small  way.  There  is  plenty  of 
space  for  the  word  tiresomeness  in  the  stretch 
between  home-study  and  practical  experience. 


To  learn,  we  must  concentrate  if  we  expect 
to  get  along  without  a teacher.  We  cannot  rely 
on  our  own  judgment  as  to  what  we  should  pay 
particular  attention  to,  and  that  which  we  may 
safely  ignore.  The  only  thing  left  to  do  is  to 
learn  all  that  we  can,  regardless  of  value,  and 
trust  that  the  useless  will  be  forgotten  and  not 
trespass  upon  us  when  our  real  value  is  being  put 
to  the  test.  We  must  have  a firm  determination 
to  let  nothing  get  by  without  first  tying  an 
imaginary  string  to  it  so  that  we  can  recall  it 
at  a second’s  notice. 

We  cannot  learn  anything  else,  much  less 
photography,  il  we  habitually  disregard  the  vital 
parts  concealed  under  perplexing  terms,  like  the 
schoolboy  who  mumbles  over  the  big  words  in 
his  dailv  lessons. 

Books  and  magazines  allied  with  the  science 
are  published  with  but  one  reason — to  be  read 
and  digested.  There  isn't  a paragraph  in  either 
that  is  not  there  for  some  good  reason.  The 
editors  make  it  their  business  to  use  the  blue- 
pencil  where  any  idle  words  are  injected  to  fill 
up  space. 

Reading  should  be  associated  with  practical 
experience  on  a fifty-fifty  basis.  We  see  the 
"wheels  go  round”  and  the  book  is  there  to  tell 
us  why.  . . . Our  Hobby  or  Livelihood  is  becom- 
ing more  of  an  automatic  procedure  each  day. 
Men  with  brains  are  developing  the  tools  with 
which  we  work;  and,  so  far,  we  have  not  noticed 
any  depreciation  in  the  quality  of  work  done, 
when  compared  with  the  usual  output  previous 
to  their  entering  the  field.  Old-timers,  who  still 
work  on  the  old  principles  of  development-by- 
inspection  and  the  methods  that  were  good 
enough  in  their  day,  are  prone  to  register  a com- 
plaint occasionally  which  only  serves  to  acquaint 
the  progressive  student  of  the  conceit  possessed 
by  some,  who  are  loath  to  admit  that  they  have 
failed  to  keep  their  eyes  open  “ when  the  parade 
went  past  ",  and  who  now  proceed  to  make  little 
of  the  new  achievements. 

The  machines  now  in  use  work  with  the  preci- 
sion and  decisive  regularity  that  no  man.  however 
well  he  knows  his  work,  can  compete  with. 

For  a particular  photograph  that  must  convey 
the  temperament  of  the  subject  in  a special  way, 
we  may  state  without  hesitation  that  the  machine 
has  its  drawback,  if  it  may  be  called  one.  It  has 
none  of  the  so-called  artistic  temperament.  Its 
working  is  entirely  mechanical  and  cannot  be 
expected  to  draw  the  line  with  partiality  in  a 
particular  instance  nor  in  favor  of  a certain  degree 
of  light  or  shade  in  a print  that  is  faulty.  It  is  an 
honest  worker — doesn't  white-wash  blunders.  It 
does  not  possess  human  intelligence;  but  it  does 
own  an  energy  that  is  never  tiring  and  does  do 
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its  required  work  well;  which,  is  enough  to  justify 
its  existence  and  to  make  it  of  great  service. 

I should  bring  my  article  to  an  ending,  here, 
since  I have  given  the  opinions  of  others  besides 
myself  in  an  effort  to  dissuade  the  novice  from 
the  usual  path  on  the  road  to  a knowledge  that 
is  worth-while:  but  as  all  of  us  are  not  in  the  same 
circumstances,  and  diverse  situations  must  vary 
in  their  respective  treatment,  it  is  well  to  go  a 
little  further. 

Most  of  us  have  not  the  opportunity  to  attend 
a school  of  photography  nor  may  we  give  up  our 
present  position  at  this  tin  e to  start  at  the 
“bottom  of  the  ladder”  in  a studio.  Sorry  to 
say — it  means  more  than  that.  More  like  start- 
ing at  the  bottom  of  the  elevator  shaft  and 
traveling  in  an  up-and-downward  direction, 
existing  on  fresh  air  and  cold  water. 

The  last  sentence  is  important,  because  water 
and  air  chiefly  form  the  menu  of  the  average 
student,  whose  salary  to  start  is  generally  insuffi- 
cient to  both  feed  and  clothe  him — and  well 
groomed  he  ought  to  be.  He  ought  to  eat  too; 
but  so  long  as  it  doesn’t  interfere  with  his  work 
he  can  omit  that  incident.  Photography  is  such 


an  interesting  study.  I have  known  persons  who 
positively  would  not  come  up  from  the  cellar  to 
eat,  if  they  once  were  absorbed  in  their  pastime. 

Perhaps,  then,  the  wage  as  a student  is  the 
only  obstacle.  The  only  way  to  get  over  it,  it 
would  seem,  is  to  add  a little  to  our  present 
knowledge  and  introduce  ourselves  as  somewhat 
experienced — if  our  conscience  behaves.  In  that 
way,  we  might  have  a chance  to  do  better  with 
regard  to  recompense.  Then,  it  is  up  to  the  indi- 
vidual to  roll  up  his  sleeves  and  make  good  in  the 
superlative  degree. 

The  manager  of  a business  usually  shows  you 
“the  ropes”  and  imparts  enough  instruction  to 
enable  you  to  get  an  idea  of  the  way  he  wants 
things  done,  and  the  way  his  firm  does  business. 
If  you  get  that  far,  ordinary  mistakes  are  some- 
times overlooked  and  a willingness  to  work  will 
cover  up  a multitude  of  them.  So  long  as  you 
show  an  eagerness  to  learn,  you  have  a steady 
job  in  the  regular  sense  of  the  word. 

I do  not  recommend  the  last  paragraph  as  a 
code  of  procedure  in  all  cases.  Only,  when  the 
usual  means  fail  and  the  future  photographer  is 
really  eager  to  “Get  There!” 


BAVARIAN  VILLAGE  DR.  ADOLF  EYERMANN 


The  Old  and  the  New  Schools 
of  Pictorial  Photography 

IN  studying  the  works  of  the  painter,  it  is 
interesting  to  compare  those  executed  in  his 
youth  with  those  of  his  mature  development  or 
the  culmination  of  his  powers,  and  note  the  ad- 
vance he  has  made  since  he  began  his  career 
as  an  artist.  As  his  vision  broadened  and  his 
understanding  deepened — provided  that  his 
means  of  expression  was  adequately  responsive 
to  his  artistic  impulses — his  pictures  reflected 
that  which  was  within  him  and,  in  a correspond- 
ing degree,  his  development  and  progress.  In 
referring  to  the  creative  career  of  a great  artist, 
the  biographer  points  out  his  periods  of  activity 
as  represented  by  his  early,  middle  or  latest 
(first,  second  and  third)  period  or  style,  each  of 
which  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  other  by 
marked  characteristics.  Naturally,  as  is  often 
the  case,  his  early  works  are  not  so  highly 
prized  by  art-collectors  as  those  that  represent 
the  fullness  of  his  powers.  Yet,  it  is  interesting 
to  compare  them  with  each  other  and  observe  in 
what  way  or  to  what  degree  the  artist  has 
improved  upon  his  output  of  the  preceding  years. 

A well-known  novelist,  in  commenting  upon 
the  paintings  of  the  old  Italian  masters — whether 
seriously  or  otherwise — had  recourse  to  the 
theory  that  their  creative  lives  had  undergone 
successive  changes  of  seven  years  each,  basing 
his  statement  upon  the  well-known  scientific 
observation  that  the  human  system  experiences  a 
periodical  change  once  every  seven  years.  Of 
course,  this  mutation  or  regeneration  is  merely 
physical  and  has  to  do  only  with  the  waste  and 
repair  of  the  tissues.  It  were,  perhaps,  out  of 
place  even  to  suggest  that  this  process  of  renewal 
affected  the  expressive  powers  of  the  creative 
artist,  in  which  class  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
include  the  photo-pictorialist.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  true  that  the  successful  worker  in  pictorial 
photography  has  had  his  periods  of  technical  and 
artistic  development,  whether  those  periods  were 
regular  or  desultory.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  seri- 
ous artist’s  career  had  a beginning,  and  that  he 
progressed — gradually  or  fitfully — in  proportion 
to  his  natural  talent  and  environment  arid  the 
amount  of  study  and  energy  he  put  forth.  The 
photo-pictorial  practitioner — devotee  of  an  all- 


absorbing hobby — eventually  reached  a position 
that  became  a source  of  satisfaction  to  himself 
and  to  his  friends  and,  in  many  instances,  won 
for  him  the  approbation  of  painters,  professional 
critics  and  art-institutions. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  worker  who  has 
used  his  camera  assiduously  for  thirty  or  forty 
years,  producing  annually  hundreds  of  pictures. 
There  was  no  lack  of  enthusiasm  on  his  part, 
nor  of  industry  and  pains-taking  care;  but  he 
remained  indifferent  to  t lie  call  of  modern  photog- 
raphy— the  new  school.  He  adhered  firmly  to 
the  standards  of  excellence  that  prevailed  when 
he  made  his  first  good  pictures — four  decades  ago. 
To  him,  photographs  of  the  utmost  and  uniform 
clearness  of  definition  and  monotonous  illumina- 
tion were  the  alpha  and  omega  in  first-rate 
photography,  and  there  he  rested  content.  If, 
however,  he  were  to  realise  that  photography 
had  advanced  while  he  was  standing  still,  and 
he  desired  to  join  the  procession,  before  it  is  too 
late,  the  amateur  of  the  old  school  will  need 
to  bestir  himself.  A little  study  and  application, 
and  he  will  be  soon  one  of  the  elect. 

The  Editor  has  examined  several  collections  of 
“stand-pat"  photographs,  and  knows  how  many 
and  how  great  are  the  obstacles  to  be  surmounted. 
The  convert  to  present -flay  pictorial  photography 
can  be  shown  that  he  has  ever  been  guilty  of 
serious  errors  in  arranging  and  lighting  subjects 
to  be  pictured.  There  are  also  certain  points  in 
technique  which  cry  for  correction,  such  as  the 
flistorted  vertical  lines  of  buildings,  deformed 
objects  in  interiors  and  slanting  waterlines.  The 
suppression  or  subordination  of  unnecessary 
detail,  the  softening  of  outlines  and  a hazy 
atmosphere  can  be  shown  to  be  indispensable 
means  to  a really  artistic  portrayal  of  a landscape 
or  a marine.  He  can  be  made  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  simplicity  and  unity  of  pictorial 
interest,  the  beauty  of  a quiet,  unobtrusive  setting 
and  the  value  of  an  interesting  foreground.  In 
examining  carefully  his  immense  collection  of 
prints,  album  after  album,  the  devotee  of  the  old 
school  will  discover  that  they  possess  none  of 
these  qualities  and,  if  his  eyes  are  opened  and  he 
experiences  the  joy  of  conversion,  he  will  be 
eager  to  engage  in  the  delights  of  his  improved 
hobby,  the  fruits  of  which  comprise  the  photo- 
graphic salons  of  to-day. 
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Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Advanced  Competition 

Pr  m 

fe 

Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $3.00. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Era  Maga- 
zine, or  in  books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first 
prize  may  have  a solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design, 
suitably  engraved. 


Rules 


1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  photog- 
raphers of  ability  and  in  good  standing — amateur 
or  professional. 

i.  No  more  than  two  subjects  may  be  en> 
tered,  but  they  must  represent,  throughout, 
the  personal,  unaided  work  of  competi ° 
tors.  Remember  that  subjects  which  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not 
eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold, 
or  entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  be> 
fore  Photo=Era  Magazine  awards  are 
announced.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface 
and  sepias  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should 
be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  having  the  same 
gradations  and  detail.  All  prints  should  be  mounted 
on  stiff  boards. 

3.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data. 

4.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker's  name  and 
address,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  name  and  month  of 
competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a letter,  sent 
separately,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  light,  plate  or 
film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop  used,  exposure, 
developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose  return-postage  in 
this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent  for  a 2-cent  stamp.  Be 
sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every  print  ex- 
actly for  what  competition  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era  Magazine,  unless 
otherwise  requested  by  the  contestant.  However,  this 
does  not  prevent  the  photographer  from  disposing  of 
other  prints  from  such  negatives  after  he  shall  have 
received  official  recognition. 

6.  On  account  of  the  present  high  prices  of  paper 
and  cardboard,  competitors  may  send  large  prints 
mounted  with  narrow  margins;  but  in  every  case, 
prints  should  be  protected  by  strong,  stiff  boards,  or 
of  a kind  that  bends  slightly  without  breaking.  Large 
packages  may  be  sent  by  express  (prepaid). 

7.  Competitors  who  have  won  three  first  prizes 
within  a twelve-month,  become  ineligible  for  two 
years  thereafter.  The  too  frequent  capture  of  the 
first  prize  by  one  and  the  same  competitor  tends  to 
discourage  other  participants  and  to  make  the  com- 
petitions appear  one-sided  and  monotonous 


Awards — Winter- Sports 
Closed  January  31,  1922 

First  Prize:  William  S.  Davis. 

Second  Prize:  None  awarded. 

Third  Pr  ize:  C.  M.  Campbell. 

Honorable  Mention:  Cornelia  Clarke,  George  W. 
French,  Ralph  Harold  MacDonald,  Alexander  Murray, 
Roy  '1'.  Phillips,  W.  H.  Pote,  Kenneth  D.  Smith,  An- 
tonio Victory. 


Subjects  for  Competition — 1922 

“Winter-Sports.”  Closes  January  31. 
“Home-Portraits.”  Closes  February  28. 
“Child-Studies.”  Closes  March  31. 
“Still-Life.”  Closes  April  30. 

“Bridges.”  Closes  May  31. 

“Marines.”  Closes  June  30. 

“Landscapes  with  Figures.”  Closes  July  31. 
“Summer-Sports.”  Closes  August  31. 
“Parks.”  Closes  September  30. 
“Architectural  Subjects.”  Closes  October  31. 
“Domestic  Pets.”  Closes  November  30. 
“Indoor-Genres.”  Closes  December  31. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

Competitors  Should  Mind  the  Rules 

Competitors,  in  the  Advanced  Workers’  and  Be- 
ginners’ Competitions,  are  inclined  to  ignore  some  of 
the  rules,  one  of  which  is  that  the  name  and  address  of 
sender,  also  name,  month  and  kind  of  competition  must 
be  written  plainly  on  the  back  of  each  print.  Other- 
wise, how  is  the  jury  to  know? 

This  is  often  the  reason  why  careless  entrants  wonder 
what  has  become  of  their  prints.  Let  them  be  more 
careful  in  the  future.  We  will  do  our  part,  gladly. 

We  are  eager  to  make  these  competitions  of  practical 
value  and  benefit  to  every  entrant.  However,  to 
serve  each  one  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  we  must  have 
the  necessary  information. 
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Scattered  Light  in  the  Camera 

Any  amateur  who  has  the  opportunity  to  look 
over  the  portrait-negatives  of  a professional  photog- 
rapher is  almost  sure  to  he  struck  by  their  apparent 
thinness.  If  the  amateur  is  exclusively  a snapshooter 
of  landscapes  and  similar  subjects,  he  will  still  more  be 
amazed,  and  will  wonder  how  such  negatives  can  be 
made  to  yield  prints  at  all;  but  even  if  he  has  himself 
attempted  portraiture,  the  chances  are  that  the 
professional’s  negatives  are  much  less  opaque  than 
those  to  which  he  is  accustomed. 

The  fact  is  that  most  of  the  cameras  in  use  by  ama- 
teurs tend  to  make  the  negatives  needlessly  heavy, 
even  when  they  are  not  actually  overdeveloped.  A 
fine  anastigmat  will  include  a cone  of  rays  which  not 
only  covers  the  plate  or  film,  but  brilliantly  illuminates 
the  bellows  also.  These  bellows,  thanks  to  the  very 
compact  and  portable  design  of  the  camera,  are  only 
just  large  enough  to  clear  the  plate,  and  so  are  quite 
near  it  and  reflect  some  of  the  light,  falling  on  them 
on  to  the  sensitive  emulsion.  This  may  not  be  strong 
enough  to  prevent  a good  negative  being  made;  but 
that  negative  is  sure  to  have  a veil  of  fog  over  its 
image,  making  it  more  opaque,  although  not  increas- 
ing the  contrasts  to  a very  great  extent. 


WILLIAM  S.  DAVIS 

FIRST  PRIZE WINTER-SPORTS 


The  studio-camera  of  the  professional  is  usually  very 
much  larger  than  the  plate  which  is  exposed  in  it,  so 
that  the  bellows  are  well  away,  and  any  light  they 
reflect  is  weakened  before  it  reaches  the  film.  In 
addition,  the  lens  on  the  studio-camera  is  nearly  always 
shaded  with  a focusing-cloth  during  the  exposure,  so 
that  the  lens  does  not  “see”  much  beyond  the  actual 
subject  that  is  being  photographed,  and  it  is  very 
possible  that  no  light  falls  on  the  bellows  at  all. 

Although  a slight  general  fog  due  to  the  causes 
named  may  not  have  any  appreciable  injurious  influ- 
ence on  the  negative,  it  is  clear  that  this  can  be  only  a 
question  of  degree,  and  that  we  may  very  easily  reach 
a stage  where  it  is  actively  harmful.  In  any  case,  it 
may  mislead  us  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  exposure, 
it  makes  it  difficult  to  judge  density  properly,  and  it 
delays  printing.  Whenever  possible,  therefore,  the 
lens  should  be  shaded.  For  indoor  work,  a thin  beard, 
or  a couple  of  stiff  wires  or  laths,  can  often  be  arranged 
to  project  over  the  lens,  and  a focusing-cloth  can  be 
put  over  it  so  as  to  hang  down  on  each  side.  If  we 
shade  the  top  and  sides  in  this  way,  we  can  usually 
ignore  any  light  that  might  come  from  the  bottom. 
The  cloth  can  be  drawn  forward  until  it  is  seen  on 
the  groundglass  to  be  cutting  off  some  of  the  image 
and  then  moved  back  just  enough  to  clear  it  again.  By 
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C.  M.  CAMPBELL 


THIRD  PRIZE WINTER-SPORTS 


doing  this,  by  taking  care  that  the  lens  is  not  dusty, 
and  that  the  bellows  are  good  dead-black,  it  will  be 
found  that  there  will  be  an  immediate  improvement  in 
the  brightness  of  the  negatives. 

The  Amateur  Photographer. 

The  Keeping-Qualities  of  Dry-Plates 

In  June,  1921,  a beginner  in  photography  bought 
from  a dealer  a camera  and  some  film-packs  which  he 
had  the  salesman  explain  to  him.  The  selling-firm 
therefore  knew,  very  well,  that  it  was  dealing  with  a 
beginner.  The  salesman  praised  the  film-packs,  which 
they  were  offering  at  a lower  price,  without  informing 
him  that  their  date  had  expired,  and  the  purchaser 
bought  them  because  of  their  cheapness  and  his  igno- 
rance of  that  fact.  On  developing  the  films  they  came 
out  foggy  and  the  photographer  informed  him  that  the 
films  were  out  of  date.  On  investigating,  it  was  found 
that  the  seller  had  pasted  the  gum-paper  used  in 
fastening  the  package  directly  over  the  date-stamp 
showing  that  the  time  had  run  out.  On  uncovering 
this  date-mark  it  was  found  that  the  film  should  have 
been  developed  before  the  end  of  1919,  and  the  question 
arose  whether,  in  the  circumstances,  the  dealer  had 
practised  intentional  deception.  The  reply  was  that 
there  was  no  doubt  of  that;  it  was  merely  a ques- 
tion as  to  the  responsibility  of  the  dealer  and  the 
custom  of  the  trade  in  such  cases.  The  reason  for 
selling  the  films  cheaper  was  not  stated. 

Ansxcer:  First  as  to  the  durability  of  dry-plates  and 
film-packs,  it  is  established  that,  provided  the  place  of 
storage  is  good  and  dry,  these  may  keep  for  several 
years.  In  individual  cases  dry-plates  have  been  known 
to  keep  for  more  than  ten  years.  Owing  to  the  nature 
of  the  support,  films  and  film-packs  are  somewhat  less 


durable;  but  even  these  have  been  found  to  keep  as 
long  as  five  years.  The  date  set  by  the  manufacturers 
of  dry-plates  and  films  is  merely  a guaranteed  limit 
which  promises  nothing  as  to  durability.  Guaranteed 
films  and  plates  that  are  badly  stored  may  spoil  within 
the  time  limit;  in  any  case,  proper  storage  is  always  a 
condition,  and  from  a technical  point  of  view  it  is 
hardly  to  be  admitted  that  a film-pack  dated  1919  would 
be  already  spoiled  and  strongly  inclined  to  fogging. 
Moreover  the  films  were  sold  at  a reduced  price;  from 
all  of  which  the  reproach  of  selling  unusable  goods  can 
hardly  be  considered  fair,  and  it  is  much  more  probable 
that  the  beginner  had  overexposed  and  was  himself 
responsible  for  the  fogging  of  the  pictures. 

Photographische  Industrie. 

Tank- Development 

In  tank-developing  defects  often  appear  whose  cause 
is  not  at  once  discernible.  For  instance,  uneven  thick- 
ness of  the  negative  may  arise  from  using  a concen- 
trated developer  which,  after  diluting  with  water,  is 
not  sufficiently  stirred  together  and  only  after  re- 
peated shaking  of  the  tank  will  the  solution  be  mixed 
thoroughly.  Sometimes,  the  developer  is  not  uniform 
in  its  container  from  the  first;  and,  consequently,  not 
spread  with  equal  strength  over  all  parts  of  the  negative. 
Moreover,  it  should  be  observed  that  after  the  plates 
are  placed  in  the  tank  it  is  always  more  difficult  to  mix 
the  developer  and  water  than  when  the  mixing  is  done 
thoroughly  at  first  before  putting  in  the  plates.  The 
temperature,  too,  should  be  carefully  looked  after, 
especially  in  winter.  It  is  well  known  that  hydroqui- 
none  and  glycin — the  latter  is  especially  liked  for  tank- 
development — are  retarded  greatly  and  even  hindered 
by  low  temperature. — Photographische  Rundschau. 


A WINTER-IDYL,  WOLFEBORO,  N.H.  RAYMOND  E.  HANSON 


Another  Form  of  Winter-Sport 

In  considering  the  matter  of  winter-sports  and  photog- 
raphy, it  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  there  is  much 
pleasure  in  the  use  of  winter-sports  to  make  pictures 
such  as  the  one  made  by  Raymond  E.  Hanson.  By 
that  I mean,  the  camerist  may  use  skis,  snowshoes, 
skates  or  sleigh  to  reach  places  otherwise  inaccessible 
and  thus  enjoy  the  sport  himself  even  if  he  does  not 
portray  it  with  his  camera.  All  of  which  brings  me  to 
point  out  an  actual  event  that  was  a delight  to  all 
concerned. 

During  the  latter  part  of  January,  Herbert  B.  Turner 
and  Raymond  E.  Hanson  visited  Wolfeboro,  New 
Hampshire,  to  spend  a few  days  in  quest  of  pictorial 
material  and  to  see  how  the  publisher  of  Photo-Era 
Magazine  was  enjoying  the  crisp  winter-days.  Weather 
conditions  were  such  as  to  give  our  visitors  a taste  of 
real  New  England  in  January.  We  had  a snowstorm, 
a day  of  brilliant  sunshine,  one  cloudy  day  and  a tem- 
perature from  twenty-eight  above  to  ten  below  zero. 
A few  days  later  it  went  down  to  forty  below  within 
six  miles  of  Wolfeboro;  but  that  is  another  story. 

Within  a few  hours  after  their  arrival,  our  friends 
were  out  in  the  snow  with  their  cameras,  ever  ready  to 
catch  the  play  of  light  and  shade  across  the  open  spaces 
and  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee.  At 


another  time,  we  all  went  out  on  skis  across  the  frozen 
lake  and  incidentally  enjoyed  the  exhilarating  ex- 
periences that  befall  those  who  are  none  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  elusive  ski.  Again,  a sleigh  was 
pressed  into  service  and  our  pictorialists  journeyed 
over  the  snowclad  hills.  In  short,  they  were  enjoying 
the  winter-sports  without  making  pictures  of  them. 
In  their  program,  winter-sports  were  a means  to  an 
end  and  that  end  was  suitable  pictorial  material  for 
winter-studies. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks,  it  should  be  apparent 
that  the  camerist  who  is  physically  able  to  don  skis 
is  in  a position  to  enjoy  winter-sports  and  photography 
at  the  same  time.  Neither  Mr.  Turner  nor  Mr.  Hanson 
would  have  cared  to  attempt  a ski-jump  or  ski-joring; 
but  they  did  enjoy  ordinary  skiing  over  hill  and  dale 
across  the  untrodden  snow.  The  suggestion  was  made 
at  the  time,  that  camera-clubs  should  plan  a winter- 
outing each  year.  Needless  to  say,  there  is  plenty  of 
fun  and  good  fellowship  to  be  enjoyed;  and,  yet,  there 
are  great  pictorial  opportunities  awaiting  those  who 
have  never  known  the  exquisite  beauty  of  nature  in 
winter.  The  tremendous  success  of  the  winter-sports 
movement  during  the  past  winter  is  proof  enough  that 
the  great  outdoors  in  winter  is  no  less  beautiful  and  en- 
joyable than  it  is  in  summer. 

A.  H.  B. 
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SUBJECT  FOR  NEXT  COMPETITION 

ADVANCED  WORKERS 


THE  LITTLE  FOOT-BRIDGE 


WILLIAM  S.  DAVIS 


EXAMPLE  OF  INTERPRETATION 


Advanced  Competition — Bridges 
Closes  May  31,  1022 

A number  of  years  ago,  we  conducted  a competition 
devoted  to  bridges.  From  the  interest  shown  and  the 
delightful  pictures  that  were  published,  at  the  time, 
we  believe  that  our  readers  would  welcome  the  subject 
again.  Especially,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
many  new  bridges  in  existence,  to-day,  that  are  marvels 
of  engineering-skill  and.  in  addition,  are  architecturally 
beautiful.  Certainly,  our  readers  in  New  York  City 
have  abundant  material  at  hand  in  the  magnificent 
bridges  that  span  the  East  River.  Other  cities  have 
splendid  bridges,  and  even  small  towns,  villages,  as  well 
as  public  and  private  parks,  may  boast  of  bridges 
that  are  historic,  quaint  or  picturesque. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  been  fortunate 


enough  to  travel  extensively  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe,  will  know  that  bridges  have  an  individuality 
that  often  lends  itself  to  delightful,  artistic  treatment. 

There  are  bridges  of  stone  with  great  arches,  sus- 
pension-bridges of  spider-like  construction,  and  those 
of  steel.  Then,  there  are  old-fashioned  wooden  bridges 
and  modern  ones  of  solid  concrete  and,  last  but  not 
least,  the  simple  structures  that  span  running  brooks 
along  the  highways  and  byways.  The  pictorialist 
may  choose  what  he  will.  In  each,  he  can  find  that 
which  will  test  his  skill  and  enable  him  to  make  a 
picture  of  permanent  pleasure  to  himself  and  to  his 
friends.  A bridge  is  not  always  a thing  of  stone  or 
steel.  It  embodies  a human  element  that  cannot  fail 
to  stir  the  beholder.  Who  will  say  that  the  world- 
famous  Brooklyn  Bridge  is  not  an  expression  of  man’s 
daring  and  engineering-skill?  Is  it  not  throbbing 
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with  life  and  interest?  Does  it  not  convey  its  message 
daily  to  thousands  who  must  realise  that  it  is  a beauti- 
ful monument  to  its  builder?  Then,  too,  as  we  see  it  in 
sunshine  and  storm,  by  day  or  by  night,  does  it  not 
stir  us  with  its  dramatic  appeal?  Yes;  a bridge  does 
have  an  individuality  and  the  camerist  need  seek  for 
no  finer  subject. 

Obviously,  there  is  a correct  point  of  view  from 
which  a picture  of  any  bridge  should  be  made.  Where 
conditions  will  permit,  a viewpoint  should  be  chosen 
that  does  not  show  the  bridge  passing  straight  across 
the  picture-space.  Nor  should  an  arch  or  a span  be 
placed  directly  in  the  center.  Often,  the  approach  to 
a great  bridge  is  of  greater  pictorial  value  than  an 
attempt  to  include  the  entire  structure.  Of  course,  in 
the  case  of  some  quaint,  rustic  bridges  it  is  possible  to 
choose  any  one  of  a number  of  viewpoints  that  will 
lend  themselves  to  pictorial  treatment. 

In  this  competition,  it  will  be  possible  for  the  camer- 
ist to  send  in  a picture  that  truly  represents  the  type 
of  bridge  to  be  found  in  his  part  of  the  world.  Those 
who  live  in  large  cities  have  the  opportunity  to  portray 
the  immense  bridges  that  are  known  internationally. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  old-fashioned  bridges 
to  be  found  in  rural  districts  possess  a charm  and  an 
appeal  that  even  a great  suspension-bridge  may  lack. 
Aside  from  the.  artistic  attractiveness  of  a bridge, 
there  is  the  added  interest  which  comes  from  a study 
of  its  architecture  and  of  its  type  of  engineering. 

It  so  happened  that  I made  frequent  trips  to  New 
York  by  boat  during  the  building  of  the  famous  Hell 
Gate  Bridge.  To  me,  it  was  awe-inspiring  to  watch 
that  tremendous  steel-arch  grow,  section  by  section, 
from  opposite  sides  of  the  river,  until  finally  the  halves 
met  and  became  one,  high  in  the  air  over  the  turbulent 
waters  of  Hell  Gate.  In  a number  of  articles  written 
by  William  S.  Davis,  appear  pictures  of  this  bridge  in 
various  stages  of  its  construction,  and  I can  well  appre- 
ciate how  deeply  impressed  Mr.  Davis  must  have  been 
by  the  pictorial  and  dramatic  appeal  of  this  remarkable 
and  beautiful  bridge. 

Then,  too,  I remember  a stone,  single-arched  bridge 
near  Monte  Carlo  on  the  Riviera  in  southern  France. 
It  spanned  a mountain-torrent  not  far  from  the  fron- 
tier between  France  and  Italy.  The  mountains  rose 
precipitously  on  each  side,  and  under  the  bridge  lay 
a deep  gorge  with  the  foaming  torrent  dashing  its  way 
among  gigantic  boulders.  In  those  days — and  perhaps 
to-day — it  was  known  as  Suicide  Bridge,  because  of  the 
number  of  persons  who,  having  lost  their  all  at  nearby 
Monte  Carlo,  chose  death  by  jumping  off  the  bridge 
rather  than  face  the  world  penniless. 

Virtually,  any  type  of  camera  may  be  used  to  make 
pictures  of  bridges,  although  in  certain  cases  special 
equipment  may  be  necessary  to  obtain  the  most  satis- 
factory results.  The  modern  hand-camera  with  its 
anastigmat  lens  and  accurate  shutter  enables  the  pic- 
torialist  to  work  advantageously  in  nearly  all  conditions 
of  weather.  Soft-focus  lenses  may  be  used  in  many 
cases  to  soften  the  harsh  lines  of  a bridge  or  to  give 
atmosphere  to  a vista  seen  through  or  beyond  a span 
of  steel  or  stone.  The  worker  will  have  to  decide  when 
to  use  a color-screen  or  when  to  rely  solely  on  the 
orthochromatic  qualities  of  the  film  or  plate.  The 
time  of  day  and  season  of  the  year  are  important  fac- 
tors and  also  whether  or  not  shipping  and  traffic  neces- 
sitate a short  exposure  to  prevent  blurring.  In  most 
cases,  the  hand-camera  will  prove  to  be  equal  to  the 
task;  and  whatever  corrections  may  be  necessary  can 
be  made  subsequently  in  printing  or  enlarging  the  nega- 
tive. Often,  the  enlarging  of  only  a part  of  the  nega- 
tive will  give  just  the  desired  effect. 


In  the  making  of  pictures  of  bridges,  there  is  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  the  worker  to  gain  much  valuable 
information  with  regard  to  bridge-building  and  engi- 
neering. In  the  case  of  the  Hell  Gate  Bridge,  the  story 
of  its  construction  reads  like  a romance.  This  may  be 
said  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  and  of  hundreds  of  famous 
bridges  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Surely,  if  a bridge  is 
worth  photographing,  it  is  worth  the  time  to  learn  some- 
thing of  its  history  and  of  its  architectural  character. 
If  the  camerist  will  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  bridges, 
he  will  not  only  obtain  many  satisfactory  subjects,  but 
he  will  increase  his  knowledge,  and  that  is  what  each 
one  of  us  can  do  with  profit.  There  are  a number  of 
excellent  reference-books  on  bridge-construction  and 
engineering  which  may  be  obtained  from  public  libra- 
ries. They  will  be  of  much  interest  to  the  pictorialist 
who  is  eager  to  base  his  work  on  a thorough  knowledge 
of  all  the  facts.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  bridges  in 
rural  or  unsettled  parts  of  this  country  and  elsewhere, 
the  engineering-problems  involved  often  give  place  to 
a study  of  the  historical  facts  that  are  associated  with 
a particular  bridge  or  the  site  upon  which  it  stands. 
For  example,  the  bridge  at  Concord,  Massachusetts, 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  remarkable,  architecturally  or 
as  a piece  of  unusual  engineering-work:  but  who  will 
deny  that  this  bridge — or  rat  her  t he  spot  upon  which  it 
stands — is  not  hallowed  in  the  heart  of  every  true  Ameri- 
can? The  spirit  of  1776  is  still  strong,  and  we  remember 
well  those  rugged  farmers  who  there  “fired  the  shot 
heard  ’round  the  world”  which  resulted,  eventually, 
in  the  creation  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Indeed,  it  should  not  be  assumed  that  the  majestic 
suspension-bridge  is  any  more  to  be  desired  than  the 
humble,  wooden  bridge  across  a trout-stream.  Each 
has  its  place  and  its  own  appeal.  Upon  the  pictorialist 
depends  the  selection,  and  this  may  be  controlled  to  a 
great  degree  by  environment  and  taste.  However, 
I wish  to  point  out  that  any  type  of  bridge  will  be  ac- 
ceptable, provided  the  camerist  produce  a well-com- 
posed, artistic  and  attractive  print  of  it.  Record- 
pictures  aplenty  may  be  obtained  of  well-known  bridges, 
but  this  competition  is  designed  to  encourage  the  camer- 
ist to  make  pictures  that  are  individual,  pictorial  inter- 
pretations of  bridges  with  which  he  is  well  acquainted 
and  of  whose  history  he  has  made  a careful  study.  It 
is  worthwhile  to  go  into  this  matter  thoroughly,  because 
not  only  the  pictorialist,  but  each  of  us,  will  learn  and 
profit  by  the  thought  and  time  given  to  it. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  a hearty  response 
to  this  competition,  especially  as  it  is  rather  new  to  our 
recent  subscribers,  and  the  subject  is  of  general  interest. 
Whatever  problems  may  confront  the  camerist  in  this 
competition,  he  is  certain  of  one  thing,  viz.  that  his  sub- 
ject will  not  move  or  run  away  during  the  exposure. 
For  this  very  reason,  he  has  the  time  and  the  opportunity 
to  compose  the  picture  carefully  and  to  obtain  what- 
ever effects  may  appeal  to  him.  It  is  an  excellent 
competition  for  our  new  subscribers  to  enter.  We 
welcome  them  and  their  pictures,  and  hope  to  see  them 
represented  regularly  every  month.  No  matter  how 
many  books  we  read  on  composition,  developing,  print- 
ing and  enlarging,  there  is  nothing  like  the  acid-test  of 
actual  performance  to  prove  how  much  we  really  know. 
Photographic  reading  should  go  hand  in  hand  with 
real  photographic  work;  then  you  have  the  right  combi- 
nation which  leads  to  success.  Let  all  take  part  to 
make  our  Bridges  Competition  one  of  general  pleasure 
and  value.  As  I have  said  many  times,  we  are  all 
deeply  interested  in  these  competitions  because  through 
them  we  improve  our  knowledge  of  photography,  of 
humanity  and  the  wonders  of  nature. 

A.  II.  B. 
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BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Beginners'  Competition 
Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 

81 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value,  $2.50. 

Second  Prize:  Value.  $1.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  “Miscellaneous”; 
but  original  themes  are  preferred. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photographic  materials,  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manu- 
facturer who  advertises  in  Photo-Era  Magazine,  or  in 
books. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  beginners  of 
not  more  than  two  years’  practical  camera-activity, 
and  whose  work  submitted  here,  is  without  any 
practical  help  from  friend  or  professional 
expert.  A signed  statement  to  this  effect  should  ac- 
company the  data. 

2.  Workers  are  eligible  so  long  as  they  have  not 
won  a first  prize  in  this  competition.  Winners  of  the 
first  prize  automatically  drop  out  permanently,  but 
may  enter  prints  in  the  Advanced  Class  at  any  time. 

8.  Prints  eligible  are  contact-prints  from  2)4  x 3)4 
to  and  including  3)4  x 5)4  inches,  and  enlargements 
up  to  and  including  8x10  inches. 

4.  Prints  representing  no  more  than  two 
different  subjects,  for  any  one  competition,  and 
printed  in  any  medium  except  blue-print,  may  be 
entered.  They  should  be  simply  and  tastefully 
mounted.  Subjects  which  have  appeared 
in  other  publications  are  not  eligible, 
nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or 
entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  be= 
fore  PhotO'Era  Magazine  awards  are 
announced.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  sur- 
face paper  and  sepias  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction, 
and  should  be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  that 
have  the  same  gradations  and  detail. 

5.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  thedata.  Criticism  at  request. 

6.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era  Magazine,  unless 
otherwise  requested  by  the  contestant.  However,  he 
may  dispose  of  other  prints  from  such  negatives  after 
he  shall  have  received  official  recognition. 

7.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker  s name,  ad- 
dress, instructions,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and  month  of  the  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  a letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of 
date,  light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type,  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose 
return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent  for  Z-cent 
stamp.  Be  sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every 
print  for  what  contest  it  is  intended. 

8.  On  account  of  the  present  high  prices  of  paper 
and  cardboard,  competitors  may  send  large  prints 
mounted  with  narrow  margins,  but  in  every  case,  prints 
should  be  protected  by  strong,  stiff  boards,  or  of  a 
kind  that  bends  slightly  without  breaking.  Large 
packages  may  be  sent  by  express  (prepaid). 


Awards — Beginners’  Competition 
Closed  January  31,  1922 

First  Prize:  C.  Rhodes. 

Second  Prize:  Andrew  Torino. 

Honorable  Mention:  Gardner  Barker,  Charles  Ditch- 
field,  J.  J.  Kimmel,  A.  Vincent  Matifes,  William 
Moyolia,  Alfred  Rasmussen,  Charles  Savitz,  Bernard 
M.  Stern,  James  G.  Tannahill. 

Have  You  Made  Any  Plans? 

Of  course,  you  have  made  plans  with  regard  to 
your  business,  home  and  personal  affairs;  but  have 
you  made  any  plans  for  your  photographic  work? 
Despite  all  that  photographic  magazines  and  writers 
can  do,  there  are  still  those  who  pack  away  their  cam- 
eras in  the  fall  and  never  think  to  use  them  again 
until  the  g rass  begins  to  turn  green  in  the  spring. 
These  camerists  have  no  plans  and,  usually,  do  not 
make  any  until  ready  to  go  on  a trip.  Then,  they 
become  very  much  “fussed  up”  with  regard  to  what 
to  take  and  what  not  to  take,  whether  the  lens  is 
clean  or  not;  does  the  shutter  stick  or  not;  does  the 
camera-front  pull  out  easily  or  not;  is  the  color-screen 
at  hand  or  not;  is  the  wire-release  where  it  belongs  or 
not,  etc.  In  the  circumstances,  such  a camerist  goes 
on  his  trip  ill-prepared  to  make  good  pictures;  and, 
when  he  returns  with  poor  results,  of  course,  it  must 
have  been  the  camera,  not  he,  that  is  to  blame. 

In  my  experience,  there  is  nothing  more  difficult 
than  to  try  to  make  a picture  with  a camera-outfit 
that  is  all  out  of  sorts.  If  the  lens  is  dirty,  the  shutter 
sticks,  the  bellows  won’t  rack  out  smoothly,  the  color- 
screen  is  missing,  the  tripod-leg  does  not  hold  and  the 
focusing-cloth  is  lacking,  there  is  sure  to  be  a loss  of 
pictures  and  of  temper.  All  of  this  might  have  been 
avoided  by  a few  moments'  thought  and  care.  Let 
us  suppose  that  on  some  rainy  Saturday  afternoon 
or  Sunday,  in  April,  the  camerist  collects  his  entire 
photographic  outfit,  down  to  the  last  film-clip  or 
push-pin,  and  makes  a business  of  going  through  the 
entire  equipment  slowly  and  carefully.  If,  by  chance, 
he  is  confronted  with  a mechanical  or  technical  problem 
too  deep  for  him  to  solve,  let  him  make  note  of  it 
and  visit  his  dealer  at  the  first  opportunity.  Generally, 
all  that  is  required  is  a good  cleaning  up  of  the  camera 
and  the  rest  of  the  outfit.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to 
remind  the  reader  that  photographic  lenses  must  be 
cleaned  very  carefully  and  that  acids  of  any  kind 
should  never  be  applied  to  lens-surfaces.  Moreover, 
no  oil,  whatever,  should  be  applied  to  the  shutter. 
If  the  shutter  sticks,  it  is  better  for  the  camerist  to 
let  it  alone  and  take  it  to  his  dealer  or  send  it  to  the 
manufacturer.  Many  a fine  lens  and  shutter  have 
been  ruined  by  the  tinkering  of  well-intentioned, 
but  untrained,  amateur  and  professional  photographers. 
In  short,  it  is  best  to  take  no  chances,  whatever. 

Let  me  give  an  example  in  my  own  experience.  A 
number  of  years  ago,  when  the  No.  3 Pocket  Kodak 
with  rapid  rectilinear  lens  was  making  its  first  appear- 
ance, I bought  one  and  was  delighted  with  it.  Unfor- 
tunately, I could  not  let  well  enough  alone,  but  I 
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must  see  how  the  lens-elements  were  held  in  the  front 
and  back  lens-cells.  I found  out  and,  at  the  same 
time,  ruined  the  lens.  Although  I subsequently 
obtained  another  set  of  lenses,  these  never  equaled 
the  first  in  definition  and  brilliancy.  Even  to-day, 
after  many  years  of  practical  experience,  I should  hesi- 
tate to  take  a lens-combination  apart,  even  with  the 
proper  tools  and  measurements  at  hand.  This  be- 
longs to  the  domiin  of  the  skilled  optician.  In  this 
connection  I might  state  that  I attempted  to  “clean”  a 
Compound  shutter  at  one  time.  It  was  a simple 
matter  to  take  it  apart  ; but  — why  mention  the  un- 
pleasant result? 

To  return  to  our  plans.  Let  us  assume,  again, 
that  the  camerist  has  gone  over  his  entire  outfit, 
cleaned  it  and  finds  it  to  be  in  first-class  condition. 
Very  well;  now  that  it  is  ready  for  use,  what  is  he 
going  to  do  with  it?  Would  it  not  be  well  for  him  to 
make  a few  plans  as  to  what  pictures  he  would  like 
to  make  this  coming  season?  Perhaps,  last  year  he 
made  many  pictures  of  friends  and  acquaintances, 
all  of  which  were  interesting  at  the  time;  but  now, 
with  a few  exceptions,  he  hardly  remembers  who  the 
persons  were  that  composed  the  group.  Let  us  suppose 
that  he  decides  to  make  more  landscapes  or  marines 
this  year — pictures  that  may  be  enlarged  and  form  a 
permanent  collection  in  his  den  or  parlor.  This  pro- 
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cedure  would  be  specially  desirable,  if  he  were  to  go 
on  any  extended  trip  in  this  country  or  Europe.  With 
the  exception  of  members  of  the  family  and  close 
friends,  pictures  made  of  acquaintances  at  this  or 
that  week-end  party  soon  lose  interest  and  value. 
However,  a picture  of  some  beautiful  landscape, 
marine-vista  or  famous  building  does  not  lose  interest, 
as  time  goes  on,  and  the  making  of  such  a picture  is 
eminently  worthwhile.  Photo-finishers  know  that 
thousands  of  pictures  are  made  every  year  that  are 
not  worth  the  finishing.  How  much  better  it  would 
be  if  every  camerist  tried  to  make  pictures  of  which  he 
might  be  proud  and  in  which  even  photo-finishers 
might  feel  a real  interest. 

Without  a doubt,  it  will  pay  every  camera-user  to 
give  the  matter  of  a definite  photographic  plan  his 
thought  and  consideration.  Instead  of  a haphazard 
“snapping”  of  pictures,  let  him  resolve  to  make  every 
exposure  count  in  the  direction  of  greater  success  and 
pleasure  in  photography.  It  can  be  done,  and  has 
been  done,  by  many  “snapshooters”  who  began  to 
realise  that  they  were  getting  nowhere  in  their  camera- 
work. As  I have  said  so  many  times,  there  is  great 
satisfaction  in  trying  to  do  anything  well,  especially 
where  good  results  are  such  a satisfaction  as  they  are 
in  photography. 

A.  H.  B. 
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How  a Photographer  Obtained  New  Customers 

A few  days  ago  we  heard  of  one  method  of  adver- 
tising used  by  a photographer,  which  could  be  profit- 
ably used  in  your  town,  says  an  exchange.  It  is  quite 
generally  the  custom,  especially  in  high  schools,  for 
certain  classes  to  make  trips  through  different  business 
houses  and  factories  where  the  students  can  learn  how 
business  is  carried  on,  and  how  various  things  are 
manufactured.  The  photographer  of  whom  we  are 
speaking  heard  of  this,  and  invited  the  principal  of 
the  local  high  school  to  bring  classes  through  the 
studio  to  see  how  pictures  are  made.  The  school  took 
advantage  of  his  offer  and  the  photographer  explained 
everything.  His  apparatus  could  not  fail  to  impress 
these  coming  citizens  with  the  fact  that  photography 
was  the  business  of  skilled  workmen,  and  that  making 
pictures  was  far  more  than  just  pressing  a bulb.  The 
value  of  this  demonstration,  besides  general  adver- 
tising, was  found  in  the  fact  that  many  of  these  students 
were  interested  enough  in  photography  to  come  in 
later  and  have  their  pictures  made. — British  Journal. 

Old  Films  and  Plates 

It  is  never  safe  to  assume  that,  because  a particular 
packet  of  plates  or  films  happens  to  be  several  years 
old,  therefore,  its  contents  must  be  useless.  No  one 
advocates  employing  old  stock  of  this  sort  when  new 
is  to  be  had;  but  this  is  not  because  such  material 


is  necessarily  bad,  but  because  the  longer  the  interval 
which  has  elapsed  between  its  manufacture  and  its 
use,  the  greater  are  the  opportunities  for  it  to  have 
suffered  deterioration  from  improper  storage.  We 
would  undertake  to  spoil  the  finest  plates  ever  made 
in  a very  few  months,  without  opening  the  boxes  or 
packets,  merely  by  exposing  them  to  influences  to  which 
it  is  perfectly  possible  that  they  might  be  exposed 
through  ignorant  or  careless  handling.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  should  not  have  the  slightest  hesitation  to 
use  on  some  subject  which,  if  we  got  a failure,  we 
could  not  photograph  a second  time,  plates  which 
were  many  years  old;  provided  they  were  of  a stand- 
ard make,  and  that  we  knew  precisely  the  conditions 
under  which  they  had  been  stored.  All  the  state- 
ments about  the  successful  use  of  very  old  plates, 
films,  and  papers,  merely  testify  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  good  and  properly  packed  in  the  first  place,  and, 
in  the  second,  that  they  had  not  been  improperly 
treated  since  they  left  the  maker's  hands. 

The  Amateur  Photographer . 

Doing  at  the  Hypo  Club 

Hangs  (the  technical  expert  of  the  Hypo  Club,  to 
member):  “Yes,  this  negative  is  of  good  quality,  fine 
gradations,  plenty  of  detail;  but  is  slightly  impaired 
by  a stain,  doubtless  due  to  hypo.” 

Member  (disappointed):  “Thank  you;  but  aren't 
you  inclined  to  be  hypocritical?” 
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Selenium-Toning 

M.  J.  Dubreton  has  studied  the  method  of  toning 
silver-bromide  prints  with  sulpho-seleniate  of  sodium 
devised  by  Professor  Namias and  gives  in  the  “Bulletin” 
of  the  French  Photographic  Society  the  following  re- 
sults of  his  experiments: 

The  material  used  was  the  vitreous  selenium  of  com- 
merce, which  comes  in  the  form  of  little  rods  of  brown- 
ish black,  which  is  the  least  expensive  kind.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  pulverise  it  very  finely,  and  being  quite 
friable  it  is  sufficient  to  crush  it  in  a mortar  or  by  roiling 
a bottle  over  it  in  a folded  sheet  of  strong  paper. 

The  mixture  of  sulphur  and  selenium,  placed  in  a 
porcelain-capsule  over  the  flame  of  an  alcohol-lamp, 
liquefies  very  quickly;  the  sulphur  liquefying  at  a low 
temperature  in  its  crystallisation-water.  The  mixture 
should  be  stirred  with  a glass-rod  and  takes  a very  deep 
red  color.  Before  becoming  quite  cold,  water  is  added 
and  its  solution  follows  at  once. 

For  toning,  the  necessary  quantity  of  the  solution 
is  placed  in  a developing-tray  and  is  thrown  away 
after  using,  as  the  selenium  is  precipitated,  forming  a 
red  sediment.  The  color  of  this  bath  is  of  no  impor- 
tance, as  the  whites  regain  their  purity  in  the  subse- 
quent washing.  If  any  color  remains,  it  comes  from 
getting  too  many  sulphurated  prints  in  the  same  bath. 
The  tone  obtained  has  a really  beautiful  effect  and 
there  are  never  any  of  those  abominable  yellow  shades 
produced  in  the  bath  of  sulphur  alone. 

Toning  with  sulpho-selenium  is  especially  useful  for 
prints  and  particularly  enlargements  of  an  olive-black 
tone,  due  to  errors  of  exposure  or  bad  development. 
Where  other  toning-methods  give  a disagreeable  tint, 
the  selenium  bath  always  gives  pleasing  shades. 

This  toning,  when  applied  to  negatives,  is  an  energetic 
and  valuable  mode  of  strengthening,  as  it  preserves  the 
transparency  of  the  blacks  and  the  harmony  of  the 
whole.  It  is  important  to  rock  the  tray  vigorously 
while  bleaching,  otherwise  it  is  apt  to  be  streaky:  in 
this  case  it  would  be  necessary7  to  carry7  out  the  bleach- 
ing of  the  negative  to  the  end. 

Pinaflavol:  a New  Sensitiser  for  Green 

Of  red  sensitisers  there  is  no  longer  any7  scarcity.  The 
red-sensitiveness  of  plates  sensitised  with  pinacyanol 
or  similar  dye-materials  fully  satisfies  the  demands  of 
photographic  practice.  The  object  of  our  work,  there- 
fore, in  recent  years  has  not  been,  as  w7as  previously  the 
case,  to  improve  red-sensitive  plates;  but  to  find  a 
specific  sensitiser  for  green.  This  long-desired  dye 
we  have  now  found  in  pinaflavol,  which  belongs  to  an 
entirely  new  class  of  basic  dyestuffs,  and  was  discovered 
in  the  photochemical  laboratory  of  the  Hochst  Dye- 
works  by  Dr.  Robert  Schuloff.  The  dyes  of  this  series 
are  characterised  by  their  yellow  color  and  their  specific 
sensitising-power  for  the  green  section  of  the  spectrum. 
Toward  acids  the  pinaflavol  behaves  like  the  pina- 
cyanol;  it  is  unaffected  by  acetic  acid,  but  is  decolored 
by  the  mineral  acids. 

Professor  Dr.  Eder  writes  rega riling  the  new7  dye- 
stuff: “In  pinaflavol  we  have  the  long-sought-for  green 
sensitiser,  with  the  maximum  near  the  Fraunhofer  line 
E,  falling  off  quickly  at  D and  closing  at  F.  In  distinc- 


tion from  eosin-dyestuffs,  pinaflavol  does  not  show7  the 
bad  minimum  in  blue-green;  but  gives  a strong,  con- 
nected spectral  band  over  the  whole  of  the  green,  blue 
and  violet.” 

In  the  sensitising  curve  of  pinaflavol  the  rapid  falling- 
off  of  sensitiveness  before  D (in  the  yellow7)  is  particu- 
larly interesting.  Practically  this  behavior  shows  itself 
when  photographing  a color-table  with  a medium  yellow 
filter : the  greenish  yellow  appears  more  strongly  covered 
than  the  yellow.  For  orthochromatic  effect  that,  of 
course,  is  of  no  advantage,  because  yellow7  appears 
optically  lighter  than  green.  For  the  preparation  of 
orthochromatic  plates  the  old  sensitisers — erythrosin, 
ethyl-red  or  pinaverdol — would  therefore  be  preferable. 
All  the  greater,  however,  is  the  advantage  for  three- 
color  photography.  Every  practitioner  knows  that  in 
making  a three-color  photograph  the  red  plate  exposed 
under  the  green  filter  requires  the  longest  exposure. 
The  erythrosin  or  isoeyanin  plates  heretofore  used  all 
possessed  a high  sensitiveness  to  yellow  and  even  to 
orange;  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  dampen  the  yellow 
and  orange  with  a green  filter  in  order  to  get  better 
action  on  the  green.  How'ever,  on  account  of  the  dark- 
ness of  all  green  dyestuffs,  a green  filter  absorbs  a great 
deal  of  light  and  increases  considerably  the  time  of 
exposure. 

Pinaflavol,  then,  owing  to  its  favorable  sensitising 
curve,  permits  this  dye  to  appear  as  a specific  green 
sensitiser,  and  that  the  red  plate  may  be  taken  with  a 
yellow  filter.  The  duty  of  this  filter  is  merely  to 
dampen  the  violet  and  blue.  Owing  to  the  much 
greater  transparency  of  the  yellow7  filter  at  least  one- 
half  of  the  exposure  time  is  saved.  This  shortening  of 
the  exposure  is  not  only  of  great  value  to  the  reproduc- 
ing photographer  but  also  to  every  one  who  makes 
color-photographs  after  nature. — Dr.  E.  Konig,  in 
Photographische  Rundschau. 

Concentrated  Developers 

The  term  “concentrated  developer”  is  a very  broad 
one,  says  a German  cotemporary;  for,  sometimes,  so- 
called  concentrated  solutions  when  diluted  with  three 
times  their  volume  of  water  will  not  develop  a plate 
in  the  time  a normal  solution  should.  Comparatively 
few  developers  permit  the  preparation  of  highly  con- 
centrated, durable  solutions  owing  to  the  nature  and 
solvent  properties  of  the  developing  substance  itself. 

In  order  to  test  the  quality  of  an  unknow  n concen- 
trated developer  w7e  must  have  a basis  for  comparison, 
such  as  rodinol  or  pyrocatechin-caustie  soda,  and  find 
out  how  the  diluted  solutions  act  and  the  quality  of 
the  resulting  negative  or  print  in  comparison  with  other 
standard  developers.  We  must  observe  the  time  re- 
quired by  different  degrees  of  dilution,  how7  often  they 
may  be  used  without  perceptible  deterioration  in  the 
gradation  and  strength  of  the  negative  or  print. 

Highly  concentrated  developers  are  usually  prepared 
with  caustic  soda;  but  the  durability  of  such  solutions 
is  rather  brief  in  practice;  but  these  are  usually  made 
with  the  object  of  having  a stock  on  hand  that  will 
keep  good  for  a long  time.  Many  of  the  developers  sold 
by  the  trade  are  so  overloaded  that,  although  they  keep 
fairly  well  in  moderate  temperature,  cold  weather  will 
cause  precipitation  that  cannot  always  be  re-dissolved 
by  warming  the  bottle. 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTING  CRITICS 

YOUR  CRITICISM  IS  INVITED 


Whoever  sends  the  best  criticism  ( not  over  150  words ) 
before  the  Inst  day  of  the  current  month,  will  receive  from 
us  a three-month  subscription  to  Piioto-Era  Magazine. 

The  winning  criticism,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  first  one 
printed  below.  Criticism  should  be  helpf  ul  and  courteous. 

Why  the  tree  at  the  left?  I should  trim  so  as  to 
avoid  this  heavy  mass,  even  though  the  remainder  is 
approximately  in  the  form  of  a square,  which  form  is 
generally  tabooed.  This  gives  a line-arrangement — 
decorative  rather  than  pictorial — which  divides  the 
picture-space  beautifully. 

It  would  be  well  to  subdue  the  flecks  of  highlight 
near  the  upper  margin,  thus  concentrating  the  interest 
in  the  light  and  shade  in  the  middle  distance,  and  on 
the  well-suggested  expanse  of  water. 

It  comes  as  an  afterthought  that  a little  detail  in 
tree-trunks  in  the  foreground,  although  not  essential, 
might  be  desirable.  Still,  one  does  not  look  for  the 
grain  of  the  wood  in  the  sash  and  casing  of  a stained- 
glass  window,  and  this  is  a close  analogy.  Trimmed  as 


suggested,  this  picture  should  then  be  pronounced 
successful.  Perhaps,  these  suggestions  may  help. 

Bert  Leach. 

In  this  picture  the  trees  in  the  foreground  spoil 
everything.  They  are  very  badly  placed.  They  de- 
tract from  and  obstruct  the  view  of  the  water,  ruin  all 
perspective  and  make  the  picture  one  of  discord  and 
poor  composition,  besides  subordinating  the  real 
subject  “The  Retreating  Tide”.  By  placing  them  so 
that  only  two  trees  come  into  the  picture,  and  these 
two  at  the  extreme  left  side  with  branches  overhanging 
in  the  foreground  at  the  top,  one  could  find  a much 
more  pleasing  composition  and  frame  in  the  water. 
A longer  exposure  at  the  same  opening  would  give  a 
better  quality  to  the  whole  and  lend  atmosphere  to  it. 
A very  soft,  nicely-graded  paper  would  also  have  helped 
in  this  respect.  If  it  were  possible  to  make  a nice  pat- 
tern with  the  trees  and  branches  and  to  express  the  late 
afternoon-lighting  across  the  water,  the  picture  would 
then  become  individual.  It  needs  individuality. 

Eleanor  L.  Smith. 
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Here,  perhaps,  is  an  excellent  opportunity  to  prove 
the  value  of  an  effective  title.  Mr.  Pote’s  picture 
requires  a descriptive  title — or  none  at  all.  For  its 
elements  in  themselves  do  not  suggest  one — (with  the 
exception  of  the  overworked  ‘Shoreline’).  “A  Retreat- 
ing Tide”  calls  forth  a host  of  impressions.  One  can 
see  a great  expanse  of  blue,  a cloud-flecked  sky,  a 
gently-rolling  surf  and  a number  of  sea-gulls  flying 
about  in  the  sunshine.  And  all  because  of  the  title. 
As  for  the  picture,  it  is  beautifully  simple,  successfully 
artistic  and  technically  perfect.  I feel  sure  that  some 
are  going  to  question  the  dark  mass  at  the  left;  but  in 
my  opinion  it  is  just  enough  to  balance  the  out-spread- 
ing limbs  on  the  right;  a good  example  of  the  steel- 
yard principle.  My  only  wish  would  be  for  a little 
more  definite  horizon-line,  a slightly  darker  tone  in  the 
water.  A filter  would  have  yielded  this. 

George  A.  Beane,  Jr. 


Mr.  Pote’s  “Retreating  Tide”,  criticised  this  month, 
surely  is  an  interesting  picture,  but  poorly  arranged. 
With  the  comments  that  appear  in  this  helpful  depart- 
ment, he  ought  to  be  eager  and  pleased  to  avail  him- 
self of  suggestions,  and  again  visit  this  spot,  with  a view 
to  making  a greatly  improved  picture.  He  probably 
will  place  or  hold  his  camera  at  a point  to  the  right,  a 
little  more,  and  avoid  the  mass  of  tree-trunks  which 
now  hamper  the  composition  and  which  are  superfluous. 
Their  place  should  be  occupied  by  the  two  little  trees 
now  taking  up  the  middle  part  of  the  foreground. 

He  will  also  consider  making  the  exposure  at  a differ- 
ent hour  of  the  day,  and  get  a little  more  character  into 
the  water,  which  now  looks  flat,  although  evidently 
bathed  in  sunlight.  He  may  be  told  by  some  friendly 
critic,  in  this  department,  that  the  objects  lying  on  the 
shore  belong  where  they  are  as  characteristic  of  the 
out-going  tide,  but  in  a well-composed  picture  should 
be  subordinated  which  can  be  done  in  various  ways 
such  as  by  using  a good  soft-focus  lens,  or  softening 


them  by  judicious  retouching  (on  negative  or  print)  or 
by  selecting  a suitable  illumination. 

If  these  comments  occupy  too  much  space,  the  Editor 
can  trim  them,  as  one  does  a badly  spaced  print. 

Francis  Y.  Turner. 


Printing  Double-Weight  Papers 

The  continuously  greater  use  which  is  being  made  of 
double-weight  papers  of  practically  postcard  substance 
for  portrait-photographs,  inserted  without  mounting 
in  the  popular  folders,  calls  for  somewhat  greater  care 
in  printing,  says  The  British  Journal.  The  curl  of  a 
fair-sized  piece  of  such  paper  may  easily  be  such  that 
proper  contact  over  all  parts  of  the  negative  is  not 
obtained  in  a printing-frame  fitted  with  the  customary 
rather  weak  springs,  or  in  a printing-box  if  hand-appli- 
cation of  the  pressure-back  chances  to  be  done  in  a 
careless  manner.  With  some  printing-boxes  uniform 
pressure  of  the  back  calls  for  correct  manipulation  of 
the  handle,  and  when  a thick  paper  is  being  used  it  is 
quite  possible  to  have  faulty  contact  over  part  of  the 
negative.  In  many  cases  this  liability  may  be  readily 
remedied  by  thickening  the  pressure-pad  by  fixing  a 
stout  piece  of  felt  to  it,  or  by  laying  a piece  of  felt  upon 
the  paper  after  inserting  a fresh  piece  of  the  latter. 
Of  course,  a precaution  such  as  this  will  be  taken  by  the 
experienced  printer,  especially  if  he  has  been  accustomed 
to  handle  carbon-tissue,  the  pronounced  curl  of 
which  calls  for  the  frames  of  extra  solid  construction 
provided  with  strong  springs  fitted  to  hinged  cross-bars. 
The  fact  that  exposure  of  papers  is  often  placed  in  the 
hands  of  comparatively  unskilled  assistants  is  no  doubt 
responsible  for  defects  of  definition  in  prints  which 
have  been  submitted  to  us  with  the  suggestion  that 
the  lens  was  at  fault.  That  such  was  not  the  case 
should  have  been  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  un- 
sharpness occurred  in  different  parts  of  the  subject 
from  the  same  negative. 
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OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 

J®  [fcpTHHS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 

To  camerists  who  are  undecided  in  what  branch  of 
photography  to  engage,  nature-photography  as  prac- 
tised by  Dr.  J.  B.  Pardoe,  and  illustrated  in  the  fore 
part  of  this  issue,  will  make  a strong  appeal,  particu- 
larly if  they  are  fond  of  all  living  things  of  the  great 
outdoors.  The  writings  of  two  eminent  nature-lovers — 
Frederick  B.  Hodges  and  Dr.  J.  B.  Pardoe — that  have 
graced  the  pages  of  Photo-Era  Magazine,  have  gone 
far  to  lift  our  readers  into  another  sphere;  and  the 
pictures  of  these  two  camerists  have  helped  to  indicate 
the  way  into  a realm  of  photographic  activity,  which 
even  sermons  by  eloquent  preachers  could  not  have 
accomplished.  Photographers  of  animal-life  in  the 
woods  confess  that  they  have  gained  much  from  Dr. 
Pardoe's  memorable  story,  with  its  strikingly  beautiful 
pictures,  “In  Nature’s  Studio  ",  that  enhanced  the  issue 
of  July,  1920. 

Now  that  spring  is  with  us,  once  again,  the  field- 
canrerist  will  seek  the  early  flowers  and  creatures,  a 
guide  to  which  enviable  occupation  will  be  Dr.  Pardoe’s 
timely  essay,  “Photographing  Spring-Creatures”,  with 
a number  of  delightful  illustrations,  worthy  of  emula- 
tion. In  regard  to  data,  Dr.  Pardoe  supplied  none  for 
the  pictures  in  this  issue,  but  referred  us  to  bis  story 
in  the  July,  1920,  number,  the  details  of  which  may  be 
applied  in  general  to  most  of  his  nature-studies. 

The  interesting  and  well-spaced  pictures  that  are 
associated  with  Phil  M.  Biley’s  instructive  paper, 
“Landscape  Possibilities  Without  Foliage  (pages  193 
to  197),  speak  for  themselves.  The  author  mentions 
the  details  of  his  modus  operandi  as  he  goes  along. 

Though  the  compelling  and  searching  rays  of  King 
Sol  have  obliterated  all  traces  of  snow  in  most  of  the 
northern  states,  there  are  still  places,  also  in  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada,  where  winter  still  lingers  in  the  lap  of 
April  (our  apologies  to  Oliver  Goldsmith),  and  Dan 
MeCowan's  invigorating  winter-scenes  (pages  198  to 
202)  are  still  timely.  They  are  fit  company  for  the 
prize-pictures  of  our  “Winter-Sports”  competition  that 
are  reproduced  in  this  issue. 

The  raison  d'etre  of  the  grotesque  figure,  on  page  205, 
is  the  photographer’s  participation  in  the  “Domestic 
Pets”  competition,  last  November.  Mr.  Neal  contrib- 
uted a picture  of  a foot-scraper  in  a desire  to  supply 
something  unconventional.  He  stated,  at  the  time, 
that  his  cat  posed  quietly  and  patiently,  and  caused 
him  no  trouble,  whatever.  The  Jury  awarded  him  an 
II. M.,  though  the  camerist  hardly  expected  to  win  the 
Photo-Era  silver  cup  for  this  caprice. 

When  the  reader,  familiar  with  the  work  of  master- 
pictorialists,  gazes  upon  B.  F.  Langland's  very  first 
camera-experiment,  page  207,  he  may  wonder  that 
this  erstwhile  beginner  ever  had  the  courage  to  con- 
tinue his  embryonic  hobby.  But,  like  the  other  partici- 
pants in  the  series,  “My  First  Photograph  ",  Air.  Lang- 
land  was  not  dazed  or  dismayed.  He  had  sublime 
faith  and,  as  told  by  himself,  and  here,  the  young 
amateur  persisted  in  his  endeavor  to  find  the  road  to 
success,  which  is  indicated  by  the  superb  pictures  which 
eventually  made  their  appearance  at  exhibitions  and 
in  the  pages  of  this  magazine.  One  of  these,  “The 
Last  Alooring”,  page  208,  appeared  together  with 
eight  other  superb  marines,  in  connection  with  his 
paper,  “Alongshore  with  the  Camera  ”,  in  the  issue  of 


August,  1918,  which  will  prove  of  inestimable  value  to 
those  of  our  new  readers  who  are  unaware  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  subject  presented  so  ably  by  one  of 
the  foremost  marine-photographers  in  this  country. 

Data:  Alay,  5 p.m.;  bright  sun;  5x7  Premo  camera; 
9-inch  R.R.  lens;  F/8  stop;  1/100  second;  Standard 
Orthonon;  Dianol  dev.;  gum-bichromate  print. 

In  reply  to  the  Editor’s  request  for  additional 
information  of  interest,  Mr.  Langland  states  that  after 
his  first  thrill  in  photographic  practice,  he  went  through 
the  usual  experiences  of  new  beginners  and  made 
pictures  of  things  that  momentarily  interested  him — 
record -pictures.  As  time  passed,  he  began  to  feel  the 
appeal  of  the  pictorial  in  photography,  and  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  along  that  line  he  subscribed  to 
several  photographic  magazines,  and  attributes  what 
success  he  has  attained  in  photography  to  the  knowl- 
edge gained  through  them.  He  became  a member  of 
the  Salon  Club  of  America,  exchanging  portfolios  of 
prints  and  exhibited  prints  in  the  Third  American 
Salon  and  the  succeeding  Salons  of  that  Society  up 
to  and  including  the  Seventh.  When  the  Wisconsin 
Camera  Club  was  organised,  in  1906,  Mr.  Langland 
became  a member,  and  the  following  year  was  elected 
president.  lie  is  also  a member  of  the  Pictorial  Photog- 
raphers of  America,  and  of  the  Milwaukee  Art  Institute. 
He  has  exhibited  his  prints  in  various  Salons  arranged 
by  Camera  Clubs,  throughout  the  LTnited  States  and 
Canada.  Among  them  are  the  clubs  of  Montreal, 
Toronto,  and  Winnipeg,  Canada;  of  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.; 
Portland,  Me.;  Cincinnati;  Northampton,  Alass.; 
Chicago;  St.  Louis,  and  other  clubs.  He  has  received  a 
number  of  awards  of  the  first,  second  and  third  class  at 
these  exhibitions,  and  a number  of  Honorable  Mentions. 
His  pictures  have  been  published  in  the  Photographic 
Times,  Photo-Era,  The  National  Geographic  Maga- 
zine, and  in  a number  of  sport  and  trade  publications; 
also  in  the  newspaper  of  his  home-city,  Milwaukee. 
During  the  past  few  years,  Mr.  Langland  has  had  one- 
man  exhibits  of  gum-prints  at  the  Chicago  Camera 
Club,  at  Cincinnati  and  at  Salt  Lake  City. 

Mr.  Langland  produced  pictures  of  great  merit  long 
before  he  contributed  examples  of  his  regular  work  to 
Photo-  Era  A1  agazine.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  the 
pictures  that  have  graced  these  pages,  from  September 
1907  to  July  1919,  the  quick  and  steady  development  of 
Air.  Langland’s  pictorial  ability,  his  profound  love  of 
nature,  and  capacity  to  seize  and  interpret  her  finest 
moments. 

The  following  is  a list  of  his  pictures  that  have 
appeared  in  Photo-Era  Magazine:  September,  1907, 
“A  Misty  Day  in  the  Alountains”;  October,  1911, 
“Alilwaukee  Harbor”  (awarded  second  prize  in  water- 
craft competition);  July,  1913,  article  on  marine- 
photography  with  seven  superb  illustrations:  “Wind- 
jammers in  Port”,  “Winter  in  Alilwaukee  Harbor”, 
“Fire-Boat  in  Action”,  “A  Good  Breeze”,  “Sunrise  on 
Lake  Aliehigan”,  “Coal-Boats  in  Harbor”,  and  “Yacht- 
ing-Days”; September,  1916,  “A  Nemahbin  Land- 
scape”; August,  1918;  article,  “Along  Shore  With  a 
Camera” — a classic  of  its  kind,  accompanied  by  nine 
beautiful  marine-pieces  bearing  the  following  titles; 
“A  Lake  Michigan  Schooner”,  “A  Misty  Morning  in 
Milwaukee  Harbor”,  “Opalescent  Clouds  and  Lakes”, 
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“Drifting  on  the  Bay”,  “The  Glow  of  Night",  “The 
Last  Mooring”,  “Fisherman’s  Home,  Jones  Island”, 
“Iceberg,  Lake  Michigan”,  and  “The  Harbor  at  Dusk”; 
July,  1919,  “Detroit  Harbor,  Washington  Island”. 

Probably,  the  finest  and  best  illustrated  lecture  on 
Mexico  was  delivered  by  Burton  Holmes  in  his  regular 
series  of  “Traveltalks”  during  the  season  just  past. 
The  Editor  attended  the  entire  series,  and  was  deeply 
impressed  not  only  by  the  facility  and  effectiveness  of 
Mr.  Holmes’  delivery,  but  his  remarkable  descriptive 
powers  and  his  wonderful  pictures.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  pictures  in  his  lecture  on  Mexico  was  the  ruined 
entrance  to  an  old  monastery,  with  donkeys  and  sheep 
grouped  in  the  foreground,  forming  as  picturesque  a 
composition  as  the  most  exacting  critic  wishes  to  see. 
At  the  Editor’s  request,  Mr.  Holmes  courteously  sup- 
plied a contact  print  from  the  original  negative;  but 
as  he  left  for  China,  on  the  following  day,  to  obtain 
new  and  interesting  material  for  a special  lecture 
(traveltalk)  on  this  strange  country,  he  was  unable  to 
furnish  any  data. 

Among  the  leading  photo-pictorialists  of  continental 
Europe  is  Dr.  Adolf  Eyermann,  of  Munich,  Bavaria, 
examples  of  whose  admirable  work  have  appeared  in 
these  pages  in  the  past.  Dr.  Eyermann’s  pictures  are 
distinguished  by  extreme  beauty  of  subject,  composi- 
tion, and  treatment.  Having  studied  art  in  his  younger 
days,  living  constantly  among  artistic  surroundings — 
breathing  an  artistic  atmosphere,  as  it  were,  in  the  land 
of  Diirer,  Sachs  and  Wagner — Dr.  Eyermann  took 
up  and  practised  with  ardor  and  success  his  beloved 
hobby,  photography.  He  soon  was  recognised  as  an 
artist-photographer  of  the  first  rank,  and  has  held  for 
many  years  a high  place  among  the  photo-pictorialists 
of  the  world.  There  are  no  available  data;  but  as  “In  a 
Bavarian  Village”  (in  Franconia,  northern  Bavaria) 
is  the  first  of  a series  of  masterpieces  from  Dr.  Eyer- 
mann’s portfolio,  we  hope  to  supply  the  interesting 
data  of  the  pictures  that  are  to  follow. 

Advanced  Workers’  Competition 

Though  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  vernal  season,  we 
may  still  enjoy  the  results  of  camera-efforts  to  picture 
the  sports  of  winter.  The  entries  in  the  January  com- 
petition were  numerous,  to  be  sure,  but  novelties  were 
either  scarce  or  inadequately  interpreted.  In  every 
way,  however,  including  tonal  quality,  Mr.  Davis’ 
“Good  Sport"  was  gratifying.  Sound  artist  that  he  is, 
Mr.  Davis  demonstrated  very  admirably  the  principle 
of  repetition.  As  in  music,  where  the  immediate  repeti- 
tion of  a phrase  is  sung  or  played  in  a subdued  manner 
— more  like  a distant  echo — so  in  the  painter’s  art,  the 
sense  of  proportion  or  relationship  is  observed.  Thus, 
monotony  in  expression  is  avoided.  It  is,  withal,  a 
convincing  illustration  of  balance  in  pictorial  composi- 
tion, and,  with  this  print  in  view,  the  artist-reader  will 
appreciate  Mr.  Davis’  admirable  treatment  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  the  student  will  understand  the  author’s 
object  in  selecting  the  relative  position  of  the  two  ice- 
boats as  his  simple,  but  effective  pictorial  scheme. 

Data:  February,  3.15  p.m.;  good  sunlight;  Conly 
Junior  (2)4  x 334)  camera;  434-inch  R.R.  lens;  at 
F/ll;  1/100  second;  Ansco  Speedex  Film;  pyro; 
P.M.C.  Bromide  No.  3 print;  dev.  with  Amidol;  clouds 
introduced  in  a 4 x 5 negative,  from  which  the  finished 
enlargement  was  made. 

The  Swiss  wintersport,  “Bonspiel”,  is  here  intro- 
duced as  an  indoor  amusement.  Page  216.  With  the 
exception  of  window-halation  and  the  usual  interest  of 
most  members  of  the  group  in  the  camera,  the  scene 
has  been  well  rendered.  If  adequate  illumination  had 


been  provided,  and  the  camerist  had  been  equal  to  the 
demands  of  the  situation,  an  action-picture  would  offer 
greater  interest  than  the  present,  somewhat  awkward 
offering. 

Data:  January;  light  good;  7-inch  Ross  Con- 
vertible lens;  at  full  aperture;  3 seconds;  Imperial  S.S. 
plate;  M.Q.;  Artura  N.  C.  contact-print. 

Digression 

“A  Winter-Idyl",  page  217,  is  a snow-scene  of 
unusual  merit.  How  few  camerists — excepting  the 
experienced  artist — would  be  impressed  by  a bit  of 
fence  of  the  most  ordinary  kind!  How  true!  But  Mr. 
Hanson  quickly  perceived  the  picture-possibilities  of 
such  humble  material  and  produced  a chef-d’oeuvre. 
With  commendable  judgment,  Mr.  Hanson  placed  the 
chief  point  of  interest  in  the  upper  right  corner,  from 
which  point  objects  receded  with  diminishing  force. 
The  distant  group  of  buildings  furnishes  a valuable 
note  to  this  modest  winter-idyl.  It  is  a suggestion  of 
human  interest;  for  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  this  is  a 
deserted  locality.  All  in  all,  this  bit  of  New  Hampshire 
in  winter’s  garb  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  best 
things  Mr.  Hanson  has  ever  done. 

Data:  January,  1922;  10  a.m.;  sunlight;  Auto 

Graflex  (3)4  x 434);  6 34-inch  Smith  Semi- Achromatic; 
F/8  stop;  3-time  color-screen;  1/10  second;  Eastman 
Orthonon;  pyro;  print,  Artura  Carbon  Black  D; 
Amidol. 

Example  of  Interpretation 

As  Mr.  Beardsley  has  suggested  in  his  editorial  on  the 
subject  for  the  May  competition.  “Bridges”,  no  restric- 
tion is  placed  on  the  selection  of  a bridge  for  this  pur- 
pose. Let  it  be  even  an  humble  foot-bridge — safe  or 
rickety.  Thus,  such  a structure  is  presented  for  con- 
templation on  page  218.  Having  been  managed,  as  a 
camera-subject,  by  so  able  an  artist  as  W.  S.  Davis, 
the  “Little  Foot-Bridge”  rises  to  the  artistic  importance 
of  a possible  rival  to  the  greatest  cantilever  bridge  ever 
built.  But  this  picture  by  Mr.  Davis  is  offered  merely 
as  a suggestion. 

Data;  Made  on  a cloudy  day;  4.15  p.m.;  rear-com- 
bination of  an  Ilex  anastigmat;  at  full  opening  (F/ 10, 
effective);  8-time  ray-filter;  4x5  Roebuck  D.  C.  Ortho. 


Beginners’  Competition 

The  little  figure  at  the  window'  is  surely  expressive 
of  contemplation,  and  exceedingly  well  done.  Page  221. 
Usually,  a child  dressed  in  w'hite  is  an  ungrateful  sub- 
ject; but  in  the  present  instance  the  little  sitter  is  placed 
so  as  to  face  the  light  and  away  from  the  line  of  the  cam- 
era. Consequently,  the  shadow-side  is  presented  to  the 
camera  and  with  excellent  effect.  The  modeling  of 
the  light-colored  dress  and  the  softly  lighted  side  of 
the  child’s  head,  showing  the  finger  pressing  the  cheek, 
have  been  rendered  with  consummate  skill — a feat 
well  worthy  the  reputation  of  an  expert  portraitist. 
And  the  author  of  this  remarkably  successful  genre  is 
only  a beginner!  Of  course,  in  the  circumstances  the 
Editor  can  but  treat  lightly  the  strongly  accented 
sash-bars.  They  are  unavoidable  and  in  keeping  with 
the  low-toned  surroundings.  Mr.  Rhodes  is  to  be  com- 
plimented on  the  admirable  arrangement  of  his  juvenile 
model  and  the  technically  delightful  performance  of 
his  task. 

Data:  November,  3 p.m.;  intense  light;  Kodak 
(2)  2 x 4)4);  5}4-inch  anastigmat;  F/7.7  stop;  1/25 
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second;  Eastman  Autographic  Film;  M.Q.;  print,  Azo 
F No.  4.  Mirror  reflector  used. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  “The  River’s  Curve”, 
page  222,  the  camerist  added  the  sitting  figure.  By 
doing  so,  he  formed  a large,  dark  mass  and  created  an  in- 
terest in  a spot  that  did  not  need  it.  There  seems  to  be 
no  necessity  for  human  interest  in  this  attractive 
scene.  The  title  of  the  picture  directs  the  attention 
of  the  beholder  to  the  curve  of  the  river.  If  the  figure 
could  be  removed  and  no  trace  left  of  it,  the  photog- 
rapher would  realise  that  it  had  been  superfluous. 
The  absence  of  sunlight  seems  to  deprive  the  picture  of 
animation  or  contrast. 

Data:  August  25,  3 p.m.;  dull  light;  lea  Ideal  Camera 
(213"x3^");  31 2-inch  Hekla  lens;  F/6.8  stop;  1/10 
second;  Imperial  Orthonon  N.F.;  Rytol;  enlarged  on 
P.M.C.  Bromide  No.  2;  appreciated  poor  light-condi- 
tions; but  it  was  this  picture  or  nothing. 


Our  Contributing  Critics 

The  timely  subject,  “Up  the  River”,  by  Wm.  B. 
Kemp,  page  224.  will  appeal  to  outdoor-eamerists. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  note  a similarity  between  this 
view  and  the  one  of  the  Charles  River  at  Dedham,  by 
Charles  E.  Swett,  which  embellished  a page  in  M arch 
Photo-Era.  October,  4 p.m.;  6%-inch  R.R.  lens; 
E/8  stop;  1/25  second;  Cramer  Inst.  Iso;  Rytol;  part 
of  negative  enlarged  on  P.M.C.  Contrast  Bromide; 
Amidol. 

A Photographic  Evening-School 

To  the  Photographic  Club  of  Baltimore  City  belongs 
the  credit  of  organising  and  conducting  an  evening- 
school  for  inexperienced  amateurs.  The  idea  originated 
with  a member  of  the  club,  who  did  not  even  own  a 
camera.  He  suggested  it  to  Mr.  E.  M.  Barker,  last 
December,  who  promptly  brought  the  matter  up  at  the 
next  club-meeting.  It  was  received  so  favorably  that 
it  was  immediately  and  unanimously  adopted. 

The  evening-school,  providing  a three  months’  course 
to  be  given  at  the  rooms  of  the  Photographic  Club  of 
Baltimore  City,  was  started  January  1C.  with  meetings 
every  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  and  will  be  continued 
until  the  end  of  April.  The  chief  instructor  is  Mr. 
E.  M.  Barker,  a member  of  the  camera  club,  a man  of 
exceptional  ability  and  experience  in  photographic 
practice,  and  an  artist  to  the  manner  born.  He  is  ably 
assisted  in  this  commendable  work  by  A.  H.  Golds- 
borough,  secretary  of  the  club.  As  the  city  of  Balti- 
more has  about  10,000  camera-users  of  every  descrip- 
tion. many  are  availing  themselves  of  this  rare  oppor- 
tunity, which  is  offered  at  the  nominal  charge  of  $4.50 
for  the  entire  course  covering  a period  of  three  months. 
By  April  1,  the  class  is  expected  to  number  fifty  or 
more  members. 

The  lectures  and  demonstrations  include  the  follow- 
ing subjects:  What  Camera  Shall  be  Used? — What 
Lens  Shall  be  Used? — What  Plates  or  Films  Shall  be 
Used? — How  to  Test  a Camera  Light-Tightness — • 
Focusing  and  Deciding  on  Subject — The  Darkroom — 
Exposure-Meters  — Outdoor-Photography — Interiors — 
Flashlight -Exposures  — Making  Pictures  of  Children 
■ — Portraits  at  Home — Portraits  in  a Studio — Photog- 
raphy at  Night — Pictorial  Work — Chemicals  and  their 
Use  in  Photography — Making  Your  Own  Solutions — 
Developing  Plates,  Films  and  Papers — Tank-Develop- 
ment— Reduction  and  Intensification — Preparing  a 
Negative  for  Enlargement  or  Contact-Printing — Print- 
ing by  Artificial  Light — Printing  by  Daylight — 


Bromide  Enlarging — Making  Pictures  from  your  Nega- 
tive—Mounting  Prints — Making  Lantern-Slides. 

This  course  of  instruction  has  benefited  the  Club  in 
several  ways,  one  being  that  students  are  joining  the 
Club,  and  thereby  increasing  its  membership.  Six  of 
them  have  already  become  active  members,  and  more 
are  to  follow,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  regular  action  of 
the  Board  of  Governors. 

It  is  believed  that  this  idea  of  an  evening-class  for 
public  photographic  instruction  is  original  with  the 
Photographic  Club  of  Baltimore  City,  and,  judging  by 
the  excellent  and  permanent  results  that  have  been 
accomplished,  it  is  worthy  to  be  adopted  by  other  first- 
class  camera  clubs.  If  properly  conducted,  as  it  cer- 
tainly appears  to  be  in  Baltimore,  this  evening-class 
may  develop  into  a throughout-the-year  school,  while 
appreciably  increasing  the  membership  of  the  camera 
club  which  conducts  it. 

Of  course,  only  a camera  club  of  the  highest  standing, 
in  every  respect,  and  one  which  enjoys  the  unlimited 
confidence  of  the  public,  would  be  justified  to  form  and 
maintain  a school  of  instruction,  as  is  being  done  in 
Baltimore.  To  wish  to  perform  such  a public  service 
is,  indeed,  praiseworthy;  but  the  matter  should  be 
weighed  carefully  by  the  officials  of  a club,  and  not  be 
settled  impulsively  or  rashly.  To  act  otherwise 
might  easily  result  in  the  undoing  of  a perfectly  good 
camera  club.  W.  A.  F. 


Open  Criticism  of  Common  Faults 

Editors  of  Photo-Era: — It’s  only  by  following 
a thing  up,  persistently,  that  ultimate  success  is 
attained,  in  these  days  of  indifference.  I remember,  a 
number  of  years  ago,  that  Photo-Era  Magazine  waged 
a war  on  white  or  bright-colored  hair-ribbons.  Not 
until  then  did  I realise — and  so  did  many  others — 
what  a hideous,  offensive  and  distracting  object  such  an 
appendage  was  on  a child's  head.  Consequently,  no 
more  disfigurements  of  that  sort  appeared  in  your 
magazine,  after  that.  I also  noticed  their  decrease 
at  exhibitions;  so  your  crusade  did  widespread  good. 

Now  comes  your  helpful  criticism  of  the  moon  in 
landscapes  and  marines.  I never  noticed  before  how 
ridiculous  the  poor  helpless  moon  is  made  to  look  in 
photographs  by  amateurs,  who  never  stop  to  study  the 
matter.  In  photographing  a clock,  they  would  never 
think  of  having  the  dial  reversed  and  the  hand  pointing 
the  wrong  way.  No,  indeed!  But  they  frequently 
place  a quarter  moon  in  the  West  when  it  really  belongs 
in  the  East,  and  vice  versa!  Let  them  note  how 
correctly  W.  S.  Davis  has  introduced  the  moon  in  his 
beautiful  landscapes,  in  Photo-Era  for  December, 
1916.  It’s  an  object-lesson. 

J.  E.  Edwards. 


Softening  the  Blow 

“I  can’t  use  this  poem  of  yours,”  said  the  editor  of 
the  Clarion. 

“Why  not?”  asked  the  disappointed  village-poet. 

“Well — er — I haven’t  room  for  it.  But  I'll  tell  you 
what  I’ll  do,  as  long  as  you  handed  a year’s  subscrip- 
tion with  your  manuscript.  I'll  put  a little  notice  in 
our  personal  column  stating  that  you  have  written 
some  lines  in  which  you  show  a firm  grasp  of  spelling 
and  punctuation.” — Boston  Globe. 
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ON  THE  GROUNDGLASS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


Excitement  at  the  Pyro  Club 

The  last  meeting  at  the  Pyro  was  pepi'ul.  The 
interest  centered  about  the  new  studio-camera  to  be 
acquired  by  the  club.  Every  live  camera  club  I know 
of  has  a portrait-camera  for  the  use  of  members.  I 
see  that  the  Union  Camera  Club  of  Boston  is  going  to 
have  the  latest  and  best.  It  can  afford  to,  with  its 
large  membership.  Our  Club,  though  small  and  poor 
financially,  is  going  to  have  one,  too. 

Well,  as  I said,  our  meeting,  last  month,  was  truly 
pepful,  if  I may  say  so.  President  Wheeler  in  the  chair. 
Taylor,  with  his  prosperous  air,  told  of  a standard 
model  which  could  be  bought  for  $95.  net.  Downed — 
too  expensive.  Club  couldn't  afford  it.  Bank-cashier 
Williams,  with  a handful  of  catalogs,  got  up  to  tell 
about  a $115.  portrait-camera  with  a discount  of  ten 
per  cent,  offered  by  a dealer.  He  also  was  promptly 
discouraged.  Too  much  money!  Dugan  rose  up — had 
just  been  to  New  York  City  and  had  seen,  at  Wil- 
loughby’s, a standard  model,  8 x 10,  slightly  used  and 
in  perfect  order,  with  a 5 x 7 adjustable  back  and  one 
plateholder  for  seventy  dollars.  A wonderful  bargain. 
Reserved  for  us  for  three  days.  Interest  now  at 
maximum  and  everybody  excited.  Up  jumps  Blaisdell, 
sittings  in  view — “Peach  of  a girl — makes  your  eyes 
stick  out!"  Motion  carried  unanimously  and  treasurer 
ordered  to  send  cheque  at  once!  Jones  then  moved  to 
‘‘purchase  at  once  six  8 x 10  and  twelve  5x7  plate- 
holders  for — ” Suddenly  interrupted  by  Blaisdell. 
Excitement  increases.  “You’re  out  of  order!”  shouted 
the  chairman.  Blaisdell  reluctantly  subsided.  “Please 
finish  your  motion,  Mr.  Jones!  ” exclaimed  the  chair- 
man. Jones:  “I  move  that  we  purchase  at  once  six 
8x10  and  twelve  5x7  plateholders  at  an  approximate 
cost  of  $33.  “I  second — ” came  from  a member.  Up 
rose  Blaisdell,  “I  object — .”  “Sit  down!”  shouted  the 
chairman,  banging  the  table  with  his  gavel.  Blaisdell 
slowly  sat  down.  Chipman  got  up  and  suggested  that 
this  additional  expense  might  be  saved  to  the  Club,  if 
some  well-to-do  member  would  donate  the  holders. 
“Taylor,  Taylor!”  came  the  cry,  amid  wild  applause, 
from  the  majority.  Taylor  explained  that  he  had  spent 
some  money  on  his  personal  appearance;  still,  he  had 
been  hard  hit  recently;  but  that  he  would — here  Blais- 
dell bobbed  up  again;  but,  before  he  could  say  a word, 
the  chair  bawled:  “Sit  down,  you  are  out  of  order!” 
“But;  Mr.  Chairman — ” “Sit  down,  I say!”  shouted 
the  chairman,  at  the  same  time  flourishing  the  gavel. 
Blaisdell  sat  down  as  if  hit  with  a brick.  Turning  to 
Taylor,  the  chairman  apologised  and  asked  him  to 
finish.  “As  I was  saying,  I am  perfectly  willing  to  help 
the  Club,  which  is  poor.  I will  write  my  cheque  for  $33. 
to  pay  for  the  5x7  and  8 x 10  plateholders.”  With 
these  words  he  drew  out  his  cheque-book  and,  while 
filling  out  the  amount  in  favor  of  cash,  hearty  applause 
drowned  the  remarks  by  the  persistent  Blaisdell,  who 
was  admonished  by  the  glaring  chairman.  Handing 
the  cheque  to  the  secretary,  Taylor  was  the  recipient 
of  an  ovation.  Blaisdell  looked  peeved. 

Now  came  the  question  of  a camera-stand.  Carson 
offered  to  write  to  Willoughby,  having  seen  one  slightly 
used,  but  good  as  new  and  at  a fair  figure.  Blaisdell 


still  had  grit.  “Mr.  Chairman,  just  one  word,  please!” 
he  pleaded.  The  chair  told  him  not  to  interrupt  and 
that  he  could  talk  later.  Blaisdell  sat  down  hard  and 
then  was  seen  to  look  on  the  floor  for  a coat-button  that 
had  come  off  during  the  excitement.  After  much 
wrangling,  the  camera-stand  was  voted  and  ordered  to 
be  bought  at  a cost  not  exceeding  $30.  Excitement 
subsided  and  calm  prevailed.  Smiling  contentedly,  the 
chairman  turned  to  the  crestfallen  Blaisdell.  Slowly 
rising,  Blaisdell  remarked,  quite  nonchalantly,  “When 
you  shut  me  off,  so  many  times,  I merely  wanted  to  say 
that  I have  ten  5x7  and  four  8 x 10  plateholders,  in 
perfectly  good  order — ” The  chairman  turned  pale 
and  looked  troubled.  “What  price  will  you  make  on 
them  to  the  Club?”  he  said,  in  a husky  voice.  “Oh 
well”,  continued  Blaisdell,  “seeing  that  I don’t  need 
them,  I was  going  to  make  a present  of  them  to  the 
Club,  and  save  the  extra  expense.”  The  chairman  had 
ceased  to  be  interested.  He  had  dropped  in  a faint. 

T.  F.  J. 

An  Honest  Criticism 

Calling  with  a middle-aged  lady  at  the  

Camera  Club,  not  many  weeks  ago,  a fair  studio- 
proprietor  just  starting  in  business  asked  to  see  the 
president.  That  gentleman,  famous  for  his  photo- 
graphic knowledge  and  frank,  straightforward  manner, 
promptly  and  affably  appeared.  “How  can  I serve 
you,  my  good  lady?”  he  asked.  Taking  from  her 
satchel  a package  of  photographs,  mostly  portraits, 
the  young  business-woman  replied,  with  a bewitching 
smile,  “I’ve  heard  of  your  high  reputation  as  an 
expert,  Mr.  Faxon,  and  I want  to  ask  your  honest 
opinion  of  these  photographs.  Please  be  candid.” 

The  expert  looked  the  prints  over  rapidly,  not 
lingering  on  a single  one,  and  then  passed  them  back 
to  the  fair  one,  who  had  been  watching  him  quite 
anxiously.  “Well?”  she  ventured  to  remark.  “I’d 
rather  not  say,”  the  man  replied.  “But  I insist,” 
she  pleaded.  “They’re  all  right,  except  that  they 
lack — lack — ” “They  lack  what?  What  is  it  they 
lack?  Please  be  frank!”  she  exclaimed.  “Well, 
merit;  just  plain  merit!”  replied  the  brute.  Replacing 
the  prints  in  her  satchel,  the  misguided  studio- 
proprietor  remarked,  dolefully,  “Is  that  it?  And  I 
expected  a flattering  verdict.”  “But  you  insisted 
on  a perfectly  frank  and  honest  opinion.  Madam,” 
and  with  this  the  imperturbable  judge  accompanied 
the  ladies  to  the  elevator. 

After  the  callers  had  gone.  President  Faxon  was 
besieged  by  his  fellow-members  who  eagerly  plied 
him  with  questions;  and  all  they  could  get  out  of  him 
was,  with  increasing  emphasis,  “Rotten;  ROTTEN; 
ROTTEN!” 

The  Meaning  of  a Common  Expression 

I wonder  how  many  photo-salesmen,  whose  fa- 
vorite expression  of  pleasure  or  astonishment  is  “By 
George!”,  ever  realise  that,  every  time  they  utter  it, 
they  are  paying  a compliment  to  the  great  captain  of 
industry,  at  Rochester,  N.Y. 
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An  Important  Announcement 

Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Wilfred  A.  French 
Photo-Era  Magazine: 

Dear  Sir. — The  Royal  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain  is  holding  its  sixty-seventh  annual  exhibition 
in  September  and  October  of  this  year.  This  is  the 
most  representative  exhibition  of  photographic  work 
in  the  world,  and  the  section  sent  by  American  scientific 
men,  heretofore,  has  sufficiently  demonstrated  the 
place  held  by  this  country  in  applied  photography. 
It  is  very  desirable  that  American  scientific  photography 
should  be  equally  well  represented  in  1922;  and,  in 
order  to  enable  this  to  be  done  with  as  little  difficulty 
as  possible,  I have  arranged  to  collect  and  forward 
American  work  intended  for  the  scientific  section. 

This  work  should  consist  of  prints  showing  the  use 
of  photography  for  scientific  purposes  and  its  applica- 
tion to  spectroscopy,  astronomy,  radiography,  biology, 
etc.  Photographs  should  reach  me  not  later  than 
Thursday,  June  15.  They  should  be  mounted,  but  not 
framed. 

1 should  be  glad  if  any  worker  who  is  able  to  send 
photographs  will  communicate  with  me  as  soon  as 
possible  so  that  I may  arrange  for  the  receiving  and 
entry  of  the  exhibit. 

A.  J.  Newton. 

F.  J.  Mortimer — Advertising  Manager 

F.  .T.  Mortimer,  F.R.P.S.,  whose  magnificent 
pictorial  work  is  known  throughout  the  photographic 
world,  has  been  recently  appointed  advertising-manager 
of  The  Amateur  Photographer.  Mr.  Mortimer  will 
continue  as  art-editor  of  this  publication,  and  the  ex- 
perience he  has  gained  in  that  capacity  and  his  twenty 
years’  connection  with  the  photographic  press  and 
photographic  matters  in  general,  together  with  his  high 
reputation  as  a brilliant  photo-pictorialist,  will  enable 
him  to  discharge  his  new  duties  in  a manner  eminently 
satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  The  Editors  of  Photo- 
Era  Magazine  extend  to  him  their  best  wishes. 

The  Centenary  of  Photography 

The  first  photographs  deserving  the  name,  that  is  to 
say,  the  first  images  of  outdoor-scenes  obtained  by  means 
of  a camera  fitted  with  a lens,  and  of  a degree  of  per- 
manency such  that  subsequent  action  of  light  did  not 
affect  them,  are  certainly  the  images  on  metal,  glass 
and  paper  rendered  sensitive  with  bitumen  of  Judse 
which  were  obtained  by  J.  Nicephore  Niepce  in  the 
years  1822-1821,  subsequent  to  Niepce’s  earlier  experi- 
ments in  the  reproduction  of  engravings.  Following 
the  suggestion  made  some  months  ago  by  the  Rome 
Franqaise  de  Photographic,  says  L.  P.  Clerc  in  The 
British  Journal,  the  French  Photographic  Society,  in 
conjunction  with  various  professional  associations, 
has  formed  a committee  for  the  commemoration  of  the 
centenary  of  this  discovery,  and  has  fixed  the  year 


1921  as  the  most  appropriate  time  for  the  celebration. 
Provided  that  the  plans  which  are  now  being  made 
come  to  a successful  issue,  an  international  congress  of 
photography  and  an  international  exhibition  repre- 
senting the  historical,  artistic,  scientific,  industrial  and 
commercial  branches  of  photography  will  be  held  in 
Paris.  The  French  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the 
Academic  des  Beaux  Arts  have  already  signified  their 
patronage  of  this  programme,  and  other  official  support 
may  be  counted  upon.  The  difficulty  which  faces  the 
promoters  is  that  of  finding  a suitable  place  providing 
the  accommodation  which  such  an  exhibition  requires. 
As  soon  as  the  necessary  plans  have  been  made,  par- 
ticulars will  be  forthcoming  as  regards  the  congress. 
The  full  reports  issued  of  the  last  international  congress 
held  in  Brussels  in  1910,  and  published  almost  in  their 
entirety  in  The  British  Journal  are  sufficient  to  show  the 
importance  of  a gathering  of  this  kind.  A subsequent 
congress,  which  was  to  have  been  held  in  London  in 
1915,  in  conjunction  with  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society,  was  in  process  of  organisation  when  the  events 
of  July,  1911,  decided  otherwise.  The  French  organis- 
ing-committee  has  still  a lively  recollection  of  the  aid 
then  offered  in  Great  Britain,  and  hopes  to  receive  a 
like  support  when  the  plans  for  the  centenary  congress 
are  further  advanced. 

A Correction 

Any  one  who  passes  Boston  City  Hall,  at  School 
Street,  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  bronze  statues  of  two 
famous  Bostonians,  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Josiah 
Quincy.  The  latter  was  the  second  mayor  of  Boston, 
1823-28.  It  was  in  his  honor  that  Quincy  Market 
(pictured  in  the  March  issue  of  Photo-Era  Magazine) 
was  named.  He  was  succeeded  by  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr., 
as  mayor  of  Boston,  1810-48.  Later,  the  third  Josiah 
Quincy,  also  a mayor  of  Boston,  filled  that  office  from 
1896-99.  This  fact,  about  the  first  Mayor  Quincy, 
was  stated  clearly  by  the  Editor  in  “Our  Illustrations”; 
but  a well-meaning,  conscientious  soul  at  the  printer’s, 
thinking  that  a mayor  of  Quincy  was  meant,  promptly 
inserted  the  preposition  “of”  and  thus  changed  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase,  which  should  read:  “It  (Quincy 
Market)  is  named  after  the  first  Mayor  Quincy”,  who, 
as  already  stated,  was  the  second  mayor  of  Boston. 

Mr.  J.  Herbert  Saunders 

The  first  prize  in  the  Senior  Class  of  the  Kodak  com- 
petition for  December  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  Herbert 
Saunders;  and  when  we  point  out  that  up  to  the  moment 
of  writing  he  has  taken  over  eight  hundred  awards  for 
photographs  in  exhibitions  and  competitions,  it  will  be 
seen  that  he  is  hardly  a novice  in  such  contests.  At 
intervals,  for  many  years  past,  says  The  Amateur 
Photographer,  in  “A  Photographic  Who's  Who,”  his 
work  has  been  illustrated  in  our  pages;  and  the  perti- 
nacity with  which  he  has  entered,  demonstrates  how 
alive  he  is  to  the  advantages  obtained  from  such  com- 
petitions, which  not  only  stimulate  a regular  output  of 
finished  work,  but  also  provide  the  competitor  with 
the  help  of  individual  criticism.  Mr.  Saunders  advises 
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every  photographer  to  make  a point  of  doing  three 
things:  (1)  To  read  a photo-magazine;  (2)  to  join  a 
local  photographic  society;  and  (3)  to  join  a good 
postal  club.  He  himself  is  a member  of  the  Leeds 
Photographic  Society,  serves  on  the  committee  of  the 
club,  and  was  one  of  the  twelve  members  who,  last 
summer,  won  the  Challenge  Trophy  of  the  Yorkshire 
Photographic  Union.  In  printing-processes,  he  has  a 
preference  for  bromide  paper,  and  favors  the  use  of 
soft-focus  lenses — both  for  making  the  negatives  and  for 
subsequent  enlarging. 


To  Our  Contributors 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  excellent  pictorial  and 
literary  contributions  that  our  friends  have  sent  us, 
it  is  virtually  impossible  to  publish  all  as  promptly  as 
we  should  like  to  do.  Each  issue  of  the  magazine  must 
needs  be  limited  in  the  number  of  pages  that  are  avail- 
able for  articles  and  illustrations.  We  have  many 
“good  things”  that  we  shall  publish  as  soon  as  space 
will  permit.  In  the  meantime,  we  thank  our  contrib- 
utors and  ask  that  they  co-operate  by  being  patient. 
We  are  trying  to  do  our  best  in  fairness  to  all  concerned 

A.  H.  Beardsley, 

Publisher. 

Honors  for  Dr.  J.  B.  Pardoe 

Dr.  J.  B.  Pardoe,  who  will  be  remembered  pleas- 
antly by  all  our  readers  on  account  of  his  well-written 
and  fully  illustrated  article  “In  Nature’s  Studio”, 
published  in  Photo-Era  Magazine,  July,  1920,  again 
favors  lovers  of  animal-photography  with  a helpful  and 
interesting  story  on  the  same  subject  in  this  issue. 
From  the  accompanying  illustrations,  it  will  be  seen 
that  Dr.  Pardoe  is  an  expert  technician,  and  he  believes 
that  photographs  to  be  studied  from  a scientific  view- 
point should  not  neglect  to  record  detail  and  important 
characteristics  of  the  subjects  described. 

On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Pardoe  is  versatile  in  the  use 
of  the  camera  and  is  responsive  to  the  requirements  of 
pictorial  photography.  These  qualifications  have  been 
recognised  to  the  extent  that  he  is  a member  of  a 
Camera  Club  of  New  York,  the  Newark  Camera  Club, 
and  the  Pictorial  Photographers  of  America. 

In  a recent  Eastman  contest,  Dr.  Pardoe  won  second 
prize;  third  prize  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  Com- 
petition, and  several  in  the  Newark  Camera  Club.  A 
niunber  of  his  nature-studies  are  exhibited  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Salon.  Dr.  Pardoe  has  also  won  a first- 
prize  medal  in  a western  exhibition,  and  blue  ribbons 
by  the  score.  But,  above  all,  he  appears  to  prize  the 
Photo-Er.a  silver-cup  which  he  won  several  years  ago. 
Dr.  Pardoe  is  a D.D.S.  and  very  busy  in  this  profession; 
yet  he  finds  the  maximum  recreation,  diversion,  rest 
and  satisfaction  in  his  paramount  hobby — photography. 

To  Users  of  Graf  Lenses 

We  are  informed  that  the  Graf  Optical  Company, 
South  Bend,  Indiana,  is  to  hold  a competition  for  the 
best  pictures  made  with  a Graf  lens.  Prizes  are  to  be 
awarded  as  follows:  First  Prize,  $100.;  second,  $50.; 
third,  $25.;  fourth,  $10.;  fifth,  $10.;  sixth,  $10.;  and 
six  Honorable  Mentions — each  a subscription  to  any 
photographic  magazine.  Further  particulars  may  be 
obtained  from  the  manufacturer,  John  Wallace  Gillies, 
Eastern  representative,  80  West  40th  Street,  New  York 
City,  or  from  Eugene  Hutchinson,  Chicago  representa- 
tive, 410  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 


American  Pictorial  Portraiture 
at  Photographic  Fair,  London,  England 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Brookes, 
editor  of  The  Photographic  Dealer,  a Photographic 
Fair  has  been  organised  to  be  held  at  Horticultural 
Hall,  Westminstei,  London,  May  1 to  0,  1922,  inclusive. 
In  addition  to  the  trade  exhibition  and  congress,  there 
will  be  a new  departure  in  the  form  of  an  exhibition 
devoted  entirely  to  American  Pictorial  Portraiture. 
The  British  Journal  says,  “The  collection,  which  is 
expected  to  number  several  hundred  prints,  will  be 
arranged  in  the  lecture-hall.  American  professionals 
have  deservedly  a reputation  for  originality  and  variety 
of  style,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  an  exhibition 
of  more  than  ordinary  interest  will  be  brought  together. 
The  exhibition  will  be  open  to  all  visitors  to  the  Fair, 
and,  if  recent  public  and  private  correspondence  which 
has  reached  us  is  any  criterion,  the  Fair  itself  will  be 
attended  as  largely  as  hitherto  by  professional  portrait 
photographers  in  London  and  the  Provinces.” 


THIRTY-GUINEA  SILVER-CUP 


Mr.  William  Crooke  of  Edinburgh,  the  distinguished 
photographic  artist,  whose  reputation  is  world-wide, 
will  act  as  judge.  A beautiful  Silver  Georgian  Cup, 
as  illustrated,  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  group  hung 
of  not  more  than  six  pictures.  Entry-forms  and  further 
particulars  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  Photo-Era 
Magazine.  The  cordial  invitation  extended  to  Ameri- 
can professional  photographers  by  our  British  friends 
deserves  an  immediate  and  hearty  response  from  every 
part  of  the  United  States.  The  opportunity  is  great. 
Let  us  make  the  most  of  it  and  send  the  very  best  that 
we  have. 

Bangor  Society  of  Art 

The  Tenth  Annual  Exhibition  of  Photography  of  the 
Bangor  Society  of  Art  will  be  held  May  1 to  20,  inclu- 
sive. Information  and  entry  blanks  may  be  obtained 
by  addressing  Bangor  Society  of  Art,  Bangor,  Maine. 
We  are  confident  that  many  of  our  readers  will  be  glad 
to  send  prints. 
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Pictorial  Photographers  of  America 

The  February  meeting  of  the  P.P.A.  was  held  at  the 
society’s  rooms  at  the  Art  Center,  65  E.  56th  Street, 
New  York,  on  February  6.  The  evening  was  devoted 
to  portraiture  and  genre.  Mr.  Pirie  MacDonald  gave 
us  a very  instructive  talk  on  portraiture.  The  speaker 
dwelt  upon  the  human  side  of  the  subject  and  held  his 
large  audience  spell-bound  for  half  an  hour  as  they 
listened  to  his  eloquent  address.  Truly,  we  were  very 
fortunate  to  obtain  Mr.  MacDonald  to  make  the 
address  of  the  evening.  The  exhibit  was  unusually 
large;  many  fine  examples  of  portraiture  and  genre 
were  displayed  upon  the  walls. 

T.  W.  Kilmer. 

One  of  Many 

Littleton,  N.H. 

February  8,  1922. 

Publisher  of  Photo-Era  Magazine: 

Have  just  received  my  copy  of  Photo-Era  Maga- 
zine and  1 would  like  to  congratulate  you  on  this  issue. 
The  article  “Winter-Trips  Among  the  White  Moun- 
tains” is  well  worth  reading.  I have  always  wondered 
how  the  Flume  would  look  in  the  winter;  and,  after 
reading  the  article  and  seeing  the  wonderful  pictures 
that  accompany  it.  I am  more  than  anxious  to  make  a 
similar  trip. 

Another  fine  article  that  you  give  the  readers  of 
Photo-Era  Magazine  is  the  “London  Letter”,  by 
Carine  and  Will  Cadby.  I always  turn  to  that  first. 
There  is  something  about  it  that  makes  anyone  read  it 
more  than  once.  Let  us  hope  that  they  will  continue 
to  write  their  monthly  letter  indefinitely. 

Summing  everything  up,  the  Photo-Era  Magazine 
with  the  fine  printing  and  quality  of  paper  is  hard  to 
equal.  Any  one  receiving  it  for  a Christmas  gift  may 
well  feel  that  they  have  got  the  best  that  could  be 
given. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Rufus  M.  Eastman. 

Fortieth  Annual  Convention  of  P.  A.  of  A. 

It  will  interest  many  of  our  readers  to  know  that  the 
Fortieth  Annual  (International)  Convention,  Photog- 
raphers’ Association  of  America,  will  be  held  at  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  May  1 to  6,  1922. 


American  Photography  Competition 

In  the  Second  Annual  Competition,  held  by  Ameri- 
can Photography,  the  following  awards  were  made  by  a 
jury  composed  of  F.  It.  Fraprie  and  Arthur  Hammond, 
editors  of  American  Photography,  and  II.  R.  Turner, 
president  of  the  Union  Camera  Club  of  Boston: 

First  prize — John  M.  Whitehead;  second  prize — 
Raymond  E.  Hanson;  third  prize — Geo.  F.  Prior; 
fourth  prize — Wayne  Albee. 

Ten  fifth  prizes — P.  D.  Anderson,  Alfred  Brinkler, 
C.  A.  Eaton,  W.  Eide,  J.  F.  Graether,  Johannes  Krone, 
.1.  Petroeelli,  Miss  M.  Shelley,  H.  Y.  Summons,  and 
Lionel  Wood,  F.R.P.S. 

Ninety  Honorable  Mentions  were  distributed  among 
workers  in  the  LTnited  States,  Canada,  Great  Britain, 
Norway,  Switzerland,  Italy  and  Australia. 

These  pictures  will  be  shown  in  the  State  College, 
Pa.,  in  April;  Wilkes-Barre  Camera  Club,  April— 
May;  Worcester  Art  Museum,  May,  and  Union 
Camera  Club  of  Boston,  October. 


Well-Merited  Success 

There  are  many  excellent  exposure-meters  on  the 
market  and  each,  when  used  intelligently  according  to 
instructions,  is  a distinct  help  to  the  amateur  or  profes- 
sional photographer.  Some  meters  are  more  elaborate 
than  others  and  are  designed  for  a great  variety  of 
uses.  In  the  Milner  Light  Gauge  we  have  a simple 
little  device  that  makes  no  greater  claim  than  to  serve 
the  average  camerist  in  his  outdoor-pictures  only:  and 
this  is  done  unusually  well.  We  have  tried  it  ourselves 
and  are  pleased  to  add  that  we  know  of  many  experts 
who  approve  it  heartily  for  exactly  what  it  is  intended 
to  do.  We  are  informed  that  Lizars’  of  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land, are  to  become  agents  for  the  British  Isles  after 
careful  tests  of  the  Milner  Light  Gauge. 

Review  of  Pittsburgh  Salon  in  May  Issue 

Unless  unforeseen  conditions  prevent,  the  May 
issue  of  Photo-Era  Magazine  will  contain  an  illus- 
trated review  of  the  Pittsburgh  Salon,  1922,  written  by 
W.  LI.  Porterfield,  the  well-known  pictorialist.  Orders 
should  be  placed  now  with  dealers  to  ensure  receiving 
a copy.  Each  year  this  well- written,  illustrated  review 
is  anticipated  to  an  increasing  extent  by  those  who  are 
truly  interested  in  photographic  progress  in  the  United 
States. 

For  the  Photographic  Connoisseur 

Although  it  is  the  person  behind  the  camera  or  lens 
in  photography  that  controls  the  failure  or  success  of 
picture-making,  nevertheless  there  is  a distinct  pleas- 
ure in  the  ownership  of  an  equipment  that,  in  point  of 
workmanship  and  service,  is  known  to  be  truly  high- 
grade  throughout.  In  the  camera-and-lens  world  there 
are  aristocrats — equipments  that  may  be  higher  in 
price  than  others  but  likewise  higher  in  quality  and 
service.  The  latest  issue  of  catalogs  that  describe  lea 
Cameras  and  Carl  Zeiss  lenses  will  make  very  interest- 
ing reading  to  the  photographic  connoisseur — the 
amateur  or  professional  who  knows  all  about  cameras 
and  lenses.  He  is  in  a position  to  appraise  at  their  true 
value  the  photographic  equipments  described  in  detail 
in  these  new  catalogs  which  may  be  obtained  from 
Harold  M.  Bennett,  U.S.  Agent,  1.53  West  23rd  Street, 
New  York  City. 

Desensitising  an  Oxidation  Process 

As  yet  the  action  of  safranin  in  desensitising  silver- 
bromide  plates  cannot  be  explained  theoretically,  says 
Ltippo-Cramer  in  Photographische  Rundschau.  Experi- 
ments recently  made  have  shown  that,  contrary  to  the 
view  heretofore  held,  the  desensitising  is  to  be  attributed 
to  an  oxidising  effect  of  the  safranin  in  the  presence  of 
light.  The  latent  image  may  even  be  bleached  out 
in  the  presence  of  certain  desensitising  dyes!  In  this 
way  reversed  pictures  are  obtained  on  plates  that  have 
been  previously  exposed  diffusely  which  indicate  a 
strong  orthochromatism.  It  is  also  a very  interesting 
fact  that,  after  converting  a diffusely  exposed  silver- 
bromide  diapositive  into  silver-iodide  and  then  coloring 
with  safranin  in  the  light,  an  excellent  bleached-out 
picture  will  be  had,  which  shows  an  extraordinary  color- 
sensitiveness of  the  silver-iodide.  This  optical  sensitis- 
ing of  the  silver-iodide,  which  is  brought  about  by  the 
reversing  of  the  normal  process  of  exposure,  is  all  the 
more  striking  because  never  before  has  the  color- 
sensitising  of  silver-iodide  worth  mentioning  been 
obtained.  The  entire  process  is  most  interesting. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 


J.  W. — An  old-time  photo-equipment,  in- 
cluding cameras  and  lenses,  although  of  the  highest 
standard  thirty  years  ago,  is  still  capable  of  doing  good 
service,  if  one  does  not  mind  a little  extra  bulk.  To 
sell  them  most  profitably,  you  should  advertise  them  at 
a reasonably  low  price.  If  you  are  a member  of  a 
camera  club,  you  might  place  a notice  on  the  club’s 
bulletin-board  drawing  attention  to  a “bargain”,  or 
bring  the  matter  up  at  a full  meeting  of  the  club. 

M.  P. — A “high-grade”  lens  is  one  that  is 
usually  an  anastigmat.  There  are  many  good 
rapid  rectilinear  and  meniscus-achromatic  lenses  that 
are  supplied  on  cameras  of  moderate  price;  but  a so- 
called  “high-grade”  lens  is  generally  understood  to  be 
an  anastigmat.  Your  Goerz  Dagor  and  Wollensak 
Velostigmat  are  certainly  high-grade  lenses  and  you 
have  every  reason  to  consider  them  as  such. 

A.  R.  D. — In  enlarging,  the  further  away  you 
place  the  enlarging-camera  from  the  easel,  the  longer 
ihe  exposure  must  be.  It  is  merely  a question  of  the 
distance  that  the  light  must  travel  to  reach  to  the  sensi- 
tive paper  on  the  easel.  A little  experimenting  will 
help  you  to  determine  the  best  exposure  to  give  for 
enlargements  from  5x7  up  to  14  x 17.  However,  if 
you  increase  the  power  of  the  light  you  will  have  to 
make  up  a new  table  of  exposures. 

M.  B.  C. — Making  pictures  in  zero  weather 
does  not  appear  to  injure  either  the  shutter  or  the  lens. 
During  the  past  winter  we  have  made  pictures  when  the 
thermometer  registered  eighteen  below  zero  and  the 
results  were  entirely  satisfactory.  If  there  was  any 
variation  in  the  shutter-speed  it  was  not  apparent  so 
far  as  the  exposure  was  concerned.  On  occasion  a 
valve-shutter  might  show  variation;  but  a gear-shutter 
should  not.  At  least,  the  one  we  were  using  did  not. 

D.  S.  W. — The  use  of  double-weight  bromide- 
paper  is  to  be  recommended  as  there  is  less  tendency 
to  curl  than  with  single  weight.  Also,  it  is  more  easily 
handled  on  the  easel  and  through  all  subsequent  opera- 
tions of  developing  and  fixing. 

W.  II.  C. — To  make  good  lantern-slides  is  an 
art  in  itself.  However,  if  you  are  able  to  make  a 
good  print,  you  should  be  able,  with  practice,  to  make 
lantern-slides.  Great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  scratch 
the  sensitive  emulsion  on  the  lantern-plate  from  the 
time  it  is  taken  out  of  its  box  to  the  iime  when  it  is 
safely  bound  and  protected  by  its  cover-glass.  Also, 
at  first,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  avoid  errors  in  exposure 
and  in  developing.  A slight  variation  will  affect  the 
density  of  the  slide  and  its  brilliancy  on  the  screen.  It 
is  best  to  follow  exactly  the  instructions  that  accompany 
the  lantern-plates;  and,  no  doubt,  with  a little  experi- 
menting you  will  be  able  to  make  satisfactory  slides. 

W.  H.  C. — Ruby  electric  lamps  for  the  dark- 
room, sold  by  reliable  photo-dealers,  may  be  used 
safely  provided  that  the  plate  or  film  is  not  held  too 
long  or  too  near  the  lamp.  These  lamps  are  very  con- 
venient as  they  may  be  inserted  into  the  regular  electric 
light  fixture  and  the  entire  room  be  more  brightly  illu- 
minated than  with  the  usual  darkroom-lamp  placed  in 
some  corner.  It  is  well  to  test  out  the  ruby  lamp  before 
taking  any  chances;  but  usually  they  are  “safe”  for  all 
ordinary  darkroom-work. 


1).  C.  F. — The  word  “journal,”  according  to 
Webster,  is:  “a  daily  newspaper;  hence,  a periodical; 
magazine.”  Therefore,  it  is  a question  of  taste,  whether 
or  not  the  word  “journal”  should  be  applied  to  a pub- 
lication issued  monthly  or  weekly,  instead  of  daily. 
In  the  case  of  the  British  Journal  of  Photography,  the 
publishers  and  editors  no  doubt  appreciate  the  full 
meaning  of  the  word  “journal”;  but  they  would  not  be 
justified,  after  the  long  and  brilliant  history  of  that 
publication,  to  change  its  title  at  this  late  date.  Cer- 
tainly, every  reader  of  the  oldest  and  foremost  photo- 
graphic periodical  printed  in  the  English  language  would 
be  willing  to  make  an  exception  in  their  favor  as  to  the 
use  of  the  word  “journal.” 

K.  Y. — One  way  to  mount  pictures  with  paste 
is  to  obtain  a large  piece  of  plate-glass,  collect  the  prints 
from  the  wash-water  and  place  them  face  down  on 
the  glass — one  on  top  of  the  other.  Then  apply  the 
paste  to  the  topmost  print  with  a large  brush — being 
careful  to  cover  all  corners  thoroughly — lift  the  print 
from  the  pile  and  mount  it.  Continue  to  do  this  until 
the  last  print  is  reached.  If  the  pile  is  not  moved  the 
paste  will  not  reach  the  picture-side  of  the  prints.  The 
advantages  of  Nobuc,  the  new  non-curling,  waterproof, 
stainless  adhesive,  are  worth  your  consideration. 

O.  C.  M. — Horizontal  scratches  on  roll-film 
negatives  are  sometimes  caused  by  trying  to  twist 
the  paper  more  tightly  around  the  spool  after  remov- 
ing it  from  the  camera.  If,  in  addition,  small  particles 
of  emulsion  become  loosened  during  the  operation  of 
twisting,  they  are  apt  to  tear  long,  deep  gashes  in  the 
celluloid  base  of  the  film.  Such  abrasions  cannot  be  re- 
moved satisfactorily  by  retouching.  Whenever  possible, 
use  a roll-film  camera  that  is  equipped  with  some  form 
of  tension  spool-holder.  This  device  prevents  the  film 
from  rolling  faster  than  the  winding-key  is  turned. 
In  any  event,  it  is  far  better  to  wrap  up  a loosely 
wound  roll  in  heavy  manilla  paper  than  to  try  to  twist 
the  black  paper  more  tightly  around  the  film.  Atten- 
tion to  this  matter  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

C.  H.  K. — We  think  that  the  picture  of  the 
actor  shaking  hands  with  himself  was  made  by 
the  usual  method  of  double  exposure  as  follows: 

Each  side  of  the  picture  was  exposed  in  turn;  the 
first  half  of  the  picture  being  made  of  the  actor  shaking 
hands  with  another  person,  the  arm  being  cut  possibly  at 
the  coat  sleeve,  which  is  backed  up  with  a background 
of  approximately  the  same  color  as  the  material  of  the 
coat.  The  second  exposure  was  made  with  the  actor, 
of  course,  assuming  the  same  position  as  the  second 
individual  as  seen  in  the  first  picture. 

The  picture  referred  to  in  the  newspaper-clipping 
where  an  actor  stands  behind  his  own  back  was  prob- 
ably made  in  a similar  way  aided  by  an  accomplice. 

M.  E.  P. — Claude  Lorraine  Glass  has  been  used 
by  painters  to  show  a reduced  view  of  a landscape 
with  subdued  tints.  It  is  made  of  a plate  of  black 
glass  with  one  side  ground  to  a convex  figure.  As  ap- 
plied to  photography,  it  is  of  more  interest  to  landscape- 
photographers  than  to  the  average  worker.  In  this 
same  connection  may  be  mentioned  black  glass 
which  is  deeply  colored  with  manganese  and  iron.  This 
has  been  used  as  a reflector  in  photographing  clouds. 


BOOK-REVIEWS 

Books  reviewed  in  this  magazine,  or  any  others  our 
readers  may  desire,  will  be  furnished  by  ns  at  the  lowest 
market-prices.  Send  for  our  list  of  approved  books. 


Photographic  Amusements.  Including  a Description 
of  a Number  of  Novel  Effects  Obtainable  with  the 
Camera.  By  Walter  E.  Woodbury.  Ninth  Edition. 
Revised  and  Enlarged  by  Frank  R.  Fraprie,  S.M., 
F.R.P.S.  128  pages.  100  illustrations.  Cloth,  $1.50. 
Boston,  U.S.A.  American  Photographic  Publishing 
Company,  1022. 

Although  the  science  and  art  of  photography  is  a 
serious  study  to  those  who  would  succeed  in  it,  there 
are  times  when  a welcome  change  is  obtained  by  per- 
forming certain  experiments  and  tricks  with  the  camera. 
Even  as  in  electricity,  so  in  photography,  there  is  much 
of  practical  value  to  be  learned.  In  the  ninth  edition 
of  Woodbury’s  well-known  book  the  amateur  and  pro- 
fessional photographer  will  find  directions  to  produce 
many  interesting,  if  not  startling,  photographs.  As 
the  book  is  not  intended  as  an  instruction-book,  the 
reader  should  be  conversant  with  ordinary  photographic 
processes  and  be  able  to  make  a good  negative  or  print. 
Among  the  fifty-six  “amusements”  described  may  be 
mentioned:  The  Mirror  and  the  Camera;  Magic- 
Photographs;  Spirit  Photography;  Silhouettes;  Photo- 
graphing the  Invisible;  Caricature  Photographs;  Photo- 
graphs Without  Light;  Moonlight-Effects;  Photograph- 
ing Snow-  and  Ice-Crystals;  Freak  Pictures  by  Succes- 
sive Exposures;  Composite  Photography;  Telephoto- 
Pictures;  Lightning-Photographs;  Photographing  Fire- 
works; Double  Exposures;  The  Two-Headed  Man, 
and  Photographs  on  Apples  and  Eggs.  The  book  is 
well-printed,  illustrated  and  neatly  bound  in  red  cloth 
with  gold  lettering.  Copies  may  be  obtained  from 
Photo-Era  Magazine,  Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire. 

For  Nature-Lovers 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  business-depression,  the 
wave  of  crime,  anti-American  propaganda,  decrease  of 
culture  or  increase  of  bad  manners — all  of  which  are 
not  permanent  features  of  our  natural  life — the  exercise 
of  outdoor-sports  and  the  love  of  nature  with  its  pre- 
cious animal-life  continue  to  be  sources  of  health  and 
happiness,  uplift  and  kindness. 

But  it  is  the  interest  in  birds  and  flowers  that  forms 
a source  of  pleasure  and  profit  and  makes  the  stronger 
appeal  to  the  camerist.  Spring  in  the  fullness  of  its 
glory  is  without  and  waiting  for  you.  Up  and  away, 
ye  eamerists! 

Now,  a very  desirable  preparation  for  the  photog- 
raphy of  nature-subjects  is  the  study  of  the  Pocket 
Nature  Library;  published  by  Doubleday,  Page  & Co., 
which  consists  of  four  pocket-manuals  (3^  x 554") 
bound  in  flexible  covers,  as  follows:  The  Bird  Guide — 
and  birds  east  of  the  Rockies,  by  Chester  A.  Reed; 
The  Butterfly  Guide — the  commoner  species  found  in 
the  LTnited  States  and  Canada,  by  W.  J.  Holland;  The 
Flower-Guide — wild-flowers  east  of  the  Rockies,  by 
Chester  A.  Reed;  and  The  Tree  Guide — trees  east  of  the 
Rockies,  by  Julia  Ellen  Rogers. 


Each  of  these  small  volumes  is  filled  with  correctly 
colored  illustrations,  and  accompanying  descriptions, 
for  the  ready  identification  of  a bird,  flower,  tree  or 
butterfly  of  interest  to  the  beholder.  The  price  of  each 
volume  is  net,  $1.00,  in  cloth;  and  net  $1.25,  in  full 
limp  leather,  the  four,  boxed,  constituting  the  Pocket 
Nature  Library,  sold  singly  or  as  a complete  set.  Orders 
received  and  filled  promptly  by  Photo-Era  Maga- 
zine, Wolfeboro,  N.H.,  U.S.A. 


Books  on  Bird -Photography 

The  following  standard  works  (out  of  print)  on  the 
best  practical  methods  of  photographing  wild  birds, 
are  offered  at  less  than  present  retail-prices: 

“Photography  for  the  Sportsman-Natural- 
ist”, by  L.  W.  Brownell,  311  pages,  130  photo- 
illustrations, $3.00  (wght.,  2f4  lbs.);  “Through 
Birdland  Byways  with  Pen  and  Camera”,  by 
Oliver  G.  Pike,  F.Z.S.,  E.R.P.S.,  212  pages,  with  50 
full-page  photographs  by  the  author,  $2.50,  wght., 
I1. 2 lbs.;  “Wild  Bird  Guests — How  to  entertain 
them”,  by  Ernest  Harold  Baynes,  326  pages,  50 
photographs,  $2.00,  wght.,  lh£  lbs. 

When  ordering,  please  add  postage  according  to 
weight  and  zone,  and  the  books  (brand-new  copies) 
will  be  mailed  promptly  by  parcel-post.  Address: 
H.  N.  French,  care  of  Photo-Era  Magazine,  Wolfe- 
boro, N.II. 

Spanish  Photo-Journal 

Those  who  are  sticklers  for  Spanish,  as  she  is  written 
in  Spain,  may  be  interested  in  the  Criterium — Revista 
Mensual  De  Arte  Fotografico  (monthly  review  of  the 
photographic  art)  edited  by  M.  Huertas,  Apartado 
329,  Barcelona.  The  size  of  the  journal  is  7 Yi  x 10 ff” 
and  contains,  besides  practical  articles,  several  beautiful 
inserts  on  coated-paper,  and  a suitable  number  of 
advertisements  of  European  photo-products.  Sub- 
scription price,  18  pesetas  a year.  This  is  the  tenth 
year  of  Criterium,  which  appears  to  be  the  house-organ 
of  M.  Huertas,  a photo-dealer. 

Camera  Club  Bulletins 

The  View-Finder,  The  Exposure,  and  the  Ground- 
Class,  monthly  bulletins  published,  respectively,  by 
the  California  Camera  Club,  the  Chicago  Camera  Club, 
and  the  Newark  Camera  Club,  are  competing  with 
each  other  for  superiority.  The  last  of  the  three,  cer- 
tainly, is  a live  wire.  For  enterprise,  breeziness,  cooper- 
ation and  helpfulness,  the  bulletin  of  the  Newark  work- 
ers merits  high  praise.  The  concluding  line  of  the 
February  issue,  “It  is  better  to  be  a tail-light  than  never 
to  shine  at  all,”  is  pertinent  and  timely. 


George  W.  French  Becomes  a Professional 

We  knew  all  along  that  George  W.  French  would  soon 
come  into  his  own.  Although  his  landscapes,  outdoor 
figures  and  groups  excel  in  composition,  expression  and 
technique,  it  is  in  at-home  portraiture  and  indoor- 
genres  that  he  appears  at  his  best.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
astonishing  that,  without  becoming  even  a semi- 
professional,  he  has  associated  himself  with  the  Gustave 
Walters  Studio  of  Newark,  N.J.,  one  of  the  higher- 
class  portrait-studios  of  the  city,  where  he  will  take  up 
at-home  portraiture  and  the  commercial  part  of  the 
business.  May  good  fortune  attend  him! 
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There  has  been  rather  a boom  of  photographic 
activities  of  various  kinds  in  London  lately.  Three 
photographic  exhibitions,  and  a new  film  with  well- 
known  society  leaders  in  the  chief  roles. 

Mr.  E.  O.  Hoppe  has  had  a great  success  with  his 
exhibition  of  photographs  at  the  Goupil  Gallery.  It 
was  divided  into  five  sections:  1.  Portraits  of  Men  and 
Women  of  To-day,  2.  Literary  Portraits,  3.  The  Soul 
of  Gotham,  4.  Human  Documents,  5 Lyrical  Land- 
scapes. 

On  one  bit  of  wall-space,  Mr.  Hoppe  has  made  an 
amusing  comparison  between  the  types  of  New  York 
and  London  portraits.  This  has  been  much  commented 
on  by  the  critics,  who  claim  to  see  a great  psychological 
revelation  in  the  two  types.  Perhaps,  our  imaginations 
are  a little  inert  and  frozen  with  our  arctic  spell  of 
weather;  but  we  must  confess  we  did  not  perceive  any 
such  great  difference  between  the  types.  All  the  vivid- 
ness and  brilliancy  did  not  seem  entirely  confined  to  the 
American  section,  nor  all  the  reserve  to  the  English. 
British  expressions,  we  are  told,  gave  nothing  away  and 
were  compared  to  houses  with  blinds  drawn  down; 
but  it  seemed  to  us  many  of  them  revealed  quite  as 
much  character  as  the  brainy  alert  New  Yorkers,  who, 
on  their  side,  often  betrayed  a good  deal  of  English 
restraint  and  reserve. 

Mr.  Galsworthy,  who  has  written  the  foreword  to 
the  catalog,  calls  attention  to  these  two  distinct  types 
in  a very  interesting  manner;  but  then  this  writer  is  a 
penetrating  and  literary  psychologist. 

We  are  glad  of  Mr.  Hoppe’s  success.  It  will  show 
him  he  has  not  been  forgotten  in  London  while  he  has 
been  away  two  years  working  in  America,  in  the  old 
days.  He  fought  a winning  battle  with  our  illustrated 
press,  and  his  victory  has  rendered  photography  a 
service.  His  portraits  are  always  good  work— rfilled  with 
individuality  and  distinction.  Their  standard  may 
vary;  but  he  cannot  do  anything  poor  or  cheap,  and 
one  can  always  recognise  at  once  his  work,  in  papers 
and  magazines.  Now,  we  know  how  the  press  craves 
for  the  sensational  and  the  popular;  and,  unfortunately, 
it  gets  it.  even  from  those  photographers  who  began 
with  high  aims  and  promise.  But,  probably,  when  the 
“Art”  editor  told  Mr.  Hoppe  that  his  work  required 
more  “punch”,  Mr.  Hoppe  smiled  his  pale,  sad  smile, 
and  just  went  on  his  own  way;  and  now,  the  papers 
are  only  too  glad  to  get  his  work,  “punch”  or  no 
“punch”,  and  pay  their  very  highest  reproduction-fee 
for  it. 

Mr.  Walter  Stoneman’s  portrait-exhibition  at  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society’s  Gallery  was  also  well 
attended;  but,  of  course,  it  did  not  attract  the  general 
public  as  much  as  Mr.  Hoppe's.  Mr.  Stoneman  has 
also  had  the  opportunity  of  photographing  important 
people:  princes,  prime  ministers,  generals  and  bishops, 
to  say  nothing  of  all  the  literary  folk.  Lord  Allenby’s 
portrait  was  perhaps  the  best  of  the  men’s.  Evidently 
in  this  case  the  camera  did  not  act  as  a refrigerator,  as 
Mr.  Stoneman  contends  it  does,  and  in  view  of  the 
Egyptian  crisis  it  was  the  most  interesting. 

“The  Glorious  Adventure”,  a new  film-drama,  has 
been  much  heralded.  It  is  given  at  the  Covent  Garden 
Opera  House  and  is  attracting  big  audiences.  The 
heroine  of  the  play  is  a beauty  of  the  Court  of  King 


Charles  II,  a Lady  Beatrice  Fair,  who  went  through  a 
marriage  ceremony  with  a prisoner,  believing  it  to  be 
merely  a formality.  But  the  great  fire  of  London  re- 
leases prisoners,  and  her  husband  comes  to  claim  her. 
The  latter  half  of  the  film  is  by  far  the  better  and  more 
interesting,  and  some  of  the  grouping  and  composition, 
and  also  the  acting,  were  really  fine.  The  Glorious 
Advertisement  for  this  film-play  is  that  the  part  of  the 
heroine  was  taken  by  Lady  Diana  Duff-Cooper,  with 
whose  photograph  in  the  press  we  are  all  more  than 
familiar.  Other  society  people  took  part  in  the  drama, 
but  no  press  stars. 

This  is  the  first  picture-play  to  be  made  in  natural 
colors  by  the  Prizma  process  of  color-photography  and 
was  on  this  account  very  interesting.  Naturally,  with 
such  a young  process  it  is,  at  present,  sometimes  a 
little  crude;  and,  although  on  the  whole,  the  film  is  an 
advance,  there  is  yet  room  for  much  improvement  in 
picture-plays  from  an  aesthetic  point  of  view. 

The  exhibition  of  photographs  made  in  the  vicinity 
of  Mount  Everest,  held  at  the  Alpine  Club’s  galleries, 
amplify  and  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  the  district. 
The  few  big  prints  seen  at  the  Alpine  Club’s  own  show 
— to  which  we  have  already  referred — proved  to  be 
only  a slight  forecast  of  what  was  to  follow,  and  this 
complete  collection  of  the  work  of  the  Expedition  to 
Mount  Everest  forms  one  of  the  most  fascinating  shows 
in  London.  A point  that  strikes  one  particularly  in 
these  pictures  is  the  high  artistic  capacity  of  those  who 
made  them.  We  cannot  think  that  the  Mount  Everest 
district  stands  waiting  with  pictures  ready-made  for  the 
camera-man  “to  snap”,  any  more  than  such  is  the  case 
elsewhere:  and  we  know  from  experience  that  high 
mountain-photography  is  a difficult  subject  from  the 
point  of  view  of  composition.  One  cannot  shift  the 
mountains,  and  it  is  often  a very  laborious  and  difficult 
matter  to  alter  appreciably  the  position  of  the  camera. 
And  yet  so  many  of  these  wonderful  studies,  which  are, 
of  course,  absorbingly  interesting  geographically,  are 
also  very  satisfying  pictorially;  and  we  can  only  con- 
clude that  the  photographers  had  exceptionally  artistic 
qualities  and  used  them  to  the  full. 

Some  of  the  pictures  possess  tremendous  realism, 
especially  where  sunlight  on  snow  has  been  portrayed, 
as  in  the  view  of  the  Chomo  Lenzo,  and  the  technical 
qualities  of  the  negatives  must  be  very  fine,  indeed. 
There  are  splendid  panoramic  views  of  the  country  to 
the  South  East,  made  at  an  elevation  of  over  20,000 
feet,  and  telephotography  was  used  to  obtain  a near 
view  of  the  summit  of  Mt.  Everest,  the  promised  land 
upon  which  the  explorers  were  not  able  to  set  their  feet. 

In  a recent  number  of  Messrs.  Houghton’s  “Pro- 
fessional Bulletin”,  which  is  a monthly  paper  published 
by  this  big  firm  of  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  all 
sorts  of  photographic  materials,  there  is  an  interesting 
note  on  the  attractive  subject  of  “Has  the  Sketch- 
Portrait  had  its  Day?”  It  is,  of  course,  written  from 
the  professional’s  point  of  view,  and  is  frankly  business- 
like. The  conclusion  arrived  at  is  that  it  has;  and  for 
this  we  think  we  must  be  thankful,  as,  at  its  height,  the 
travesties  of  “sketch”  effects  in  portraiture  were  often 
simply  appalling.  We  have  been  shown  professional 
portraits  of  children,  boldly  bearing  the  title  of  “Sketch 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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RECENT  P H OTO  - PAT  E N T S 

Reported  by  NORMAN  T.  WHITAKER 

IMP 

The  following  patents  are  reported  exclusively  for 
Photo-Era  Magazine  from  the  law-offices  of  Norman 
T.  Whitaker,  Whitaker  Building,  Washington,  D.C., 
from  whom  copies  of  any  one  of  the  patents  can  be 
obtained  by  sending  twenty-five  cents  in  stamps.  The 
patents  mentioned  below  were  issued  from  the  United 
States  Patent  Office  during  the  month  of  February, 
the  last  issues  of  which  have  been  disclosed  to  the 
public. 

Patent,  Number  1,404,737,  has  been  granted  to 
Jaques  E.  Brandenberger,  of  Paris,  France.  The  in- 
vention is  a Sensitive  Cellulosic  Film  and  Process  for 
Producing  the  Same. 

George  Wald  of  Washington,  D.C.,  has  been  granted 
patent,  Number  1,405,080,  on  a Photographic  Appara- 
tus. 

Camera,  patent.  Number  1,405,240,  has  been  granted 
to  Joseph  A.  McGrath  of  New  York  City. 

Patent,  Number  1,407,029,  on  Photoprocess  Screen 
and  Method  of  Preparing  the  Same,  has  been  issued  to 
Joseph  A.  H.  Hatt  of  New  York  City. 

Julien  Tessier  has  assigned  his  invention  to  The 
Eastman  Kodak  Company  of  Rochester,  NY . His 
patent  is  on  a Focusing  Lens-Mount,  patent,  Number 
1,405,463. 

A Film-Holder  patent.  Number  1,405,892,  has  been 
issued  to  Henry  Berger  of  Portland,  Oregon. 

Patent,  Number  1.406,124,  has  been  issued  to  Fred- 
erick A.  Wenman  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  the  invention 
being  a Finder. 


A Helpful  Word  to  Advertisers 

According  to  an  editorial  in  The  British  Journal, 
there  is  an  old  saying  among  business-men  that  a man 
who  spends  less  upon  his  advertising  than  upon  his  rent 
is  dead  to  his  own  interests;  but  modern  experience 
teaches  that  the  outlay  upon  advertising  should  be  in  a 
much  higher  proportion,  and  it  should  be  carried  on 
persistently  and  regularly.  A small  effective  announce- 
ment which  appears  regularly  will  yield  a better  return 
than  a larger  one  which  appears  once  or  at  long  intervals. 
As  regards  the  cost,  this  may,  to- a certain  extent,  be 
met  by  delaying  the  purchase  of  new  apparatus  or 
furniture,  which  can  be  procured  as  soon  as  the  ad- 
vertising, in  whatever  form  it  may  take,  has  done  its 
work.  One  caution  is  necessary;  it  is,  not  to  be  dis- 
couraged by  the  non-arrival  of  orders  immediately 
after  an  advertising-effort;  an  advertisement  is  often 
working  months,  even  years,  after  its  publication. 
Also,  if  a good  return  is  apparent  from  advertising, 
keep  on;  do  not  think  that  the  boom  will  be  permanent. 
Do  not  expect  too  great  a return  upon  the  money  ex- 
pended. If  orders  which  can  be  reasonably  attributed 
to  an  advertisement  pay  for  it  and  yield  a net  profit 
equal  to  the  amount  spent  upon  it,  it  is  worth  going  on 
with,  as  the  indirect  influence,  which  is  greater,  has  cost 
less  than  nothing.  “Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity.” 
May  the  present  depression  prove  a blessing  in  dis- 
guise to  those  who  in  the  past  have  waited  for  business 
to  come  to  them;  but  who  are  now  driven  to  strike  out 
to  keep  afloat. 


The  Italian  Film-Industry 

The  manufacture  of  films  for  kinema-purposes  has 
now  become  an  established  Italian  industry,  and,  in- 
deed, ranks  second  in  importance  to  that  of  the  United 
States.  The  advance  has  taken  place  not  in  the  pro- 
duction of  raw  films  but  in  the  production  of  exposed 
films.  The  reasons  for  this  have  been  the  peculiarly 
favorable  conditions  of  the  Italian  climate,  the  ex- 
ceptionally beautiful  scenery,  and  the  encouragement 
offered  by  the  Italian  Government,  which  views  the 
industry  as  a means  to  attract  tourists  and  to  aid  the 
organisation  of  industry. 

Before  the  war,  about  one-sixth  of  the  total  exposed 
films  imported  into  the  United  States  came  from  Italy, 
the  amount  fluctuating  slightly.  During  the  past  three 
years,  an  extraordinary  increase  has  taken  place  in  the 
value  of  the  film-exports,  the  first  nine  months  of  1921 
indicating  that  the  total  for  the  year  will  have  been 
close  upon  600,000  feet.  Progress,  however,  has  now 
received  a set-back,  and  it  is  not  thought  likely  that  the 
exports  for  the  current  year  will  be  upon  anything  like 
the  scale  of  1921. — Reuter. 

London  Letter 

(Continued  from  preceding  page) 

Portrait  ’,  that  were  certainly  on  a white  ground;  but  in 
which  every  mistake  possible  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
sketch  seemed  to  have  been  made.  Flesh-tints  and 
shadows  were  absolutely  black,  the  lighter  tones  uni- 
formly chalky,  and  the  outlines  of  the  figures  suggested 
scissors  and  paste.  One  need  not  be  a prophet  to  fore- 
tell that  "Sketch  photography,  if  one  may  use  this 
trade-term  to  express  the  faithful  rendering  of  naturally 
light-toned  subjects,  will  never  have  had  its  day,  for  it 
is  a branch  of  the  craft  that  most  nearly  approaches  the 
work  of  the  pencil,  and  yet  without  any  slavish  imitation 
of,  or  striving  after,  the  effects  of  the  draughtsman. 

Our  press  has  been  filled  with  the  subject  of  “A 
Brighter  London”.  It  is  proving  rather  a difficult  task 
to  key  the  London  public  up  to  taking  full  advantage 
of  the  evening-entertainments.  We  cannot  get  out  of 
our  wartime  habits  of  going  home  early,  and  midnight 
entertainments,  theater-suppers,  etc.  are  but  feebly 
patronised.  Now,  the  Evening  News  has  come  to  the 
rescue,  and  to  encourage  a more  cheery  atmosphere  is 
sending  a photographer  around  with  one  of  its  repre- 
sentatives to  catch  smiles!  £10  is  offered  daily  to  the 
Londoner  wearing  the  brightest  smile,  and  six  photo- 
graphs of  smiling  countenances  have  already  appeared. 
Surely  this  offer  should  wreathe  London  in  smiles! 

Where  Did  This  Happen? 

Desirous  of  buying  a camera,  the  pretty  girl  in- 
spected the  stock  of  a local  dealer. 

“Is  this  a good  one?”  she  asked  as  she  picked  up  a 
dainty  little  machine.  “What  is  it  called?” 

“That's  the  Belvedere,”  said  the  handsome  young 
salesman,  politely. 

There  was  a chilly  silence.  Then  the  girl  drew  herself 
erect,  fixed  him  with  an  icy  stare,  and  said  again: 

“Er — can  you  recommend  the  Belva?”  Boston  Globe. 
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uzerciie:  “il  fait  un  beau  soleil"’ 

A.  D.  CHAFFEE 

NINTH  PITTSBURGH  SALON 
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The  Ninth  Pittsburgh  Salon 

W.  H.  PORTERFIELD 


EVERAL  years  ago,  at  a meeting 
of  the  officers  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Salon,  the  president  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that,  although 
a very  encouraging  number  of 
pictures  were  being  submitted  each  year,  and 
from  these  an  ample  number  were  selected  to 
till  the  large  galleries  at  the  Carnegie  Institute, 
examination  of  the  records  showed  that  not 
half  of  the  states  in  the  union  were  represented. 

At  that  time,  hardly  any  of  the  Southern 
States  sent  prints,  and  but  a few  of  the  Western 
States  had  qualified.  Since  then,  Virginia, 
Louisiana  and  Oklahoma  have  submitted  work; 
but  evidently  not  of  a quality  sufficient  to  gain 
admission,  Of  the  Western  States,  Arizona, 
Utah,  Colorado  and  Oregon  have  contributed 
successfully,  and  California  has  each  year  sur- 
passed its  previous  record  by  a wide  margin. 

This  year’s  records  show  that  nothing  was 
received  from  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island, 
West  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 
Alabama,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Mis- 
sissippi, Arkansas,  Missouri,  Wisconsin,  Texas, 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Montana,  Wyoming,  New  Mexico  and  Idaho. 
In  fact,  only  half  of  the  states  sent  prints,  and 
less  than  that  number  were  represented  on  the 
walls  of  the  Institute. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  bring  these 
facts  to  the  notice  of  pictorialists  and,  although 
statistics  are  dry  things  and,  probably,  have  no 
place  in  an  art-publication,  the  Salon  Committee 
desires  to  make  known  this  condition  in  the  hope 
that,  when  the  time  for  the  next  show  arrives, 
there  will  be  fewer  unrepresented  states  and  that 
photography,  in  general — and  pictorialism,  in 
particular — will  be  carried  on  to  greater  pop- 
ularity (as  it  will  be  when  each  state  possesses 
at  least  one  gratified  worker). 

Columns  of  descriptive  matter  might  be 


written  on  this  subject;  but  nothing  speaks 
louder  than  the  figures  in  the  following  tables, 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  read  carefully  by  all 
photographers.  Each  table  is  self-explanatory, 
and  briefly  and  clearly  presents  the  relative 
positions  which  pictorial  photography  occupies 
in  the  several  sections  of  the  United  States.  See 
table  on  page  240. 

Having  gone  this  far,  it  was  exceedingly  in- 
teresting to  carry  the  investigation  into  cities, 
and  the  most  startling  facts  are  here  revealed. 

It  is  not  strange  to  find  New  York  City,  with 
its  tremendous  population,  at  the  head  of  the 
list.  One  expects  to  find  the  metropolis  followed 
by  either  Chicago  or  Philadelphia;  instead, 
second  place  goes  to  Los  Angeles,  and  Chicago 
is  eighth,  whereas  Philadelphia  is  represented  in 
company  with  Globe,  Arizona,  and  Catonsville, 
Maryland. 

Surely,  these  figures  look  strange;  and  they 
are  not  at  all  what  should  be  expected,  which 
is  the  very  reason  that  they  are  presented. 

Accepted 


Cities  Pictures 

New  York,  N.Y 55 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 32 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 26 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 18 

San  Francisco,  Cal 16 

Detroit,  Mich 16 

Portland,  Me 14 

Chicago,  III 12 

Montclair,  N.J 10 

Berkeley,  Cal 9 

Cleveland,  0 8 

Hollywood,  Cal 8 

Dayton,  Ohio 8 

Honolulu,  T.H 5 

Sacramento,  Cal .5 

Baltimore,  Md 5 

Long  Beach,  Cal 4 
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Accepted 


Cities  Pictures 

Columbus,  0 4 

Buffalo,  N.Y 4 

Hawthorne,  Australia 3 

Philadelphia,  Pa 3 

Globe,  Ariz 3 

Catonsville,  Md 3 

Virginia  Water,  England 3 


Seattle,  Wash 

Moorestown,  N..J 

Toronto,  Canada 

Upper  Montclair,  N..J 
Northborough,  Mass. 
Kristiania,  Norway.  . 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

San  Diego,  Cal 

\\  ilkinsburg.  Pa. 
Emsworth,  Pa 


Accepted 


Cities  Pictures 

Richmond  Hill,  N.Y 2 

Nassau , Bahama 1 

Pomona,  Cal 1 

Orange,  N.J 1 

Bridgeport,  Conn 1 

Binghamton,  N.Y 1 

Warren,  Pa 1 

Boston,  Mass 1 

Northampton,  Mass 1 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo 1 

Arlington,  N.J 1 

Washington,  Pa 1 

New  Haven,  Conn 1 

Rochester,  N.Y 1 

Alameda,  Cal 1 

Bronxville,  N.Y 1 

Bound  Brook,  N.J 1 


Contributors  Classified  by  States 


Total 

Total 

Contributors 

Total 

Prints 

Total 

Prints 

States 

Contributors 

Accepted 

Sent 

Accepted 

Illinois 

12 

1 

30 

12 

Washington 

o 

0 

13 

2 

New  York 

4!) 

38 

2.54 

83 

Pennsylvania 

32 

21 

140 

38 

Oregon 

1 

10 

1 

California 

48 

34 

252 

78 

Maine 

,5 

3 

28 

14 

( )hio 

14 

ii 

67 

21 

Colorado 

3 

i 

13 

1 

New  Jersey 

12 

10 

57 

18 

Connecticut 

4 

0 

18 

2 

Massachusetts 

11 

4 

.58 

5 

Vermont 

1 

— 

6 

— 

Michigan 

8 

7 

45 

16 

Louisiana 

1 

— 

2 

— 

Oklahoma 

1 

— 

4 

— 

Maryland 

5 

4 

30 

8 

Arizona 

i 

1 

0 

3 

Virginia 

i 

6 

— 

Utah 

i 

1 

6 

2 

Minnesota 

i 

3 

— 

Washington,  D.C 

i 

1 

6 

i 

Honolulu 

3 

o 

15 

5 

Iowa 

l? 

— 

6 

— 

Canada 

1.5 

0 

46 

2 

Bahamas 

1 

1 

6 

i 

Australia 

1 

1 

4 

3 

Norway 

1 

1 

5 

2 

England 

1 

1 

6 

3 

Total  Contribution- 
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1,36 

1,162 

321 
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THE  SOLITARY  ONE 
JOHN  PAUL  EDWARDS 
NINTH  PITTSBURGH  SALON 


ONE  OF  THE  FINEST 
H.  A.  JELTCH 

NINTH  PITTSBURGH  SALON 


Accepted 


Cities  Pictures 

Cincinnati,  0 1 

Rosemont,  Pa 1 

Lynn,  Mass 1 

Uniontown,  Pa 1 

Irvington,  N.J 1 

York,  Pa 1 

Portland,  Ore 1 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.Y 1 

Washington,  D.C 1 

Total 321 


As  usual,  all  processes  were  used  and  control- 
methods  such  as  carbon,  gum,  bromoil  and  bro- 
moil-transfer  appeared  to  be  gaining  in  favor  as  a 
means  of  individual  expression. 

As  no  special  prizes  were  awarded,  the  approval 
of  the  jury  must  suffice  for  the  contributor  whose 
work  has  been  accepted;  and  it  is  not  intended 
in  this  article  to  dwell  on  the  individual  merits 
of  this  or  that  artist’s  work.  Some  of  the  old 
names  are  missing  from  the  catalog;  but  always, 
new  ones  are  appearing  to  fill  up  the  ranks. 

The  Ninth  Pittsburgh  Salon,  living  up  to  its 
high  standard  of  pictorial  excellence,  passes  into 


WINTER 


NINTH  PITTSBURGH  SALON 


MARGARET  E.  WINSHIP 


The  five  foreign  entries  are  given  their  places 
for  purposes  of  comparison,  as  well  as  for  the 
reason  that  the  work  from  abroad  was  of  a very 
high  order  and  well  worth  careful  study. 

At  Pittsburgh,  they  are  not  hampered  by 
restriction  of  space;  for  the  galleries  are,  as  the 
capital  of  our  country,  “a  place  of  magnificent 
distances.”  This  is  of  great  advantage. 

The  collection  was  arranged  splendidly  and 
comprised  the  full  range  of  pictorial  subjects — 
landscapes,  seascapes,  portraits,  genres,  archi- 
tecture, etc. — all  of  striking  interest  and  beauty. 


history — a credit  to  Pittsburgh  and  its  enthusi- 
astic group  of  earnest  and  ambitious  workers  for 
Pictorial  Art  by  Photography. 

[We  are  glad  to  present  Mr.  Porterfield's  care- 
fully prepared  statistical  review  to  our  readers 
for  their  consideration.  Surely,  there  are  too 
many  states,  cities  and  towns  without  represen- 
tation at  the  Pittsburgh  Salon.  Let  each  individ- 
ual camerist  and  camera  club  see  to  it  that  next 
year  every  state  is  well  represented.  The  men  who 
worked  hard  to  make  this  year’s  Salon  a success 
deserve  our  praise  and  support. — Editor.] 
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ON  THE  MOUNTAIN-TOP 
PEGG  CLARK 

NINTH  PITTSBURGH  SALON 


Detecting  Fraudulent  Paintings  by  X-Rays 


is  so  much  humbuggery  in 
lining  the  period  to  which 
I painting  belongs,  so  much 
3 mere  opinion,  that  the  art 
or — particularly  a member 
of  the  canny  variety  that  made  his  money  by 
the  common-sense  method  of  basing  judgment 
on  hard  facts — will  heave  a sigh  of  relief  when 
he  learns  that  the  scientist  has  at  last  stepped 
in  to  help  him. 

A scientist  may  know  nothing  of  brushwork, 
style,  “atmosphere,”  and  the  intangibles  that 
serve  the  so-called  art-expert;  but  he  can  at 


least  collect  the  facts,  just  as  lie  collects  them 
when  he  examines  a bug  under  a microscope  or 
tests  a piece  of  steel  in  a machine  to  determine 
its  tensile  strength  or  availability  for  a job. 

Science  Aids  the  Art-Expert 

About  two  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Great  War,  a German,  Dr.  Faber,  for  the  first 
time  employed  the  X-rays  to  determine  the 
authenticity  of  a painting.  Differences  in  den- 
sitv  between  flesh  and  bone  account  for  those 
X-  ray  pictures  in  which  a heart  is  seen  locked 
in  a human  breast  behind  ribs,  or  a bullet  in  a 


2D 


fleshy  arm.  Pigments  vary  similarly  in  density. 
Hence  the  X-rays  can  reveal  layers  of  paint  lying 
below  the  outer  surface. 

An  X-ray  picture  (or  radiograph)  of  a paint- 
ing resembles  the  original  no  more  than  an  X-ray 
picture  of  a human  being  resembles  a personality. 
But  it  does  reveal  the  hidden  truth.  It  reveals, 
for  example,  the  changes  made  by  the  master 
himself — the  painting  out  of  a hand,  the  modifi- 
cation of  a landscape,  the  softening  of  a facial 
expression.  It  is  just  as  if  we  had  before  us  a 
play  of  Shakespeare’s  with  all  the  corrections 
and  interlineations  that  were  made  before  per- 
fection was  attained.  A forger,  even  if  he  is  as 
conscientious  as  Holbein,  could  never  hope  to 
mimic  all  the  subtle  changes  that  Holbein  was 
accustomed  to  make,  and,  least  of  all,  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  made. 

With  the  aid  of  the  X-rays,  Dr.  Faber  suc- 
ceeded in  disclosing  the  modifications  and  res- 
torations to  which  a seventeenth-century  “Lucre- 
tia”  had  been  subjected,  and  with  an  accuracy 
that  could  not  be  attained  by  one  of  those  ex- 
perts who  goes  into  a kind  of  trance,  with  his 
head  cocked  on  one  side,  only  to  state  after  long 
deliberation  that  perhaps  the  painting  belongs  to 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  perhaps  it  does  not. 

Faber’s  method  has  latterly  been  employed 
with  extraordinary  success,  in  England,  to  verify 
the  authenticity  of  a painting  known  as  “The 
Crucifixion  ”,  which  was  painted  by  a Dutch- 
man, Engelbrechtsen,  who  died  in  1533.  The 
picture,  painted  by  Engelbrechtsen  about  seven 
hundred  years  ago,  showed  the  Saviour  on  the 
cross  at  the  base  of  which  were  grouped  a number 
of  women,  two  of  whom  were  kneeling  in  the 
foreground,  being  presumably  portraits  of  some 
persons  of  distinction,  as  was  the  custom  in 
those  and  later  days  (witness  the  famous  Ma- 
donna by  Holbein,  in  the  Dresden  Picture  Gal- 
lery, and  many  others).  For  one  reason  or 
another,  some  investigators  suspected  that  the 
artist  was  not  responsible  for  everything  in  the 
picture,  particularly  the  kneeling  figure  of  a 
woman,  in  a devotional  attitude,  in  the  right 
foreground.  It  was,  therefore,  decided  to  have 
the  picture  X-rayed.  The  result  was  astounding. 
This  kneeling  figure  contained  within  its  own 
limits  a corresponding  kneeling  figure  of  a monk 
— just  like  a Double  Exposure  in  Photography. 
Naturally,  the  latter  figure  was  the  original  one — - 
painted  by  the  artist,  Engelbrechtsen,  six  cen- 
turies or  more  ago.  Thereupon,  it  was  decided 
to  engage  a competent  artist  to  erase  the  usurping 
figure  and  restore  the  original  one — the  monk. 
Why  and  when  the  kneeling  monk  (or,  possibly, 
the  donor  of  the  picture)  had  been  replaced  by 
that  of  the  kneeling  woman,  is  a mystery  that 


remains  to  be  solved.  Dr.  Andre  Cheron,  of 
Paris,  has  likewise  turned  on  the  X-rays  to  expose 
what  lies  beneath  the  outer  surface  of  a painting. 
One  picture  by  Van  Ostade,  of  men  drinking  at 
a table,  when  submitted  to  the  X-ray  test,  proved 
to  be  a fraud. 

What  the  X-Ray  Exposes 

It  had  been  painted  over  a study  of  dead  birds. 
Another,  called  “The  Royal  Child,”  a supposed 
sixteenth-century  work,  now  in  the  Louvre, 
proved  to  have  been  painted  during  the  last 
century  over  a picture  of  much  earlier  date. 

The  old  masters  used  paints  that  respond  to 
the  X-rays  differently  from  those  employed 
nowadays.  The  glazes  of  old  masters,  too,  were 
different  from  ours;  they  do  not  react  to  X-rays 
quite  in  the  same  way  as  do  our  modern  glazes. 

If  an  art-object  can  thus  be  tested,  as  a chem- 
ist analyses  a substance  whose  name  he  does  not 
know,  the  art-expert  will  occupy  a less  exalted 
position  than  he  now  enjoys.  The  scientist 
has  no  preconceived  notions,  no  prejudices. 
He  works  objectively  for  the  truth.  At  best, 
the  judgment  of  an  art-connoisseur  is  a higher 
kind  of  guessing  or  intuition.  By  handling  a 
painting  as  if  it  were  a mysterious  compound, 
the  true  nature  of  which  is  to  be  determined,  the 
scientist  may  be  able  to  foil  a forger. 

Popular  Science  Monthly. 

[The  writer  of  the  foregoing  article  evidently 
has  in  mind  an  altar-piece  with  a center-piece 
of  the  Crucifixion,  by  Engelbrechtsen,  in  the 
Town  Hall,  Leyden,  Holland. — Editor.] 


Conveying  Impressions  Correctly 

THE  man  who  can  really  paint  groups  of 
trees  needs  no  teaching  except  that  which  is 
self-imposed,  for  to  paint  a group  is  to  be  able 
to  compose,  and  to  be  able  to  compose  is  to 
be  able  to  arrange  things  so  that  they  convey 
to  others  that  which  nature  meant  to  you.  We 
may  pass  a group  of  trees  daily;  suddenly 
we  rush  off  to  paint  them;  we  always  knew 
they  were  fine,  but  could  not  explain  why.  Now 
the  reason  has  come  to  us,  and  a sketch  painted 
while  we  are  white-hot  is  likely  to  affect  some 
among  those  who  see  it  with  the  feelings  we  had. 
Rex  V.  Cole,  in  The  Artistic  Anatomy  of  Trees. 
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A Screen  for  Diffusing  the  Lens-Image 

WILLIAM  S.  DAVIS 


VERY  pictorial  worker  knows  the 
benefit  derived  in  many  instances 
by  obtaining  a certain  amount  of 
diffusion  of  the  lens-image  when 
focusing.  With  some  subjects,  very 
slight  softening  of  the  critically  sharp  edges 
seen  in  the  normal  definition  given  by  an  anastig- 
mat  or  rapid-rectilinear  lens  is  sufficient  to  work 
a decided  improvement  in  atmospheric  quality, 
whereas  at  other  times  greater  diffusion  of  the 
image  seems  necessary  to  fuse  minute  details 
into  simpler  masses  of  tone,  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  greater  unity  of  interest  in  the  composi- 


forms  of  cameras  it  is  not  convenient  to  inter- 
change lenses  when  afield,  to  suit  the  subject  in 
hand  as  may  be  necessary  or  desirable. 

W itli  such  points  in  mind,  I thought  that  some 
Photo-Era  readers  would  no  doubt  be  interested 
in  a very  simple  form  of  diffusmg-screen  I’ve  used 
at  various  times  for  a number  of  years  with 
much  satisfaction — a simple  piece  of  apparatus 
which  can  be  slipped  over  any  lens  in  an  instant. 
This  screen  consists  simply  of  a piece  of  fine- 
mesh  wire,  so  mounted  that  it  can  be  attached  in 
front  of  the  lens  when  wanted.  The  effect  of  this 
grating  is  to  break  up  the  rays  of  light  and  scatter 


tion.  The  method  to  be  adopted  is  unimportant, 
so  long  as  the  proper  effect  is  obtained;  but  any 
one  who  has  tried  to  get  any  great  amount  of 
softness,  when  using  an  anastigmat  or  rapid- 
rectilinear  by  racking  the  lens  out  of  the  sharpest 
focal  plane,  knows  the  likelihood  of  producing  a 
very  disagreeable  kind  of  blurring,  particularly 
in  the  distance,  which  often  exhibits  a mass  of 
circular  “blobs”  in  a sunlit  scene,  if  the  lens  is 
worked  at  a large  aperture. 

The  various  popular  forms  of  “soft-focus” 
lenses  have  proved  of  great  value  to  skilful 
workers — although  with  some  of  these  it  is  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  avoid  too  much  halo 
around  objects  seen  against  strong  light — but 
every  amateur  who  has  pictorial  aspirations  does 
not  care  to  go  to  the  outlay  necessary  to  add  a 
lens  of  this  class  to  his  outfit  ; whereas  with  some 


them  before  they  reach  the  lens,  causing  a degree 
of  diffusion  in  the  image  which  may  be  consider- 
ably varied  by  manipulation  in  focusing,  as  well 
as  changing  the  size  of  the  lens-diaphragm;  since 
it  gives  greater  latitude  in  the  backward  and  for- 
ward movement  of  the  lens  without  producing 
the  kind  of  blurring  which  takes  place  in  such 
circumstances  with  the  unscreened  lens.  The 
quality  of  lens-definition  produced  by  this  means 
is  somewhat  different  from  the  image  given  by  a 
regular  type  of  “soft-focus"  lens,  and  more 
closely  resembles  that  of  a “pin-hole”  image  in 
many  respects,  except  for  the  fact  that,  instead 
of  being  uniform  in  all  planes,  differential  focusing 
is  possible  for  the  purpose  of  subduing  one  plane 
more  than  another.  The  diffusion  seems  to  be 
alike  in  both  the  lights  and  shadows,  there  being 
none  of  the  halo  around  light  objects,  even  when 
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the  latter  are  strongly  illuminated,  such  as  is 
commonly  the  case  with  lenses  which  depend  upon 
chromatic  aberration  and  astigmatism  for  soft- 
focus  quality.  Of  course,  there  are  subjects  in 
which  this  spreading  action  of  light  is  pleasing, 
when  not  overdone;  but  it  undoubtedly  adds  to 
the  difficulties  of  focusing,  especially  for  a begin- 
ner. However,  I mention  it  more  as  being  one  of 
the  differences  in  effect  between  the  diffusing- 
screen  and  the  soft-focus  lenses,  than  to  make 
unpleasant  comparisons.  Even  the  user  of  the 
latter  type  of  lens  may  like  to  vary  results  at 
times,  and  so  find  it  worth  while  to  add  a diffus- 
ing-screen  to  his  photographic  equipment. 


in  place  by  a piece  of  spring-wire  bent  into  posi- 
tion back  of  it,  thus  making  a serviceable  screen. 

Should  a mount  of  this  sort  not  be  at  hand,  the 
netting  can  be  easily  fitted  into  a cardboard-tube, 
the  construction  of  which  is  illustrated  in  the 
sketches,  Figures  1 and  2. 

To  make  the  mount:  take  a strip  of  soft  card- 
board, such  as  bristol-board  or  heavy  mounting- 
paper,  about  lk 2 inches  wide,  and  long  enough  to 
go  several  times  around  the  lens-tube;  the  idea 
being  to  form  a tubing  about  1/8  of  an  inch  in 
thickness  when  glued  together.  This  strip  (B), 
after  gluing,  is  wound  around  the  lens-tube  and 
tied  until  the  adhesive  has  set.  When  dry, 


CONTRE-JOUR  WILLIAM  S.  DAVIS 


As  stated,  fine  wire-netting  is  used,  forty 
meshes  to  the  inch  being  suitable,  though  some 
may  find  it  interesting  to  experiment  with  netting 
of  coarser,  or  even  finer,  weave.  Brass  or  copper- 
netting  of  this  sort  should  be  obtainable  at  any 
large  hardware  store,  or  it  might  be  possible  to 
find  a small  strainer  containing  suitable  mesh 
at  the  five-cent  or  the  ten-cent  store,  which 
could  be  cut  up  for  use.  It  makes  no  special 
difference  what  kind  of  metal  the  screen  is  made 
of,  though  brass  has  the  advantage  of  not  being 
subject  to  rust,  and  can  be  blackened  by  chemical 
means  when  necessary. 

If  one  happens  to  have  a can-cover  handy  of 
suitable  size  to  fit  over  the  lens-mount,  this  might 
be  utilised  for  a mounting  by  cutting  out  the  top 
with  the  exception  of  a narrow  rim  around  the 
edge  to  hold  the  circle  of  netting,  which  is  kept 


another  strip  of  the  same  material  (A)  is  glued 
and  wrapped  around  the  first  tube,  but  not  glued 
to  it,  as  the  two  must  be  separated  later.  After 
tube  A is  dry,  the  inner  tube  (B)  is  slipped  out 
and  cut  into  two  sections,  one  of  which  is  then 
coated  on  the  outside  with  adhesive  and  replaced 
within  the  larger  tube.  A circle  of  the  netting  is 
now  cut  of  just  the  right  size  to  fit  within  tube  A. 
Before  inserting  permanently,  however,  the  wire 
should  be  blackened,  unless  already  tarnished 
sufficiently  to  make  it  dull  in  finish.  When  the 
material  is  brass,  one  of  the  chemical  blackening 
formulas  found  in  the  photographic  annuals  and 
text-books  can  be  used.  One  commonly  em- 
ployed is  composed  of  equal  parts  of  concen- 
trated solutions  of  copper  nitrate  and  silver 
nitrate  (about  20%  strength).  The  metal  must 
be  well  cleaned  before  immersion  and,  after  re- 
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inoval  from  the  bath,  thoroughly  heated  to 
produce  a good  color.  Should  it  not  be  con- 
venient to  adopt  this  method,  or  the  netting 
happens  to  be  made  of  steel-wire,  a mat-black 
finish  can  be  obtained  by  applying  a thin  coating 
of  drop-black  ground  in  Japan,  to  which  a little 
turpentine  has  been  added.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  avoid  filling  the  meshes  with  the  pigment. 
This  coating  will  dry  in  an  hour  or  two.  After 
the  netting  has  been  blackened  it  is  inserted  in 
the  tube,  pressed  snugly  against  the  inner  sec- 
tion of  tubing,  and  the  remaining  section  of  tube 
B glued  and  shoved  into  place,  thus  holding 
netting  (C)  between  them,  as  indicated  in 
Figure  1 . The  inside  of  the  mount  may  be  given 
a coat  of  India-ink,  or  the  mat-black  described. 
For  use  with  a ray-filter,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
cut  a circle  of  netting  the  right  size  to  drop  in 
back  of  the  glass,  so  it  will  come  between  the 
filter  and  lens  when  in  use. 

The  wire  diffusing-screen  naturally  increases 
the  length  of  exposure  to  a certain  extent;  the 
factor  depending  upon  the  thickness  of  the  wire 
as  compared  with  the  open  spaces  between,  which 


determines  approximately  the  amount  of  light 
cut  off.  Usually,  fifty  per  cent  more  exposure 
than  normal  is  sufficient  allowance  to  make — i.e. 
if  two  seconds  is  the  correct  time  without  the 
screen,  give  three  with  the  latter  in  position. 
The  matter  of  exposure  is  an  important  one. 

When  the  screen  is  used,  it  is  possible  to  rack 
out  the  lens  considerably  beyond  its  normal  posi- 
tion without  producing  the  type  of  blurring  which 
occurs  in  like  circumstances  with  the  unscreened 
lens;  and,  of  course,  in  this  way  almost  any 
amount  of  diffusion  may  be  introduced,  as 
desired.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  lens  is  focused 
sharply  before  attaching  the  screen,  the  diffusion 
is  very  moderate  in  character  and  can  be  reduced 
still  more  by  using  a smaller  stop  in  the  lens. 

There  appears  to  be  a tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  screen  to  reduce  contrasts  somewhat — due, 
probably,  to  scattering  of  the  light-ravs — which 
is  often  a useful  feature  when  the  scene  contains  a 
long  scale  of  tones. 

The  accompanying  pictures  illustrate  some  of 
the  effects  produced  with  an  anastigmat  and 
rapid-rectilinear  lens,  respectively,  and  the  tech- 


nical  data  which  follow  may  also  prove  of  inter- 
est to  the  pictorial  and  landscape  photographer. 

“The  Old  Cedar-Tree”.  Made  on  a June 
morning  at  a quarter  past  ten  in  good,  but  soft, 
sunshine.  An  exposure  of  one  second  was  given  a 
4x5  Cramer  Inst.  Iso.  plate,  an  R.R.  lens  of 
71 2-inch  focus  being  used  at  the  full  aperture 
of  F/8,  over  which  w as  placed  an  Ingento  series 
“A”  ray-filter,  anil  the  diffusing-screen. 

“Mist  on  the  Meadow's".'  Made  at  9.15  a.m. 
on  a June  day  in  diffused  sunshine.  In  this  case 


filter,  the  negative  being  made  upon  one  of  the 
well  known  Wellington  “Anti-Screen”  plates. 

“Contre-Jour”.  A study  of  Chinese  sacred 
lilies,  made  on  a winter-afternoon  in  subdued 
light  coming  from  a window,  draped  with  tvTo 
thicknesses  of  white  cheesecloth  which  appears 
in  the  background  of  the  picture.  The  exposure 
was  very  full  to  ensure  good  shadow-gradations, 
being  4 minutes  on  a double-coated  Ortho, 
plate.  An  Ilex  anastigmat  lens  was  employed, 
stopped  down  to  F/1C,  together  with  the  diffus- 
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the  13-inch  rear-combination  of  the  71 2-inch  R.R. 
was  used  on  a 4 x 5 Inst.  Iso.  plate  to  render  the 
distance  upon  a larger  scale,  the  lens-stop  having 
a marked  value  of  F/ll  being  employed,  which 
for  the  rear  element  is  approximately  F/20.  Both 
the  Ingento  "A”  ray-filter  and  diffusing-screen 
were  used,  an  exposure  of  5 seconds  being  given, 
w'hich  was  more  than  normal,  but  served  to  in- 
crease the  softness  of  the  tone-values. 

“By  the  Rush-Fringed  Bank”.  Another 
June  study,  made  in  good  light  at  3.15  p.m.  For 
this  one,  an  Ilex  anastigmat  of  (i-inch  focus  v'as 
employed  on  a 4 x 5 camera,  the  exposure  being 
}zi  second  w ith  shutter  set  at  “B”;  stop  F/6.3. 
The  diffusing-screen  was  used  without  a ray- 


ing-screen and  ray-filter.  It  will  be  noticed  in  this 
study  that  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  halo 
around  the  edges  of  the  white  flow'er-petals,  or 
other  light  parts.  All  the  above  described  illus- 
trations are  contact  prints  from  the  original 
negatives  without  any  modifications. 

Another  field  for  the  use  of  the  wire-diffuser  is 
on  the  lens  of  the  enlarger,  when  one  wishes  to 
obtain  a soft  effect  from  a sharply-focused  nega- 
tive. The  small  illustration,  page  249,  of  “A 
Woodland-Sentry”  is  from  a contact-print  of  a 
sharply  focused  negative.  On  page  248  appears  a 
finished  enlargement,  the  image  of  which  wras 
softened  by  using  the  diffusing-screen  upon  the 
lens  of  the  enlarging-lantern. 
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Kitchen-Drawer  as  a Printing-Machine 

LEHMAN  WENDELL 


PHOTOG  RA  PIIIC  printing-ma- 
chine is  superior  to  the  ordinary 
photographic  printing-frame  be- 
cause of  the  speed  with  which 
pictures  can  be  printed  and  the 
ease  with  which  they  can  be  adjusted  and  masked 
in  the  machine.  An  ordinary  kitchen-drawer 
can  be  converted  into  an  admirable  printing- 


vided  with  a triple  socket.  The  third  hole  of  this 
socket  is  used  for  a white  light,  and,  by  covering 
this  with  an  ordinary  paper  sack,  a yellowish  light 
is  obtained  which  will  prove  safe  for  Velox,  Azo, 
and  similar  developing-papers. 

When  ready  to  print,  turn  on  the  red  light  and 
keep  it  on  during  the  entire  time  of  printing. 
Now  place  an  8x10  printing-frame  over  the 


machine.  It  has  a decided  advantage  over  the 
manufactured  machine  in  that  it  is  always  out 
of  the  way  when  not  in  use,  and  it  serves  as  a 
container  for  the  lights,  printing-frame,  papers, 
chemicals,  etc.  The  machine  is  made  as  follows: 

Two  holes  are  drilled  in  the  drawer,  one  on 
each  side,  and  of  a size  to  accommodate  the  elec- 
tric sockets.  (See  illustration.)  The  electric 
sockets  are  inserted  just  far  enough  to  permit 
the  lights  to  be  screwed  to  place  from  within.  A 
red  light  is  inserted  on  the  left  side,  and  a white 
opal  mazda  on  the  right  side.  The  cords  are  at- 
tached to  the  kitchen-light,  which  has  been  pro- 


open drawer,  insert  suitable  mask,  adjust  nega- 
tive and  paper  and  hold  these  in  place  with  a 
small,  hinged  back  made  from  a cigar-box  lid. 
Expose  by  turning  on  the  white  light  for  a 
predetermined  length  of  time. 

It  might  be  well  to  add  that  the  small,  hinged 
back  takes  the  place  of  the  regular  printing- 
frame  back.  Being  small  in  size,  it  is  more  easily 
manipulated  than  the  large  one.  It  should  not 
be  clamped  down,  but  merely  held  in  place  with 
the  hand,  as  this  is  a great  saving  of  time.  By 
this  simple  method,  prints  can  be  turned  out  with 
wonderful  speed  and  excellent  results. 
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Care  in  Photographing  Wild  Birds 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH,  Ph.D. 


destruction  of  song-birds  and 
dr  young  continues  to  be  a source 
regret  to  all  true  nature-lovers, 
e causes  are  many,  and  in  cer- 
n quarters  it  is  suspected  that 
■ertain  class  are  included  among 
those  who  are  responsible  for  much  of  the  danger 
to  which  wild-bird  life  is  exposed.  Indeed,  a 
member  of  the  National  Association  of  Audubon 
Societies  has  requested  that  Photo-Era  invite  the 
attention  of  its  readers — particularly  the  pho- 
tographers of  wild  song-birds,  their  nests  and 
young — to  this  important  matter;  to  enlist  their 
sympathy  in  behalf  of  these  unprotected  crea- 
tures of  the  woods  and  fields,  and  to  request 
their  co-operation  in  an  effort  to  protect  them 
as  far  as  possible.  We  accede  gladly  to  this 
request,  not  that  we  share  the  insinuation  that 
readers  of  Photo-Era  who  engage  in  nature- 
photography  are  so  bereft  of  kindness  towards 
the  feathered  songsters  of  our  forests  and 
fields,  as  to  wantonly  endanger  their  safety,  but 
that  we  welcome  this  opportunity  to  impress  upon 
the  minds  of  our  readers  the  necessity  to  exer- 
cise the  utmost  care  in  approaching  and  photo- 
graphing wild  song-birds  and  their  young. 

It  would  be  well,  of  course,  if  bird-photogra- 
phers would  familiarise  themselves  with  the  habits 
and  instincts  of  their  nature-subjects,  as  set 
forth  in  such  standard  works  as  Herrick’s  "Home- 
Life  of  Wild  Birds”  and  Brownell’s  “Photography 
for  the  Sportsman-Naturalist.”  This  would  form 
an  admirable  preparation  for  this  captivating 
activity  and  ensure  a higher  degree  of  success 
than  to  rely  on  mere  chance.  The  nature-camerist 
woidd  then  know  what  methods  to  adopt  for  the 
security  of  the  contents  of  the  nest — eggs  or 
young — after  he  has  finished  his  work.  It  does 
not  seem  to  occur  to  some  camerists  that,  after 
having  removed  and  photographed  the  nest  with 
its  precious  contents,  it  should  be  restored  and 
everything  left  exactly  as  it  was  found.  Some- 
times, the  photographer  will  content  himself 
with  parting  the  branches  or  twigs  of  a bush  in 


order  to  get  a satisfactory  view  of  the  nesting 
bird  or  the  young.  This  is  better  than  to  cut 
away  parts  of  nature’s  protecting  screen;  hut  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  opening  thus 
created  be  again  closed  in  order  to  conceal  the 
eggs  or  the  young  birds  from  the  hot  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  the  sharp  eyes  of  the  mischievous 
small  boy  or  the  predatory  cat. 

In  advising  the  eamerist  or  the  naturalist, 
Herrick,  an  eminent  authority  on  wild  birds, 
says  : “This  method  of  studying  or  photographing 
song-birds  (using  an  observation-tent)  is  rec- 
ommended to  those  careful  students  who  are 
making  a study  of  the  habits  and  instincts  of 
animals,  and  who  are  prepared  to  devote  much 
time  and  energy  in  the  field.  The  indiscriminate 
use  of  any  method  of  observing  the  home-life  of 
birds  is  fraught  with  danger  to  the  young,  and  to 
displace  the  nest  at  the  wrong  time,  in  order  to 
photograph  it,  or  to  leave  it  unprotected,  may 
often  open  wide  the  door  of  destruction.  When 
the  study  of  birds  by  means  of  the  camera  is 
pursued  as  a recreation,  the  rule  should  be  to 
disturb  the  nest  and  its  occupants  as  little  as 
possible.  We  must  also  be  aware  that  cats, 
squirrels  and  other  predaceous  animals,  like  the 
parent-birds  themselves,  soon  become  accustomed 
to  new  objects  and  surroundings.  Whenever  it  is 
possible,  the  displaced  nest  or,  indeed,  any  ground- 
nest  which  is  not  disturbed,  should  be  protected 
by  a wire-net,  which  can  be  easily  constructed 
so  that  it  will  stop  both  feline  and  rodent.” 

We  rest  assured  that,  having  read  these  words 
of  counsel  and  admonition,  the  ambitious  ama- 
teur who  will  set  forth  this  season  with  the  ob- 
ject to  photograph  bird-life  in  its  earlier  stages, 
will  so  practise  the  rules  of  caution,  sympathy 
and  protection,  as  to  merit  the  approval  of  all 
true  lovers  of  bird-life  and,  best  of  all,  to  enjoy 
the  personal  satisfaction  of  having  done  all  that 
was  humanly  possible  in  dealing  with  innocent, 
harmless  creatures,  which  have  been  created  by 
an  all-wise  Providence  for  the  pleasure  and 
happiness  of  mankind. 
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Selling  Your  Photographs 

FREDERICK  C.  DAVIS 

Book-Rights  Reserved 

Prints  for  Advertising 


DVERTISERS  who  are  manufac- 
turers are  all  possessed  of  the  belief 
that  the  buying  public  is  painfully 
ill-informed  of  the  unequaled  merits 
of  their  products.  Consequently, 
any  photographic  evidence  of  the  superiority 
of  their  goods  which  will  enlighten  the  public  is 
welcomed  with  open  arms. 

Any  photograph  that  shows  plainly  the  excel- 
lent service  that  any  product  has  given  will  bring 
the  photographer’s  own  price  from  the  manufac- 
turer. The  demand  is  almost  universal. 

Makers  of  camera-lenses  are  continually  on 
the  lookout  for  unusual  photographs  made  with 
their  products.  The  Wollensak.  the  Bauseli  and 
Lomb,  and  the  Goerz  companies  frequently  buy 
negatives  that  portray  vividly  some  features  of 
their  lenses. 

Makers  of  camera-shutters  also  buy  photo- 
graphs which  were  made  with  cameras  equipped 
with  their  shutters.  Usually,  the  point  empha- 
sised in  the  pictures  bought  is  the  shutters’ 
ability  to  “stop  motion”  at  their  high  speeds. 
As  press-photographers  frequently  find  it  neces- 
sary to  use  the  shortest  exposures  given  by  their 
shutters,  they  should  have  something  in  their 
negative-files  which  the  shutter-makers  should 
be  eager  to  obtain. 

Makers  of  photographic  material  other  than 
lenses  and  shutters  often  buy  examples  of  work 
done  with  their  goods.  Thus,  the  Ansco  Company 
“uses  photographs  of  natural  scenes  for  advertis- 
ing-purposes”, the  photographs  being  made  on 
Ansco  film  and  Ci/Jco  paper,  or  other  Ansco 
products.  Burke  and  James,  makers  of  Rexo 
cameras,  “use  photographs  for  advertising- 
purposes  which  must  be  of  unusual  interest  and 
must  illustrate  their  goods  in  use,  or  be  made 
with  their  cameras  or  films."  Inasmuch  as  the 
news-photographer,  in  his  daily  work,  finds  many 
unusual  things,  he  should  find  no  difficulty  in 
selling  a few  prints  to  camera-makers. 

An  advertiser  is  always  seeking  any  informa- 
tion likely  to  help  sell  his  product.  If,  in  your 
work,  you  see  an  old  storage-battery  with  electric 
energy  still  unimpaired,  or  a well-preserved  tire, 
or  a shaving-brush  of  "strong  constitution” 
unweakened  by  much  use,  it  would  very  likely 
prove  profitable  to  photograph  it  and  describe 
your  “find”  to  the  company  that  makes  the 
product.  Incidentally,  make  the  description  ac- 


curate, interesting  and  of  practical  value  to  the 
manufacturer  and  prospective  customer. 

Thus,  an  insurance-agency  may  buy  a photo- 
graph of  a garage  destroyed  by  fire,  the  cars  in 
which  were  fully  protected  by  their  insurance. 
A maker  of  strong-boxes  may  appreciate  a photo- 
graph of  one  of  his  boxes  raked  out  of,  perhaps, 
the  same  fire,  the  box  having  held  valuable  papers 
which  were  fully  protected  from  the  terrific  heat. 
The  makers  of  a portable  typewriter  once  pur- 
chased a photograph  of  one  of  their  machines 
which  had  fallen  from  an  airplane  and  which  had 
to  be  dug  from  the  ground;  but  which,  of  course, 
suffered  no  injury  whatever  because  of  its  fall 
and  burial.  If  you  should  unexpectedly  come 
upon  Irving  Cobb  writing  a masterpiece  with  his 
Neverleak  fountain-pen,  “snap”  him  (with  his 
permission)  and  see  what  the  makers  of  Never- 
leaks  say.  Manufacturers  of  patent  roofings  use 
photographs  of  roofs  covered  with  their  products; 
makers  of  steam-rollers  want  photographs  of 
roads  tamped  by  their  machines;  and  so  on  and 
on  and  on. 

It  is  wiser  to  write  first  to  the  advertising- 
manager  of  the  particular  company  favored,  and 
to  inquire  if  he  is  buying  photographs  that  show 
plainly  the  unparalleled  merits  of  his  excellent 
product,  and  if  so — etc.,  etc. 

Some  advertisers  will  ask  you  to  name  a price 
for  your  work,  and  on  such  an  occasion  you 
should  judge  fairly  the  value  of  the  print  to  them. 
If  they  require  the  negative  also,  raise  the  rate. 
Any  prints  should  be  worth  $10.00  even  to  a 
small  manufacturer,  and  if  it  is  acceptable  at  all, 
a larger  firm  should  pay  from  $*-2.5,00  to  $1,000.00 
for  suitable  propaganda.  This  branch  of  press- 
photography  is  little  used  by  many  workers, 
yet  it  is  remunerative. 

Besides  furnishing  the  manufacturer  with 
advertising  for  his  product,  the  photographer 
supplies  himself  with  some  advertising  to  the 
effect  that  “he  delivered  the  goods  once,  and 
could  do  it  again,  so  there". 

Copyrights  and  Other  Rights 

If,  as  often  happens,  one  photograph  is  useful 
to  more  than  one  publication,  is  it  all  right  to  sell 
the  one  photograph  to  as  many  as  will  buy  it? 

When  a publication  prints  a photograph  in 
its  pages,  it  copyrights  it  in  the  name  of  the 
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publishing  company.  The  photographer  then  has 
parted  with  his  entire  rights  to  it,  and  cannot  sell 
it  elsewhere,  unless  one  of  two  precautions  has 
been  taken. 

The  first  precaution  is  the  writing  on  the  back 
of  each  print:  “First  Magazine-Rights  Only’’. 
Those  “mystic’’  words  mean  that  the  print  is 
offered  for  publication  only  one  time,  after  which 
it  again  becomes  the  property  of  the  photog- 
rapher. That  is,  the  magazine,  when  buying 
such  a print,  buys  only  the  right  to  print  it  the 
first  time.  Immediately  after  its  publication,  it 
becomes  again  the  property  of  the  photographer, 
although  he  cannot  of  course  sell  "First  Rights’’ 
again,  any  more  than  he  can  sell  the  same  horse 
twice  at  the  same  time. 

After  “First  Rights’’  has  been  sold,  the  photog- 
rapher may  then  sell  “Second  Rights ”,  provided 
those  words  are  written  on  the  back  of  the  second 
print.  “ ‘Second  Rights’  is  the  right  to  publish  a 
photograph  in  some  other  publication  than  the 
one  in  which  it  originally  appeared.”  For  in- 
stance: a photograph  of  a novel  shop-window 
display  may  be  acceptable  to  Popular  Mechanics, 
which  buys  a print  marked  "First  Magazine- 
Rights  Only”.  But  the  same  photograph  may 
be  acceptable,  too,  to  an  advertising-magazine, 
and  so  it  buys  “Second  Magazine-Rights”. 
Unless  these  terms  are  written  on  the  backs  of 
prints  which  are  sold  to  more  than  one  magazine, 
trouble  is  apt  to  result . 

Another  plan  by  which  it  is  possible  to  sell  a 
photograph  to  more  than  one  publication  is  the 
labeling  each  print  as:  “Non-Exclusive”  or  “Not 
Exclusive”.  When  that  is  done,  the  photograph 
may  be  sold  to  as  many  editors  as  care  to  buy  it. 

If  no  mention  of  any  rights  or  of  exclusiveness 
is  made  at  the  time  of  sale,  it  is  inferred  that  the 
publisher  buys  “All  Rights”.  In  that  case  the 
photographer  loses  all  claims  to  the  photograph; 
if  he  attempts  to  sell  it  again  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  editor  who  first  bought  it  he  is  break- 
ing the  copyright  laws;  in  fact,  he  is  selling 
another’s  property. 

There  is  no  need  to  affix  any  such  terms  to 
any  photograph  which  can  sell  to  only  one,  or 
which  is  to  be  offered  to  only  one  magazine. 
Magazines  are  more  partial  to  prints  which  they 
can  buy  outright,  and  thus  acquire  “All  Rights”. 
Indeed,  there  are  very  few  prints  of  enough 
value  to  sell  to  more  than  one  magazine. 

Now  we  plunge  deep  into  the  mysteries  of 
copyrights.  When  a print  is  copyrighted  it  is 
unalterably  the  property  of  the  person  first  copy- 
righting it  until  he  signs  “Transference  of  Copy- 
right”. A copyrighted  print  may  be  published 
ir  a dozen  publications  if  they  will  buy  it,  and 
it  still  remains  the  property  of  the  one  who  first 


copyrighted  it.  Copyright  laws  were  passed  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  “promote  the  progress  of 
science  and  useful  arts.”  This  is  done  “by  secur- 
ing for  limited  times  to  authors  and  inventors 
the  exclusive  right  to  use  their  respective  writ- 
ings and  discoveries”.  Under  this  law,  “author” 
includes  makers  of  photographs,  and  “writings” 
includes  photographs. 

The  process  of  copyrighting  a photograph  is 
not  an  involved  one.  A request  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Register  of  Copyrights  at  Washing- 
ton, 1).C.,  for  a few  copyright-blanks,  form  Jl. 
(Form  Jl  is  for  photographs  to  be  sold,  J2  for 
photographs  not  to  be  sold.)  One  of  these  cards 
is  then  filled  out,  and  two  prints  of  the  photo- 
graphs sent  with  it  to  the  Copyright  Office,  as 
well  as  the  necessary  fee.  “The  fee  for  the  regis- 
tration of  copyrights  ...  in  the  case  of  photo- 
graphs, when  no  certificate  (of  copyright)  is 
demanded  is  fifty  cents;  for  every  certificate, 
fifty  cents”  additional.  A certificate  is  not 
usually  necessary,  and  is  useful  only  in  cases  of 
disputed  copyright  ownership,  etc.  The  fee 
should  be  sent  only  in  the  form  of  a money-order 
to  the  Register  of  Copyrights,  and  the  photo- 
graphs must  bear  the  mark  of  copyright,  which  is 
“either  the  word  ‘Copyrighted’  or  the  abbrevia- 
tion ‘Copr.’  accompanied  by  the  name  of  the 
copyright  proprietor.”  In  the  case  of  photo- 
graphs the  notice  may  consist  of  the  letter  C 
included  in  a circle  provided  that  “on  some 
accessible  portion  of  such  copies  . . . the  name 
of  the  person  copyrighting  shall  appear".  Upon 
the  Copyright  Office  receiving  the  photographs, 
the  sender  is  notified;  and  again,  when  copy- 
right is  granted,  he  is  sent  a small  card  notifying 
him,  or  the  certificate  is  sent  to  him  if  he  has 
ordered  one.  Then  the  print  is  considered  to  be 
fully  copyrighted. 

It  is  useless  to  copyright  any  except  those  prints 
of  extraordinary  value,  the  rights  of  which  the 
photographer  wishes  to  retain  at  all  costs.  The 
average  quality  prints  are  not  likely  to  be  stolen, 
and  so  the  copyrighting  of  them  is  unnecessary. 
If  the  photograph  is  merely  to  be  offered  to  two 
or  more  publications  it  is  only  necessary  to  mark 
each  print  as  directed  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graphs relating  to  the  subject. 

Publishing  companies  are  business-institutions 
which  are  of  necessity  conducted  according  to 
the  highest  ethics.  To  unwittingly  sell  to  another 
magazine  a print  one  magazine  purchased  as 
exclusive,  would  be  likely  to  exile  the  photog- 
rapher’s work  from  those  particular  magazines. 
The  photographer  should  remember  that  a print 
of  his  making  is  not  his  property  once  it  is  first 
copyrighted  by  someone  else,  unless  he  has  sold 
only  certain  rights  of  it.  It  is  nothing  less  than 
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theft  to  make  a photographic  copy  of  a published 
photograph  and  to  offer  it  as  original  and  unpub- 
lished. The  photographer  should  never  try  to 
sell  what  is  not  his  own  work.  But  since  not 
many  have  the  urge  to  do  so,  undue  emphasis  on 
that  point  would  be  offensive. 

“The  sum  of  the  foregoing  advice  is  that  the 
author  (photographer)  should  exercise  common 
sense  in  disposing  of  rights”,  says  J.  Berg  Esen- 
wein,  editor  of  the  Writer’s  Monthly , in  one  of  his 
books.  “In  most  cases  it  would  be  better  to  allow 
the  publisher  to  have  "All  Rights’  than  to  forego 
the  chance  of  a sale;  but  nearly  all  magazine- 
editors  are  disposed  to  be  reasonable  and  will 
agree  to  share  any  future  profits  that  may  arise 


from  supplementary  sales  of  a manuscript  (photo- 
graph). The  chief  point  is  that  author  and  pub- 
lisher should  clearly  understand  each  other, 
without  the  author’s  losing  his  rights,  yet,  with- 
out harassing  the  publisher  by  making  unneces- 
sary stipulations  regarding  a trifling  matter." 

The  law  of  copyright  should  be  followed  strictly 
when  attempting  to  submit  the  same  photograph 
to  more  than  one  publication  or  buyer.  If  the 
photographer  keeps  an  eye  on  what  rights  he  has 
sold  when  he  cashes  his  cheque,  and  governs 
himself  accordingly,  he  will  “sail  along”  without 
trouble  of  any  kind.  To  understand  the  copy- 
right law  is  to  be  free  of  possible  complications. 

(To  be  continued) 


ALTHOUGH  the  professional  photographer 
must  perforce  sell  his  pictures  to  make  a living, 
it  does  not  follow  that  he  should  lose  sight  of 
the  great  advantage  that  comes  to  him  who 
maintains  high  artistic  and  technical  standards. 
Even  commercial  photographs  are  made  more 
attractive  and  more  serviceable  by  the  intelligent 
application  of  the  rules  of  composition.  More- 
over, high  standards  beget  high  quality,  and  the 


final  result  is  greater  reputation  and  remunera- 
tion for  the  photographer.  Without  a doubt,  it 
may  take  longer  to  build  up  such  a business — 
for,  alas,  there  are  those  who  do  not  understand 
the  difference  between  good  workmanship  and 
the  other  kind — but  in  the  end,  the  photographer 
who  does  uniformly  good  work  will  have  no 
need  to  seek  customers,  for  they  will  seek  him. 

A.  H.  B. 
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Oregon  Camera-Trails 

RALPH  J.  EDDY 


are  some  parts  of  our  eoun- 
here  nature  unquestionably 
ninates.  A delightful  and 
ng  intermingling  of  forest, 
l,  mountain  and  sheer  rug- 
gedness far  surpasses  any  human  attempt  at 
display.  Such  is  the  character  of  the  Oregon 
country — known  for  its  mighty  rivers,  Colum- 
bia and  Willamette,  and  famed  for  its  snowy 
Cascades.  A very  satisfying  region  it  is  in 
which  to  abide,  for  the  person  who  loves  the 
great  out-of-doors — and  a camera. 

Let  the  equipment  be  what  it  may,  provided 
that  the  owner  is  able  to  record  to  his  own  satis- 
faction the  exaltation  which  he  feels  when  he  is 


confronted  by  rare  scenic  grandeur.  The  com- 
mon existence  of  glorious  cloud-forms,  mists  of 
rivers,  canyons  and  waterfalls — and  the  delicate 
complexity  of  shades  in  granite-walls,  variegated 
foliage  and  distant  mountain-ranges  would  natu- 
rally suggest  the  use  of  a color-sensitive  plate;  the 
real  charm  of  western  landscape-photography 
lies  usually  in  the  truthful  rendering  of  such  ex- 
quisite details.  The  old  reliable  plate-camera, 
backed  up  by  an  orthoehromatic  plate  and  color- 
screen,  gives  the  camerist  a sense  of  confidence 
and  security  when  lie  happens  to  catch  a glimpse 
of  beauty  which  he  is  sure  will  never  appear  just 
that  way  again.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
long  hikes  and  steep  climbs  to  contend  with, 
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together  with  tangled  thickets  and  dangerous 
vantage-points,  which  discourage  the  use  of  a 
cumbersome  outfit.  So,  many  times,  one  will 
wish  to  venture  just  a little  farther — clinging  to 
ragged  edges,  topping  scanty  pinnacles  or  breast- 
ing a strong  wind,  where  the  use  of  a tripod  is 
impossible — just  to  get  an  unusual  “slant”  to 
the  view  and  to  remove  the  final  print  from  the 
commonplace.  Here  is  where  the  reflect ing- 
camera  is  a great  advantage,  with  its  splendid 


course  is  sometimes  placid  and  sometimes  tur- 
bulent and  it  is  a great  river, — great  enough  to 
carry  the  commerce  of  a plentiful  valley  on  its 
bosom.  Early  history,  referring  to  days  when 
settlers  came  over  the  mountains  to  the  great 
wilderness  of  the  Pacific,  centers  about  a narrow 
strip  of  land  near  the  falls  of  the  Willamette, 
bounded  by  the  river  on  one  side  and  walled  up 
by  a perpendicular  bluff  on  the  other.  At  the 
falls  vast  numbers  of  salmon  are  halted  on  their 
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facilities  for  focusing  and  composing,  coupled 
with  a lens-speed  capable  of  short  exposures. 
And  then  it  is  so  convenient  to  take  along  on 
most  any  occasion  that  many  opportunities, 
which  otherwise  would  be  lost,  are  used  to  ad- 
vantage for  future  enjoyment. 

Wherever  one  happens  to  be  stopping  in 
Oregon,  there  are  trails  leading  into  a wonder- 
land of  the  beautiful.  Some  are  the  much-used 
highways  where  the  throngs  pass  by  continually 
and  others  are  lonely,  almost  deserted,  leading 
far  from  the  walks  of  men.  The  trail  of  the  Wil- 
lamette River  is  a delightful  place  to  explore, — 
easily  accessible  by  highway,  rail,  boat  or  on 
foot.  Its  banks  are  varied  and  interesting;  its 


up-river  journey.  This  attraction  made  the 
place  a fishing-  and  feasting-spot  for  Indians  of 
all  tribes.  Being  a natural  trading-center  with 
easy  communication  both  up-stream  and  down 
from  the  great  cataract,  Oregon  City  by  the  falls 
became  the  original  metropolis.  To-day  one  may 
stand  on  the  bank  of  the  Willamette,  below 
where  it  takes  its  mad  plunge,  and  gaze  across  a 
stretch  of  quiet  water.  Between  the  farther 
shore  and  yonder  high  bluff,  now  topped  with 
buildings,  lies  that  same  thin  piece  of  ground 
where  the  frontiersmen  of  so  long  ago  first  estab- 
lished civilisation.  Under  the  corner  of  that 
church,  whose  cross  attempts  to  reach  the  sky- 
line, rest  the  ashes  of  John  McLoughlin,  “Foun- 
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iler  of  Oregon,”  and  his  loyal  companion.  In 
the  illustration  entitled  “Over  the  River,”  is  it 
not  plain  that  nature  has  traced  in  the  heavens 
above  the  final  resting-place  of  these  sturdy 
pioneers  a vision  of  the  old  Oregon  trail  as  it 
winds  its  sinuous  way  westward  and  is  lost  in  the 
great  empire  by  the  Pacific?  The  spirit  of  the 
west  stands  forth  distinctly  in  the  character  of 
its  scenery. 

Mention  of  the  Columbia  River  trail  now 
brings  to  the  minds  of  hosts  of  travelers  a remark- 
able highway  over  which  tourists  may  roll 
smoothly  for  hours  at  a time  through  a marvel- 
ous granite-gorge  of  mists  and  sunlight  and  feast 
the  eyes  on  more  grandeur  than  the  soul  can 
comprehend  in  a lifetime.  The  tremendous 
vastness  of  it  all  seems  to  diminish  when  recorded 
by  a camera.  But  there  are  lovely  bits  of  scen- 
ery, each  produced  by  some  distinct  object  en- 
cased in  its  own  magic  setting — such  as  a dome, 
a pinnacle,  a waterfall  or  a stream  — which  our 


faithful  camera  may  preserve  for  us  to  our  own 
life-long  satisfaction.  And  in  this  respect  happy 
is  the  camerist  who  deserts  the  automobile  and 
side-steps  this  way  or  that — who  climbs  to 
points  where  the  roadway  assumes  its  true  per- 
spective and  brings  forth  hidden  delights  which 
the  “speeder”  passes  by. 

The  mighty  Columbia,  which  in  some  places 
is  a mile  wide,  has  grooved  its  deep  and  winding 
course  through  a solid  mountain-range.  Down 
this  great  gorge,  brushing  the  faces  of  rocky 
pinnacles  a thousand  feet  above  the  river,  rushes 
a cool  wind  from  the  Inland  Empire  beyond  the 
Cascades.  Rain-clouds  drifting  up  from  the 
sea  feel  the  influence  of  these  air-currents,  as 
they  float  over  the  mountain-tops,  and  are 
drawn  into  the  chasm  where  they  veil  the  cliff- 
sides  with  curtains  of  mist.  Thus  the  Columbia 
region,  being  the  battleground  of  rival  forces, 
presents  such  variable  aspects  of  atmosphere 
and  sunshine  that  its  loveliness  is  in  constant 
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transformation.  The  quest  of  nature-gems  under 
conditions  of  so  many  fleeting  elements  presents 
a delightful  fascination  to  lovers  of  real  camera- 
sport  who  are  well  equipped  artistically. 

The  camerist  whose  special  delight  is  in  land- 
scapes has  a constantly  growing  appetite  to 


satisfy.  The  particular  region  of  our  own 
country  where  scenery  is  served  up  in  vast  pro- 
portions lies  over  here  on  the  Pacific  side.  The 
early  summer  is  the  best  time  for  picture-making 
on  the  coast,  as  it  is  well  known  that  there  are 
some  seasons  when  the  sun  is  not  so  much  in 
evidence.  However,  there  is  no  month  of  the 
year  when  something  of  scenic  value  cannot  be 
obtained,  provided  that  the  photographer  is  com- 
plete master  of  his  equipment. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  camerists  in  Oregon 
have  not  done  more  to  bring  the  photographic 
opportunities  of  this  part  of  our  country  to 
the  attention  of  pictorial  workers.  California, 
Washington,  Colorado  and  other  western  states 
have  enjoyed  far  greater  publicity;  and  yet, 
Oregon  has  photographic  attractions  that  equal 
-if  not  surpass — those  of  other  states.  The 
motor-car  and  state-highways  are  doing  much 
to  make  Oregon  easily  accessible  to  the  camerist. 
A photographic  visit  to  Oregon  is  one  long  to  be 
remembered.  May  there  be  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  camerists  to  visit  Oregon  as  the  photo- 
graphic opportunities  become  better  known. 

The  following  data  will  prove  of  interest  in 
connection  with  the  illustrations: 

Over  the  River — June,  late  afternoon;  12- 
inch  Goerz  Dagor;  stop,  F/16;  Seed  L.  Ortho. 
8 x 10  plate;  15.  & J.  4-time  ray-filter;  bulb  expo- 
sure about  t v second;  contact  print  Azo  F.  Hard. 

Falls  of  the  Willamette — May,  11  a.m.; 
8^-inch  Goerz  Dagor;  stop,  F/16;  Seed  N.  H. 
Ortho.  .5x7  plate;  B.  & J.  4-time  ray-filter;  expo- 
sure 1/25  second;  10-inch  enlargement  on  glossy 
P.  M.  C.  Bromide  paper. 

Oregon  Atmosphere — November,  early  after- 
noon; 8}^-\nch  Goerz  Dagor;  stop,  F/ll;  Seed 
N.  H.  Ortho.  5x7  plate;  B.  & J.  4-time  ray-fil- 
ter; exposure  1/5  second;  enlargement  on  P.  M. 
C.  Scene  on  Willamette  River  just  above  the 
falls.  Lighting  was  a peculiar  mixture  of  sun- 
light and  shadow — clouds  and  rain.  Sky  was 
doubleprinted  slightly  and  middle  foreground 
held  back;  nothing  introduced  that  was  not  con- 
tained in  original  negative. 

Bishop’s  Cap — July,  late  afternoon;  bright  sun, 
just  after  a shower;  12-inch  Goerz  Dagor;  stop, 
F 16;  Seed  L.  Ortho.  8 x 10  plate;  B.  & J.  4-time 
ray -filter;  bulb  exposure  about  one  second;  con- 
tact print  on  glossy  Azo;  one  of  the  old  land- 
marks of  the  Columbia  region,  now  skirted  by 
the  new  highway. 

Columbia  Highlands — Eastward  view  from 
Mitchell's  Point  near  Hood  River;  September 
afternoon;  sunshine;  3J4x4/4  Graflex;  Zeiss 
Tessar;  stop,  F/ll  Eastman  speed  film;  exposure 
l/40  second;  8x10  enlargement  on  P.  M.  C. 
Bromide  paper. 
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Number  Eleven 


years  have  flown,  since  I,  as  a 
ng  and  very  verdant  school- 
•her,  came  out  from  the  so- 
?d  wilds  of  Canada  to  the  hills 
Massachusetts  and,  unknow- 
ingly started  on  a little-trodden  path  that  has 
led  me  in  devious  ways — always  with  a camera  in 
my  hand.  For  years,  my  family  had  been  ardent 


I sent  to  Boston  my  one  dollar  seventy-five 
and  received  a splendid  treasure-box  containing 
many  curious  objects.  The  list  is  as  follows: 

1.  A little,  black  japanned  tin-box  about  3x3 
x 4 (I  have  it  still).  A slide  at  the  side  of  the 
back  lifted,  and  in  it  I slyly  inserted  one  of  the 
little  glass  plates,  very  much  in  the  dark,  as  it 
were,  even  in  the  ruby  light. 
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readers  of  the  dear,  old  Youth's  Companion, 
and  as  a reward  for  my  diligence  in  procuring 
one  new  subscriber  to  its  pages,  I accumulated 
my  first  wee  camera.  In  looking  over  the  pre- 
mium-list, I hesitated  as  to  whether  I had  better 
take  a camera,  or  a big  book  called  “The  World’s 
Marvels.”  Glad  am  I that  my  final  choice  fell 
upon  the  “Wonder-Box”  instead  of  on  the 
“Wonder-Book",  for  through  its  one  little  eye, 
presumably  made  out  of  a bit  of  a bottle,  and 
later  through  the  more  expensive  mediums,  I 
have  seen  and  recorded,  not  the  whole  world's 
marvels,  but  those  lovely  and  intimate  fancies 
that  have  entered  into  my  restricted  but  mar- 
velous world  which  is  ever  close  at  hand. 


2.  Six  plates  marked,  “To  be  opened  only  by 
ruby  light”.  (This  suggested  a precious  jewel.) 

3.  A wiggly,  three-legged  contraption,  on 
which  I was  instructed  to  screw  the  black  box. 

4.  Aforesaid  ruby  light  in  a cardboard -case. 

5.  Six  pieces  of  paper  which  I was  assured 
would  register  the  picture  if  placed  in  juxta- 
position to  the  negative  after  I had  made  it. 

6.  Six  cardboard-mounts  to  set  off  the  works 
of  art  I fondly  hoped  to  make. 

7.  Several  mysterious  packages  of  chemicals 
to  bring  forth  this  work  of  art,  if  applied  prop- 
erly at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right  way. 

8.  I am  sure  that  there  were  other  things 
that  made  up  this  bundle  of  joy;  but  at  this 
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late  date,  and  not  having  a Ouija  Board  handy, 
I cannot  remember  them. 

Well;  after  putting  the  plate  inside  of  the  box, 
screwing  the  camera  on  the  tripod,  I was  told 
to  set  it  up  in  the  bright  sun,  after  arranging 
the  person  to  be  photographed,  take  off  the  tin- 
cover  that  hid  the  glass-eye  from  the  sun,  count 
three,  and  put  the  cover  on  again.  Also,  after 
one  had  learned  to  make  a picture  out  of  doors, 
one  might,  if  not  too  terrified,  try  a portrait  in 
the  house.  So,  being  an  adventurous  spirit,  I 
thought  that  1 would  try  the  last  first.  Still, 
I wanted  to  be  in  mv  first  picture;  so  I carefully 
explained  to  Mother  how  to  manipulate  the 
lens-cover  and  I and  my  two  friends  who  were 
dressed  up  for  an  “Old  Folks  Concert”,  sat  on 
the  sofa  in  the  front-room  and  were  photographed. 
It  has  just  come  to  me  that  really  this  was  not 
My  First  Picture,  but  my  Mother’s!  Well, 
well,  after  all  these  years  to  find  that  out! 

There  seems  to  be  a vestige  of  composition 
in  the  result,  though  why  it  is  so,  or  why  any 
kind  of  an  old  picture  decides  to  come  on  any 
old  plate,  or  what  perspective  means — fre- 
quently I have  found  it  quite  mean — I do  not 
know.  Frankly  speaking,  to  this  far  distant 
day,  I have  feared  to  ask  the  whys  and  where- 
fores of  the  magic  that  lies  in  the  queer  insides 
of  the  camera,  and  also  on  its  environs.  Know- 
ing nothing  of  chemical  reactions,  the  laws  of 
composition,  the  rules  of  the  vanishing-point — 
being  disencumbered,  as  it  were,  with  all  of 
these  impedimenta— I have  gone  on  my  simple 
way  rejoicing,  sometimes  making  a huge  success — 
quite  often  to  my  consternation;  for  when  I 
tried  it  again,  it  wouldn’t  work,  and  so  often, 
Oh  So  Often  making  mistakes  and  wishing 
that  the  Black  Magic  had  never  taken  me  into 
its  toils.  Still,  as  I say,  I am  what  some  might 
call  a successful  photographer. 

I cannot  remember  the  thrill  that  must  have 
come  over  me,  as  I developed  the  first  wee  plate. 
It  must  have  been  epochal,  for  my  friends  all 
wanted  me  to  photograph  them;  but  I early 
and  often  resolved  to  make  money  with  my 
camera-  I knew  where  I could  use  it — so  I set 
a price  of  fifteen  cents  apiece.  I must  have 


been  fairly  successful,  for  within,  a few  weeks 
a 4 x 5 camera  was  in  my  possession  and  I had 
begun  a little  business  among  my  acquaintances 
at  Laurel  Park,  Chautauqua  Assembly,  near 
Northampton. 

Here  I earned  ten  dollars  in  a week.  And  so 
my  career  was  established.  Even  marriage 
could  not  dim  its  brilliancy!  Teaching  school 
had  lost  its  charm,  though  a friend  asked  me 
how  I could  bear  to  give  up  the  contact  with 
the  lovely  little  minds,  that  were  budding  under 
my  tender  tutelage — this  remark  having  been 
made  after  I had  begun  to  make  pictures  of 
Immortals. 

I hung  up  my  keys  in  Vermont,  in  Florida, 
and  in  Buffalo  after  the  Fair.  Here  in  Buffalo, 
1 had  my  first  glimmer  of  intelligence  as  a news- 
paper-photographer, that  led  me  to  a steady 
position  on  The  Courier,  my  first  assignment, 
after  I had  landed  my  job,  being  the  pleasant 
one  of  going  out  after  the  beggars  that  infested 
the  streets — then  after  the  politicians  who  in- 
fested the  City’s  system. 

On  to  St.  Louis  I went  for  several  papers  and 
magazines,  and  here  I made  my  name  with 
several  big  scoops,  and  some  money  that  promptly 
took  wings  in  New  York  in  a badly  placed 
studio.  Celebrities  began  to  come  my  way  even 
down  on  Sixth  Avenue,  and  1 made  portraits 
of  many  of  the  most  interesting  visitors  to  the 
Big  City  on  Manhattan  Island. 

Books  were  illustrated;  magazine-publishers 
asked  for  my  work;  Pageant  Committees  tele- 
graphed for  me.  I photographed  gardens  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  lovely  estates, 
great  collections  of  old  masters,  but  gradually 
established  myself  as  a portraitist.  Being  a 
great  lover  of  Nature,  I have  a well-established 
line  on  which  I am  now  working  with  great 
joy — my  "Souls  of  the  Cities.” 

Several  have  been  done;  others  are  in  the 
making.  Out  at  dawn,  solitary  in  the  moon- 
light, wading  through  drifts,  peering  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  fog,  I go  with  my  Camera  mak- 
ing pictures  of  the  beautiful  by-ways  of  city-life. 
With  these  I am  combining  my  poems,  and  in 
them  I find  the  fulfilment  of  my  Art. 
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“LOOK  PLEASANT,  please”  REV.  LEON  M.  LINDEN 


Improving  the  Photographer’s  Status 


I KING  the  present  period  of  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  depression 
the  photographer  may  usefully 
take  stock,  not  only  of  pecuniary 
profit  or  loss,  but  of  the  less  directly 
felt,  though  in  the  end  sometimes  more  important, 
question  of  status.  Amid  many  unpromising 
signs,  gleams  of  hope  begin  to  be  discerned.  Chief 
of  these  is  a growing  interest  in  this  subject  among 
photographers  themselves.  There  is  much  truth 
in  the  assertion  of  psychologists  that  both  bodily 
and  mental  well-being  are  largely  conditioned 
by  the  patient’s  own  impressions,  and  this  is 
even  more  applicable  as  a maxim  for  business 
and  professional  prosperity.  “Think  success 
and  you  will  be  successful,”  was  the  advice 
given  recently  by  the  originally  poor  founder  of 
a now  colossal  store;  and  this  is  but  a variant 
of  the  new  auto-suggestive  incantation,  “Every 
day,  in  every  respect,  I am  getting  better  and 
better.”  Now,  matters  of  prestige  and  status 
are  precisely  of  that  semi-intangible  kind  capable 
of  being  influenced,  for  good  or  ill,  by  the  work- 
er’s own  mental  attitude.  To  a great  extent, 
what  he  thinks  of  himself  will  give  the  cue  to 
what  others  think  of  him.  As  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw 
has  said,  the  best  way  to  effect  great  changes 
is  to  act  as  if  they  were  already  made. 

To  begin  with,  then,  the  photographer  must 
imbue  his  mind  with  the  settled  conviction  that 


he  belongs  to  a worthy  profession,  the  dignity 
and  credit  of  which  he  is  bound  to  maintain 
and  to  augment  in  every  possible  way.  He 
should  decline  to  be  slighted  or  treated  in  a 
manner  inconsistent  w ith  that  ideal,  or  to  under- 
take any  work  derogatory  to  it.  The  tale  is 
told  of  a well-known  West  End  worker,  wdio 
happened  to  call  on  a would-be  lady  of  fashion 
to  make  some  suggestions  relating  to  a large 
portrait  in  carbon  which  had  been  commissioned. 
She  received  him  in  the  drawing-room  some- 
what ungraciously,  remarking,  “I  think  there  is 
a tradesman’s  entrance.”  To  w hich  he  replied, 
“I  see  you  do  not  recollect  me,  madam.  I am 
the  photographer.”  I’ew,  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  could  have  made  answer  so  effectively, 
yet — as  it  turned  out — so  inoffensively. 

It  is  distinctly  a gain  that  greater  stress  is 
nowr  being  laid  on  the  scientific  aspects  of  photog- 
raphy, and  that  these  are  approached  in  a more 
exact,  orderly  and  methodical  way  than  was  at 
one  time  the  case.  The  claims  of  the  camera 
craft  as  a science  are  stronger  than  its  title  to 
rank  as  an  art,  or,  rather,  are  easier  to  drive 
into  the  average  person's  unimaginative  mind. 
Photography  has  long  been  called  the  handmaid 
of  science,  but  this  is  a grave  under-statement. 
It  is  but  bare  justice  to  assert  that  many  of 
to-day’s  chief  scientific  advances  are  mainly, 
if  not  solely,  due  to  photographic  aid. 
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As  regards  portraiture,  there  is  no  doubt  the 
ground  level  is  rising.  The  unfortunate  in- 
competent, who  opened  a studio  simply  because 
he  was  a failure  at  everything  else,  has  been 
decimated  by  the  war  and  its  aftermath. 

Public  taste  is  better  also,  and  the  more  ex- 
tensive display  of  good-class  specimens  renders 
rivalry  hopeless,  save  by  those  who  can  produce 
results  reasonably  equivalent.  This,  indeed,  is  one 
excellent  method  of  assuring  the  photographer’s 
status,  to  see  that  bad  work  is  everywhere 
drowned  by  its  opposite. 

A much  disputed  point  is  the  relative  advan- 
tage of  a doorway  or  a shop-window.  Some  of  the 
best  and  most  select  workers  prefer  the  former, 
which  unquestionably  looks  more  professional 
anti  less  tradesman-like  if  properly  handled. 
But  it  must  be  a handsome  doorway,  smartly 
and  effectively  decorated,  yet  with  a refined 
taste;  and  the  shop,  if  any,  that  happens  to  be 
adjacent,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  overshadow 
it.  A photographer’s  doorway  should  not  look 
like  the  barely  tolerated  poor  relation  of  a well-to- 
do  shop.  Again,  it  is  a help  to  insist  on  the  word 
“Studio”.  This  should  be  inscribed  above  the 
door,  or  shown  on  a plate  in  conspicuous  letters, 
preferably  preceded  by  the  photographer’s  name, 
to  give  a personal  and  professional  touch. 

From  the  standpoint  of  status,  outdoor  work 
is  a stumbling-block.  In  these  hard  times  it 


would,  of  course,  be  the  height  of  folly  to  refuse 
it,  or  even  not  to  seek  it.  Many  photographers, 
however,  consider  that  it  has  a rather  detri- 
mental effect  on  a portrait-studio,  and  take  care 
to  keep  it  as  inconspicuous  as  possible,  by  choos- 
ing the  quietest  hour,  relegating  the  actual  ex- 
posure to  assistants  or  trade- workers,  and  never 
exhibiting  samples,  unless  inside. 

Though  some  will  differ,  it  is  more  conducive 
to  dignity  to  keep  aloof  from  merely  sectional 
societies  or  bodies,  whether  political  or  social, 
except  those  one  takes  a genuine  interest  in. 
The  “local  bounder”  type  of  man,  who  belongs 
to  everything,  no  matter  how  mutually  antag- 
onistic or  contradictory,  and  is  the  bosom  friend 
of  everybody,  begins  to  be  distrusted  and  out-of- 
date.  As  Mr.  Pirie  Macdonald  piquantly  put  it 
a little  while  ago:  “You  have  got  to  be  awfully 
careful  about  receiving  the  dog.” 

In  conclusion,  a discreet  esprit  tie  corps  should 
be  cultivated.  It  is  folly  to  criticise  other  photog- 
raphers or  their  work  before  sitters,  or  to  attempt 
cutting  them  out.  It  always  recoils.  One  never 
finds  a doctor  doing  that  kind  of  thing.  And,  on 
occasion,  when  there  is  something  vital  to  be 
gained,  or  fought  against,  the  doctors  show  an 
impressive  unanimity  and  act  en  masse.  Photog- 
raphers must  learn  to  speak  and  act  with  equal 
unity.  When  they  do,  they  will  be  accepted  at 
their  own  valuation. — The  British  Journal. 


E.  B.  Haswell — Sculptor 


PLASTER-MODEL  FOR  WOOD-C'ARVING 


ROBERT  P.  NUTE 


WHITE  BIRCH  V.  AKERS 


The  Joys  of  May 

AMONG  the  features  of  the  spring-season 
i \ the  nature-lover  is  eagerly  waiting  to 
photograph  are  fruit-blossoms.  “Oh,  how  beau- 
tiful!” exclaims  the  fair  camerist,  as  she  beholds 
the  apple-tree  in  full  bloom.  With  Brownie 
in  hand,  she  rushes  towards  the  inviting  object 
and  ventures  a snapshot.  Jubilantly  she  winds 
up  the  exposed  film  and  is  happy.  We  can  vis- 
ualise the  disappointing  result.  The  worker  who 
desires  an  adequate  souvenir  of  a spray  of 
delicately  tinted  fruit-blossoms — apple,  cherry 
or  plum — will  proceed  more  deliberately  and 
intelligently  than  the  impulsive  snapshooter. 
First  of  all,  an  adjustable  tripod  will  be  necessary; 
for  prolonged  exposures  will  yield  better  results 
than  mere  snapshots.  Color-sensitive  plates,  a 
light  color-screen  (ray-filter)  for  correct  tone- 
values,  a quiet  background  (natural  or  artificial 
as  the  occasion  may  demand),  adequate  exposure 
and  suitable  development  will  unite  in  producing 
results,  which,  by  reason  of  artistic  and  technical 
qualities,  will  be  a joy  forever.  Notably  fine 
examples  of  nature-photography — the  blossoms 
of  fruits  above  and  along  the  ground — have 
embellished  these  pages  for  the  past  twenty 
years.  They  will  repay  examination  anew. 

Important  Work  for  Camera  Clubs 

N the  April  issue,  Photo-Era  referred  in  terms 
of  commendation  to  the  activity  of  the 
Photographic  Club  of  Baltimore  City  in  organ- 
ising and  conducting  a virtually  free  evening- 
school  of  photographic  instruction.  The  fee 
charged  is  a merely  nominal  one — four  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  for  a course  of  three  months  which 
embraces  lectures  and  practical  demonstrations 
on  the  art  and  science  of  photography  given  by 
club  members  of  recognised  ability  and  expe- 
rience. We  stated  at  the  time,  that  only 
camera  clubs  favored  with  members  who  pos- 
sessed these  eminently  desirable  qualifications 
were  justified  to  undertake  a task  like  the  one 
initiated  by  the  Baltimore  club.  Such  an 
enterprise,  regarded  in  the  light  of  a real,  public 
benefit,  need  not  conflict  with  the  business  of 
regularly  established  professional  schools  of  pho- 
tography, where  members  of  both  sexes  attend 
complete  courses  in  commercial  and  portrait 


photography.  The  former  cater  only  to  the 
amateur  who,  if  eligible,  has  the  privilege  to 
join  the  club  under  whose  auspices  the  evening- 
school  is  conducted.  Many  have  already  done 
so,  and  the  membership  of  the  Baltimore  clubs 
has  been  correspondingly  increased.  The  scope 
of  such  a school  of  instruction  could  be  enlarged 
if  certain  evenings  were  to  be  devoted  to  general 
information  about  photography,  to  which  would 
be  invited  that  part  of  the  public  not  interested 
in  the  practical  side  of  the  art — merely  patrons — 
but  which  likes  to  be  taught  how  to  distinguish 
good  from  bad  photography.  This  would  enable 
a formerly  uninformed  person  to  appreciate  the 
work  of  professional  master-portraits  and  to 
eschew  the  meretricious  product  that  is  offered 
at  unreasonably  high  prices  by  charlatans  who 
flourish  —but  not  for  long — in  every  large  city. 
The  daily  press  seems  to  shrink  from  exposing 
these  photographic  quacks,  although  it  is  willing 
to  publish  their  advertisements. 

In  matters  of  photographs  of  works  of  art — 
what  constitutes  really  good  copies  not  only 
of  paintings  by  the  great  masters  but  copies 
which  persons  wish  to  have  made  of  their 
family-portraits,  tapestries  and  other  art-objects 
— the  general  public  is  woefully  ignorant.  Por- 
trait-painters are  often  disappointed  in  copies 
of  their  works  made  by  incompetent  profes- 
sional photographers,  and  naively  ascribe  the 
unsatisfactory  results  to  the  limitations  of  pho- 
tography; whereas  they  need  to  know  that  real 
experts  can  and  do  produce  copies — by  means  of 
panchromatic  plates — that  give  true  and  correct 
color-values  and  satisfy  the  most  exacting 
demands.  There  are  many  persons  who  trust- 
ingly engage  a professional  photographer  to 
make  pictures  of  their  homes — interiors  and 
exteriors — their  horses  and  other  domestic  ani- 
mals, and  firmly  believe  that  they  are  getting 
the  best  possible  results.  They,  too,  should  be 
told  what  constitutes  good  technical  work. 

It  is  here,  then,  that  first-rate  camera  clubs 
can  do  some  important  missionary  work  and 
thus  become  real  public  benefactors.  Inciden- 
tally, they  may  be  called  upon  to  suggest  some 
capable  and  trustworthy  photo-specialist  or 
photo-finisher,  if,  indeed,  there  be  not  among 
their  own  members  several  available  and 
efficient  semi-professionals. 


ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

gjj§  'ippp 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Advanced  Competition 

fJlf 

Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5  00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $3.00 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Era  Maga- 
zine, or  in  books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first 
prize  may  have  a solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design, 
suitably  engraved. 


Rules 


1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  photog- 
raphers of  ability  and  in  good  standing — amateur 
or  professional. 

2.  Mo  more  than  two  subjects  may  be  en- 
tered, but  they  must  represent,  throughout, 
the  personal,  unaided  work  of  competi- 
tors. Remember  that  subjects  which  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not 
eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold, 
or  entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  be- 
fore Photo-Era  Magazine  awards  are 
announced.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface 
and  sepias  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should 
be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  having  the  same 
gradations  and  detail.  All  prints  should  be  mounted 
on  stiff  boards. 

3.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage  at  the  rale  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data. 

4.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker’s  name  and 
address,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  name  and  month  of 
competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a letter,  sent 
separately,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  light,  plate  or 
film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop  used,  exposure, 
developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose  return-postage  in 
this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent  for  a 2-cent  stamp.  Be 
sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every  print  ex- 
actly for  what  competition  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era  Magazine,  unless 
otherwise  requested  by  the  contestant.  However,  this 
does  not  prevent  the  photographer  from  disposing  of 
other  prints  from  such  negatives  after  he  shall  have 
received  official  recognition. 

6.  On  account  of  the  present  high  prices  of  paper 
and  cardboard,  competitors  may  send  large  prints 
mounted  with  narrow  margins;  but  in  every  case, 
prints  should  be  protected  by  strong,  stiff  boards,  or 
of  a kind  that  bends  slightly  without  breaking.  Large 
packages  may  be  sent  by  express  (prepaid). 

7.  Competitors  who  have  won  three  first  prizes 
within  a twelve-month,  become  ineligible  for  two 
years  thereafter.  The  too  frequent  capture  of  the 
first  prize  by  one  and  the  same  competitor  tends  to 
discourage  other  participants  and  to  make  the  com- 
petitions appear  one-sided  and  monotonous. 


Awards — Home-Por  traits 
Closed  February  28,  1922 

First  Prize:  T.  W.  Kilmer. 

Second  Prize:  F.  E.  Bronson. 

Third  Prize:  Alexander  Murray. 

Honorable  Mention:  John  H.  Brewer,  Daniel  I. 
Broderick,  Linda  E.  Cattell,  Cornelia  Clarke,  Benjamin 
S.  Conklin,  A.  M.  Cowherd,  A.  C.  Fawns,  George  W. 
French,  Charles  T.  Graves,  Bertran  F.  Hawley,  A.  R. 
Hazard.  John  Irwin,  J.  Thornton  Johnston,  R.  W.  II. 
Leavitt,  II.  Ross  Masterson,  Roy  T.  Phillips,  J.  Herbert 
Saunders,  Eleanor  L.  Smith,  James  G.  Tannahill, 
Ernest  J.  Webb,  Elliott  Hughes  Wendell,  E.  S.  Willard, 
K.  W.  Williams,  Albert  Williams,  Jr. 

Subjects  for  Competition — 1922 

“Winter-Sports.”  Closes  January  31. 
“Home-Portraits.”  Closes  February  28. 
“Child-Studies.”  Closes  March  31. 

“Still-Life.”  Closes  April  30. 

“Bridges.”  Closes  May  31. 

“Marines.”  Closes  June  30. 

“Landscapes  with  Figures.”  Closes  July  31. 
“Summer-Sports.”  Closes  August  31. 

“Parks.”  Closes  September  30. 

“Architectural  Subjects.”  Closes  October  31 
“Domestic  Pets.”  Closes  November  30. 
“Indoor-Genres.”  Closes  December  31. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

Competitors  Should  Mind  the  Rules 

Competitors,  in  the  Advanced  Workers’  and  Be- 
ginners’ Competitions,  are  inclined  to  ignore  some  of 
the  rules,  one  of  which  is  that  the  name  and  address  of 
sender,  also  name,  month  and  kind  of  competition  must 
be  written  plainly  on  the  back  of  each  print.  Other- 
wise, how  is  the  jury  to  know? 

This  is  often  the  reason  why  careless  entrants  wonder 
what  has  become  of  their  prints.  Let  them  be  more 
careful  in  the  future.  We  will  do  our  part,  gladly. 
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AN  OLD  MOVIE  ACTOR 


T.  W.  KILMER 


FIRST  PRIZE HOME-PORTRAITS 


Trimming  Down 

Lenses  such  as  are  usually  fitted  to  hand-cameras 
seem  nearly  always  to  include  a wider  angle  than  is 
needed  in  the  picture,  remarks  a writer  in  a British 
cotemporary.  Every  photographer  of  any  experience 
at  all  must  have  noticed  how  often  his  attention  has 
been  drawn  to  a likely  subject,  and  then  on  looking 
at  it  on  the  groundglass  or  in  the  finder,  he  sees  that 
what  he  thought  of  as  his  subject  occupies  only  a small 
patch  in  the  middle  of  the  field  of  view  included  by 
the  lens;  so  that  he  is  tempted  to  go  nearer  and  so  get 
it  on  a larger  scale.  When  this  has  been  done,  we 
frequently  find  that  by  approaching  our  subject  the 
perspective  rendering  which  we  get  of  it  is  very  much 
altered,  usually  for  the  worse.  The  alternatives  are 
to  take  it  from  the  original  position  with  a lens  of  longer 
focus,  or,  using  the  one  lens,  to  trim  down  the  picture 
afterwards.  Most  workers  have  to  be  content  with 
one  lens,  so  that  trimming  down  ought  to  be  practised 


very  often.  It  would  be  more  usual,  no  doubt,  but 
for  the  desire — natural  enough  in  the  circumstances — 
not  to  reduce  too  much  the  size  of  the  final  result.  It 
is  a pity  to  allow  this  desire  to  tempt  us  to  include 
much  that  the  picture  would  be  better  without;  and 
now  that  enlarging  is  so  common,  it  need  not  do  so. 
If  the  photographer  uses  a quarter-plate  camera,  let 
us  say,  and  his  picture  all  lies  within  a space  3 in.  x 2 in. 
on  the  negative,  it  is  really  quite  immaterial  whether 
he  enlarges  the  whole  of  the  quarter-plate  or  only  the 
3 in.  x2in.  If  the  negative  is  a good  one,  the  result 
in  one  case  should  not  be  appreciably  inferior  to  that 
in  the  other.  So  that  all  the  advantage  of  a long-focus 
lens  can  be  obtained  very  simply,  merely  by  enlarging 
from  the  center  of  the  negative  instead  of  from  the 
whole  of  it.  Of  course,  if  preferred,  we  can  make  the 
original  on  a smaller  plate  than  that  for  which  the 
camera  is  designed;  but  the  larger  plate  allows  us  to 
pick  and  choose  the  exact  part  of  the  image  we  shall 
include  in  the  final  result;  this  is  often  very  convenient. 


PORTRAIT  OF  MISS  B. 


F.  E.  BRONSON 


Stuck  Lens-Cells 

The  detachment  of  one  or  other  of  the  separate  cells 
of  a doublet  lens,  which  has  been  allowed  to  get  into 
this  condition  through  careless  keeping  or  has  been 
bought  as  such,  is  often  not  the  easiest  operation,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  getting  a strong  grip  of  the  small 
projecting  surface,  says  The  British  Journal.  A method 
of  dealing  with  these  obstinate  cases  which,  we  think, 
originated  from  one  of  the  mechanical  geniuses  included 
within  the  membership  of  the  Croydon  Camera  Club, 
is  to  cut  a piece  of  wood  of  about  one-quarter  inch  thick- 
ness, of  width  about  twice  the  diameter  of  the  cell  to  be 
removed,  and  of  length  about  four  times  this  diameter. 
A little  way  from  one  end  of  the  piece  of  wood  a circular 
hole,  of  diameter  a shade  larger  than  the  outside  diam- 
eter of  the  cell,  is  cut  with  a fret-saw.  The  hole 
should  be  of  such  size  that  the  cell  can  be  just  slipped 
tightly  within  it.  Then,  by  means  of  two  cuts  with 
a saw  a strip  of  wood  about  half  an  inch  in  width  is 
cut  away  so  as  to  leave  an  open  space  between  the 
circular  hole  and  the  further  end  of  the  piece  of  wood. 
When  thus  completed,  the  appliance  somewhat  re- 
sembles the  “button-stick”  largely  sold  during  the 
war  for  slipping  under  the  button  of  a soldier’s  tunic 


as  a protection  of  the  latter  while  the  former  was  being 
polished.  If  now  the  lens-cell  be  inserted  in  the 
circular  aperture  in  the  wood  and  the  two  separated 
ends  of  the  piece  strongly  gripped  in  the  hand,  the  cell 
is  most  firmly  held  and  can  be  readily  unscrewed. 


Reduction  with  Persulphate 

Thehe  are  still  many  people  who  find  it  difficult 
to  make  the  persulphate-reducer  work  evenly,  remarks 
The  British  Journal , editorially.  There  are  several 
reasons  for  this,  the  principal  one  being  a desire  to 
hasten  the  process  by  acidifying  the  solution  too 
strongly.  If  this  be  done  to  excess  there  is  a tendency 
to  patchiness  all  over  the  film,  with  the  result  of 
virtually  ruining  the  image.  Any  good  sample  of 
persulphate  will  reduce  without  the  addition  of  acid, 
and  in  such  cases  the  result  will  almost  certainly  be 
satisfactory,  although  the  process  may  be  rather 
lengthy.  If  no  action  be  observed  in  fifteen  minutes, 
a trace  of  sulphuric  acid  may  be  added,  care  being 
taken  that  it  is  thoroughly  diffused  through  the  solution 
and  the  tray  well  rocked  for  a minute  or  two.  If  the 
negatives  have  been  fixed  in  acid-fixer  or  a hardening- 
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bath  has  been  used  reduction  will  take  considerably 
longer.  It  will  also  be  found  that  very  rapid  plates 
take  much  longer  to  reduce  than  slow  ones,  the  length 
of  time  taken  to  develop  being  practically  an  index 
to  the  proportional  time  necessary  for  reduction. 
A very  slight  trace  of  hypo  is  sufficient  to  delay  or 
prevent  reduction,  by  decomposing  the  persulphate, 
so  that  if  this  be  suspected  the  solution  should  be 
discarded,  and  a fresh  one  made,  which  will  usually 
work  satisfactorily.  Dark  patches  at  the  edges  or 
corners  are  usually  due  to  handling  the  plates  with 
hypo-contaminated  fingers. 

Blackening  Plate-Sheaths 

A writer  in  a British  cotemporary  suggests  the  fol- 
lowing method  to  blacken  plate-sheaths:  “After  being 
well  cleaned  in  a solution  of  washing-soda,  the  sheaths 
should  be  put  into  a pint  of  water  to  which  one  dram 
of  sulphuric  acid  has  been  added.  From  this  they 
are  transferred  to  the  blackening-solution,  which  con- 
sists of  a mixture  of  equal  parts  of  hypo  1 ounce  in 
water  3 ounces,  and  lead  acetate  1 ounce  in  water  10 
ounces.  In  this  the  sheaths  are  left  until  they  are 
deep  black,  when  they  can  be  taken  out  and  dried  at 
a moderate  heat.” 


“irene”  Alexander  Murray 


Reducing  P.  O.  P.  Prints 

Although  an  over-developed  bromide  or  gaslight- 
print  may  be  reduced  in  depth  with  so  little  alteration 
of  its  color  as  to  allow  it  to  pass  muster  among  others 
which  have  been  correctly  developed,  there  is  unfor- 
tunately no  reducer  which  will  render  a similar  service 
to  a Printing-Out  Paper  print  which  is  darker  than 
others  of  a batch.  Nevertheless,  remarks  a British 
cotemporary,  occasions  arise  when  it  is  convenient  to 
be  able  to  correct  the  error  of  over-printing  in  the  case 
of  a single  print;  for  example,  when  a Printing- Out 
Paper  print  is  required  at  very  short  notice  and  time 
cannot  be  spared  to  make  another  from  the  negative. 
In  these  circumstances  there  are  two  reducers  which  in 
our  experience  answer  admirably  for  the  purpose.  One 
is  the  ordinary  persulphate  reducer,  which  certainly 
alters  the  color  of  the  print,  but  in  a manner  rather 
favorable  than  otherwise,  changing  the  purplish  image 
to  one  more  in  the  direction  of  a cold  black.  The  other 
reducer  is  that  made  by  dissolving  about  10  grs.  of 
potassium  ferricyanide  and  20  grs.  ammonium  sulpho- 
cyanide  in  4 or  .5  ozs.  of  water.  Both  of  these  formulae 
work  without  any  liability  to  stain  and  exert  their 
reducing-action  on  a print  which  has  been  toned  in  the 
ordinary  gold-bath. 
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SUBJECT  FOR  NEXT  COMPETITION 

Us 

ADVANCED  WORKERS 

1 


HAZY-BRIGHT  FRANKLIN  I.  JORDAN 

EXAMPLE  OF  INTERPRETATION 


Advanced  Competition — Marines 
Closes  June  30,  1022 

It  matters  little  whether  we  live  near  an  ocean  or 
some  large  inland  lake,  there  is  a strange  fascination 
about  them  both  that  attracts  and  holds  the  intel- 
ligent eamerist.  It  is  said  that  no  two  days  are  ever 
exactly  alike  along  the  coast  or  on  the  shores  of  a 
lake.  The  play  of  light  and  shade  across  the  surface 
of  the  water,  the  reflections  of  clouds  and  mountains, 
the  windswept,  foam-capped  waves  breaking  among 
the  rocks,  the  stately  ships,  the  lighthouses,  the  rocky 
headlands,  the  curving  shoreline,  the  sand-dunes — 
all  afford  superb  pictorial  material.  It  is  vitally 
important  that  the  eamerist  be  able  to  study  this 
beautiful  subject-material  with  a true  appreciation 
of  the  spiritual  and  natural  forces  involved. 

To  some,  a storm  along  the  coast  is  almost  ter- 
rifying and  possesses  no  pictorial  merit,  whatever. 
Others  view  the  scene  with  delight  and  relish  the 
howling  wind,  the  foam-flecked  breakers,  the  distant 


lighthouse  smothered  in  spray  and  the  battle  of 
elemental  forces  into  which  mere  man  enters  at  his 
peril.  To  put  it  another  way,  one  man  sees  a beau- 
tiful meadow  filled  with  flowers.  To  him,  they 
are  flowers  and  nothing  more.  Another  man  knows 
each  flower  by  name,  and  to  him  the  meadow  is  a 
veritable  treasure-house  of  beauty  and  delight.  TIow- 
manv  persons  see  a bird  and  care  not  at  all  whether 
it  is  a chickadee,  pheebe,  warbler  or  bluebird.  As 
the  Bible  says  truly,  “Having  eyes,  see  ye  not?  and 
having  ears,  hear  ye  not?”  Then,  some  persons 
wonder  why  there  is  so  little  in  life! 

Let  us  return  to  our  competition.  The  eamerist 
may  select  the  subject  for  this  competition  as  he 
wanders  along  the  shores  of  a lake  or  a mighty  ocean; 
but  the  important  point  to  remember  is  that  it  must 
be  a marine.  Unless  it  is  a convincing  one,  the  jury 
will  not  or  be  inclined  to  view  it  with  favor. 

Technically,  the  present  competition  is  filled  with 
interest.  The  matter  of  correct  exposure  and  at- 
tractive lighting  offers  the  worker  as  much  oppor- 
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tunity  for  thought  as  does  the  artistic  composition 
of  the  picture.  Also,  the  use  of  a suitable  ray-filter 
may  engage  the  contestant’s  attention  to  advantage. 
An  opportunity  is  given  to  those  workers  who  are 
eager  to  make  telephotographs  of  distant  ships,  light- 
houses, points  of  land  or  other  subjects  that  are  too 
far  away  to  be  photographed  with  the  usual  hand- 
camera  equipment.  In  short,  we  have  a competition 
that  will  be  a fair  test  of  the  camerist’s  photographic 
ability  in  a slightly  different  direction  than  usual. 

With  a few  exceptions,  the  present-day,  well- 
equipped  hand-camera  will  meet  virtually  all  con- 
ditions of  wind  and  weather.  Even  a good  recti- 
linear lens  will  yield  remarkably  beautiful  effects, 
because  of  the  actinic  value  of  the  light  across  the 
water.  Those  who  enjoy  telephotography  will  re- 
quire the  use  of  a stout  tripod.  A reliable  exposure- 
meter  should  be  used,  for  the  light  across  water  is 
very  deceptive  even  to  the  veteran-photographer. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  caution  the  camerist  to  take 
every  precaution  to  keep  his  outfit  protected  from 
the  effects  of  dampness  and,  especially,  the  salt  air 
from  the  ocean.  There  are  few  cameras  that  are 
made  to  withstand  the  effects  of  dampness  and, 
unless  care  is  taken,  the  leather-covering,  bellows, 
shutter  and  even  the  lens  may  suffer  permanent 
injury.  What  I have  said  applies  as  truly  to  plates, 
films,  paper  and  chemicals.  Those  workers  who 
expect  to  spend  considerable  time  on  or  near  the  water 
should  provide  themselves  with  one  or  more  large 
tin-boxes  that  have  an  air-tight  cover.  Then  all 
sensitised  material  should  be  kept  in  these  boxes 
until  required.  A stout,  leather  carrying-case  for 
the  camera  is  a positive  necessity  for  protection  from 
the  weather  and  from  unexpected  knocks.  The  more 
time  and  money  the  camerist  has  to  put  into  his  photo- 
graphic venture,  the  more  care  he  should  take  that 
he  receives  an  ample  return  on  his  investment. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that,  in  making  marines  or 
shore-scenes,  one  should  emphasise  one  striking 
object  such  as  an  old  pine-tree,  a clump  of  reeds,  a 
ship  under  way,  a lighthouse,  a fisherman's  dory,  or 
a ledge  of  rocks.  It  is  a natural  tendency  for  the 
worker  to  be  eager  to  include  all  that  he  possibly  can 
of  a beautifully  curving  shore  or  broad  expanse  of 
bay;  but,  unfortunately,  the  completed  picture  is 
apt  to  be  disappointing.  The  curving  shore,  which 
seemed  so  attractive  to  the  eye,  is  very  apt  to  be  re- 
duced to  such  small  proportions  that  the  beauty  of 
the  scene  is  lost  entirely.  I mention  this  point  because 
I have  made  this  very  mistake  many  times,  and  have 
yet  to  obtain  a satisfactory  result.  Of  course,  if  the 
photographer  is  equipped  with  a large  view-camera 
and  can  use  the  single  element  of  a symmetrical  lens, 
he  may  obtain  a picture  commensurate  with  the 
exertions  involved  in  carrying  such  an  outfit  about. 
However,  most  camerists,  to-day,  do  not  use  an  outfit 
much  larger  than  the  popular  postcard-size;  and  these 
cameras  are  not  usually  fitted  with  symmetrical  lenses, 
nor  have  they  the  requisite  bellows-extension.  In 
most  cases,  it  will  be  well  for  the  average  camerist 
to  confine  his  activities  to  a subject  that  may  be  photo- 
graphed advantageously  with  the  particular  equipment 
he  possesses.  Even  if  he  is  fortunate  enough  to 
own  a large  number  of  cameras,  he  will  do  well 
not  to  attempt  extensive  panoramas  without  careful 
thought  and  thorough  preparation. 

“Hazy-Bright,”  by  Franklin  I.  Jordan,  is  an  excel- 
lent example  of  a good  marine.  The  artistic  strength 
of  this  picture  lies  in  its  simplicity.  As  I have  said 
so  many  times,  the  greatest  masterpieces  in  art, 
literature,  music  and  photography  are  the  simplest. 


A boat  pulled  up  on  the  shore  of  a lake  has  great 
pictorial  possibilities.  The  activities  of  the  amateur 
or  professional  fisherman,  yachtsman,  and  canoeist, 
can  be  utilised  with  profit.  Then,  there  are  the  campers 
and  the  summer- vacationists  to  turn  to  for  good  mate- 
rial that  is  filled  with  action  and  is  often  spectacular. 
It  is  for  the  individual  worker  to  decide  what  part 
of  the  varied  material  at  his  disposal  he  will  select. 
To  a certain  extent,  he  will  be  governed  by  his  envi- 
ronment; and,  often,  he  may  be  obliged  to  make  the 
best  of  a subject  that  he  would  not  choose  if  another, 
more  to  his  liking,  were  available. 

Perhaps,  some  of  the  best  examples  of  the  shore- 
scene  and  marine  picture,  as  it  may  be  used  by  the 
pictorialist,  are  found  among  the  masterpieces  by 
Bertrand  H.  Wentworth.  Those  camerists  who  were 
privileged  to  see  the  exhibition  of  Mr.  Wentworth’s 
pictures  held  at  the  gallery  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
and  Crafts,  Boston,  a year  ago,  and  his  recent  exhi- 
bition. were  given  convincing  proof  of  the  adaptability 
of  such  subject-material  to  the  highest  artistic  aims. 
With  masterly  skill,  Mr.  Wentworth  often  photographs 
his  subjects  under  conditions  of  weather  that  are, 
technically,  quite  unpromising.  The  rugged  coast- 
line of  Maine  offers  countless  opportunities  to  the 
camerist  who  can  appreciate  the  beauty  and  the 
dramatic  appeal  of  nature.  As  I have  said  before 
on  this  page,  if  the  photographer  himself  is  not  in 
sympathy  with,  or  inspired  by,  the  subject  before 
him,  it  will  be  difficult  for  him  to  awaken  sympathetic 
interest  in  the  beholder  of  the  finished  picture.  In 
a sense,  the  camerist  is  like  a musician.  We  have 
all  heard  the  technically  perfect  playing  of  a pianist 
or  a violin-soloist;  and  yet,  we  have  come  away  dis- 
satisfied. On  another  occasion,  we  have  heard  the 
very  same  compositions  played  by  others,  and  we 
have  been  stirred  deeply  and  have  come  away  satisfied 
and  exhilarated  by  the  music.  In  the  former  case,  we 
have  cold,  hard  technique — perfect  to  be  sure,  but 
without  a heart.  In  the  latter  case  the  technique 
may  not  be  faultless;  but  there  is  life,  love  and  soul 
in  the  playing  that  sweeps  all  before  it  and  we 
acclaim  the  musician  to  be  a master.  So  it  is,  in 
a great  measure,  with  the  amateur  or  professional 
photographer.  Whatever  of  the  deeper,  finer 
emotions  of  the  heart  he  puts  into  his  picture,  he 
will  usually  find  reflected  in  the  mind  and  heart  of 
the  beholder. 

It  would  seem  that  this  competition  is  especially 
timely  and  that  there  should  be  a ready  response 
from  our  many  subscribers  and  friends.  From 
many  letters  that  we  receive,  we  learn  of  the  tremen- 
dous amount  of  benefit  that  these  competitions 
have  been  to  amateur  and  also  to  professional  photog- 
raphers. Moreover,  we  know  that  they  are  followed 
eagerly  by  many  readers  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
For  this  reason,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  each 
contestant  read  the  rules  carefully  and  that  he  bear 
in  mind  the  suggestions  here  advanced.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  this  year’s  competitions  should  exceed 
in  interest  that  of  any  preceding  year. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  we  can  all  read 
books  and  articles  on  how  to  make  good  pictures, 
and  we  can  fill  up  our  minds  with  sound  theories 
with  regard  to  this  or  that  printing-process;  but  the 
acid-test  is  to  go  out  ourselves,  find  the  subject, 
compose  the  picture,  develop  the  plate  or  film  and 
produce  the  finished  print.  In  no  other  way  can 
we  make  true  photographic  progress.  After  all 
is  said  and  done,  this  way  yields  the  greatest  returns 
in  health,  pleasure,  and  photographic  success. 

A.  H.  B. 
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BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Beginners’  Competition 
Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value,  $2.50 
Second  Prize:  Value,  $1.50 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  “Miscellaneous” ; 
but  original  themes  are  preferred. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photographic  materials,  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manu- 
facturer who  advertises  in  Photo-Era  Magazine,  or  in 
books. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  beginners  of 
not  more  than  two  years’  practical  camera-activity, 
and  whose  work  submitted  here,  is  without  any 
practical  help  from  friend  or  professional 
expert.  A signed  statement  to  this  effect  should  ac- 
company the  data. 

2.  Workers  are  eligible  so  long  as  they  have  not 
won  a first  prize  in  this  competition.  Winners  of  the 
first  prize  automatically  drop  out  permanently,  but 
may  enter  prints  in  the  Advanced  Class  at  any  time. 

3.  Prints  eligible  are  contact-prints  from  234  x 334 
to  and  including  334  x inches,  and  enlargements 
up  to  and  including  8x10  inches. 

4.  Prints  representing  no  more  than  two 
different  subjects,  for  any  one  competition,  and 
printed  in  any  medium  except  blue-print,  may  be 
entered.  They  should  be  simply  and  tastefully 
mounted.  Subjects  which  have  appeared 
in  other  publications  are  not  eligible, 
nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or 
entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  be* 
fore  PhotO'Era  Magazine  awards  are 
announced.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  sur- 
face paper  and  sepias  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction, 
and  should  be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  that 
have  the  same  gradations  and  detail. 

5.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  thedala.  Criticism  at  request. 

6.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era  Magazine,  unless 
otherwise  requested  by  the  contestant.  However,  he 
may  dispose  of  other  prints  from  such  negatives  after 
he  shall  have  received  official  recognition. 

7.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker  s name,  ad- 
dress, instructions,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and  month  of  the  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  a letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of 
date,  light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type,  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose 
return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent  for  S-cent 
stamp.  Be  sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every 
print  for  what  contest  it  is  intended. 

8.  On  account  of  the  present  high  prices  of  paper 
and  cardboard,  competitors  may  send  large  prints 
mounted  with  narrow  margins,  but  in  every  case,  prints 
should  be  protected  by  strong,  stiff  boards,  or  of  a 
kind  that  bends  slightly  without  breaking.  Large 
packages  may  be  sent  by  express  (prepaid). 


Awards  Beginners’  Competition 
Closed  February  28,  1922 

First  Prize:  G.  H.  Graves. 

Second  Prize:  Charles  E.  Wills. 

Honorable  Mention:  Franklin  C.  Chapman,  George 
F.  Hogan,  A.  Vincent  Matifes,  Melvin  C.  Parrish.  A. 
Rasmussen,  Bernard  M.  Stern. 


Photographic  Spring-Fever 

1)  i’ring  these  spring-days,  my  mind  goes  back  to 
the  time  when  I had  my  first  severe  attack  of  photo- 
graphic spring-fever.  During  the  preceding  winter,  I 
had  received  my  first  camera  and  complete  developing- 
outfit  as  a Christmas-present.  In  those  days,  it  did 
not  occur  to  me  that  I could  make  very  good  pictures 
during  the  cold,  gray  winter-days.  In  consequence,  I 
waited  impatiently  for  the  snow  to  go  and  the  arrival 
of  the  warm  spring-days  with  their  birds  and  sunshine. 
When  spring  did  arrive,  finally,  I seized  every  possible 
opportunity  to  be  out  with  my  camera,  and  it  mattered 
little  what  I photographed  so  long  as  I snapped  the 
shutter  at  something.  The  net  result  of  dozens  of 
exposures  was  confined  to  about  three  real  pictures; 
l he  rest  violated  every  known  law  of  composition  and 
technique.  At  the  time,  every  print  was  a master- 
piece to  me;  but  to-day  I show  them  merely  as  horrible 
examples.  All  of  which  retrospection  leads  me  to  offer  a 
few  suggestions  for  the  benefit  of  the  beginner  or  ama- 
teur photographer  who,  this  spring,  begins  his  first 
photographic  season. 

Well  do  I understand  the  enthusiasm  and  compelling 
desire  to  get  out  with  the  new  camera  and  to  make  pic- 
tures of  everything  and  everybody.  The  very  nature 
of  the  weather  draws  the  beginner  out  of  doors,  and 
tempts  him  in  countless  ways  to  use  his  camera  at  every 
opportunity.  Not  for  a moment  would  1 dampen  his 
enthusiasm  to  make  pictures;  but,  I would  caution  him 
with  regard  to  the  kind  of  pictures  he  makes.  A 
moment’s  reflection  will  convince  the  most  “feverish” 
beginner  that  he  might  as  well  make  interesting  pictures 
at  the  outset. 

Among  his  first  attempts  will  be  a family-group. 
This  is  natural  and  commendable.  However,  a little 
thought  and  care  will  make  this  picture  of  permanent 
value,  whereas  a hasty,  careless  exposure  will  result  in  a 
print  that  every  person  in  the  group  will  vote  emphati- 
cally to  destroy  at  sight.  If  conditions  permit,  the 
group  should  be  posed  with  a soft,  pleasing  background, 
rather  than  with  the  customary  parallel  lines  of  the 
front-steps  or  clapboards  of  the  house.  Then,  too, 
some  thought  should  be  given  to  facial  expressions, 
and  these  cannot  be  natural  or  pleasing  if  the  members 
of  the  group  are  compelled  to  gaze  unflinchingly  into  a 
glaring  sun.  Often,  the  shade  of  a tree  or  of  the  house 
will  add  immeasurably  to  the  comfort  of  the  members  of 
the  group.  Another  factor  in  the  success  of  such  a 
picture  is  the  matter  of  composition  or  arrangement. 
There  should  be  no  stiffness.  Every  member  should 
appear  at  ease,  natural  and  almost  unconscious  of  the 
camera — none  should  look  squarely  at  the  camera; 
all  should  appear  to  be  interested  in  each  other  or  in 
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something  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  camera.  Although 
these  suggestions  are  by  no  means  exhaustive — nor 
should  they  be  followed  in  every  case — I believe  I 
have  made  my  point  clear  that  the  beginner  will  feel 
repaid  if  he  gives  such  matters  his  careful  consideration. 

Let  me  offer  another  example.  We  may  assume  that 
the  camerist  is  invited  to  spend  a week-end  with 
friends  at  some  camp  in  the  mountains.  The  scenery  is 
magnificent  and  there  are  countless  opportunities  for 
choice  woodland-studies  of  permanent  value  and  inter- 
est. Unfortunately,  the  average  beginner  will  give 
more  attention  to  photographing  his  friends  than  to  the 
magnificent  scenery,  with  the  result  that  in  after  years 
his  trip  means  nothing  to  him  pictorially,  and  many  of 
the  friends  he  photographed  repeatedly  may  be  dead  or 
forgotten  entirely.  Had  he  made  pictures  of  the 
mountains  in  their  beauty  and  grandeur,  he  would 
have  been  able  to  enjoy  these  prints  as  long  as  he 
lived.  Lest  I be  misunderstood,  let  me  say  that  I do 
not  advise  neglecting  to  make  pictures  of  friends;  but, 
I do  wish  to  suggest  that  most  of  the  pictures  made  at 
such  a time  should  be  of  permanent  value.  I have 
several  hundred  negatives  of  persons  that  I have  met 
in  various  parts  of  the  world  whose  names  I cannot 
remember  and  who  mean  nothing  to  me  to-day.  Yet, 
at  the  time  that  I made  these  same  exposures,  I could 
have  obtained  pictures  that  would  have  been  a perma- 
nent delight.  In  short,  I lost  many  splendid  opportuni- 
ties because  of  a passing  fancy  or  because  I listened  to 
that  insidious  request,  “Oh,  do  take  my  picture!” 

Some  photographers  of  long  experience  are  of  the 
opinion  that  a beginner  should  sow  his  photographic 
“wild  oats”.  That  is,  that  he  should  make  pictures 
whenever  and  wherever  he  chooses,  make  them  good, 
bad  and  indifferent;  and,  finally,  after  a longer  or 
shorter  period  of  this  floundering  about,  he  should 
be  in  a position  to  “settle  down”  to  make  really  good 
pictures.  From  my  own  experience,  I am  led  to  dis- 


agree with  this  opinion.  Why  go  to  all  this  expense 
and  wasted  effort?  Moreover,  such  a course  of  pro- 
cedure might  delay  the  beginner’s  successful  picture- 
making by  many  months.  If  the  same  amount  of 
effort  and  thought  were  devoted  to  the  mastery  of  a 
few  fundamental  facts,  the  beginner  should  be  well 
on  his  photographic  career  by  the  time  some  other 
one  had  ceased  to  flounder  about  and  decided  to  get 
down  to  serious  work. 

I would  not  for  a moment  deny  the  wisdom  of  the 
invaluable  axiom  that  “experience  is  the  best  teacher”; 
but  let  the  experience  be  constructive  and  not  de- 
structive. Were  we  to  apply  this  same  photographer’s 
reasoning  to  a beginner  in  engineering,  shipbuilding 
or  architecture,  I am  afraid  that  the  loss  of  human 
life  would  be  greater  than  it  is  to-day.  Because  photog- 
raphy may  not  endanger  life,  is  no  reason  that  a 
beginner  should  not  approach  the  subject  thoughtfully 
and  with  a determination  to  make  a success  of  it. 

Therefore,  let  the  camerist  with  an  acute  case  of 
photographic  spring-fever  take  a few  moments  to 
plan  his  picture-making.  Let  him  resolve  that  he  will 
try  to  make  every  exposure  result  in  a satisfactory 
picture.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  he  will  be  able, 
at  first,  to  make  pictures  free  of  artistic  and  technical 
faults;  but.  his  efforts  in  the  right  direction  are  bound 
to  win  out  in  the  end.  As  a matter  of  fact,  we  all  profit 
by  our  failures,  provided  that  we  are  wise  enough  not 
to  repeat  them.  One  great  merchant  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  he  placed  little  confidence  in  a man 
who  declared  never  to  have  made  a mistake.  Let  the 
beginner  remember  that  it  is  far  better  to  make  his 
failures,  while  headed  in  the  right  direction,  than  to 
make  them  without  knowing  whether  he  is  really  gain- 
ing or  losing.  Let  him  be  sincere,  painstaking,  sys- 
tematic, and  honest  with  himself,  and  there  can  be  but 
one  result — unqualified  photographic  success. 

A.  II.  B. 
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The  Youthful  Photographer 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  us  to  find  on  the  back 
of  some  very  successful  photograph  entered  for  our 
Beginners’  Competition  the  sender’s  name  and  ad- 
dress and  then  such  a note  as  “Age  15.’’  Many  of  the 
leading  schools  have  their  photographic  societies,  and 
even  when  such  an  organisation  does  not  exist,  the 
practice  of  photography  is  very  properly  favored.  A lad 
or  a girl  cannot  produce  good  photographs  without 
having  learned  some  excellent  lessons,  which  have 
a value  of  their  own,  quite  apart  from  their  imme- 
diate photographic  application.  The  youthful  photog- 
rapher, therefore,  is  one  to  be  encouraged — for  his 


porary.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case;  and,  indeed, 
it  may  be  said  that  for  more  than  one  reason  a plain 
solution  of  hypo  is  to  be  preferred  to  any  acid  fixing- 
bath  for  the  fixation  of  bromide  prints.  One  reason 
is  that  hypo,  when  used  by  itself,  without  the  addition 
of  alum,  sulphite,  or  any  of  the  usual  components  of 
an  acid  bath,  goes  further  so  far  as  fixing  is  concerned. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  in  favor  of  the  acid  type  of 
bath  that  it  does  not  become  stained  in  use,  and  for 
that  reason  can  be  employed  for  a larger  number  of 
prints.  But  we  believe  that  this  is  a fallacious  argu- 
ment, and  that  the  use  of  an  acid-bath  is  one  of  the 
most  common  causes  of  incomplete  fixation  of  prints 
on  development  papers.  The  bath  keeps  practically 
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own  sake.  But  his  influence  may  not  stop  there.  In 
a recent  interview  with  Mr.  Chapman,  the  well-known 
Manchester  dealer,  he  expresses  his  opinion  very  em- 
phatically. “I  have  great  faith  in  the  youthful  photog- 
rapher,” he  says.  "I  believe  his  influence  is  far  greater 
than  many  dealers  realise.  In  fact,  I am  sure  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  who 
own  Kodaks  to-day  were  first  tempted  to  take  up 
photography  by  seeing  the  excellent  results  obtained 
by  their  sons  and  daughters.  This  may,  perhaps,  be 
a new  point  of  view  to  some  dealers,  but  I believe  they 
will  find  it  to  be  perfectly  sound.  At  any  rate,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  one  successful  photographer 
leads  to  many  others  taking  up  the  hobby — a strong- 
argument  for  doing  all  we  can  to  help  the  novice  to 
success,  not  merely  for  his  own  sake,  but  also  for  the 
sake  of  others  who  may  be  encouraged  to  take  up 
photography  for  themselves,  so  as  to  obtain  from  its 
pursuit  the  amusement  and  the  successes  which  they 
see  him  obtain. — The  Amateur  Photographer. 

Fixing-Baths  for  Bromides 

Fixing-Baths  made  up  according  to  one  or  other 
of  the  “acid”  formulae  have  become  so  universally 
popular  that  it  seems  frequently  to  be  taken  for  granted 
that  a bath  of  this  kind  is  the  necessary  practice  in 
the  making  of  bromide  prints,  states  a British  cotem- 


free  of  color  until  it  is  exhausted,  or  at  any  rate  has 
reached  such  a stage  of  exhaustion  that  fixing  takes 
place  very  much  more  slowly.  On  the  other  hand, 
a plain  hypo-solution,  from  the  fact  that  it  becomes 
gradually  darker  in  color  as  prints  are  fixed  in  it,  gives, 
so  to  speak,  a warning  signal  that  it  is  reaching  a stage 
when  it  has  done  its  work  and  requires  renewing. 

Contraction  and  Distortion  of  Photographs 

According  to  investigations  made  by  Frank  E.  Ross, 
the  drying  of  those  parts  of  gelatino-bromide  prints  that 
after  development  contain  metallic  silver  proceeds 
more  rapidly  than  in  the  unexposed  portions.  Con- 
sequently, there  appear  on  the  boundaries  between  the 
exposed  and  the  unexposed  portions  certain  mechanical 
tensions  which  cause  contraction  of  the  parts  exposed  to 
the  light  so  that  small  points  on  the  edge  of  a large 
exposed  place  are  drawn  out  of  place.  For  this  reason 
the  distance  between  double  stars  in  a photograph 
measures  less  than  by  optical  measurement.  The  kind 
of  developer  used  has  a marked  influence  on  the  amount 
of  the  distortion.  Pyrogallol  and  alkaline  hydro- 
quinone  developers  give  much,  metol-hydroquinone 
and  adurol  give  little  or  no  distortion.  In  figuring  out 
plates  of  eclipses  of  the  sun  for  proving  the  Einstein 
Relativity  Theory  account  must  be  taken  of  the 
elimination  of  the  distortion  referred  to. 
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Diapositives  of  Various  Colors 
by  Toning  and  Direct  Developing 

Among  the  wonderful  effects  that  may  be  obtained 
by  reproducing  photographs  as  diapositives,  we  may 
mention  their  use  as  transparent  window-ornaments, 
for  lamp-shades,  etc.,  as  well  as  for  projecting.  Of 
course,  the  effort  of  the  producer  need  not  be  confined 
to  the  tones  produced  by  ordinary  development,  but 
the  color  of  the  transparency  may  be  adapted  to  the 
character  of  the  view  depicted.  For  instance,  a water- 
view,  in  certain  circumstances,  will  look  better  in  a 
bluish  tone,  or,  if  the  water  is  surrounded  with  foliage 
or  trees,  a green  tone  will  be  more  suitable  than  a 
neutral  gray.  A snow-landscape  or  a moonlight-view 
will  usually  have  the  best  effect  with  a blue  tone. 

There  are  many  recipes  extant  to  obtain  the  different 
shades.  The  Photographic  Times  recently  published 
instructions  which  enable  one  to  obtain  a whole  series 
of  colors,  such  as  blue,  brown,  green,  copper-color  and 
warm  red. 

Diapositives  developed  and  fixed  in  the  usual  way  are 
thoroughly  washed  and  then  immersed  in  one  of  the 
following  baths,  according  to  the  color  desired:  For 
blue,  180  ccm.  water;  fem-eitrate  of  ammonium,  1 
gramme;  red  prussiate  of  potash,  1 gramme;  hydro- 
chloric acid,  7 or  8 drops.  For  brown,  180  ccm.  water; 
'uranium  nitrate,  1 grm.;  glacial  acetic  acid,  30  drops; 
red  prussiate  of  potash,  1 Yi  grms.  For  green,  water, 
180  ccm.;  ferri-oxalate,  1 gramme;  ammonium  ferri- 
citrate,  l/i  grm.;  nitric  acid,  7 or  8 drops.  For  copper- 
red,  take  325  ccm.  water;  potassium  citrate,  31  grms.; 
copper  sulphate,  4 grms.;  red  prussiate  of  potash, 
grms.  For  warm  red,  water,  250  ccm.;  gold  chloride, 
]/%  grm.;  sodium  phosphate,  2J4  grms. 

According  to  the  same  magazine,  very  satisfactory 
tones  may  be  obtained  by  direct  development,  using 
the  formula  given  below.  Tank-development  is  recom- 
mended for  this  in  order  to  obtain  the  most  uniform 
diapositives  possible.  Although  pyro  is  not  to  be 
recommended  for  this  kind  of  tank-development,  in 
spite  of  its  many  good  qualities,  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  in  combination  with  acetone  such  beautiful  tones 
can  hardly  be  obtained  with  any  other  developer.  Two 
stock-solutions  are  first  prepared,  viz.,  Solution  I: 
water,  400  ccm.;  pyro,  20  grms.;  sodium  sulphite,  60 
grms.;  sulphuric  acid,  25  to  27  drops.  Solution  11: 
water,  400  ccm.;  acetone,  20  grms.  For  use  take  100 
ccm.  water,  ccm.  Solution  I and  2^  ccm.  Solution 
II.  With  normal  exposure  of  the  diapositive  a very 
agreeable  warm  black  is  developed  in  5 to  10  minutes. 
As  the  developer  in  this  proportion  covers  very  strongly 
the  correct  time  should  not  be  exceeded.  In  order  to 
obtain  a warmer  tone.  Solution  II  is  increased  a little, 
as  also  the  quantity  of  water.  Good  results  from  black 
to  red  are  had  by  using  hydroquinone  and  different 
times  of  exposure.  For  this  purpose  the  following  data 
are  given:  Three  stock-solutions  are  used:  I.  water, 
360  ccm.;  hydroquinone,  6 grms.;  potassium  metabisul- 
phite, 4.5  grms.;  potassium  bromide,  0.2  grm.  II.  water, 
360  ccm.;  sodium  hydroxide,  6 grms.  III.  water,  360 
ccm.;  ammonium  bromide,  18  grms.;  ammonium 
carbonate,  18  grms.  The  composition  of  the  working- 


solution  is  dependent  upon  the  duration  of  exposure 
and  the  tone  desired.  To  obtain  a fine  brown-black 
with  normal  exposure  and  a developing-time  of  ten 
minutes  the  following  proportions  are  used  for  the 
working-solution.  No.  1:  water,  1 liter;  solution  I, 
30  ccm.;  solution  II,  30  ccm.;  solution  III,  15  ccm. 
Brown  is  obtained  by  increasing  the  normal  exposure 
and  development  by  one-half  and  increasing  the 
quantity  of  potassium  bromide.  For  working-solution 
No.  2 take  water  1 liter;  solution  I,  30  ccm.;  solution 
II,  30  ccm.;  solution  III,  40  ccm.  Expose  from  3 to  4 
times  as  long  and  dilute  the  working-solution  still  more, 
allowing  40  minutes’  exposure.  This  will  give  the 
diapositives  a purple  shade. 

One  can,  therefore,  select  from  the  scale  of  shades  the 
one  that  best  suits  the  character  of  the  picture;  and, 
by  a simple  development  and  a longer  or  shorter  expo- 
sure, obtain  any  desired  shade  of  color. 

Is  Silver-Chloride  Sensitive  to  Light? 

In  a treatise  on  “The  Photo-Chemistry  of  Silver 
Compounds,”  Prof.  Dr.  Fritz  Weigert  propounds  a new 
theory  regarding  the  light-sensitiveness  of  silver- 
chloride  in  the  printing-out  process.  Prof.  Weigert 
establishes  analytically  that  in  such  coatings  the  silver- 
chloride  itself  adds  very  little  to  the  photo-chemical 
blackening  and  that  practically  only  the  excess  of 
silver-salts  is  to  be  considered  as  the  source  of  the  silver- 
deposit  caused  by  the  light.  He  concludes  from  that 
fact  that  the  silver-chloride  is  neither  itself  sensitive  to 
the  light  nor  does  it  supply  in  appreciable  quantity  the 
silver  of  which  the  photographic  positive  consists. 
Only  the  metallic  colloid  silver,  that  naturally  in 
fresh,  unexposed  emulsions  appears  only  in  disappear- 
ing quantity  as  an  impurity,  is  sensitive  to  the  light. 
How  it  occurs  that  pure  silver-chloride  free  of  combining 
medium  nevertheless  becomes  strongly  colored  in  the 
light  has  not  been  explained.  That  silver-chloride  in 
presence  of  soluble  silver-salts  blackens  much  more 
strongly  than  in  a pure  state  has  long  been  known. 
However,  from  this  fact  to  the  theory  that  silver- 
chloride  is  of  itself  not  sensitive  to  light  is  a long  stride. 
Such  a revolutionary  hypothesis  must  really  count  upon 
success  if  there  is  no  other  explanation  to  be  found  for 
the  old-established  facts.  The  field  of  photographic 
chemistry  is  still  dark  on  many  points;  but  it  is  just 
on  this  most  important  phase  of  the  printing-out 
process  that  there  has  never  been  any  reason  to  doubt 
that  in  this  case  it  is  a comparatively  simple  reaction. 
It  has  always  been  accepted  as  quite  plausible  that  the 
growth  of  the  particles  of  silver  in  printing-out  takes 
place  at  the  cost  of  the  organic  silver-salts;  and  in  such 
a way  that  the  separated  chlorine  again  forms  silver- 
chloride  on  the  surface  of  the  emulsion  by  reaction  with 
the  silver-salts,  which  then  is  again  precipitated,  etc. 
This  view  harmonises  perfectly  with  all  earlier  known 
facts  and  also  with  Weigert’s  analyses.  It  is  a special 
case  of  chemical  sensitising  for  which  numerous  other 
substances  are  adapted,  which  do  not  need  to  contain 
silver  if  they  simply  absorb  chlorine.  The  need  of  a 
new  explanation  of  this  operation  seems  to  me  unneces- 
sary.— Liippo-Cramer. 
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YOUR  CRITICISM  IS  INVITED 


Whoever  sends  the  best  criticism  ( not  over  150  words ) 
before  the  last  day  of  the  current  month,  will  receive  from 
us  a three-month  subscription  to  Photo-Era  Magazine. 

The  winning  criticism,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  first  one 
printed  below.  Criticism  should  be  helpful  and  courteous. 

The  chief  faults  of  Mr.  Lihon’s  picture  seem  to  be 
undertiming,  halation,  and  either  faulty  arrangement, 
or  the  inclusion  of  too  much  unnecessary  detail.  If 
an  indoor-genre  was  intended,  the  person  should  be 
sitting  with  her  back  slightly  turned  toward  the 
window,  so  that  the  light  would  stream  in  over  her 
shoulder — the  position  that  would  be  naturally  as- 
sumed if  the  person  really  intended  to  read.  Then, 
too,  she  should  not  be  looking  directly  at  the  lens, 
but  rather  at  the  book,  or  out  of  the  window  as  if 
watching  something  going  on  outside. 

However,  the  caption  suggests  that  the  making  of 
a portrait  was  the  object,  rather  than  of  a ‘'genre”, 
in  which  case  the  attention  should  be  centered  on  the 
sitter.  Now,  the  halated  window  on  the  right  with 
its  flower-pot  draws  the  attention  away  from  the 
person;  and  the  uninteresting  and  purposeless  back- 
ground on  the  left  seems  to  throw  the  picture  out  of 
balance.  Trimming  off  these  distracting  details 
would  improve  the  photograph — I should  say  about 
l}4"inches  on  the  right,  and  slightly  more  than  one 


inch  on  the  left.  Personally,  I think  that  the  back- 
ground on  the  left  should  be  trimmed  off,  whether 
the  picture  was  intended  for  a portrait  or  genre. 

One  can  only  guess  as  to  the  material  and  texture 
of  the  lady’s  clothing,  and  of  the  tablecloth,  as  this 
is  not  indicated  in  the  picture.  This  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  lens  was  not  stopped  down 
enough,  and  that  the  exposure  was  too  short.  The 
flat  tones  are  probably  due  to  the  same  causes,  and 
also  to  incorrect  lighting.  Apparently  all  the  light 
came  from  the  one  window — a strong,  glary  light. 
The  glare  might  have  been  subdued,  and  the  light 
more  evenly  diffused  on  the  sitter  if  the  lace-curtains 
had  been  hanging  straight  down  instead  of  caught 
up  at  the  sides  of  the  window.  The  use  of  a reflector 
on  the  left  of  the  picture  would  have  helped  to  give 
the  shadowed  side  of  the  person’s  face  a better  and 
more  attractive  illumination. 

A.  E.  Trahan. 

In  my  opinion,  the  main  fault  of  this  print  is  that 
it  contains  twro  very  distinct  pictures,  namely,  the 
window-scene  up  to  the  edge  of  the  table,  and  the 
remaining  part  of  the  print  which  contains  the  young 
lady  looking  up  from  her  reading  at  the  table.  Why 
not  separate  them  so  that  the  young  lady  will  receive 
our  undivided  attention,  a pleasure  which  is  impos- 
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sible  when  the  bright  window  insists  on  pulling  our 
eyes  away  from  the  main  center  of  attraction? 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  consider  the  picture  of  the 
girl.  Her  expression  seems  to  be  calm  and  fairly 
natural;  but  I think  that  her  rigid  position  appears 
to  denote  anything  but  comfort  and  ease.  It  would 
be  a little  more  restful  to  our  imagination — as  well 
as  making  a more  graceful  picture — if  the  chair  were 
moved  a little  nearer  to  the  table  so  that  she  could 
lean  back  and  relax.  The  magazine  in  the  picture 
acts  as  a good  balance  to  the  light-tones  of  her  face 
and  dress.  The  wood-work  along  the  two  sides  gives 
the  appearance  of  a border  that  is  unfinished  and,  there- 
fore, should  be  trimmed  off. 

The  part  which  has  the  window  and  the  flower  would, 
I think,  make  a very  pleasing  enlargement  by  means 
of  a few  alterations.  Halation,  of  course,  is  the  prin- 
cipal fault  in  this  picture;  but  with  a little  local  reduc- 
tion it  can  be  easily  eliminated.  I would  also  trim 
about  % of  an  inch  from  the  bottom,  as  there  is  no 
particular  interest  in  this  portion.  With  these  few 
improvements,  I would  say  that  two  very  good  pic- 
tures could  be  obtained  which  might  meet  with  more 
favor  in  a competition. 

Warwick  B.  Miller. 

This  picture  is  better  as  a “home-scene”  than  as  a 
“portrait”,  for  the  former  will  permit  more  accessories. 
In  either  case,  there  is  too  much  space  back  of  the 
figure,  and  print  should  be  trimmed  close  up  to  the 
sitter.  This  would  eliminate  the  bright  border  of  the 
background  and  highlights  on  chair.  As  a “home- 
scene”,  more  space  should  be  included  below  the  figure. 
As  a “portrait”,  I would  advise  making  the  picture 
with  plate  or  film  upright,  and  cut  out  the  window 
entirely.  The  modeling  of  face  and  figure  is  not 
good.  This  may  be  caused,  as  far  as  the  face  is  con- 
cerned, by  the  dust-hole  on  the  film,  which  appears  to 
have  been  worked  upon,  but  the  spotting-material — 
as  is  often  the  case  with  us  amateurs — was  not  correctly 


applied,  and  did  not  fill  the  hole;  but  did  accumulate 
on  the  surrounding  film,  and  gives  the  well-known 
halo,  as  here  shown.  The  double  lighting  may  also 
have  done  some  damage,  certainly  to  the  figure.  Under- 
exposure is  indicated  by  the  contrasts,  and  lack  of 
definition  in  the  white  waist.  The  sitter  deserved 
better  treatment. 

J.  E.  Carson. 

If  I had  made  the  picture  which  appears  for  criticism, 
this  month,  my  first  impression  would  be  that  it 
was  a theme  well  worth  photographing,  but  with  several 
features  corrected.  The  subject,  stand,  window  and 
flower  seem  to  form  a horizontal  line,  so,  in  the  second 
attempt,  I would  either  eliminate  the  window  al- 
together or  arrange  the  curtain  and  lighting  to  produce 
more  harmony  and  softness. 

I would  be  sure  to  arrange  a reflect  ing-screen,  so 
that  the  intense  shadow  behind  the  neck — which  gives 
the  subject  a slumped  appearance — would  be  illumi- 
nated and  the  detail  of  the  hair  brought  out.  If  the 
softened  light  failed  to  tone  down  the  waist,  I would 
correct  it  by  after-manipulation  of  the  negative. 

When  ready  for  the  second  exposure,  I would  have  my 
subject  glance  up  naturally  from  her  reading  so  that  the 
expression  would  be  spontaneous  and  bright.  I would 
also  ask  her  to  open  the  hand  lying  in  her  lap  instead 
of  gripping  it  tightly.  The  grouping  I would  not 
alter;  but  I would  eliminate  the  woodwork  at  the  left 
of  the  picture. 

E.  W.  Donaldson. 

As  a portrait,  nothing  in  this  print  reveals  the  sitter’s 
individuality.  Why  the  magazine — I hope  not  Photo- 
Era- — when  the  subject  is  totally  engrossed  in  the 
photographer  and  camera?  The  geraniums,  the  period- 
ical, or  the  window  itself — all  depicted  as  separate 
items,  might  have  assisted  in  the  character  portrayal. 

(' Continued  on  paje  28 
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The  Ninth  Pittsburgh  Salon  of  Photography,  held 
as  usual  under  the  auspices  of  the  Photographic  Section 
of  the  Academy  of  Science  and  Art  in  the  Galleries 
of  the  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh,  Pa..  March  1 
to  31,  19-2-2,  was  an  exceptionally  successful  event. 
Through  the  courtesy  and  cooperation  of  President 
0.  C.  Reiter.  Photo-Era  is  able  to  present  to  its 
readers,  in  this  issue,  five  representative  examples 
of  the  high  artistic  standard  that  characterised  this 
year’s  exhibition.  More  prints  were  available,  but 
could  not  be  included  for  lack  of  space.  John  Paul 
Edwards,  with  whose  pictorial  ability  Photo-Era 
readers  are  familiar,  makes  his  appeal  by  direct  means — 
straightforward  photography — and  by  his  delightful 
personality  succeeds  in  conveying  to  the  beholder  the 
beauty  and  charm  of  the  scene  that  drew  his  artistic- 
fire.  A lover  of  simplicity  in  pictorial  design,  sincere 
artistic  expression  and  unaffected  technique,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards combined  the  isolated  pine  on  a rocky  cliff  at 
the  water’s  edge  with  an  interesting  sky  and  produced 
an  effect  in  complete  harmony  with  his  lofty  ideals. 
The  picture  graces  the  front-cover  and  page  241. 

Dr.  A.  D.  Chaffee’s  superb  mastery  of  the  gum 
bichromate  process,  as  a printing-medium  for  one  of 
his  characteristic  themes  in  foreign  lands  (Tzerche, 
small  town  near  Tulle,  South-Western  France), 
is  illustrated  in  the  current  frontispiece.  Only  an  eye 
trained  to  detect  and  appreciate  the  strikingly  pic- 
turesque. could  have  selected  this  eminently  fascinat- 
ing nook  and  then  invested  it  with  the  mystery  of 
light  and  legendary  charm.  The  picture  is  filled 
not  only  with  "beautiful  sunshine,”  but  with  the 
impress  of  a consummate  artist. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  traffic- 
officer.  pictured  by  H.  A.  Jeltch.  on  page  242,  is  really 
one  of  the  finest  men  on  the  force — one  of  whom  the 
Metropolis  has  every  reason  to  be  proud,  a man  who 
knows  and  sees  his  duty,  and  then  does  it  unflinchingly. 
Yes:  I’m  sure  I can  trust  him  in  all  circumstances. 
As  the  central  figure  in  a stunning  chiaroscuro  per- 
formance, alert  and  ready,  "One  of  the  finest”  fulfils 
every  requirement  in  this  eminently  forceful  inter- 
pretation and  artistic  composition. 

The  winter-scene  by  Margaret  E.  Winship,  page 
243.  is  admirably  planned  and  executed  with  artistic 
feeling.  Miss  Winship  has  evidently  made  the  most 
of  what  many  another  worker  might  consider  un- 
promising material.  The  entire  foreground  forms 
a sort  of  framework,  spontaneous  and  appropriate, 
and  serving  to  direct  the  interest  toward  the  snow- 
covered  roofs  which  recede  in  capitally  managed  per- 
spective. 

"On  the  Mountain-Top"’,  page  244,  is  one  of  those 
timbered  summits  that  are  found  in  Australia  as  well 
as  in  this  country.  The  stately  trees  here  lend  them- 
selves admirably  to  artistic  grouping,  and  it  is  very 
gratifying  to  see  how  judiciously  the  artist  has  placed 
the  relative  emphasis  upon  the  four  trees  at  her  com- 
mand, in  order  to  achieve  a well-graded  and  pleasingly 
balanced  arrangement.  The  atmospheric  quality 
which  pervades  the  view  and  gradually  merges  in  the 
background,  is  largely  responsible  for  the  pronounced 
artistic  success  of  this  picture. 

Whether  as  an  independent  pictorialist.  or  illustrator 


of  his  personally  written  articles,  William  S.  Davis 
is  always  excellent.  He  maintains  a high  artistic 
standard,  and  seemingly  falters  only  when  selecting 
some  elementary  pictorial  subject  with  which  to  reach 
readers  of  limited  artistic  understanding.  Although 
treating  a purely  technical  topic  (pages  246-251), 
he  introduces  by  way  of  illustration  subjects  of  marked 
pictorial  quality,  such  as  “A  Woodland-Sentry”,  “Mist 
on  the  Meadows”,  "The  Old  Cedar-Tree”,  and  “By 
the  Rush-Fringed  Bank”. 

The  necessary  data  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the 
article. 

A pastoral  scene  by  Dr.  Adolf  Eyermann — the 
second  of  a series  of  pictorial  subjects  in  Bavaria, 
by  this  accomplished  worker — appears  on  page  255. 
The  locality  is  the  Allgau,  a hilly  district  in  southern 
Bavaria,  which  offers  an  inexhaustible  wealth  of  picture- 
material.  The  apparently  low  key  of  the  landscape 
is  due  to  the  truthful  values,  for  Dr.  Eyermann  is  a 
firm  believer  in  the  color-screen.  The  grazing  kine  are 
causing  no  apprehension,  although  the  one  at  the 
right  obligingly  avoids  a tendency  to  sneak  out  of  the 
picture. 

Data:  August,  10  a.m.;  sun  with  clouds;  6.5x9 
c.m.  camera;  Stable  Polyplast  lens;  13.5  c-.m.  focus;  at 
F 6.3;  4-time  yellow  color-screen;  1 100  second;  drv- 
plate;  metol-hydro;  print,  5x7  bromide  enlargement. 

The  smiling  pergola,  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Cordier,  page 
257,  was  awarded  Honorable  Mention  in  our  Archi- 
tectural Competition,  last  year.  Only  a symmetrical, 
instead  of  a preferably  irregular,  perspective  of  this 
delightful  subject  prevented  the  jury  from  including 
the  print  in  the  prize-class.  Nevertheless,  the  play 
of  light  and  shade  captivates  the  eye  and  inspires  a 
desire  to  promenade  in  this  ivy-covered  enclosure. 

Data:  Oct.  3.  1921;  3 p.m.;  full  sunlight;  l^-inch 
Cooke  lens,  F 6.3;  at  F,  32;  11  seconds;  Hammer 
Ortho  Extra  Fast  plate  (Wynne  value,  F.  90);  pvro- 
metol;  neg.  enlarged  on  P.  M.  C.  Glossy  No.  4. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  resist  Ralph  J.  Eddy  s im- 
plied invitation  to  visit  the  state  of  Oregon  with  its 
grand  scenery.  The  Columbia  River  Highway  is  famous 
for  its  incomparable  situation  and  extensive  prospects. 
Mr.  Eddy's  views,  although  offered  as  pictorial  possi- 
bilities for  the  visiting  camerist,  rather  than  proofs 
of  personal  artistic  ability,  are  extremely  interesting. 
I.  for  one,  am  glad  to  know  that  the  11  illamette  River 
contains  a grand  and  thrilling  spectacle  in  the  form  of 
multiple  falls  page  261  in  addition  to  the  perplexing 
pronunciation  of  its  plausible-looking  name.  Hell; 
how  do  you  pronounce  it? 

Data:  given  at  the  conclusion  of  the  article. 

•Jessie  Tarbox  Beals  deserves  a unanimous  vote  of 
thanks  for  bringing  from  seclusion  the  proof  of  her 
very  first  camera-venture  and  permitting  Photo- 
Era  readers  to  enjoy  a hearty  laugh — particularly, 
when  they  turn  the  page  and  behold  an  example  of 
her  present  brilliant  ability — "Just  in  from  the  Garden  . 
The  picture  appears  as  a full-page  plate  in  the  current 
issue  of  the  American  Annual  of  Photography,  whose 
publishers  courteously  lent  us  the  halftone-block. 

Although  I look  with  disfavor  on  the  lingering 
practice  of  dressing  up  kittens,  puppies  and  monkeys 
and  forcing  them  to  imitate  human  activities,  I take 
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kindly,  to  such  a momentary  caprice  as  Mr.  Linden’s 
“Look  Pleasant,  Please!”  This  picture  (page  *266) 
has  the  exceptional  merit — in  essays  of  this  character — • 
of  clever  arrangement,  good  lighting  and  adequate 
technique.  This  happy  combination  enables  this 
resourceful  camerist  to  specialise  in  merry  outdoor- 
genres,  which  add  variety  and  humor  to  our  rather 
serious  pastime. 

Data:  July,  10  a.m.;  bright  sunlight;  4x5  Graflex; 
8-inch  Carl  Zeiss  lens;  at  F/4.5;  Seed  30  plate;  1/150 
second;  Artura  Iris  print.  The  original  print  was 
awarded  Honorable  Mention  in  our  “Domestic  Pets” 
competition,  November,  1921. 

The  successfully  photographed  model  for  the  panel 
of  a pipe-organ,  E.  B.  Haswell,  sculptor,  page  207,  will 
be  studied  with  interest  by  our  readers,  musical  or 
otherwise.  The  print  was  awarded  Honorable  Mention 
in  our  “Copying  Works  of  Art”  competition,  March, 
1921,  although  Robert  P.  Nute  is  best  known  to  Photo- 
Era  readers  as  a landscapist  of  remarkable  skill. 

Data:  In  studio;  March  10,  1921;  cloudy  day; 
4.15  p.m.;  14-inch  element  of  8)4-inch  Turner -Reich 
stopped  to  F/22;  5 minutes’  exposure;  8 x 10  Eastman 
Portrait  Film;  Elon-pyro;  print,  A.  A.  Azo. 

Not  for  some  time  has  a picture  by  V.  Akers  appeared 
in  these  pages.  Like  William  S.  Davis,  Mr.  Akers 
combines  the  practice  of  photography  with  his  chief 
vocation,  painting.  Naturally,  he  brings  to  his  second- 
ary pursuit  an  ideal  preparation  in  composition, 
lighting  and  general  pictorial  effect.  This  is  convin- 
cingly shown  in  his  “White  Birch”,  page  268.  The 
tree  is  well  placed  in  its  exclusive  position  of  a 
hill-top,  and  against  a cloud-filled  sky  that  presages  a 
thunder-shower.  The  ensemble  is  impressively  spectac- 
ular and  beautiful. 


Advanced  Workers’  Competition 

Dr.  T.  W.  Kilmer  evidently  believes  in  progress, 
so  he  scorns  the  soothing  effect  of  the  retouching- 
pencil  and  “lets  nature  take  its  course”.  (He  is 
ranked  as  one  of  the  most  successful  physicians  in 
Greater  New  York,  all  the  same.)  So  in  his  portrait  of 
an  old  actor,  page  271,  we  behold  an  example  of  rugged, 
veracious,  strongly  accentuated  characterisation.  Al- 
though “handsome  is  as  handsome  does”,  may  be 
applied  truthfully  in  this  case,  for  Dr.  Kilmer  wastes 
no  time,  socially  or  photographically,  on  men  without 
marked  ability  or  other  commendable  traits — I,  per- 
sonally am  at  a loss  to  analyse  this  strongly-individ- 
ualised personality.  The  eyes  (“the  windows  of  the 
soul”)  are  not  sufficiently  open;  there  are  also  very 
strong  shadows,  and  the  head  is  covered,  so  that  the 
student  is  at  a slight  disadvantage  in  reading  the  story 
of  this  interesting  and  experienced  individual. 

Data:  March,  in  an  ordinary  room,  north  light; 

2 p.m.;  5x7  view-camera;  9-inch  Verito  lens;  at  F/5.6; 

3 seconds;  Cramer  Crown  plate;  M.  Q.;  an  enlarged 
(11x14)  transparency  made  on  Commercial  Film; 
contact  print  (Artura)  from  paper-negative. 

The  portrait  of  the  photographer’s  own  daughter 
(page  272)  is  the  very  antithesis  to  the  preceding  rep- 
resentation. The  texture  of  the  original  print  was  not 
conducive  to  the  best  possible  reproductive  result, 
hence  the  illustration  is  slightly  indistinct;  but  this 
disadvantage  does  not  obscure  the  excellent  pose, 
lighting  and  expression  of  this  really  admirable  portrait. 

Data:  At  home;  afternoon;  good  light;  01 2x8)  2 
Seneca  camera;  Wollensak  10-inch  Yitax  Portrait-Lens; 
at  F/3.8;  3 seconds;  5x7  Eastman  Portrait-Film; 


light  was  screened;  neg.  enlarged,  with  llj^-inch  Verito, 
at  F/6,  on  Royal  Bromide. 

Although,  strictly  speaking,  “Irene”,  page  273,  does 
not  represent  an  indoor  (at-home)  portrait,  because 
clothed  in  winter-garments,  she  has  been  photographed 
with  rare,  artistic  skill.  The  color-values  of  the  fur- 
coat  are  remarkably  well  rendered — to  mention  a 
feature  of  the  artist’s  technical  ability — and  the  setting 
indicates  conclusively  that  the  picture  was  made  in  an 
ordinary  room. 

Data:  December;  1 p.m.;  even  light,  no  sun;  4x5 
Premo:  6)/£-inch  B.  & L.  Special:  at  F/8;  slow  bulb 
exp.;  Cramer  Iso  Med.;  Amidol;  enl.  on  Defender  paper; 
reflector  used  facing  window. 


Example  of  Interpretation 

The  admirable  marine  has  already  been  referred  to, 
editorially,  on  page  275.  Data:  August,  2 p.m.;  hazy 
sunlight;  3)4  x4  )4  Sylvar  camera;  5-inch  anastigmat; 
at  F/ll;  l/lOO  second;  Wellington  Anti-Screen  plate; 
pyro;  print.  Enlarging  Cvko. 

“Hazy-Bright”,  by  Franklin  I.  Jordan,  page  274. 


Beginners’  Competition 

Many  a pictorial  worker  of  long  experience  would 
doubtless  be  proud  to  have  produced  the  delightfully 
composed  and  ably  executed  landscape,  credited  to  a 
young  worker — G.  H.  Graves.  Page  277.  One  notice- 
ably pleasing  feature  in  “Autumn  Haze”  is  the  judi- 
ciously selected  view-point,  whereby  the  really  attrac- 
tive stream,  at  the  left,  has  been  subordinated  and  used 
as  a means  to  counterbalance  the  prominent  group  of 
trees  at  the  right.  Had  the  camera  been  placed  farther 
to  the  left,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  young  artist  would 
have  had  a theme  of  dual  interest  to  deal  with.  This 
embarrassment  he  has  avoided.  He  has  managed  his 
material  with  convincing  skill.  He  has  also  exercised 
good  judgment  in  producing  the  ultimate  result — a 
soft-focus  effect.  His  intelligent  use  of  the  diffusing- 
lens  is  to  be  commended. 

Data:  October  10,  1921;  hazy  light;  3)4  x 4)4 
Graflex;  5-inch  Wollensak  Velostigmat;  at  F/6. 3; 
1/10  second;  Ortho  Film;  metol-hydro;  neg.  enlarged, 
with  P.  & S.  Synthetic  lens,  on  Carbon  Black.  White 
Rough  Double  Weight. 

Chas.  E.  Wills’  snow-scene,  page  278,  shows  eminent 
artistic  feeling  in  arrangement,  and  a high  degree  of 
technical  ability.  The  diagonal  view  of  the  stream  and 
unequal  distances  of  the  rows  of  trees  which  enclose  it, 
has  resulted  in  a well-balanced  picture.  The  limpid 
quality  of  the  water  is  also  a noticeably  admirable 
feature. 

Data:  Picture  made  in  Nebraska,  November,  1921; 
12.45  p.m.;  Brownie;  Ball-Bearing  shutter;  Eastman 
3)4  x 5)o  Folding;  lens  set  at  100  feet;  “snap”  exposure; 
film;  Eastman  special  developer;  print  on  Cyko  soft. 


Our  Contributing  Critics 

The  usually  frank,  intelligent  and  helpful  considera- 
tion of  our  assisting  critics  is  asked,  this  time,  in  favor 
of  C.  Stutzman’s  interesting  essay,  “The  Watering- 
Place”,  page  280.  Data:  Picture  made  at  Creedmere, 
“Cedar  Lane”,  Greater  New  York;  July  18,  1921; 
1.30  p.m.;  on  a bright  day;  8x10  Seneca  camera; 
Wollensak  8x10  Yoltar  lens;  at  F/32;  )4  second; 
Hammer  Blue  Label:  pvro  (Hammer  formula);  print, 
Azo  D.  W.  E.  No.  3;  M.  Q. 
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Our  Contributing  Critics 

{Continued  from  page  281) 

The  main  fault  is  the  lack  of  any  connection  between 
the  various  details  either  in  idea  or  by  the  use  of  “line”. 
The  corner  of  the  room  cuts  the  composition  into  two 
distinct  parts.  Had  the  table  been  placed  under  the 
window,  the  book  and  left  arm  of  the  subject  would 
have  united  the  light-masses  of  figure  and  window, 
thereby  breaking  the  insistent,  vertical  line  of  curtain, 
which  parallels  the  edge  of  the  picture.  As  the  print 
stands,  the  blank  wall  and  line  of  woodwork  at  the 
left  should  be  trimmed,  thus  yielding  a better  balance 
of  the  light-masses.  A little  gradation  in  the  back-wall 
would  have  relieved  the  flat,  lifeless  effect  of  back- 
ground against  which  the  young  lady’s  figure  seems  cut 
out  and  pasted. 

Halation  or  over-development  has  clogged  the  high- 
lights; a film  or  double-coated  plate  is  almost  necessary 
for  a subject  of  such  contrast.  Had  the  photographer 
used  such  a plate  or  film,  and  supplied  additional 
shadow-illumination  from  a sheet  thrown  over  the 
upper  half  of  a high  screen,  the  skin-value  would  have 
been  rendered  more  pleasing,  and  the  “mottled”  lighting 
on  the  shadow-side  of  the  face  would  have  been  avoided. 

R.  I).  Noyes. 


This  is  really  an  attempt — and  an  excellent  one — 
in  the  direction  of  Home  Portraiture.  The  simplic- 
ity of  the  composition  and  cosy  atmosphere  is  to  be 
admired;  but  the  print  really  contains  two  pictures; 
one  of  the  lady  and  the  other  of  the  window.  Trim  the 
window  out,  also  three  quarters  of  an  inch  from  the 
left  side,  and  you  have  a home-portrait  that  is  very 
pleasing,  although  it  is  true  that  the  lighting  could 
be  greatly  improved  by  blocking  the  lower  part  of  the 
window  and  getting  more  top  light.  As  the  print 
stands,  it  is  sadly  in  need  of  trimming,  which  most 
amateurs  dislike  to  do.  Trim  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  from  the  left  side,  and  about  half  an  inch  from  the 
other  side,  and  the  picture  is  better,  indeed. 

J.  Thornton  Johnston. 


Observation 

We  believe  that  our  readers  will  appreciate  the 
following  excellent  editorial  note  in  The  Amateur 
Photographer:  “Photography  is  practised  by  those 
who  read  these  lines  merely  as  an  amusement  or 
hobby;  but  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  follow  it 
for  long  without  it  affecting  his  mental  aptitude. 
When  the  camera  is  first  used,  the  novelty  of  being- 
able  to  make  a photograph,  at  all,  leads  the  novice 
to  make  exposures  on  subjects  which  in  a very  few 
weeks  or  months  he  will  recognise  as  not  worth  the 
expenditure  of  a film  or  plate.  Gradually,  however, 
he  will  learn  to  see  beauties  in  nature  which  he 
never  saw  before,  and  will  have  his  whole  outlook 
widened.  No  longer  will  he  have  in  his  mind  a 
kind  of  list  of  ‘picturesque’  objects,  on  which  to 
employ  his  skill ; he  will  become  alive  to  the  fact 
that  light  and  shade,  arrangement  and  atmosphere, 
count  for  very  much  more  in  the  success  of  his  photo- 
graphs than  the  fact  that  they  represent  some  show 
place  beloved  of  the  postcard-merchant.  He  will 
find  himself  noting  things  as  he  goes  about  which, 
before  he  was  a photographer,  he  allowed  to  pass 


unheeded.  He  will  see  them  in  a new  light,  as  sub- 
jects with  which  to  make  up  his  pictures.  Any- 
one who  has  the  opportunity  to  look  through  a large 
number  of  prints  by  workers  of  varied  photographic 
standing,  such  as  the  entries  to  any  big  open  com- 
petition, can  classify  the  photographers  not  merely 
by  the  technical  quality  of  their  work,  but  by  the 
subjects  they  have  chosen.  And  this  classification 
is  in  the  main  identical  with  that  which  would  result 
if  we  took  into  consideration  only  the  exposure,  de- 
velopment and  printing.  That  such  a thing  should  be 
possible,  shows  plainly  enough  that  although  the 
photographer  is  making  himself  expert  in  the  photo- 
graphic processes,  he  is  also  cultivating  his  faculty 
of  observation,  and  making  it  of  service  in  his  pic- 
ture-making. Photography  is  not  merely  a pastime, 
it  is  in  itself  a valuable  training  (intellectually  and 
spiritually)  both  of  hand  and  eye.” 

A Subscription  by  Airplane 

One  of  our  new  subscribers,  living  in  St.  John’s, 
N.P.,  and  desirous  to  attach  the  element  of  novelty  to 
his  initial  subscription  to  Photo-Era  Magazine, 
sent  us  the  letter — by  airplane  to  Halifax,  N.S. — in- 
cidentally to  favor  the  Editors  with  a rare  airplane 
postage-stamp.  The  airplane  experienced  a mishap, 
on  its  voyage,  but  the  mail,  including  the  letter  to  us, 
was  saved  and  eventually  forwarded  to  its  destination. 
Our  new  subscriber  described  the  fatal  journey  of  the 
airplane  and  enclosed  a series  of  interesting  photo- 
graphs that  mark  its  end.  The  letter,  dated  November 
26,  1921,  reached  the  Boston  office  of  Photo-Era 
Magazine,  February  7,  1922. 

St.  John’s,  Jan.  24,  1922. 

Dear  Mr.  French:  Your  letter  of  January  14  to  hand, 
yesterday.  Regarding  the  air-mail,  am  sorry  to  say 
that  the  mail  is  still  in  Newfoundland,  as  the  airplane 
was  forced  to  land  about  two  hundred  miles  from  the 
starting-point  and  the  pilot,  when  bringing  her  back 
to  Botwood  (the  base)  from  Deer  Lake  for  repairs, 
crashed  the  plane  beyond  repair  (see  photograph); 
but  the  mail  is  intact  and  will  be  forwarded  shortly. 
The  cause  of  the  crash  was  that  the  engine  stopped 
suddenly  five  hundred  feet  up  and  the  machine  started 
to  nose-dive.  However,  the  pilot  (Capt.  Bennett) 
pulled  her  out  and  she  pancaked  in  a snow-bank. 
The  machine  was  thrown  thirty  feet  clear,  but  Bennett 
stayed  in  his  seat  and  got  shaken  up  severely.  How- 
ever, he  is  now  here  in  St.  John’s,  flying  the  machine 
(in  the  photograph)  with  Major  Cotton.  They  flew 
in  to  St.  John’s  from  the  base,  Botwood,  last  Saturday, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  two  hours  and  seven 
minutes,  and  landed  on  skids  on  the  frozen  lake  as  per 
photograph.  I made  these  photographs  with  a 
“Graflex,”  as  also  the  others  of  the  warship  coming 
into  St.  John’s  harbor  from  five  hundred  feet  up  on 
the  cliff.  How  do  you  like  them?  I sell  my  negatives 
to  Mr.  Haywood  who  supplies  me  with  as  many  prints 
as  I require.  Please  accept  these  with  my  compliments. 
I may  say  that  this  is  the  only  place  that  airplanes 
have  landed  on  skids  and  it  surely  looks  pretty.  She 
takes  off  as  easily  as  on  velvet. 

You  are  getting  your  share  of  zero  weather.  We 
got  our  first  blizzard  Monday  week.  Up  to  then  it 
has  been  spring- weather — mild  and  warm;  but  to-day 
it  is  below  zero  and  windy.  One  has  to  watch  nose 
and  ears  or  they’ll  get  nipped. 

Wishing  you  success  for  1922,  I remain. 

Sincerely  yours, 

E.  Maunder. 
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ON  THE  GROUNDGLASS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


A Graceful  Task 

Grace  Rutter — now  Mrs.  Grace  Rutter  Deppen — ■ 
will  be  remembered  by  Photo-Era  readers  through  her 
engaging  contributions  on  the  photography  of  children 
and  animals.  She  has  a way  'with  them,  which  is  the 
secret  of  her  success.  Another  contribution  from  her 
pen,  with  illustrations,  is  to  appear  in  these  pages  shortly. 
A good  story  is  told  of  how  Mrs.  Deppen  visited 
recently  a relative  whose  only  child  is  a little  girl  five 
years  old,  named  Belle;  very  pretty,  but  spoiled.  Her 
mother  wanted  Mrs.  Deppen  to  make  an  at-home 
portrait  of  her;  but  the  child  refused,  and  no  amount 
of  coaxing  could  persuade  her  to  change  her  mind. 
Finally,  Mrs.  Deppen  decided  to  win  Belle's  favor. 
She  took  the  enfant  gate  ( enfant  gate  is  French  for 
spoiled  child)  into  her  lap  and  began  to  hug  it. 
This  made  matters  only  worse  and,  in  her  struggle 
to  free  herself  of  the  unwelcome  embraces,  Belle  fell 
to  the  floor.  “Fallen  from  Grace!”  exclaimed  the 
mother,  laughingly.  Then  all  laughed  at  this  unexpected 
pun;  but  the  fallen  angel  lay  sulking  on  the  floor. 
However,  by  means  of  certain  artful  devices,  to  which 
Mrs.  Deppen  resorts  in  emergencies  like  this,  the 
photographer  finally  succeeded  in  obtaining  a success- 
ful picture  of  her  obstinate,  little  subject. 


The  Ideal  Photo-Salesman 

With  the  opening  of  the  summer  season,  when  the 
business  in  cameras  and  supplies  is  unusually  brisk, 
comes  an  increased  demand  for  salesmen.  Those  who 
are  employed  in  drug-stores  are  very  satisfactory — • 
up  to  a certain  degree;  but  it  is  the  regular  photo- 
dealers— those  who  are  enterprising  and  wise — who 
look  for  salesmen  that  are  capable,  trustworthy  and 
well  informed.  There  is  a large  optical  store,  with  a 
photo-department,  in  a large  Eastern  city,  which  em- 
ploys a number  of  boys  and  girls  behind  the  photo- 
counter. They  are  lively  enough;  but,  sakes  alive,  they 
don’t  know  much!  They  look  at  you  in  astonishment 
if  you  ask  to  know  the  speed  of  a panchromatic  plate 
or  the  name  of  a soft-working  paper.  Consequently, 
serious  customers,  like  professionals  or  advanced  work- 
ers, go  to  this  store  once,  but — never  again!  Why  not 
two  capable,  well-equipped  clerks,  obliging  and  well- 
paid,  instead  of  a larger  number  of  ignorant  and  low- 
paid  ones,  is  a mystery.  Of  course,  this  particular 
photo-counter  is  a source  of  doubtful  profit  to  the 
proprietor.  This  condition  does  not  prevail  at  other 
stores,  in  the  same  city  I have  in  mind. 

Unfortunately — and  more  is  the  pity — there  is 
occasionally  a salesman  who  is  an  expert  technician, 
familiar  with  all  standard  cameras,  lenses,  papers, 
chemicals,  processes,  but  who  fails  in  one  particular 
respect.  He  either  loses  his  head  in  an  argument  with 
a customer  by  using  intemperate  language,  or  is  offen- 
sive in  some  other  way.  Naturally,  he  doesn’t  stay 
long  in  any  one  place.  This  is  to  be  deplored;  for  unless 
he  appreciates  his  position  as  a salesman,  can  control 
his  tongue  and  exercise  necessary  tact,  he  will  drive 
away  customers  and  soon  lose  his  position.  Really 


good  salesmen  are  rare.  When  they  make  good,  and 
develop  other  important  qualities,  such  as  a real  in- 
terest in  the  success  of  the  business,  they  are  bound  to 
win  the  confidence  of  their  employer  and  may  eventu- 
ally acquire  a financial  interest  in  the  business. 

Thus,  the  salesman  behind  the  photo-counter  has 
unusual  opportunities  for  advancement — by  increas- 
ing his  knowledge  of  the  goods  he  sells,  inviting  and 
holding  valuable  patronage,  and  making  himself  in- 
dispensable to  his  firm. 

Data  a Plural  Noun 

Among  the  communications  the  Editor  does  not  need 
to  edit  are  the  data  that  accompany  the  entries  in  the 
monthly  competitions.  Many  of  these  are  written 
hastily,  which  accounts  for  a very  common  error,  viz., 
the  plural  noun  “data”  used  with  a singular  verb.  For 
instance,  it  is  contrary  to  the  President's  English  to 
write  or  say,  “This  data  is  not  complete,”  or  “Here  is 
the  data  asked  for,”  whereas  it  should  be,  “ These  data 
are  not  complete,”  or  “Here  are  the  data  asked  for.” 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  “data”  is  the  plural  of 
“datum”  the  Latin  form,  the  same  as  “memoranda”  is 
the  plural  of  “memorandum,”  “candelabra”  the  plural 
of  “candelabrum,”  “strata”  the  plural  of  “stratum,” 
etc.  You  cannot  have  a memoranda,  but  memoranda, 
without  the  article;  and  you  can  have  a memorandum, 
a datum,  a candelabrum,  a stratum.  A memorandum 
is  a note  written  in  a book  or  on  a slip  of  paper;  several 
of  them  constitute  memoranda.  “Where  is  the 
memorandum  I made  of  my  new  telephone-number?” 
I heard  a friend  say,  as  he  searched  his  pockets.  Again, 
on  another  occasion,  and  handing  me  several  slips 
of  paper,  “Here  are  the  memoranda  I made  of  the 
incident.  ” 

As  correspondents  may  not  have  need  to  use  the 
singular  noun,  “datum,”  they  should  become  accus- 
tomed to  employ  a plural  verb  with  the  plural  “data." 

Strike  while  the  Iron  is  Hot 

A.  bought  a used  camera  of  a well-known  New 
York  dealer,  at  a very  low  price.  On  receipt  of  the 
bill,  he  promptly  sent  his  cheque.  “What  made 
you  pay  that  bill  so  quickly?  No  need  of  it,  was 
there?”  said  B.,  a friend  of  the  owner  of  the  bargain- 
equipment. 

A.  “Why,  I thought  that  he  might  have  a change 
of  heart  and  send  me  a corrected  bill.  I wasn't  going 
to  take  any  chances.  The  camera  was  dirt-cheap.” 

“Teaching” 

Fannie — “My  cousin  Dick  is  coming  to  town  to 
teach  you  how  to  skate.” 

Beatrice — “But  I already  know  howto  skate.” 

Fannie — “What  of  that?  You  knew  how  to  take 
pictures  last  summer;  but  you  let  him  spend  several 
weeks  in  teaching  you  how  and  in  the  woods  at  that. 
And  you  spent  lots  of  evenings  in  the  darkroom 
together — developing  films.” 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 


Edward  R.  Dickson 

On  March  5,  1922,  occurred  the  untimely  death  of 
Edward  R.  Dickson,  one  of  the  most  eager  and  gifted 
workers  in  the  group  of  men  and  women  who  devote 
themselves  to  pictorial  photography.  He  was  born 
in  Quito,  Ecuador,  forty-two  years  ago.  According 
to  the  custom  in  Ecuador,  he,  as  the  eldest  son,  was 
sent  abroad,  to  London,  to  finish  his  education.  He 
returned  home  only  to  find  that  he  had  outgrown  the 
thought  and  customs  of  his  country.  He,  therefore, 
returned  to  England;  and  later,  in  1903,  came  to  New 
York.  Here  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Marine  Engine 
Corporation,  later  merged  with  the  Otis  Elevator  Com- 
pany. His  chief  interest,  however,  was  not  in  engi- 
neering; but  in  art.  He  was  a friend  and  pupil  of 
Clarence  H.  White;  and,  for  many  years,  devoted 
every  moment  of  his  spare  time  to  artistic  creation. 
In  1917  he  cut  loose  from  his  business-moorings  and 
embarked  on  the  great  adventure  of  his  life.  Hence- 
forth until  his  death  he  devoted  himself  wholly  to 
creative  work  in  photography. 

The  later  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  that  part  of 
Manhattan,  beyond  Dyekman  Street,  known  as  Inwood. 
That  section  of  the  island  he  loved  deeply  and  many 
of  his  pictures  were  made  in  or  around  those  wooded 
heights  overlooking  Spuyten  Duyvil.  These  pictures 
include  a series  of  illustrations  to  Stephen  Phillips’ 
poem,  “Marpessa. 

It  was  in  October,  1913,  that  Mr.  Dickson  published 
the  first  number  of  Platinum  Print , “a  journal  of  per- 
sonal expression.”  Between  that  date  and  October, 
1917,  eleven  numbers  of  this  remarkable  magazine 
were  published,  the  last  two  under  the  title  of  Photo- 
graphic Art. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders,  in  1916,  of  the  Pictorial 
Photographers  of  America  and  was  secretary  to  that 
organisation  until  1920.  In  1921  he  completed  the 
editing  of  the  “Poems  of  the  Dance,"  an  anthology 
illustrated  with  his  own  photographs,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  same  year.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he 
was  at  work  on  other  projects,  which  would  have  been 
genuine  contributions  to  pictorial  photography. 


New  President  of  Royal  Photographic  Society 

Perhaps,  no  writer  on  photographic  subjects  is  more 
enjoyed  and  appreciated  among  amateurs  and  pro- 
fessional photographers  than  Mr.  W.  L.  Y.  Wasted 
otherwise  known  as  “The  Walrus”.  For  nineteen 
years  he  has  contributed  his  weekly  humorous  page, 
“Piffle”  in  Photography,  now  The  Amateur  Photog- 
rapher, and  has  written  many  serious  articles  on  photog- 
raphy anonymously.  In  electing  Mr.  AYastell  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  its 
members  have  paid  a deserved  tribute  to  one  who  has 
identified  himself  with  the  practice  of  photography 
for  many  years  and  who  has  done  a great  deal  to  pro- 
mote a sound  knowledge  of  photographic  technique. 
Mr.  Wasted  brings  to  the  affairs  of  the  society  a trained 
and  logical  mind;  and  we  have  every  confidence  that 
under  his  guidance  the  society  will  progress  on  sound 


lines.  By  profession  a schoolmaster,  whose  scholastic- 
work  has  been  chiefly  in  mathematics  and  English, 
he  has  added  to  his  accomplishments  broad  photographic 
interests;  and,  outside  of  photography,  his  amateur 
pursuits  include  watercolor-painting,  the  violin,  wood- 
working and  a love  of  books.  Certainly,  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society  is  to  be  congratulated  to  have 
such  a man  as  its  new  president. 

Competition  of  Atlantic  City 

Chamber  of  Commerce  a Success 

In  the  March  issue  we  called  attention  to  (he 
competition  and  exhibition  of  amateur  photographs 
that  was  conducted  by  the  Atlantic  City  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  We  are  glad  to  announce  that  this  has 
proved  to  be  a pronounced  success.  All  through  April 
the  pictures  were  exhibited  at  Crasby  and  Elkins,  on 
the  Garden  Pier,  and  large  numbers  of  amateur  and 
professional  photographers  visited  the  interesting 
display.  The  prize  winners  were  as  follows:  First 
prize,  “Air-View  of  the  Beach”,  J.  R.  Valiant,  Ventnor 
City;  second  prize,  “Inlet  Dock”,  Frank  H.  Fischer; 
third  prize,  “A  Typical  Inlet  Scene”,  Samuel  P.  Leeds; 
fourth  prize.  “An  Inlet  Sunset",  William  Jordan,  Jr.; 
fifth  prize,  “Fishing-Boats”,  Hugh  Somers — the  last 
four  of  Atlantic  City.  There  were  five  Honorable 
Mentions  awarded.  No  doubt,  this  competition 
will  result  in  an  annual  exhibition  of  increasing  interest. 

Photographing  the  Royal  Wedding 

Although  the  long-anticipated  event — the  marriage 
of  Princess  Mary,  daughter  of  George  V.,  to  Viscount 
Lascelles — has  passed  into  history,  some  of  our  readers 
are  interested  to  know  what  apparatus  was  used  by 
the  photographers  who  were  privileged  to  perpetuate 
the  wedding-ceremony.  The  official  photographers 
were  Messrs.  Neal  and  Console,  of  the  Daily  Mail, 
and  Mr.  G.  Lymbery,  of  Photopress.  As  the  wedding 
took  place  in  historic  Westminster  Abbey,  which 
gets  most  of  its  light  through  its  famous,  stained-glass 
windows,  the  lighting-facilities  were,  photographically, 
none  of  the  best.  Still,  artificial  light  emanating 
from  a large  chandelier,  suspended  over  the  heads  of 
the  royal  party,  was  used.  Its  brilliant  rays  were  in 
the  way  of  the  photographers,  but  these  specially 
equipped  experts  used  non-halation  plates,  viz.,  Im- 
perial Eclipse  and  Ilford  Zenith  (650  H & D),  and  these 
brands  were  selected  only  after  exacting  tests  had  been 
made.  As  had  been  previously  insisted  upon,  absolutely 
noiseless  shutters  were  used.  The  bridal  party  had 
scarcely  reached  the  altar,  when  plates  were  exposed 
with  lightning-like  rapidity.  As  the  light  was  very 
good,  in  the  circumstances,  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  plates  were  exposed,  the  maximum  length  of 
exposure  being  three  seconds,  at  F/4.5.  At  a time 
when  there  was  very  little  movement,  Mr.  Neal  ven- 
tured a plate  with  a longer  exposure,  at  F/8,  and  ob- 
tained a negative  filled  with  detail  and  gradations, 
from  which  prints  were  furnished  to  the  daily  press. 
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Adventures  in  the  Arts 

A recent  editorial  comment  in  The  Amateur  Photog- 
rapher is  pertinent  and  worth  reading.  It  says,  “In  a 
book  bearing  this  title,  Marsden  Hartley,  an  American 
painter,  has  discussed  in  a light,  informal  way  topics 
so  various  that  they  include  the  circus  and  amateur 
painting,  poetry  and  the  Red  Indian,  fairy  tales  and 
the  dearth  of  critics.  Photography,  of  course,  comes 
well  within  its  very  wide  limits;  and  the  author  is 
evidently  far  more  familiar  with  what  has  been  done 
with  the  camera  than  are  painters  in  general.  As  a 
class,  painters  are  perhaps  the  most  ignorant  of  photog- 
raphy in  the  whole  community.  Having  their  own 
notion  of  the  limitations  of  the  photographer,  they 
are  guarded  from  entertaining  any  curiosity  about 
his  results.  Mr.  Hartley,  however,  is  familiar  with 
the  work  of  D.  O.  Hill;  he  has  observed  photography 
as  it  has  been  practised  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  and  he  has  come  to  certain  conclusions.  ‘I  find 
the  snapshot,’  he  writes,  ‘almost  without  exception 
holding  my  interest  for  what  it  contains  of  simple 
registration  of  and  adherence  to  facts  for  themselves.’ 
Photography  was  unfortunate,  however,  in  that  it 
‘fell  into  the  hands  of  adepts  at  the  brush,  who  sought 
to  introduce  technical  variations  which  had  nothing 
in  reality  to  do  with  it,  and  with  which  it  never  could 
have  anything  in  common.  . . . Such  work  is  a con- 
spicuous species  of  artistic  bunkum,  and  must  be  rec- 
ognised as  such.  Photographers  must  know  that 
fogging  and  blurring  the  image  is  curtailing  the  ex- 
perience of  it.’  The  book  is  dedicated  by  its  author 
to  Alfred  Stieglitz,  prominently  identified  with  the 
‘Linked  Ring’.’’ 

D.  J.  Bordeaux  Wins  Suit 

D.  J.  Bordeaux,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  has  suc- 
cessfully concluded  his  litigation  against  the  estate 
of  Everett  H.  Barney,  wealthy  Springfield  skate  manu- 
facturer, states  Abel’s  Photo-Weekly.  Back  in  1907 
Mr.  Barney  decided  to  have  a museum  and  art- 
gallery  in  his  mansion  and  he  made  arrangements  with 
Bordeaux  to  photograph  everything  of  interest  or 
beauty  in  or  near  the  estate.  Bordeaux  spent  con- 
siderable time  on  this  job  during  the  next  six  years, 
the  understanding  being  that  Mr.  Barney  was  to 
make  provision  for  remunerating  Bordeaux  in  his  will. 
In  1913  Mr.  Barney  died,  and  it  was  found  that 
Bordeaux  was  not  mentioned  in  the  will,  whereupon 
he  filed  suit  for  $30,000.  The  auditor  who  was  ap- 
pointed finally  decided  that  Bordeaux  had  done 
$15,000  worth  of  work,  and  had  been  paid  $3,000; 
adding  the  interest  on  $12,000  from  the  time  of  Barney’s 
death  in  1913  to  the  present,  the  figure  of  $16,1*19 
was  arrived  at  and  award  in  that  amount  has  been 
made  to  Mr.  Bordeaux,  who  is  also  to  get  back  all  of 
his  negatives  that  still  remain,  a number  having  been 
destroyed  unfortunately  during  the  litigation. 

Death  of  S.  L.  Stein 

With  the  passing  of  Simon  L.  Stein,  of  Milwaukee, 
March  4,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven,  America  loses  a 
master-photographer  and  the  Photographers’  Asso- 
ciation of  America  an  honored  member  and  loyal 
supporter.  Mr.  Stein  was  born  in  Marienbad,  Bo- 
hemia (now  Czechoslovakia),  and  came  to  the  United 
States  as  a young  boy.  He  soon  became  infatuated 
with  photography,  studied  and  practised  it  in  Chicago 
and  finally  settled  down,  as  a professional  portraitist, 
in  Milwaukee.  He  displayed  marked  ability  at  the 
very  outset,  his  portraits  being  simply  constructed  and 


strongly  lighted  with  never  a tendency  towards  the 
new  school.  He  was  satisfied  with  what  he  called  a 
sane,  recognisable  artistic  interpretation  of  the  sitter. 
His  self-portrait,  his  left  hand  holding  a lighted  cigar 
between  his  lips,  was  a masterpiece,  and  won  general 
admiration  at  the  convention  of  the  Association  where 
it  was  shown.  It  was  later  published  in  Photo-Era 
Magazine.  Mr.  Stein  was  president  of  the  P.  A.  of  A. 
in  1900,  when  the  annual  convention  was  held  in  Mil- 
waukee. Mr.  Stein  rightly  won  many  additional  honors, 
including  medals  awarded  at  the  World’s  Columbian 
International  Exposition;  the  Appalachian  Exposition; 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition;  Panama-Pacific  In- 
ternational Exposition;  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington.  He  also  won  medals  at  the  photogra- 
phers’ conventions  held  at  Boston,  St.  Louis,  Chicago, 
Minneapolis,  Buffalo,  Omaha,  Tacoma,  and  the  great 
Cramer  prize  at  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Stein  was  a member 
of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  several  prominent  clubs 
of  Milwaukee. 


The  Pacific  Permanent  Exposition 

We  are  glad  to  call  your  attention  to  the  Pacific 
Permanent  Exposition  of  Allied  Arts  and  Industries 
to  be  held  June  1,  1922,  in  Los  Angeles,  California. 
It  is  a unique  exhibition,  publicity  and  trade  service 
for  manufacturers,  publishers,  importers  and  jobbers. 
The  exposition  will  cover  optical,  photographic,  kine- 
matographic,  radiographic,  photo-engraving  and  litho- 
graphic equipment,  materials  and  products;  graphic 
and  fine  arts  productions,  stationery,  artists’  and  draw- 
ing-materials, decorative  arts -productions,  framed 
pictures,  frames,  mouldings,  framed  mirrors,  trays 
and  furniture-novelties,  greeting-cards,  art-pottery, 
basketry,  leather- work  and  allied  giftshop  lines. 

Complete  details  and  an  interesting  folder  may  be 
obtained  from  the  department  of  Publicity  and  Pro- 
motion, C.  F.  Potter,  Jr.,  Manager,  1525  South  Ard- 
more Avenue,  Los  Angeles.  The  project  is  to  be  con- 
ducted on  a plan  similar  to  the  Bush  Terminal  Build- 
ing’s Permanent  Industrial  Exposition  that  is  held 
regularly  in  New  York  City. 


Henry  Eichheim — Musician  and  Camerist 

As  Henry  Eichheim  conducted  his  “Oriental  Impres- 
sions,” performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
at  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  March  18,  two  well- 
known  photo-pictorialists  sat  together  in  the  audience 
and,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  performance,  while 
the  composer-conductor  was  acknowledging  the 
plaudits  of  an  enthusiastic  multitude,  one  of  them 
remarked  proudly  to  a wildly  clapping  stranger,  . at 
his  left,  “Member  of  our  clubi”  “What  club?”  queried 
the  stranger  while  continuing  his  expressions  of  de- 
light. “Why,  the  Union  Camera  Club  of  Boston!” 
shouted  back  the  photo-pictorialist,  without  stop- 
ping his  manual  din.  After  Mr.  Eichheim  had  acknowl- 
edged the  last  burst  of  approbation,  and  the  clamor 
had  subsided,  the  camerist  music-lover  explained 
to  his  neighbor,  who  became  profoundly  interested 
in  the  recital,  that  Mr.  Eichheim  was  a valued  member 
of  the  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  U Camera  Club,  _ at  48 
Boylston  Street;  had  exhibited  a large  collection  of 
his  work — photographs  made  in  Japan  and  China — 
at  the  St.  Botolph  Club,  last  winter,  which  was  after- 
wards shown  at  the  camera  clubs  of  Los  Angeles, 
Chicago  and  elsewhere;  furthermore,  that  his  picture, 
“Hangchow”  had  received  the  highest  honor  (as  the 
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best  picture)  at  the  Union  Camera  Club's  annual  show, 
in  April,  1921 — all  because  Mr.  Eichheim  pursued 
his  hobby,  amateur-photography,  with  ardor  and 
remarkable  success. 

As  to  Mr.  Eichheim,  the  musician  and  composer, 
he  was  born  in  Chicago,  in  1870,  and  studied  the 
violin  with  Carl  Becker  and  Leopold  Licktenberg. 
He  was  a member  of  Theodore  Thomas  and  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestras,  leaving  the  latter,  in  1912, 
to  devote  himself  to  composition,  concert-work,  teach- 
ing, and  to  his  chief  diversion,  photography.  He 
has  made  several  visits  to  Japan,  China  and  Siam, 
making  careful  study  of  oriental  music,  and  occa- 
sionally using  his  camera.  His  musical  compositions 
include  a symphonic  poem,  "The  Bell,”  a sextet 
for  strings,  a string-quartet,  a violoncello  sonata, 
about  forty  songs,  a number  of  pieces  for  the  violin 
and  for  the  piano,  and,  above  all,  the  above- 
mentioned.  “Oriental  Impressions.”  Incidentally,  by 
his  exceedingly  fine  photographic  work,  he  reflects 
great  credit  on  the  Union  Camera  Club  of  Boston. 

Boston  Union  Camera  Club 
Annual  Show 

The  annual  exhibition  of  prints  by  members  of 
the  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  Union  Camera  Club  was  held 
in  the  main  lecture-hall  of  the  Union,  April  3 to  15. 
Although,  for  many  excellent  reasons,  the  pictures, 
as  a whole,  were  not  of  the  exceptionally  high 
artistic  standard  or  diversity  of  interest  as  those 
of  last  year’s  show,  they  served  to  demonstrate 
convincingly  the  knowledge,  capacity  and  taste 
necessary  to  produce  pictorial  photographs  worthy 
to  be  classed  as  works  of  art,  and,  in  this  respect, 
the  Union  Camera  Club  occupies  a very  high  position 
among  the  camera  clubs  of  the  world.  This  year, 
of  thematic  novelties  there  were  comparatively 
few%  among  them  being  the  decorative  panels  of 
George  S.  Akasu.  The  truth  is  that  in  creating 
the  famous  collection  of  quaint  views  of  Boston, 
last  autumn,  members  of  the  club  almost  exhausted 
their  material  resources  and  there  have  been  few 
opportunities  to  obtain  new  outdoor  material.  This 
accounts  for  the  scarcity  of  marines  and  other  open- 
air  subjects,  excepting,  of  course,  snow-scenes.  Por- 
traiture and  genres  were  also  meagerly  represented; 
but  with  the  acquisition  of  adequate  portrait-apparatus, 
now  installed  in  the  club’s  rooms,  important  work  in 
this  field  may  confidently  be  looked  for.  All  the 
same,  there  are  subjects  well  within  the  reach  of  every 
member,  viz.,  still-lifes,  flower-studies  and  flashlight- 
genres,  that  appear  to  have  been  neglected.  They  are 
worthy  the  attention  of  every  serious  worker. 

An  innovation  of  this  year’s  show  was  the  absence 
of  awards  in  any  form — no  ribbons  or  other  indications 
of  special  merit.  The  club  followed  the  example 
of  prominent  English  and  American  exhibitions  by 
making  no  aw’ards  of  any  kind.  This  is  an  excellent 
plan,  as  it  prevents  controversy,  friction  and  individual 
disappointment.  Although,  in  this  year’s  show,  each 
exhibiting  member  was  limited  to  a maximum  of  twelve 
prints,  many  contented  themselves  with  a smaller 
number,  which  seemed  tactful  and  w-ise.  Such  a pro- 
cedure might  convey  the  impression  of  reserve-power, 
provided  the  offerings  represent  the  exhibitor’s  highest 
ability  and  are  of  superior  excellence.  Many  exhibits, 
however,  consisted  of  twelve  prints,  uniform  in  char- 
acter and  placed  close  together;  whereas,  with  half 
that  number  from  each  exhibitor,  and  the  prints  placed 
far  apart,  the  effect  would  have  been  much  better. 


Next  year’s  show  will  doubtless  present  important 
changes  in  these  and  other  respects.  The  club  is  young 
and  is  learning  by  experience. 

For  reasons  already  stated,  and  the  absence  of  work 
by  such  capable  workers  as  H.  E.  Almy,  T.  S.  Carpenter, 
Henry  Eichheim,  W.  J.  Jaycock  and  Henry  Shaw,  the 
exhibition  did  not  adequately  represent  the  club’s 
wrell-known,  high  artistic  standard.  Nevertheless, 
among  the  two  hundred  and  eighty  pictures  hung, 
there  were  many  of  outstanding  merit,  which  included 
(preeminently,  and  the  first  picture  in  the  catalog) 
“No-Tan  Japanesque” — a decorative  arabesque  design 
consisting  of  shadow  of  an  unseen  vine  punctuated  by 
a dragon-fly,  by  George  S.  Akasu;  "Morning-Song” 
(peasant  woman  standing  in  a field),  by  Louis  Astrella; 
portrait  of  the  late  Viscount  Bryce  and  “Copley  Square 
— Rainy  Day”,  A.  H.  Blackinton;  “The  Gray  Dawn” 
(brook  in  woods),  W.  E.  Burwell;  “Olympia  Theater — 
Lynn”  and  “Sun-Room”  (landscape  seen  through 
the  windows) — two  of  twelve  examples  of  technically 
perfect  commercial  work,  Burr  A.  Church;  "Back 
Home!”  (carbon-print,  delicate  in  tone  and  detail), 
B.  H.  Chatto;  “Winter”  (meadow-brook),  M.  J. 
Cochran ; “Portrait”  (profile  of  young  girl  boldly 
lighted),  A.  W.  Dempsey,  Jr.;  “Nauset”  (landscape), 
A.  S.  Dockham;  “The  Dryad”  (nude  in  woods),  Paul  D. 
Emmons;  “Spring-Morning”,  John  II.  Garo;  "Plum 
Island”  (boy  playing  on  sandy  beach),  Arthur  Ham- 
mond; "Winter-Idyll”  (near  Wolfeboro,  N.H.),  and 
“Snow-Bound”  (group  of  birch-trunks),  R.  E.  Hanson; 
“Niagara”,  Scott  E.  Haseltine;  “The  Reaper”  and  “Ann 
Hathaway’s  Cottage”,  Ernest  0.  Hiler;  '“Evening 
Horn-”  (landscape  with  stone-bridge),  A.  L.  Lane; 
“Autumn  Pasture”  and  “Stories  in  the  Sand”,  C.  R. 
Mahoney;  “Landscape”  (group  of  slender  birches  in 
foreground)  and  “Character-Portrait”  (Louis  Astrella 
as  M icawber),  W.  L.  Manson;  "Broganza”  (one  of 
a series  of  admirable  bromoils) , Ralph  Osborne;  "As 
imagination  bodies  forth  the  forms  of  things  unknown  ’ 
(man  walking  along  a quiet  beach),  W.  H.  C.  Pillsbury; 
“Moonlight  on  the  Charles”,  H.  F.  Purington;  “Squan- 
tum  Shore”  and  “Allegory  to  June”  (nude  porcelain 
doll,  a clever  fancy),  W.  H.  Seelig;  “Spring-Ploughing”, 
Alfred  F.  Shurrocks;  “A  Lane  in  St.  George’s”  and 
“The  Chimneys”  (views  in  Bermuda),  Livingston 
Stebbins;  ‘“No  Hurry”  (canoeing  on  Charles  River) 
and  “Salt  Alarsh — Rowley”,  Charles  E.  Swett;  "In 
the  Sierras”  and  “The  Village  Smith",  Herbert  B. 
Turner;  “Lochvale — Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  ’ 
and  "Old  Cloister — San  Juan  Capistrano”,  Charles 
G.  Wells;  “Imps”  (little  boy  and  his  dog),  S.  J.  Wheelan 
and  “Looking  Backward”,  C.  A.  Eaton,  M.D. 

The  Value  of  a Wide-Angle  Lens 

There  are  some  amateur  and  professional  photog- 
raphers who  neglect  to  take  into  consideration  that 
one  lens — no  matter  how  costly — cannot  meet  every 
photographic  requirement.  For  many  years,  opticians 
have  fried  to  produce  a lens  that  would  be  truly  uni- 
versal in  its  scope.  Although  there  are  many  lenses 
that  are  excellent,  there  is  not  one  that  may  be  said 
to  meet  all  modern  demands.  Hence,  we  have  wide- 
angle  lenses.  Again  we  take  pleasure  to  call  attention 
to  a new  Wollensak  lens,  the  Series  Ilia  Extreme 
Wide  Angle  F/12.5  now  offered  to  photographers  by 
this  enterprising  firm.  On  the  plate  for  which  it  is 
listed,  this  new  lens  includes  an  angle  of  ninety  degrees; 
and  on  a plate  one  size  larger,  it  includes  an  angle  of 
approximately  one  hundred  degrees  by  using  smaller 
diaphragm-apertures.  A neat,  attractive  folder  de- 
scribes the  lens  in  detail  and  is  sent  at  request. 
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Successful  Court-Room  Photography 

The  hearing  before  the  Executive  Council,  at  the 
State  House,  Boston,  April  2,  at  which  counsel  of 
the  closed  Tremont  Trust  Company  denounced 
Bank-Commissioner  Allen,  was  of  such  a sensationl 
character,  that  the  staff-photographer  of  the  Boston 
Evening  Transcript , Frank  H.  Colby,  who  was  present, 
obtained  a successful  picture  of  an  exciting  episode 
of  the  affair.  During  his  unwarranted  attack  on 
the  policy  of  the  bank-commissioner,  aforesaid  counsel 
thrust  his  right  hand  forward,  in  a threatening  at- 
titude, accompanied  by  some  very  harsh  words, 
causing  an  uproar  among  .the  excited  spectators. 
It  was  at  this  moment  that  Mr.  Colby  released  the 
shutter  of  his  camera  (resting  on  a tripod)  and  secured 
a successful  picture,  which  appeared  in  the  Transcript 
a few  hours  later.  The  speaker,  standing  before 


camera.  Then,  this  genial  artist  is  supreme  among 
his  fellow-pictorialists.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  Mr.  Wentworth  has  done  more  than  any  other 
artist — photographer  or  painter — to  reveal  and  to 
popularise,  throughout  the  United  States  and  beyond 
its  limits,  the  wonderful  beauty  and  charm  of  the 
rocks  and  cliffs  of  the  Maine  coast.  Many  are  the 
homes  that  can  boast  of  one  or  more  of  his  delightful 
pictures,  which  are  within  the  means  of  almost  every- 
one, at  the  moderate  price  he  charges  for  them — from 
$7.50  to  $25  each,  according  to  size. 

The  present  exhibition  contained  a great  variety  of 
subjects — mist-filled  landscapes  and  cliffs,  clear-day 
views,  snow-scenes,  surf,  and  straight  marines.  Al- 
though Mr.  Wentworth  tactfully  displayed  subjects 
intended  to  meet  the  tastes  of  the  connoisseur  and  the 
general  picture-lover,  he  maintained  throughout  a 
high  standard  of  pictorial  composition  and  artistic 
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the  executive  council  in  an  attitude  of  rage,  and  the 
crowd  of  spectators  behind  him  are  in  good  focus. 
The  dramatic  scene  thus  depicted  by  the  camera 
shows  what  can  be  accomplished  by  a cool  and  re- 
sourceful photographer.  The  camera  used  by  Mr. 
Colby  was  a 9x12  c.m.  Bergheil  Tourist  fitted  with 
a Yoigtlander  F/4.5  Heliar,  used  at  full  opening; 
Seed  60  plate,  developed  with  Seed  Contrast  developer 
in  about  one  minute’s  time.  The  exposure  was 
1/10  second,  but  the  light,  coming  from  a skylight 
(overhead)  was  none  too  good.  In  the  circumstances, 
the  result  was  very  satisfactory. 


Mr.  Wentworth’s  Photographs 

The  annual  show  in  Boston  of  photographs  by 
Bertrand  H.  Wentworth,  of  Gardiner,  Maine,  was 
held  at  Grace  Horne's  Galleries,  Trinity  Court.  April 
3 to  23.  About  fifty  enlarged  prints  (li  x 14  and  10 
x 20)  were  on  the  walls  and  represented  typical  and 
exceptional  views  of  the  rockbound  coast  of  Maine 
made  on  clear  and  on  misty  days.  It  is  at  times, 
however,  when  fog  fills  the  landscape  or  creeps  up  and 
envelops  the  rocky  shore,  that  Mr.  Wentworth’s  in- 
terpretive power  and  artistic  expression  are  at  their 
best,  and  gem  after  gem  leaps  from  his  enchanted 


treatment.  Among  the  themes  that  pleased  us  the 
most,  and  which  deserved  to  be  designated  as  veritable 
masterpieces,  were  No.  41,  “The  Last  Tree”,  Photo- 
Era’s  favorite  of  last  year’s  show  (at  the  Arts  and 
Crafts  Society);  No.  9,  atmospheric  landscape  in  grad- 
uated planes;  No.  40,  “Squeaker  Cove”,  a group  of 
spruces  rising  out  of  a rocky  foreground;  No.  38, 
“Golden  Rod”,  relieved  against  a misty  background; 
No.  36,  “The  Mists  of  an  Out- Wind”  (breakers  shrouded 
in  fog);  No.  33,  “A  North  Atlantic  Breaker”  (strik- 
ingly original  in  form  and  lighting);  No.  10.  “The 
Fog-Horn”  (the  acme  of  simple  composition  yet 
impressive);  No.  42  “The  Rippling  Brook”  (an  agree- 
ably soft-focus  effect);  No.  44,  “Old  Birches”  (snow- 
clad  and  brilliant  lighting-effect);  No.  19,  “Druid’s 
Oak”  (a  bold  and  colorful  pinhole-picture),  and  Nos. 
16,  22,  23,  24,  26,  28  and  49  (an  original  grouping  of 
herring-gulls  in  mid-air). 

The  Increasing  Interest  in  Desensitisers 

The  investigation  of  A.  and  L.  Lumiere  and  A. 
Seyewetz  has  proved  of  great  interest  and  value  to 
amateur  and  professional  photographers  who  are  eager 
to  know  more  about  desensitising  plates  and  films. 
The  December,  1921,  issue  of  Photo-Era  Magazine 
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contained  a paper  on  “Desensitising  Autochrome 
Plates  Before  Development”,  by  A.  and  L.  Lumiere 
and  A.  Seyewetz,  which  included  formulae  and  complete 
directions.  Other  papers  and  notes  will  follow. 

In  the  meantime,  we  believe  that  our  readers  will  be 
interested  to  try  out  Desensol  (Meteor),  the  newr 
desensitiser  manufactured  by  John  G.  Marshall  and 
advertised  in  this  issue.  This  new  product  is  intended 
for  white-light  development — at  six  feet  from  a 16  c.  p. 
electric  lamp — of  regular,  ortho,  panchromatic  and 
Autochrome  plates  or  films.  The  process  is  well  within 
the  ability  of  the  intelligent  camerist  to  understand;  and 
we  believe  that  he  will  find  it  of  much  interest  and 
practical  value. 


Herbert  W.  Gleason’s  Latest  Lecture 

With  indefatigable  zeal  and  unfailing  powrer,  Herbert 
W.  Gleason  continues  his  activities  in  photographing, 
and  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  public,  the  scenic 
wonders  of  this  country.  Air.  Gleason  has  the 
faculty  to  discover  and  to  select  for  his  discriminating 
audiences  the  cream,  if  so  it  can  be  called,  of  Xature’s 
offerings  among  the  less  familiar  garden-spots  of  the 
West,  With  the  aid  of  beautifully  and  faithfully 
colored  lantern-slides,  Air.  Gleason  virtually  places 
these  scenic  wonders,  in  all  their  grandeur  and  sub- 
limity, before  his  audiences  who  feel  the  thrill  and 
the  satisfaction  of  personal  experience,  so  that  they 
may  truly  say,  “We  have  been  there!”  For  this 
reason,  many  auditors  consider  it  quite  unnecessary 
to  expend  time  and  money  to  visit  the  places  which, 
through  Air.  Gleason’s  graphic  skill,  they  have  been 
able  to  enjoy  without  any  physical  effort  other  than 
to  go  to  the  lecture-hall. 

Mr.  Gleason’s  latest  achievement,  “The  Scenic 
W onderland  of  Southern  Utah” — given  before  the 
Appalachian  Alountain  Club,  in  Boston,  Alarch 
29,  1922 — was  a revelation  of  unfamiliar  scenery 
of  Zion  National  Park  and,  particularly,  of  Bryce 
Canyon.  The  vast  amphitheater  with  its  densely 
massed,  sculptured  forms  in  almost  unbelievable  color- 
ing, surpasses  any  spectacle  created  by  the  Divine 
Architect.  Airs.  Gleason  deserves  the  highest  praise 
for  her  matchless  skill  and  accuracy  in  coloring 
her  husband’s  lantern-slides.  She  accompanied  Air. 
Gleason  on  this  expedition  and  made  color-records 
on  the  spot. 


Pictorial  Photography  in  America  1922 

The  Pictorial  Photographers  of  America  purpose 
to  publish  in  October,  1922,  the  third  volume  of  "Pic- 
torial Photography  in  America.”  The  aim  of  the 
organisation  is  to  make  this  volume  representative 
of  the  best  American  Pictorial  work.  It  will  be 
uniform  with  the  two  previous  editions  and  will  contain 
about  seventy-five  prints.  All  photographic  workers 
are  urged  to  submit  prints  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Committee  of  Selection.  This  Committee — 
composed  of  Dr.  A.  D.  Chaffee,  John  Paul  Edwards, 
Dr.  Arnold  Genthe,  Gertrude  Kasebier  and  O.  C. 
Reiter — is  representative  of  the  finest  spirit  and  crit- 
ical judgment  in  our  photographic  field. 

In  selecting  the  prints,  suitability  for  reproduction 
wall  be  a considered  factor  and  to  this  end  technical 
assistance  will  be  given  to  the  Committee  of  Selection 
by  a co-operating  committee  from  the  American 
Institute  of  Graphic  Arts. 

Although  this  book  is  published  by  the  Pictorial 


Photographers  of  America,  the  competition  is  open 
to  all  photographic  workers  in  America.  A copy  of 
the  book  will  be  sent  to  all  contributors  whose  prints 
are  accepted  for  publication. 

Last  day  for  receiving  prints  May  17, 1922 
Entrance-blanks  may  be  obtained  from  Jerry  D. 
Drew,  Chairman  of  the  Publication  Committee,  63 
Cliff  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  If  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient time  to  send  for  blanks,  contributors  may  send 
not  more  than  four  prints  to  the  Committee.  The 
name  and  address  of  the  maker  must  be  clearly  writ- 
ten on  the  back  of  each  print,  which  may  be  of  any 
size  and  in  any  medium.  A list  of  the  prints  should 
also  be  mailed  separately  to  the  Committee  and  it 
is  requested  that  sufficient  stamps  be  inclosed  to  cover 
return  postage  and  insurance. 


First  Film  Opera  to  Open  in  Berlin 

A German  film-company  claims  to  have  a definite 
solution  of  the  synchronisation  of  film  and  music. 
The  premiere  of  the  first  film-opera  will  take  place 
at  the  Berlin  Opera  House  shortly,  the  score  having 
been  written  by  Prof.  Hummel,  a well-known  Ger- 
man composer. 

The  timing  of  the  music  to  the  tale  unrolled  in  the 
film  is  attained  by  a narrow  ribbon  bearing  the  music, 
which  appears  at  the  bottom  of  the  picture,  having 
been  photographed  simultaneously  wdth  the  scenes 
in  the  play.  Singers  and  orchestra  take  part  in  the 
film-opera,  the  conductor  of  the  orchestra  keeping 
his  eye  upon  the  changing  ribbon  of  music.  With 
one  hand  the  conductor  operates  an  automatic  relay, 
which  retards  the  film  whenever  the  action  is  too  fast 
for  the  tempo.  Thus  exact  timing  is  possible. 

New  York  Herald. 

Toronto  Camera  Club 

The  April  program  of  the  Toronto  Camera  Club 
included  an  illustrated  talk  on  “Canadian  Beauty- 
Spots”,  selection  by  popular  vote  of  club-members’ 
lantern-slides,  social  evening  and  final  preparations 
for  the  Salon  which  is  to  close  the  season.  Prints 
shown  at  any  of  the  monthly  competitions  this  season 
are  eligible.  Prints  hung  at  this  show  will  be  eli- 
gible for  the  International  Salon  in  September.  The 
show  will  be  open  to  the  public  on  Alay  5,  6 and  7. 
There  will  be  five  classes — portraiture,  landscape, 
marine,  genre  and  architecture. 

A Neglected  Show-Case 

We  were  rather  struck  with  a show-case  we  sawr  on 
Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  when  we  wrere  there, 
the  other  day.  It  was  a big  case  with  nickel  frame, 
much  soiled  and  tarnished,  with  the  lining  or  back- 
ground still  more  soiled  and  faded,  and  with  some 
specimen  prints,  very  carelessly  hung.  At  the  top 
was  the  resounding  title — The  Ambassador  Studio — 
Photographs  of  Distinction.  The  name,  the  slogan  and 
the  showcase  with  its  contents  did  not  seem  to  jibe, 
somehow. — Abel's  Photo-Weekly. 


When  an  agent  comes  along  promising  to  make  a 
portrait-enlargement  free  of  charge,  he  may  be  trying 
to  frame  you. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Bell  of  Kodak,  Ltd.  gave  a very  inter- 
esting lecture  at  the  Royal  Photographic  Society’s 
Rooms  on  February  28.  The  subject  was  “Present- 
Day  Portraiture.”  The  lecturer,  who  at  one  time 
was  a professional  photographer,  and  is  closely  con- 
nected with,  and  has  a keen  appreciation  of,  both 
painting  and  draughtsmanship,  was  well  qualified 
to  deal  with  the  subject.  He  instanced,  as  among 
the  hopeful  signs  in  present-day  professional  portrait- 
ure, that  retouching  is  far  less  in  evidence  than  it 
used  to  be,  and  what  there  is  shows  more  knowledge 
of,  and  feeling  for,  light  and  shade.  Only  in  very 
antiquated  studios  is  the  face  of  the  sitter  now  repre- 
sented as  an  absolutely  smooth,  unrecognisable  mask. 
Posing,  too,  is  much  less  stiff  than  in  the  old  days;  and, 
in  many  cases,  simple,  direct  and  natural  lighting- 
effects  are  employed. 

Against  these  hopeful  signs  he  set  the  very  general 
lack  of  versatility  among  photographers.  If  a Bond 
Street  studio  produces  a portrait  that  is  either  a little 
out  of  the  ordinary  in  lighting,  posing,  printing  or 
mounting,  it  is  immediately  copied  all  over  the  country; 
and,  as  likely  as  not,  becomes  the  fashion.  An  in- 
stance of  this  came  within  our  own  experience  when 
many  years  ago  we  first  began  to  make  a light-scheme 
of  children’s  portraits.  We  had  made  light-toned 
studies  of  a friend's  children  who  lived  near,  these 
pictures  were  shown  to  the  local  photographer,  who 
later  approached  our  friend  and  intimated  that  he 
was  now  prepared  to  do  similar  work.  We  do  not 
think  we  shall  be  contradicted  when  we  say  that  this 
was  the  origin  of  the  “sketch”  portrait  that  became 
so  popular  and  was  often  responsible  for  truly  “terrible” 
photographic  work. 

The  present  craze  is  known  as  “spot”  lighting  and 
Mr.  Bell  criticised  it  faithfully  and  effectually.  The 
sitter  is  posed  in  a soft,  subdued  lighting  effect  and  a 
direct  beam  of  light  is  focused  on  the  face  from  a lan- 
tern. The  result  is,  to  many  at  least,  distracting. 
Mr.  Bell  referred  to  the  famous  photographs  by  I). 
O.  Hill,  made  in  the  early  days  of  the  craft,  and  sug- 
gested that  their  pictorial  merit  was  partly  due  to 
the  conditions  under  which  he  was  compelled  to  work, 
either  in  the  sun  or  by  very  powerful  daylight.  Ex- 
tremely long  exposures  were  necessary;  and,  artist 
though  he  was,  he  probably  never  discovered  by 
actual  experiment  that  snapshot-exposures  often 
obtain  a momentary  likeness  that  is  not  the  true  and 
normal  expression  of  the  sitter,  simply  because  the 
plates  were  not  fast  enough  to  make  such  tests. 

The  lecture  was  filled  with  good  things  and  stim- 
ulated much  thought  on  this  very  interesting  subject. 
But  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  when  Mr.  Bell  blamed 
the  photographer  for  the  shortcomings  in  present- 
day  photography,  he  lost  sight  of  the  chief  culprit, 
viz. : the  public.  We  remember  years  ago  of  being 
shown  over  the  old  penal  establishments  at  Port  Arthur, 
Tasmania,  by  an  ex-convict.  The  tales  he  told  were 
so  absurdly  blood-curdling  and  extreme  that  we  were 
induced  to  ask  him,  after  the  crowd  of  sightseers  had 
dispersed,  why  he  drew  such  a long  bow,  and  his 
answer  was,  “Well,  they  wants  ’orrors  so  I gives  ’em 
’orrors.”  And  it  is  the  same  with  photography.  So 


long  as  the  public  demands  photographic  “ ’orrors” 
it  is  very  certain  that  it  will  be  supplied. 

The  Royal  wedding  has  been  the  most  talked  of 
event  during  the  month.  By  now,  the  American 
public  has  benefited  by  the  adventurous  rush  of  pho- 
tographs across  the  Atlantic,  and  is  familiar  with  most 
of  the  snapshots  and  portrait-groups.  We  cannot 
help  wishing  that  the  professional  examples  of  English 
camera-work  which  have  gone  forth  to  the  world  had 
been  better.  We  have  groups  of  the  Princess  and 
her  “soldier-husband” — the  name  adopted  by  the 
press — standing  or  sitting,  always  full  face  and  rigid. 
The  King  and  Queen,  the  whole  Royal  Family,  differ- 
ent groups  of  bridesmaids,  the  wedding-party,  all 
full  length  and  front  view,  looking  straight  at  the 
camera.  There  will  be  no  lack  of  photographic  records 
of  this  historic  event;  but,  as  an  indication  of  the 
development  of  pictorial  photography  in  lf)22,  they 
will  be  valueless.  It  may  be  that  when  photographing 
Royalty,  camera-men  are  not  given  a free  hand,  and 
all  that  they  are  permitted  to  do  is  expose  the  plate; 
but,  even  if  this  is  so — which  we  doubt  with  our  very 
democratic  Royal  Family — one  imagines  that  the 
photographers  could  at  least  shift  their  positions  and 
points  of  view,  and  so  vary  the  monotonous  results. 
We  have  looked  in  vain  for  a photograph  that  showed 
some  trace  of  individuality  or  distinction,  some  indi- 
cation that  here  are  real,  live  people  with  characters 
and  expressions.  We  can  only  hope  that  there  are 
private  portraits  with  more  spirit;  for  these  public 
ones  are  simply  maps  of  the  events,  and  possess  little 
value  as  records  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom. 

Ye t , we  have  clever  photographers  in  England. 
Men,  and  women  too,  who  could  have  produced  good 
work  even  with  such  difficult  material  as  wedding- 
groups.  They  would  have  suggested  human  indi- 
viduality and  the  distinction  and  dignity  of  Royalty. 
And  how  much  more  convincing  and  interesting  their 
results  would  have  been  to  future  generations;  real 
historic  evidence,  more  valuable  than  the  cleverest 
painting.  It  is  a pity;  but  it  is  very  British,  and  repre- 
sents the  big  English  public,  which  asks  for,  and  gets — 
well,  not  the  best  in  photography. 

Photographers  were  given  special  facilities  to  record 
not  only  the  procession,  but  events  in  the  Abbey;  and 
it  is  known  that  for  the  latter  purpose  the  new  ultra- 
fast plates  were  much  used,  and,  yet,  we  notice  that 
the  only  interior  view  included  among  the  news- 
photographs,  of  at  least  one  paper,  is  a large  drawing. 

Kodak  Ltd.  has  a clever  trick  of  catching  the  public 
eye.  This  month’s  £1,000  Photographic  Competi- 
tion is  to  be  judged  by  Miss  Irene  Vanburgh  and 
Miss  Gladys  Cooper.  These  names  not  only  arrest 
attention,  but  give  us  a pleasurable  thrill,  and  conse- 
quently we  feel  inclined  to  compete.  When  we  have 
realised  that  we  shall  in  no  way  come  in  contact  with 
these  popular  actresses  through  the  competition,  a 
glamour  still  remains;  for  the  usual  tables  arc  turned, 
and  they  will  be  studying  our  work,  let  us  hope  ap- 
preciatively, instead  of  our  studying  theirs — across 
the  footlights. 

When  we  had  supposed  that  local  photographic 
(< Continued  on  next  page) 
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The  following  patents  are  reported  exclusively  for 
Photo-Era  Magazine  from  the  law-offices  of  Norman 
T.  Whitaker,  Whitaker  Building,  Washington,  D.C., 
from  whom  copies  of  any  one  of  the  patents  can  be 
obtained  by  sending  twenty-five  cents  in  stamps. 
The  patents  mentioned  below  were  issued  from  the 
United  States  Patent  Office  during  the  month  of  March, 
the  last  issues  of  which  have  been  disclosed  to  the 
public. 

Milton  M.  Stilwell  of  New  York  has  been  granted  a 
Patent  on  a Stereoscopic  Attachment  for  Cameras 
the  number  of  which  is  1,408, 634. 

A Photographic-Printing  or  Continuous-Copying 
Machine  has  been  patented  by  Benjamin  .J.  Hall  of 
Eastcote,  England,  No.  1,408,881. 

No.  1.409,629  is  the  patent  number  of  a patent 
issued  to  Peter  H.  Wichers,  Bussell  and  Chas.  Boeger 
of  Topeka,  Kans.,  for  a Photographic  Background- 
Printing  Frame. 

A Kinematograpliic  Multiplex  Printing  Apparatus 
has  been  patented  by  William  B.  Wescott  of  Wellesley 
Hills,  Mass.  No.  1,409,628. 

Harry  M.  Wade  of  Clarksburg,  W.Va.,  has  patented 
a Background  Displaying  Device,  No.  1.410,085.  He 
sold  the  invention  to  The  Cutright  Sharps  Company 
of  Buckhannon  County,  W.Va. 

A patent  for  the  Art  of  Making  Photographic  Prints, 
No.  1,410,151,  was  issued  to  Julius  Abrahams  of  Mil- 
bourne,  Pa. 


The  C.  P.  Goerz  Optical  Institute 
Berlin-Friedenau,  Germany 

This  company  is  circulating  a very  noteworthy 
pamphlet  relating  to  the  Goerz  Projecting  and  Kino- 
Optics.  Beginning  with  a general  explanation  of  pro- 
jecting-apparatus,  it  first  treats  of  the  placing  of  the 
lamp  and  the  diapositive,  then  of  the  lighting-power 
of  the  project ing-lens.  Besides,  the  pamphlet  contains 
tables  that  relate  to  the  size  of  the  projected  picture 
in  centimeters  at  various  distances  of  the  apparatus 
from  the  project ing-screen.  Two  tables  added  at  the 
end  give  quickly  the  required  focal  distance  for  the 
given  enlargements.  The  second  part  of  the  pamphlet 
is  a review  of  the  Goerz  kino-lens  for  photographic 
purposes  and  for  kino  and  still  projections.  Among 
the  photographic  lenses  the  Goerz  Kino-Hypar  F/3 
and  F/3.5  are  especially  deserving  of  mention  as  also 
is  the  new,  strongly-lighted  Goerz  Kino-Tele- Anastig- 
mat  F/6.3.  This  lens  consists  of  a positive  front  and  a 
negative  back  member,  each  of  which  is  composed  of  a 
positive  and  negative  lens.  The  new  construction  of 
the  Telegor  has  the  special  advantage  that  the  distance 
between  the  lenses  may  be  changed  without  causing 
any  appreciable  loss  of  sharpness  within  the  size  of 
the  kino-picture.  For  the  purpose  of  focusing  on  near 
objects  the  objective  is  furnished  with  a revolving-ring 
with  a movable  section  by  which  the  inner  negative 
section  can  be  pushed  out  without  disturbing  the  main 
tube  in  any  way.  The  new  Telegor  has  not  only  the 
advantage  of  stronger  lighting-power,  but  has  also — 


with  the  best  correction  of  chromatic  and  spherical 
aberration — a complete  freedom  from  coma.  Among 
the  Goerz  lenses  for  kino  and  still  projection  the  Pro- 
jecting Hypar  and  Projecting  Axiar  deserve  mention. 
Among  the  various  condensor-lenses  offered,  the  Ignal 
glass-condensors,  which  are  extremely  resistant  to 
variations  of  temperature,  are  highly  recommended 
and  were  brought  out  for  double  and  triple  condensors. 


A Curious  Accident 

Occasionally,  fires  are  reported  as  having  been 
caused  by  the  concentration  of  the  rays  of  the  sun 
by  some  globular  vessel  of  water,  which  has  acted 
as  a burning-glass;  but  we  do  not  remember  hearing 
before  of  a fire  due  to  a photographic  lens,  says  a 
writer  in  a British  cotemporary.  News  now  comes 
to  hand  from  Australia,  that  a photographer,  hap- 
pening to  hold  his  reflex  camera  towards  the  sun, 
found  it  in  a blaze.  The  lens  had  set  the  blind  of 
the  shutter  on  fire.  After  all,  there  is  nothing  very 
surprising  in  such  an  occurrence.  A modern,  very 
rapid  photographic  lens  is  a most  efficient  burning- 
glass,  since  all  its  corrections  tend  to  bring  the  rays 
to  a very  concentrated  focus.  In  a camera  which 
is  set  to  infinity  or  thereabouts,  too,  it  will  be  realised 
that  any  object  in  the  focal  plane  is  at  precisely 
that  distance  from  the  lens  that  is  necessary  to  give 
the  maximum  lighting  and  very  nearly  the  maximum 
heating-power  at  the  spot  on  which  the  rays  are 
focused.  Such  an  accident,  it  is  obvious,  could  only 
occur  in  the  case  of  an  outfit  with  a focal-plane 
shutter;  or,  at  least,  it  could  not  happen  with  any 
form  of  diaphragm-shutter,  since  this,  being  at  the 
lens,  stops  the  passage  of  the  rays  at  a point  where 
concentration  has  not  begun.  It  is  not  an  accident 
likely  to  be  repeated  soon;  there  can  only  be  a very 
remote  chance  that,  the  lens  will  be  turned  towards 
the  sun  and  held  steadily  enough  to  give  time  for 
the  heating  to  take  effect. 


London  Letter 

( Continued  from  preceding  page) 

medals  had  had  their  day  and  were  becoming  a thing 
of  the  past,  news  comes  that  Mr.  H.  B.  Jackson  and 
Mr.  E.  Bierman,  between  them,  have  won  the  three 
awarded  at  the  31st  annual  exhibition  of  the  Birmingham 
Photographic  Society.  14  e offer  no  comments  on 
these  particular  cases,  not  having  seen  the  work  for 
which  they  were  given;  but  until  local  societies  give 
up  this  ciuious  old  habit,  which  seems  to  put  photog- 
raphy on  a level  with  dog-shows  and  rabbit-exhibitions, 
the  art  will  not  be  taken  seriously  by  many.  The 
London  shows  offer  convenient  tests  of  excellence;  the 
Royal  with  its  carefully  awarded  and  well-known 
medals  for  scientific  and  pictorial  work,  and  the  Salon, 
at  which  the  honor  is  acceptance. 
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Hot-Weather  Photography 

W.  X.  KINCHELOE 


HOTOGRAPHIC  work  under  tropi- 
cal conditions  presents  many  diffi- 
culties to  those  who  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  them,  and  who  do  not  have 
proper  facilities.  The  plates  or  films 
fog  in  the  developing-bath  and  have  to  be  devel- 
oped to  abnormal  densities  to  obtain  the  contrast 
desired.  They  soften  and  frill  in  the  wash-water 
so  that  it  will  take  them  from  twenty-four  to 
thirty-six  hours  to  dry.  They  are  so  soft  that  if, 
while  drying,  a fly  or  other  insect  walks  across 
them,  its  trail  will  be  as  plainly  marked  as  foot- 
prints in  the  snow;  and  the  negatives  when  finally 
dry  have  such  a coarse  grain,  and  are  so  dense, 
that  enlargements  from  them  are  wholly  out  of 
the  question. 

These  conditions  are  met  with  in  all  tropical 
countries,  and  in  the  southern  part  of  the  United 
States  during  the  whole  of  the  summer-season, 
or  from  June  to  October.  The  same  conditions 
are  sometimes  present  in  the  north  during  the 
summer.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  author  that  these 
observations  based  on  his  own  experience  will 
prove  of  practical  value  to  other  photographic 
workers.  Prevention  is  better  than  cure;  and 
that  saying  applies  doubly  to  negative-making, 
for  when  the  emulsion  has  run  off  a plate  there 
is  no  cure. 

Therefore,  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  all  photo- 
graphic material  which  is  to  be  used  during  hot, 
humid  weather  should  be  specially  selected  and 
cared  for.  This  applies  to  plates,  films,  papers, 
and  many  chemicals. 

This  is  neither  the  time  nor  place  to  enter 
into  a prolonged  discussion  as  to  the  relative 
merits  of  plates  or  films;  for  films  have  now  been 
perfected  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  just  as 
reliable,  clean  working,  and  versatile  as  plates 
that  have  the  same  type  of  emulsion.  Their 
features  of  daylight-loading,  and  light  weight, 
and  their  non-halation  qualities — all  score  heavily 


for  them,  especially  when  doing  field-work.  In 
my  own  experience,  they  will  stand  as  much 
abuse  in  the  way  of  being  handled  at  high  tem- 
peratures as  any  plate  I have  ever  used.  How- 
ever, this  cannot  be  said  of  any  film-pack  with 
which  I am  familiar,  as  they  appear  to  have 
been  specially  softened  to  make  them  lie  flat; 
and  also  they  usually  show  parallel  lines  in  the 
emulsion,  due  to  pulling  the  film  through  the 
pack  when  changing. 

I have  solved  the  problem  of  using  both  films 
and  plates,  for  myself,  by  adapting  a back  to  the 
camera  I use  for  field-work  which  takes  the 
Graflex  roll-holder.  I can,  therefore,  use  plates 
or  the  Graflex  roll-film  at  will. 

The  keeping-qualities  of  plates  are  better  than 
those  of  films  under  warm,  humid  conditions; 
but  do  not  presume  upon  that  too  much,  es- 
pecially when  using  orthochromatic  plates. 
Either  will  keep  well  for  several  months  in  a dry 
and  hot  climate;  but  the  combination  of  heat 
and  moisture  is  fatal;  and  the  first  essential  of 
success  in  tropical  work  is  to  have  your  materials 
in  fresh  condition.  To  avoid  the  possibility  of 
buying  goods  which  may  have  been  in  stock  for 
some  time,  I would  recommend  that  plates  and 
films  be  ordered  in  just  sufficient  quantities  to 
last  about  two  months  from  some  reliable  dealer 
in  the  north.  And  insist  upon  their  being  fresh. 
Films  can  be  ordered  direct  from  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company  packed  singly  in  air-tight  cans 
at  a slight  additional  expense.  In  some  cases, 
it  is  advisable  to  do  so.  Otherwise,  pack  your 
films  in  cans  such  as  the  one-pound,  tin  coffee  or 
baking-powder  cans  which  will  hold  several  rolls. 
Include  also  some  dried  calcium  chloride  tied  up 
in  a piece  of  cloth  to  absorb  the  moisture  from 
the  air  in  the  can.  Then  put  on  the  top  and  seal 
it  by  wrapping  a piece  of  electrician’s  friction 
tape,  or  surgeon’s  adhesive  tape  tightly  around 
the  joint.  Films  put  up  in  this  manner  will  keep 
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well  under  almost  any  conditions  for  several 
months,  for  the  cans  can  be  stored  under  the 
house,  cr  in  the  coolest  place  available  as  the 
outside  moisture  cannot  reach  them.  I have 
never  taken  any  precautions  with  plates  except 
to  paint  the  unopened  boxes  with  hot  paraffine: 
and  keep  my  stock  of  plates  with  the  boxes  on 
edge  in  a dry  place  where  there  is  a good  cir- 
culation of  air. 

If  I were  taking  a lot  of  plates  with  me  on  an 
extended  trip  into  the  back  country — as  might 
be  done  by  a naturalist,  for  instance — I would 
put  them  up  in  cans  in  the  same  manner. 

The  two  chemicals  that  require  the  most  care 
are  the  sodium  sulphite,  and  the  lowly  but  neces- 
sary hypo.  The  sulphite  should  be  of  a reliable 
brand,  anhydrous,  and  packed  in  one-pound 
glass-bottles,  so  that  after  a bottle  is  opened, 
it  will  not  last  too  long.  The  corks  should  be 
painted  over  with  melted  paraffine:  and  this 
should  be  dene  every  time  the  bottle  is  opened. 
The  hypo,  being  hygroscopic,  will  melt  and  run 
out  of  its  paper-cartons  if  kept  in  a place  at  all 
damp.  Paraffining  the  package  will  help  greatly: 
but  the  safest  plan  of  all  is  to  keep  it  in  glass- 
jars.  The  hypo  will  corrode  the  zinc-top  of  the 
ordinary  fruit -jar:  but  I have  found  some  jars 
with  a wide  mouth,  and  a glass-cover  that  fits 
over  it  with  a rubber-ring.  The  glass-top  is 
clamped  down  from  the  outside,  and  these  jars 
are  admirably  fitted  for  the  purpose. 

The  next  necessary  thing  is  that  the  plates  or 
films  should  be  developed  as  soon  as  possible 
after  they  are  exposed.  They  should  not  be  kept 
over  two  or  three  days  after  exposure,  at  the 
most:  and  for  the  best  results,  they  should  be 
developed  within  twenty-four  hours.  Plates 
have  more  latitude  than  films  in  this  respect,  as 
the  glass  is  inert  chemically:  but  the  odor  that 
arises  from  a box  of  roll-films  which  have  been 
exposed  and  kept  for  two  or  three  days,  before 
developing,  will  be  proof  enough  that  the  cellu- 
loid and  emulsion — when  exposed  to  moisture  as 
they  were  in  the  camera — are  indulging  in  a few 
chemical  reactions  not  intended  by  the  maker. 

The  temperature  of  the  wash-water  available 
is  really  the  determining  factor  in  deciding  how  the 
plate  should  be  developed.  To  obtain  negatives 
with  a tough  film  and  fine  grain,  and  to  avoid 
retriculation.  there  should  be  very  little  difference 
in  temperature  between  the  developer,  fixing- 
bath.  and  wash-water.  For  two  years.  I tried 
to  make  negatives  by  cooling  the  developer  and 
fixing-bath  with  ice  to  normal  temperature:  but 
as  I could  not  afford  to  use  ice-water  for  washing 
them,  and  never  believed  in  the  use  of  any  of  the 
chemical  hypo -eliminators.  I had  so  much  trouble 
due  to  the  negatives  softening  in  the  wash-water 


that  last  summer  I turned  over  a new  leaf  and 
began  experimenting  in  an  effort  to  find  a de- 
veloper that  would  give  good  negatives  when 
used  at  high  temperatures.  I have  been  more 
than  pleased  with  the  results  so  obtained.  How- 
ever. at  that  time,  I had  not  been  using  fixing- 
baths  equal  in  hardening-effect  to  the  ones  to  be 
given  later,  so  that  trouble  is  now  ob viated. 
But  for  tray-development,  the  results  obtained 
by  using  a developer  compounded  especially  for 
tropical  work  have  been  so  superior  that  I have 
quit  fussing  with  ice  entirely  in  the  darkroom. 

When  developing  plates  in  a tank,  it  is  possible 
to  use  formula?  adapted  to  general  work;  but  for 
films.  I find  that  I get  my  best  results  by  develop- 
ing in  a tray  at  room-temperature.  The  films, 
in  the  first  place,  are  likely  to  stick  to  the  paper, 
and  develop  unevenly  if  developed  in  a tank  at  a 
much  higher  temperature  than  TO  deg.  F.  Also, 
if  the  developer  is  cooled  with  ice  to  the  proper 
temperature,  the  fixing-bath  should  be  used  at 
the  same  temperature.  Seesawing  a film  back 
and  forth  from  a fixing-bath  at  65  deg.  F.  to 
air  at  S.5  deg.  or  90  deg.  F..  seems  to  soften  it  as 
much  as  changing  to  solutions  of  different  tem- 
perature. The  whole  secret  of  making  mechani- 
cally good  negatives  in  the  tropics  is  never  to 
allow  them  to  soften.  Negatives  which  have  not 
been  properly  hardened  will  soften  while  washing 
and  drying:  but  a plate  which  has  softened  in  the 
developing-bath  may  as  well  be  thrown  away, 
for  no  hardening  bath  can  save  it  after  it  has 
become  mushy. 

The  problem  of  making  negatives,  therefore, 
is.  first,  one  of  developing  the  plate  so  that  there 
will  be  no  chemical  fog:  and  at  the  same  time, 
produce  a negative  which  will  print  by  the  process 
thought  suitable  for  that  subject  so  as  to  give 
the  desired  effect : and.  second,  to  produce  nega- 
tives which  will  not  soften  unduly  in  the  wash- 
water.  and  will  dry  quickly  with  a fine  grain. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  the  subject  of 
development,  a few  general  observations  may  be 
of  value.  The  best  time  to  do  one’s  developing  is 
early  in  the  morning,  just  before  daylight.  It 
is  cooler  then  than  it  will  be  at  any  other  time 
during  the  twenty-four  hours;  also,  the  water, 
if  you  five  in  a city  or  town  with  water-works, 
will  be  cooler.  You  will  also  find  that  at  night 
there  is  so  much  moisture  in  the  air  during  the 
summer-months  that  plates  or  films  developed 
in  the  evening  will  not  have  dried  at  all  during 
the  night — that  is,  unless  you  are  using  an  electric- 
fan  to  dry  them — and  this  cannot  help  but 
coarsen  the  grain  to  some  extent.  But  if  they 
are  developed  at  about  four  thirty  in  the  morn- 
ing. they  will  be  ready  to  dry  by  six  o'clock,  and 
will  have  the  whole  of  the  day  to  dry  in. 
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If  you  are  working  in  a place  where  ice  is  not 
available,  the  temperature  of  the  water  can  be 
lowered  by  using  the  canvas,  evaporating  water- 
bottles  sold  by  the  sporting-goods  stores.  If 
these  are  not  available,  the  same  result  can  be 
obtained  by  making  two  flannel-jackets  to  fit 
over  the  bottles  that  contain  the  fixing-bath, 
and  water  used  for  development.  By  placing 
these  bottles  in  a tray  filled  with  water,  the 
flannel-jackets  will  act  as  a wick  to  draw  up  a 
constant  supply  of  water,  and  will  cool  the  bottles 
by  evaporation.  They  should  be  placed  where 
there  is  a good  breeze;  and  as  the  temperature 
of  the  air  at  that  time  is  usually  from  75  deg.  F. 
to  80  deg.  F.,  many  of  our  troubles  are  obviated 
just  by  selecting  the  proper  time  to  work. 

Tank-development  offers  several  advantages, 
as,  aside  from  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  a 
dozen  plates  can  be  developed,  the  plates  do  not 
need  to  be  touched  with  the  fingers  from  the 
time  they  are  loaded  into  the  cage  until  they  are 
taken  out  to  rinse  and  put  in  the  drying-rack; 
for  plates  will  frill  around  the  edges  where  the 
fingers  touch  them  if  they  are  held  for  any  ap- 
preciable length  of  time. 

The  disadvantages  are  that  the  longer  immer- 
sion softens  the  emulsion  more;  and,  also,  it 
seems  to  me  that  they  are  more  likely  to  fog  when 
developed  for  a longer  time  in  a weak  solution 
than  for  a shorter  time  in  a stronger  one.  To 
develop  by  the  time-and-temperature  method, 
it  is  also  necessary  that  all  the  plates  be  of  the 
same  development-speed,  and  that  they  are  to 
be  developed  to  the  same  degree  of  contrast. 

The  best  tank-developer  for  plates  that  I 
have  found  for  hot- weather  work  is  the  Cramer’s 
Pyro-aeetone  Developer  as  given  below.  The 
acetone  does  not  soften  the  emulsion  as  the 
alkalis  do;  and  this  developer  also  produces 
negatives  of  most  excellent  printing-quality.  Be 
sure  to  reverse  the  tank  every  five  minutes;  and 
develop  at  an  average  temperature  of  from  70 
deg.  F.  to  75  deg.  F.  for  from  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes,  depending  on  the  plate  used  and  the 
contrast  desired. 

Stock  Pyro-Solution 


Pure  Water 16  ounces 

Pyrogallic  Acid 1 ounce 

Bisulphite  of  Soda 25  grains 

Cramer’s  dry  Sulphite  of  Soda ....  2^4  ounces 


For  tank,  take  Stock  Pvro-solution  134  ounces, 
water  58  ounces,  Cramer’s  Acetone  5 drams. 
Temperature  70  degrees,  time  30  minutes. 

When  developing  in  a tank  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, as  suggested,  the  temperature  of  the  devel- 
oper, air,  and  wash-water  will  be  nearly  the  same, 
as  the  temperature  of  the  city-water  and  water 


from  shallow  wells  is  usually  about  75  deg.  F. 
during  the  night,  increasing  to  about  85  deg.  F. 
during  the  day. 

For  tank-development  of  films,  it  is  best  to  use 
the  regular  Kodak  powders,  or  a developer  mixed 
to  that  formula;  and  cool  the  solution  to  60  deg. 
F.,  or  a little  less.  The  apron-film  and  reel  as 
they  are  at  air-temperature  will  quickly  raise  the 
temperature  of  the  solution  to  65  deg.  F.,  and 
the  average  temperature  for  the  period  of  develop- 
ment will  be  about  65  deg.  F.  After  develop- 
ment, wash  the  developer  out  of  the  film  and 
tank  with  two  or  three  changes  of  water  which 
has  been  cooled  to  about  70  deg.  F.;  then  unroll 
the  film  and  fix  it  in  a solution  of  about  the  same 
temperature  for  at  least  twenty  minutes,  using 
one  of  the  fixing-bath  formul£e  to  be  given  later. 

The  fixing-bath,  as  it  is  in  a shallow  tray,  will 
come  quickly  to  room  temperature.  Otherwise, 
if  there  were  much  difference  between  the  fixing- 
bath  and  wash-water  in  temperature,  the  film 
would  suffer.  Obviously,  the  amateur  or  pro- 
fessional photographer  must  exercise  the  greatest 
care  to  avoid  injuring  the  film.  The  pictorial 
record  of  a long  and  expensive  trip  may  be  ruined 
easily  without  careful  attention  to  every  detail. 
No  pains  should  be  spared  to  take  every  possible 
precaution  before  and  after  making  the  exposure 
so  that  there  may  be  no  disappointment. 

Another  good  tank-developer  is  made  with 
Amidol  which  should  be  mixed  fresh  for  use,  and 
not  kept  in  stock-solutions. 

Amidol  Tank-Developer 


IV  ater 1 ounce 

Sodium  Sulphite  (Anh.) 5 grains 

Potassium  Bromide  (10%  sol.) 3 drops 

Amidol 1 grains 


Develop  for  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  at  a tempera- 
ture of  70  deg.  F.,  adding  more  bromide  if  the 
plates  in  use  show  a tendency  to  fog,  as  bromide 
acts  only  as  a clearing-agent  with  amidol  when 
used  in  small  quantities;  and  only  acts  as  a 
restrainer  when  the  quantity  is  increased  to  ten 
or  twenty  drops  per  ounce.  As  this  developer 
contains  no  alkali,  it  does  not  soften  the  emulsion 
of  the  plates  or  films  as  does  an  alkaline  developer. 

Wash  the  plates  with  a change  of  water  at 
about  the  same  temperature,  and  transfer  to  the 
fixing-bath  at  the  same  temperature.  Prolonged 
fixing  in  a proper  bath  does  no  harm  and  does  do 
much  good.  I usually  leave  the  plates  in  the 
fixing-bath  over  thirty  minutes;  an  hour  will  do 
no  harm.  During  this  time,  they  will  come  to 
room-temperature,  and  in  the  case  of  single- 
coated  plates,  fifteen  minutes’ washing  in  running 
water  is  ample. 

Where  it  is  necessary  to  do  one’s  developing  at 
higher  temperatures  than  75  deg.  F.,  I think  that 
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it  is  advisable  to  develop  both  plates  and  films  in 
trays.  The  Factorial  method  is  the  most  scien- 
tific; but,  as  we  have  to  employ  different  factors 
to  produce  negatives  suited  to  the  different  print- 
ing-processes, and  for  different  classes  of  subjects, 
most  of  us  fall  into  the  habit  of  working  by 
inspection  when  using  plates  with  which  we  are 
familiar.  The  two  best  developing-agents  for  this 
class  of  work  are  amidol  and  paramidophenol- 
hydrochloride  (Kodelon).  Amidol  has  never 
been  properly  appreciated  as  a negative-devel- 
oper. Its  position  as  a developer  for  bromide 
papers  is  unquestioned;  but  most  people  have 
the  impression  that  it  is  a very  soft-working 
developer,  and  not  suited  to  general  commercial 
work.  It  has  the  property  in  common  with  pyro 
of  being  a soft-working,  high-factor  developer  in 
weak  solutions,  and  a very  hard-working  devel- 
oper with  a short  factor  when  used  in  concen- 
trated solutions.  As  it  is  active  without  the  addi- 
tion of  an  alkali,  and  as  small  additions  of 
bromide  only  act  as  a clearing-agent,  it  will  be 
found  that  it  has  all  the  versatility  of  pyro  with- 
out the  objectionable  pyro-stain.  For  working 
at  high  temperatures  it  is  very  desirable.  One  of 
the  best  formulae  I have  used  is  the  following 
taken  from  an  old  Defender  Tipster: 

Tropical  Developer.  Solution  A 


Water 20  ounces 

Amidol  00  grains 

Sodium  Sulphite  (dry) 360  grains 

Solution  15 

Water 20  ounces 

Ammonium  Sulphate 8 ounces 


x\t  65  deg.  F.,  dilute  solution  A with  equal 
quantity  of  water. 

At  75  deg.  F.,  use 


Solution  A 2 ounces 

Solution  B 1 ounce 

W a ter 1 ounce 

10%  Potassium  Bromide 20  minims 

At  85  deg.  F.,  use 

Solution  A 2 ounces 

Solution  B 1 } ^ ounces 

Water jA  ounce 

10%  Potassium  Bromide 40  minims 

At  95  deg.  F.,  use 

Solution  A 2 ounces 

Solution  B 2 ounces 

10%  Potassium  Bromide 60  to  80  minims 


The  following  formula  from  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company  Bulletin  No.  62  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Crabtree  was  published  in  the  British  Journal  of 
Photography  of  November  2,  1917.  It  is  also  very 
good,  and  will  be  found  especially  useful  for 


developing  known  underexposures  without  fog 
when  the  developer  is  purposely  warmed  to  90 
or  95  deg.  F.  so  as  to  increase  its  activity. 

Tropical  Developer  No.  2 


Water 1 ounce 

Paramidophenol-Hvdrochloride 3 grains 

Sodium  Sulphite  (E.  K.) 22  grains 

Sodium  Carbonate  (E.  K.) 22  grains 


The  time  of  development  with  Eastman’s  N.  C. 
film  at  95  deg.  F.  is  about  ItA  minutes,  and  with 
Cramer’s  medium  Iso.  plate,  is  about  half  of  that 
time.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  although  this 
developer  contains  a considerable  proportion  of 
alkali,  the  period  of  immersion  is  so  short  that  the 
emulsion  is  not  perceptibly  softened. 

Almost  any  developing-formula  can  be  adapted 
to  developing  at  high  temperatures  by  the  addi- 
tion of  potassium  bromide,  and  sodium  or  am- 
monium sulphate.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who 
may  not  have  the  developing-agents  required 
iu  formula?  one  and  two,  I have  taken  the  liberty 
to  include  a formula  by  Messrs.  A.  and  L. 
Lumiere,  and  A.  Seyewetz  which  was  published 
in  some  of  the  American  photographic  journals 
two  or  three  years  ago. 

Tropical  Developer  No.  3 


Water 35  ounces 

Metol 23  grains 

Hydroehinon 23  grains 

Sodium  Sulphite  (anh.) 6D  ounces 

Sodium  Carbonate  (anh.) 2D  drams 

Potassium  Bromide 28  grains 


This  will  produce  fog-free  negatives  at  tempera- 
tures up  to  104  deg.  F. 

From  a chemical  point  of  view,  the  ideal  fixing- 
bath  is  one  that  contains  hypo  alone;  but,  for 
most  work,  it  is  necessary  that  the  emulsion  be 
also  hardened,  so  that  it  is  customary  to  combine 
the  fixing-and-hardening  agents  in  one  bath.  It 
also  used  to  be  customary  to  harden  the  plates 
in  a formalin-bath  before  development  when 
working  under  severe  tropical  conditions;  but 
I have  never  found  that  necessary  when  using  the 
above  developers  at  lower  temperatures  than  95 
deg.  F.  They  work  rapidly  at  high  tempera- 
tures; and,  as  they  are  only  given  a quick  rinse 
between  the  developing  and  fixing-baths,  they 
do  not  have  time  to  soften  much. 

The  best  fixing-and-hardening  baths  that  I 
have  used  are  as  follows:  For  temperatures  up 
to  75  deg.  F.,  when  the  air  is  not  so  moist  that  the 
drying  will  be  unusually  slow,  or  when  an  electric 
fan  is  to  be  used,  any  good  commercial  fixing-and- 
hardening  bath  will  answer.  For  temperatures 
up  to  85  deg.  F.,  the  following  formula  from  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company  is  best. 
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BABY-PORTRAIT 
PARKINSON  STUDIO 


Acid  Fixing-Bath  with  Acetic  Acid 

Hypo 7 ounces 

Sodium  Sulphite  (E.  K.) . 1 ounce,  175  grains 
Potassium  Chrome 

Alum 2 ounces,  350  grains 

Acetic  Acid  (glacial) ...  .40  drops 
Water  to 32  ounces 

This  is  made  up  by  avoirdupois  weight.  Dis- 
solve the  sulphite  and  chrome  alum  together,  and 
add  to  the  hypo-solution,  finally  adding  the 
acetic  acid. 

If  it  is  desired  to  put  the  fixing-bath  in  cartons 
for  use  while  traveling,  the  following  formula 
taken  from  Cramer’s  manual,  will  be  found 
equally  good. 

Acid  Fixing-Bath  with  Potassium  Metabisulphite 
A 

Hypo 4 ounces 

B 

Potassium  Metabisulphite 3 g ounce 

Powdered  Chrome  Alum ounce 

Dissolve  A in  16  ounces  of  water;  then  dissolve 
B in  4 ounces  of  water  and  add  to  A. 

At  temperatures  up  to  95  deg.  F.,  the  following 
bath  should  be  employed: 

Fixing-Bath  with  Formalin 

Hypo 9 ounces 

Sodium  Sulphite  (E.  K.) . 1 ounce,  350  grains 

Formalin 4 14  ounces 

Water  to 32  ounces 

Use  avoirdupois  weight.  First  dissolve  the 
hypo,  then  the  sulphite,  and  finally  add  the 
formalin. 

When  working  at  higher  temperatures  than 
95  deg.  F.,  it  is  better  to  harden  the  plates  or 
films  before  development  by  placing  them  for 
two  or  three  minutes  in  a solution  of  60  parts 
of  water  to  one  part  of  formalin.  Then  rinse 
well,  and  place  in  the  developer.  Fix  in  either 
of  the  above  fixing-baths.  The  odor  of  form- 
alin is  very  irritating,  so  that  the  trays  that  con- 
tain it  should  be  kept  covered  as  much  of  the 
time  as  possible. 

As  a negative  is  not  complete  until  it  is  dry, 
the  same  care  should  be  taken  during  the  final 
washing  and  drying  as  in  the  earlier  processes. 
When  using  plates,  I use  an  old  Ingento  develop- 
ing-tank,  the  kind  that  has  a funnel  on  the  out- 
side for  the  fixing  and  washing.  The  plates,  as 
they  are  taken  from  the  developer,  after  being 
rinsed,  are  placed  in  the  plate-rack,  two  in  a 
groove  back  to  back,  and  left  to  fix  in  this  tank. 
After  the  last  pair  put  in  have  fixed  for  a suffi- 
cient time,  the  fixing-bath  is  poured  out,  and 
the  tank  is  filled  with  water.  This  is  emptied 


after  a minute,  and  the  tank  is  then  placed  under 
a faucet  where  I wash  them  for  about  fifteen 
minutes,  emptying  the  tank  four  or  five  times 
during  that  period;  for,  as  the  overflow  of  water 
is  at  the  top,  one  cannot  be  sure  that  all  the  hypo 
is  washing  out.  If  you  see  that  the  plates  are 
softening  while  washing,  cut  the  washing  time 
down  to  five  minutes,  if  necessary;  and  then  dry 
them  as  rapidly  as  possible,  using  a fan  if  one  is 
available.  After  they  have  dried,  they  can  be 
washed  a second  time  without  damage  to  remove 
all  the  hypo. 

It  is  best  to  wash  roll-films  in  a vertical  tank 
high  enough  to  allpw  the  full  roll  to  hang  sus- 
pended from  the  top.  One  can  be  made  of  galvan- 
ized sheet  iron  for  a small  sum  with  the  pipes  for 
attaching  the  rubber-hose  and  drain  soldered  in. 
Lacking  this,  the  best  plan  is  to  wash  them  in  a 
bath-tub.  First  make  a wooden  frame  of  a 
width  that  will  go  in  the  tub  at  the  top;  but  will 
catch  on  the  sides  of  the  tub  three  or  four  inches 
before  it  reaches  the  bottom.  The  length  should 
be  just  a little  less  than  the  length  of  the  roll  of 
film  used.  There  is  usually  considerable  margin 
at  each  end  of  the  film,  sc  that  films  can  be  fas- 
tened to  the  frame  by  pins  at  each  end.  Wash 
out  the  tub  thoroughly  to  remove  all  dust,  and 
wash  the  frame.  Then  fill  the  tub  half  full  of 
water,  and  pin  the  film  to  the  frame  face  down. 
The  hypo  will  sink  to  the  bottom.  After  five 
minutes,  without  disturbing  the  water  more 
than  necessary,  remove  the  stopper  from  the 
tub  and  drain  it.  Then  fill  it  again,  and  allow 
the  film  to  soak  for  ten  minutes;  remove  the  film, 
give  it  a short  rinse  under  the  tap,  and  it  is  ready 
to  dry,  without  having  accumulated  any  of  the 
sediment  that  they  always  do  when  washed  in 
the  bottom  of  the  tub.  Where  running  water 
is  not  available,  the  films  of  course  have  to  be 
washed  in  about  eight  changes  of  water,  leaving 
them  in  each  about  two  minutes. 

Both  plates  and  films  should  be  dried  in  a 
place  where  there  is  a current  of  air;  but  care 
should  be  taken  also  that  they  are  not  molested 
by  insects.  Roaches,  ants,  and  other  pests 
sometimes  develop  a nice  taste  in  gelatines,  which 
is  another  reason  that  I like  to  have  my  nega- 
tives drying  during  the  day. 

Fortunately,  the  emulsions  on  our  printing- 
papers  do  not  soften,  so  no  extra  precautions  are 
necessary  except  to  get  fresh  paper  at  frequent 
intervals,  and  to  keep  the  developer  at  the 
proper  temperature;  for  in  the  prints,  we  are 
concerned  with  the  tone  as  much  as  with  the 
graduations.  This  can  best  be  done  by  placing 
the  developing-tray  inside  of  a larger  one,  and 
surrounding  it  with  cracked  ice.  The  fixing- 
bath  can  be  cooled  most  easily  in  the  same  man- 
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ner,  as  a lump  of  ice  floating  around  in  the  bath 
would  dilute  it  to  a considerable  extent  as  it 
melted  and  might  cause  trouble. 

The  unused  paper  should  be  kept  on  an  open 
shelf  in  a dry,  airy  place;  and  this  applies  to 
all  other  photographic  equipment  as  well.  A 
camera  closed  and  in  a case,  which  has  been 
placed  in  a closet,  or  set  away  in  a dark  corner, 
will  mildew  in  a very  short  time.  Everything 
should  be  kept  out  where  the  light  and  air  can 
get  to  it  as  much  as  possible. 

Our  professional  brothers,  or  rather  the  more 
prosperous  ones,  who  have  regularly  equipped, 
permanent  darkrooms  can  of  course  work  more 
easily.  They  have  electric  fans  in  the  dark- 
room; and  usually  do  their  developing  in  the 
core  plate-tanks.  A most  convenient  arrange- 
ment is  to  have  the  plate-tank,  rinsing-tank, 
and  fixing-bath  tank  all  fastened  in  the  cover 
of  a wooden  trough  which  is  filled  with  ice- 
water  to  cool  them.  This  cover  can  be  re- 
moved, and  another  applied  which  has  holes  in 
the  top  to  hold  the  trays  used  in  developing  and 
fixing  the  prints.  An  arrangement  of  this  kind 


will  keep  the  solutions  cool  for  a very  long  time, 
and,  by  dropping  in  a piece  of  ice  occasionally, 
they  can  be  used  throughout  the  day  without 
further  trouble. 

That  the  less  prosperous  ones,  the  ones  who 
have  to  work  in  crowded  quarters  where  every 
inch  of  space  counts,  have  tlitir  troubles  can  be 
easily  proved  by  any  one  simply  by  developing 
a few  plates  in  a two  by  four  closet  on  a day  when 
the  thermometer  is  up  in  the  nineties  in  the  shade. 
Yet,  they  do  it,  and  some  of  them  turn  out 
good  work. 

To  them,  and  to  the  commercial  photographer 
who  has  to  make  his  exposures  when  and  where 
they  are  ordered,  and  develop  them  under  the 
conditions  prevailing  at  the  time,  this  article 
is  dedicated,  with  the  hope  that  some  of  the 
hints  contained  therein  may  prove  to  be  of  value 
during  the  hot  summer-months. 

[Although  Mr.  Kincheloe  writes  from  Florida, 
we  have  found  that  weather-conditions  in  the 
Northern  states  during  the  summer  will  make 
these  form  like  and  directions  well  worth  knowing 
and  following  by  the  camerist. — Editor.] 
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are  apt  to  travel  over  large  areas 
n our  ceaseless  quest  for  subjects 
hat  will  be  different  and  more 
leant  if  ul — some  view  that  will  rele- 
gate our  previous  efforts  to  a hazy 
background.  We  forget,  that,  like  an  artist,  we 
may  to  a certain  extent  construct,  instead  of 
make  it  a mere  matter  of  selection. 

During  the  month  of  August,  I gratified  an  old 
desire  for  a month’s  photographic  outing  on  pict- 
uresque Kootenai  Lake  in  the  Canadian  Rockies. 
Leaving  Spokane  at  eight  thirty  in  the  morning,  I 
reached  Nelson.  B.C.  about  six  p.m.  Here,  one 
has  a choice  of  stopping  at  the  hotel;  or,  prefer- 
ably, of  sleeping  aboard  a steamer,  the  latter  on 
account  of  early  departure.  The  following  morn- 
ing, I was  awakened  about  six  thirty  as  the 
“Nasookin”  backed  from  the  wharf.  From  the 
cabin-window  I had  my  first  daylight  glimpse 
of  Kootenai;  rich  in  Indian  legends  and  its 
many  Indian  paintings  of  unknown  age  along  the 


rock-cliffs,  which,  I learned  with  regret,  are  in- 
accessible to  the  photographer  at  this  season  of 
the  year  on  account  of  low  water.  These  paint- 
ings were  evidently  made  in  early  summer  when 
the  lake  is  some  eight  or  ten  feet  higher  and  neces- 
sitates the  use  of  filter  and  small  stop  to  obtain  the 
best  results.  What  an  interesting  and  valuable 
addition  they  would  make  to  one’s  collection  of 
pictures!  The  lake  is  about  sixty  or  seventy 
miles  in  length  and  comparatively  narrow,  not 
exceeding  four  miles  in  width.  Studying  it  more 
in  detail,  the  traveler  is  held  breathless  by  the 
charm  and  wealth  of  changing  colors;  through 
the  veil  of  haze  or  mist  gleamed  a background  of 
rugged,  towering  mountains;  here  and  there  a 
fleecy  vapor-cloud  floating  lazily  below  the  sum- 
mit. It  was  such  a glorious  view;  one  to  delight 
the  heart  of  the  most  listless  camera-devotee. 
Not  to  miss  a single  view  I slighted  an  excellent 
breakfast  in  my  eagerness  to  be  on  deck.  Here 
I found  a number  of  passengers,  some  with 
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kodaks.  The  trip  down  the  lake  is  one  of  great 
beauty  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  ful- 
fils its  aim  to  make  the  trip  enjoyable  and  com- 
fortable for  its  patrons.  It  is  seldom  that  the 
tourist  meets  such  excellent  personnel  and  cour- 
tesy as  1 found  aboard  the  “Nasookin”;  and  the 
company  deserves  the  expressions  of  praise 
heard  on  all  sides.  There  was  to  be  a five-hour 
sail  before  us  with  a picture  at  every  turn,  and 
my  six  plateholders  were  filled  and  ready.  Al- 
most before  starting,  I wondered  if  my  nine 
dozen  plates  would  suffice  even  for  the  first  part 
of  this  interesting  journey. 

Arriving  at  Cultus  Creek,  I was  not  long  in 
getting  myself  and  supplies  established  in  a 
splendid  cabin.  That  evening,  as  I returned  with 
camera  from  making  an  exposure  of  the  sunset,  I 
was  accosted  by  Lem  Baxter,  one  of  the  few 
settlers  at  Cultus  who  proved  my  contention 
that  one  need  not  always  depend  on  selection,  if 
he  will  only  apply  himself  to  the  creative  or  con- 
structive side  of  photography.  After  exchanging 


names,  Mr.  Baxter  noticed  mv  camera,  saving: 
“We  had  one  Kodaky  feller  with  us  last  year; 
he  used  my  old  root-cellar  to  fix  his  fillums  in  and 
I guess  he  just  about  had  us  all  tuckered  out  when 
he  left.  We  called  him  the  Professor,  or  Prof, 
for  short.  He  was  sure  the  most  possessed  pic- 
ture-taker I ever  heard  tell  of.  What  with  having 
us  climbing  trees  to  find  bird-nests,  catching 
frogs,  snakes,  and  every  other  kind  of  animal  to 
get  what  he  called  ‘Nature-Studies,’  we  just 
about  had  to  hide  if  we  wanted  any  rest.  He 
was  most  particular  in  arranging  his  pictures;  he 
had  a black  skirt  which  he  fastened  on  his  kodak 
and  he’d  get  under  it  and  turn  from  one  side  to 
the  other,  lowering  and  raising  the  lens  some- 
times for  a good  half  hour  before  he  would  get 
what  he  called.  I think  it  was  ‘A  Proper  Prospec- 
tive’ or  something  like  that;  and,  even  then,  he 
wasn't  satisfied  if  the  sun  didn't  strike  him  right. 
But  gosh!  I couldn't  see  where  it  could  be  any 
brighter  than  it  was.  He  wasn’t  satisfied  to  take 
the  frog-pictures  on  the  ground  where  he  found 
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them,  but  had  us  hunt  around  all  morning  for 
some  toad-stools  which  he  stuck  up  on  some 
mossy  rocks,  then  spent  another  hour  coaxing 
the  frogs  to  stay  on  the  toad-stools  until  he  got 
their  picture.  I wondered  after  he  left,  if  he 
ever  got  any  warts.  Yes,  sir,  the  Prof,  had  lots  of 
patience  and  was  a good-natured  cuss  at  that. 
He  had  a name  for  each  picture,  and  I remember 
he  called  the  frog-picture,  ‘The  Frogs’  Play- 
ground’ and  said,  ‘This  is  what  I call  constructive 
photography.’  He  had  some  funny  ideas:  but  it 
was  the  first  time  in  my  whole  life  that  I ever 
saw  a frog  playing  on  a toad-stool,  but  I didn't 
stop  to  argue  with  him  about  it. 

“ Well,  after  he  had  about  all  the  nature-studies 
he  could  find,  he  haunted  the  beach  for  shore- 
scenes,  and  I've  seen  him  standing  with  his 
kodak  all  ready  for  as  much  as  an  hour  before 
the  waves  would  satisfy  him;  but  as  I said 
before,  that  old  feller  in  the  Bible  named  Job 


didn’t  have  anything  on  the  Prof,  when  it  came 
to  patience,  and  he  generally  got  what  he  went 
after.  One  day,  he  persuaded  my  old  lady 
to  sell  him  the  cheese-cloth  off  of  our  screen- 
doors,  and  as  the  mosquitoes  were  about  nigh 
gone,  I told  her  she  might  as  well  let  him  have 
it  as  he  was  always  generous  in  his  pay;  but 
what  in  tarnation  he  wanted  with  cheese-cloth 
was  more  than  I could  figure  out  until  Widow 
Simpkins  came  up  to  our  house  all  flustered. 
I overheard  her  tell  the  wife  that  the  pest  of  a 
kodak  feller  had  insulted  her  most  awful.  It 
seems  he  offered  to  pay  her  well  if  she  would 
go  down  on  the  beach,  drape  up  in  the  cheese- 
cloth and  pose  as  a ‘Dryad  of  the  Beach'.  I 
allowed  she  figured  that  dry  ads  in  these  days 
are  about  all  one  sees  in  the  papers  since  the 
eighteenth  amendment  happened.  So  she  chased 
the  Prof,  off  the  place.  Well,  finally,  he  hired 
young  Zeb  Perkins  by  the  day  to  be  his  picture- 
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model,  and  from  the  way  Zeb  looked  when  the 
engagement  was  over  I reckon  he  earned  all 
he  was  paid.  The  Professor  had  set  his  heart 
on  a picture  with  the  cheese-cloth,  and  as  the 
widow  had  been  given  up  as  a hopeless  propo- 
sition and  Zeb  was  laid  up  with  a bunch  of 
hornet-stings,  the  result  of  cutting  down  a hornet's 
nest  which  the  Prof,  wanted  for  a close-up 
picture,  it  looked  as  if  the  cloth  was  a dead 
loss.  But  we  didn't  know  the  Professor.  After 
he  asked  everybody  else  and  been  turned  down, 
he  tried  to  get  me  to  have  my  whiskers  cut 
off  so  I could  be  the  model;  but  I told  him  I 
hadn't  shaved  for  fifteen  years,  and  all  the  other 
fools  had  died  off  before  he  came  to  Cultus 
Creek.  I guess  that  held  him  for  a while,  for 
he  said:  ‘Well;  I'll  get  the  darn  picture  if  I have 
to  get  in  it  myself.'  We  all  wondered  how  he 
vas  going  to  get  a picture  of  himself,  being  as 


none  of  us  knew  how  to  work  a kodak;  but  he 
had  a little  contraption  called  a Kodak  Self- 
Timer  which  he  could  attach  to  the  kodak. 
Then,  when  he  was  ready  he  would  start  the 
thing,  get  around  in  front  and  take  his  own 
picture.  It  was  sure  a handy  rigging  for  that 
purpose.  We  were  curious  to  see  it  done,  so 
we  all  trailed  along  to  take  in  the  show.  The 
Prof,  was  a resourceful  cuss.  First  he  stuck  a 
stick  in  the  sand,  hung  a handkerchief  on  it 
about  the  heighth  of  his  head,  then  looked 
through  the  machine  to  get  the  proper  distance, 
removed  the  stick  and  commenced  to  undress. 
After  he  removed  his  shirt,  the  widow  snorted 
and  said,  ‘This  is  no  place  for  a respectable 
body’,  and  disappeared  in  the  timber.  Well, 
sir!  I've  seen  a few  funny  things  in  my  life, 
but  that  was  about  the  funniest  sight  I ever 
had  a chance  to  laugh  at.  When  the  Prof. 
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set  his  timer  thing,  he  grabbed  his  cheese-cloth 
and  started  going  for  the  spot  where  he  had 
planted  the  stick  which  was  a good  thirty 
yards.  Say,  to  see  the  Professor  you’d  never 
think  he  was  built  for  speed,  there  was  a bit 
of  wind  stirring  and  the  way  the  Prof,  was 
going  the  first  ten  yards  with  the  cheese-cloth 
streaming  out  behind,  it  looked  like  a good 
bet  that  he’d  be  in  position  with  time  to  spare 
before  the  ‘Timer’  got  in  its  work.  He  made 
it  all  right,  for  he  stood  there  for  at  least  a half 
minute  with  nothing  on  but  a martyred  look 
and  the  piece  of  cheese-cloth.  It  sure  would 
have  made  a dog  laugh  to  see  the  Prof,  standing 
there  like  one  of  those  stone-statues  you  see 
in  the  city-parks,  his  arms  out  like  a scare- 
crow, hornets  buzzing  around  him  right  thick. 
This  picture  with  the  cheese-cloth  was  called 
‘A  Rag,  a Bone,  and  a Hank  of  Hair’  and  I'll 
tell  anybody  that  after  you  studied  the  picture. 


you  would  agree  with  the  Prof,  that  she  was 
well  named.  After  he  got  back  in  his  regular 
clothes,  a boat  rounded  the  point  a few  yards 
away  with  old  Cap.  Taylor,  his  wife  and  another 
lady,  and  I’ll  say  the  Prof,  was  some  lucky,  as 
the  old  Cap.  is  straight-laced  and  quick  with 
a gun,  and  I don’t  doubt  but  what  he  would 
have  made  a sure  enough  angel  of  the  Professor 
if  he  had  happened  to  see  him. 

“On  another  evening  Zeb  caught  a porcupine 
and  the  Prof,  was  in  his  glory:  but  on  account 
of  the  poor  light  they  boxed  the  porky  and 
put  it  in  the  cabin  for  the  next  day's  picture. 
Well,  we  all  know  the  porky  is  a great  animal 
to  chew,  so  during  the  night  he  chewed  his  way 
out  and  in  his  wanderings  climbed  on  the  Prof’s, 
bed.  The  Prof,  was  excited  and  it  didn't  take 
him  long  to  know  that  he  had  made  a horrible 
mistake  when  he  grabbed  Mister  Porky  by  the 
tail.  I live  several  rods  from  where  the  Prof. 
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made -his  mistake,  but  he  had  no  trouble  in 
making  me  hear  out  ot’  a sound  sleep.  He  sure 
had  a good  variety  of  strong,  loud  yells;  and, 
fearing  the  worst,  I was  not  long  in  getting 
to  his  aid.  I’ll  tell  anybody  the  Prof,  looked 
like  a human  pin-cushion;  he  had  quills  sticking 
out  all  over  his  anatomy,  and  it  took  me  about 
thirty  to  forty  minutes  with  the  aid  of  a pair 
of  strong  pliers  before  I had  him  looking  normal. 
I suggested  we  turn  the  porky  loose,  but  the 
Prof,  was  game,  so  we  boxed  the  animal  up 
again  for  another  ‘Nature-Study.’ 

“ Later  on,  the  Professor  was  the  cause  of  an- 
other eruption.  Seems  one  of  the  woodsmen 
had  seen  him  carrying  a couple  of  jugs  in  my 
root-cellar  and  had  an  idea  it  was  liquor  which 
was  hard  to  get.  This  woodsman  watched 
his  chance  and  grabbing  one  of  the  jugs  took  a 
good  big  healthy  swig  of  what  the  Prof,  said 
was  his  ‘Fixing-Bath’  which  he  uses  on  his 
fillums.  Well,  I allow  it  was  well  named,  for 


it  just  about  fixed  the  man  for  keeps.  He  had 
some  most  awful  cramps  and  could  not  hold 
a meal  for  two  days.  Yes,  he  let  the  cellar 
alone  for  a long  time  after  that. 

“ It  was  some  easier  for  the  rest  of  us  after 
he  had  hired  Zeb  by  the  day;  but  even  Zeb 
balked  when  the  Prof,  wanted  him  to  wear  a 
red  sweater  and  start  running  past  Frank’s 
big  bull  so  he  could  get  a picture  of  Zeb  on  the 
run, — and,  if  you  had  ever  seen  that  bull  when 
he  is  mad  you  wouldn’t  have  blamed  Zeb  a 
mite  for  not  bein’  willin’. 

“ He  got  plenty  of  funny  pictures  at  that. 
Some  of  Zeb  in  some  ragged  knee-pants.  One 
where  he  was  making  a face  with  a lemon,  and 
another  where  he  was  looking  silly;  he  called 
the  sillv-looking  one  ‘Simple  Simon’  and  I must 
say  he  looked  the  part.  I never  saw  anything 
look  so  blamed  natural. 

“About  the  only  picture  that  I remember 
of  the  Prof,  taking  without  help  was  one  he 
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took  of  the  moonlight  along  the  shore  of  the 
lake  at  eight  o’clock.  The  night  before  he 
took  this  picture,  which  he  called  ‘Silvery  Night’, 
he  got  out  his  watch  and  timed  the  moon  from 
where  she  first  appeared,  coming  up  from  behind 
the  mountain,  and  found  that  it  took  four  min- 
utes and  about  fifteen  seconds  to  move  its 
own  distance,  so  he  figured  that  the  moon 
could  move  a sixth  of  its  size  without  showing 
too  much  movement  in  the  picture,  so  I remem- 
ber he  made  an  exposure  of  forty  seconds.  I have 
one  of  the  pictures  in  the  parlor,  and  the  wife 


says  ‘It’s  the  prettiest  picture  that  the  Prof, 
made.’  Well,  there’s  the  old  lady  calling  me 
to  supper,  so  I’ll  be  moseying  along,  and  if 
you’d  care  to  see  the  Prof’s  pictures,  come  over 
tonight  as  I guess  we  have  about  every  picture  he 
took  with  his  record  on  the  back  of  each  one.” 

Mr.  Baxter's  humorous  sketch  of  the  Professor 
aroused  a keen  interest  and  desire  to  see  the 
pictures;  and,  needless  to  say,  I took  advantage 
of  his  invitation  the  same  evening,  and — well, 
you  may  judge  for  yourself  how  the  Professor’s 
pictures  came  out. 


Selling  Your  Photographs 


FREDERICK  C.  DAVIS 


Book-Rights  Reserved 


Illustrated  Special-Articles 


T would  require  a surveyor  of 
extraordinary  skill  to  mark  the 
boundary  between  the  lands  of 
Photographs-With-Explanatory-Data 
and  Articles-Illustrated-W ith-Photo- 
graphs.  Since  the  dividing  line  is  so  vague  it  is 
not  difficult  to  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

The  jump  from  the  making  of  photographs  to 
the  writing  of  non-fiction  is  not  a difficult  one  to 
make.  In  his  rambles  after  salable  photographs 
the  press-photographer  may  unearth  a subject 
to  which  a single  photograph  does  not  do  justice. 
Then  the  making  of  more  photographs  and  the 
writing  of  an  article  about  them  is  the  logical  and 
the  progressive  and  the  more  remunerative  thing 
to  do  in  this  case. 

Indeed,  subjects  which  would  not  sell  otherwise 
may  be  made  very  useful  to  an  editor  by  the 
writing  of  an  “enticing”  article  around  them. 
At  once,  there  is  a means  of  broadening  one’s 
market  and  of  disposing  of  photographs,  by 
themselves,  unsalable.  An  illustrated  article 
naturally  calls  forth  a fatter  cheque  than  would 
the  text  or  the  photographs  alone.  There  is  as 
much  a demand  for  illustrated  articles  as  there 
is  for  photographs;  so  that  the  photographer  with 
the  ability  to  tell  facts  simply  and  clearly  has 
two  avenues  of  revenue. 

Many  illustrated  articles  sold  to  magazines  are 
just  groups  of  photographs  with  interesting  texts 
written  about  them.  A search  through  a few 
magazines  reveals  a broad  variety. 


From  Popular  Mechanics: 

New  Mountain-Road  Now  Open  to  Traffic. 
New  Orleans  Public  Elevator. 


Artistic  Roof-Garden  Features  City-Factory. 
Steamer  Repaired  in  Eighteen  Days. 

Where  the  Earth  Collapses. 

Flying  Anglers  Troll  for  Deep-Sea  Fish. 

A Four-Track  Concrete  Railroad-Bridge. 
Waterfalls  Near  Big  City  Just  Discovered. 
Concrete  Smokestack  Difficult  to  Demolish. 
Vast  Stores  of  Mineral  Paint-Pigments  in 
Salton  Sea. 

From  Illustrated  World: 

What  the  Circus  Does  in  Winter. 

Snow  on  the  Overland  Trail. 

City  over  Coal-Mines  Slowly  Sinking. 
Running  the  Farm  by  Windmill. 

Truck  Equipped  for  Sealer  of  Weights  and 
Measures. 

Marvelous  Development  in  the  Hemp-Indus- 
try. 

Public  Camp-Conveniences. 

Mud-Splashing  Guards  for  Autos. 

Work  for  Waterfalls  everywhere. 

Building  the  Road  to  Fit  the  Car. 

Heading  Off  Mountain-Floods. 

Lawn-Pools  and  Fountains  in  Concrete. 

From  Photo-Era  Magazine: 

Children  in  the  Snow. 

The  Quartz-Meniscus  Lens. 

Introduction  of  Figures  in  Landscape- Work. 
Photographic  Greeting-Cards. 

Balance  by  Shadows  in  Pictorial  Composi- 
tion. 

Mounting  and  Framing  Photographs. 

The  Photographer  and  a Goat-Ranch. 

In  Nature’s  Studio. 
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From  Science  and  Invention: 

Science  Measures  the  Athlete. 

World’s  Largest  Clock. 

Making  Microphotographs. 

How  Cartoon  Movies  are  Made. 

A Miniature  “Sky”. 

Curing  Soldiers'  Ills  with  Electricity. 

Largest  Electric  Crane  Lifts  Complete  Tug- 
Boat. 

Wintertime  Uses  for  the  Electric  Fan. 

Monster  Italian  Searchlight. 

These  are  articles  written  around  several  photo- 
graphs— not  merely  illustrated  by  them.  Besides 
the  classes  of  magazines  mentioned  there  are 
numerous  others — almost  any  publication  that 
uses  illustrations  in  fact — which  are  in  the  market 
for  illustrated  articles.  Such  magazines  cater  to 
outers,  hunters,  sportsmen,  business-men,  physi- 
cal culturists,  travelers — in  fact  almost  every 
class  of  reader. 

Having  produced  and  sold  articles  written 
around  the  illustrations,  the  writer-photog- 
rapher cannot  other  than  form  an  idea,  now  and 
then,  of  an  article  a magazine  should  want  which 
may  be  illustrated;  but  to  which  the  illustrations 
are  supplementary  rather  than  basic.  In  such 
cases,  the  writer  will  have  greater  chance  of 
acceptance  if  he,  by  means  of  his  camera,  makes 
several  photographs  to  illustrate  the  text. 

Even  if  an  article  is  acceptable  without  illus- 
trations, it  will  bring  a bigger  cheque  neverthe- 
less if  it  is  illustrated.  If  the  lack  of  illustra- 
tions makes  the  article  unavailable,  then  the 
photographer  has  the  means  of  making  a cheque 
grow  where  none  grew  before.  His  camera  stands 
him  in  good  stead.  There  is  no  editor  but  prefers 
an  illustrated  article  to  an  unillustrated  one — 
unless  his  magazine  happens  to  be  one  of  those 
that  is  pictureless  from  policy. 

Then,  from  having  his  pictures  printed  without 
his  name  attached,  the  photographer  blossoms 
into  a writer  whose  work  appears  under  such  a 
head  as  “ ‘ How  Fruit  is  Raised  on  the  Moon,'  by 
John  Henry  Jones,  with  fifteen  Illustrations  by 
the  Author.” 

Although  the  jump  from  the  making  of  photo- 
graphs to  the  writing  of  non-fiction  is  easy,  you 
may  slip  at  the  first  attempt.  But  hammer  away 
and  soon  the  nail  will  go  in.  “For  know  ye,  there 
isn’t  a magazine-editor  in  the  business  who 
wouldn’t  buy  an  article  from  his  worst  enemy  if 
he  thought  it  was  good  stuff  for  his  magazine”. 

The  photographer  must  not  only  “smell  out” 
news;  but  he  must,  by  the  sensitiveness  of  his 
“nose”  tell  just  how  much  the  news  is  capable 
of  being  “worked  up”.  He  will  find  it  compara- 
tively easy  to  write  illustrated  special-articles 


where  before  he  sold  just  photographs.  And 
such  ability  stands  not  far  below  that  of  the 
fictionists.  It  is  excellent  preparatory  training. 

The  High  Road 

Not  much  of  an  exalted  vocation,  the  selling 
of  photographs?  Not,  perhaps,  proclaimed  from 
the  housetops  as  a handsomely-paying  vocation; 
but  one  which  may  be  cultivated  into  almost  any- 
thing having  to  do  with  inveigling  publishers  into 
writing  cheques. 

When  you  receive  your  first  cheque  your  sensa- 
tion is  something  like  that  of  the  man  who  has 
passed  through  a cyclone  and  has  come  through 
with  his  “flivver”  still  in  the  barn.  But  when  the 
first  contribution  is  printed!  The  world  is  yours! 
You  have  broken  into  print!  If  not  into  type,  at 
least  into  printing-ink. 

When  the  excitement  wears  off  there  are  many 
branches  that  beckon.  The  press-photographer 
may  specialise — he  may  devote  all  his  efforts  to 
some  one  branch  of  the  work,  as  the  making  of 
photographs  of  celebrities,  of  microphotographs, 
of  almost  anything.  Witness  the  amateur  pho- 
tographer who  quietly  went  about  photographing 
the  interior  of  every  church  in  New  \Y>rk,  and 
who  then  “cashed  in"  on  them  to  the  amount 
of  $4,000.  You  may  even  obtain  a position — or 
job — as  press-photographer  on  a big  metropolitan 
daily,  with  all  the  world  before  you  and  part  of 
it  dropping  every  Saturday  afternoon  into  your 
pocketbook.  Then,  you  may  be  sent  overseas — 
and  be  paid  great  “oodles”  of  money.  Or  you 
may  devote  all  your  time  to  the  making  of 
calendar-photographs,  or  to  illustrating  stories 
photographically,  as  is  the  fashion  now  with 
some  magazines,  see  True-Story.  There  are  so 
many  opportunities  to  grasp  that  if  you  look 
about  you  and  select  the  specialised  branch  in 
which  you  desire  most  to  work,  there  is  no  reason 
in  the  world  why  you  should  not  do  it — and,  per- 
haps, earn  $10,000  a year  at  it.  “Do  one  thing 
better  than  anyone  else  and  the  world  will  beat  a 
path  to  your  door.” 

Having  broken  into  printers’-ink,  it  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  break  into  type.  From  selling 
photographs  one  may  easily  advance  to  the 
writing  and  illustrating  of  non-fiction.  And  your 
fame  as  a non-fietionist,  together  with  the  train- 
ing you  have  gleaned,  may  cause  you  to  for- 
ward a work  of  fiction  to  an  editor  acquainted 
with  your  name — and  lo!  from  the  ranks  of  the 
“snap-shooters”  you  have  risen  to  the  highest 
class  of  scribe — the  successful  fictionist. 

And  that,  too,  is  not  difficult  for  him  who  wills 
and  works.  “And  work.  Spell  it  in  capital  let- 
ters, work,”  advised  Jack  London.  “Work  all 
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the  time.  Find  out  about  this  earth,  this  uni- 
verse; this  force  and  matter,  and  the  spirit  that 
glimmers  up  through  force  and  matter  from  the 
maggot  to  Godhead.  And  by  all  this  I mean 
work  for  a philosophy  of  life.  It  does  not  hurt 
how  wrong  your  philosophy  of  life  may  be,  so 
long  as  you  have  one  and  have  it  well.  . . . With 
it  you  may  cleave  to  greatness  and  sit  among  the 
giants.” 

Another  agrees:  “Draw  long  breaths  of  confi- 
dence, of  faith  in  yourself  and  your  work.  . . . 
Strike  ‘despair’  out  of  your  dictionary!  Get  into 
your  chair!  Do  your  stint!  Be  just  as  much  of  a 
fool  as  you  like.  It  is  your  privilege  and  mine. 


Then  you  will  have  amusing  reminiscences.  No 
great  writer  but  can  look  back  and  say,  ‘What  a 
fool  I was!’  ” 

Realisation  results  from  “ten  per  cent  inspira- 
tion and  ninety  per  cent  perspiration”.  A liberal 
quantity  of  this  mixture  will  bring  one  to  the 
High  Road.  The  High  Road  is  smooth.  But 
any  one  may  travel  it  who  wishes — and  works 
sufficiently  hard.  Not  much,  the  making  and 
selling  of  photographs?  The  start  of  the  trail 
may  be  barren  and  unpromising;  but  the  per- 
severing fellow  who  follows  it  persistently  will 
find  that  it  suddenly  widens  and  blossoms  and  lo, 
opens  full  into  the  High  Road. 


Letting  George  Mis-Do  It 

B.  PATANG 


out  of  every  four  times  that 
; let  George  develop  my  films, 
my  prints,  or  do  my  enlarg- 
have  had  reason  to  regret  my 
gs  with  him.  George  is  the 
average  “Developing  and  Printing”  person  who 
takes  in  the  films  and  the  money  from  confiding 
amateurs  not  wise  to  George  and  his  ways. 
George  is  anything  from  a dealer  in  photographic 
goods  to  a pink-pill  druggist  who  never  saw  the 
inside  of  a darkroom,  or  a “professional”  whose 
best  work  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  tin-type 
“artist”  along  the  board-walk  of  Haddockville’s 
“white  city.”  George  is  the  product  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand;  the  foolish 
amateur  constitutes  the  demand,  and  George  is 
the  supply.  George  is  the  commercial  ideal  of 
photographic  art,  with  the  ideal  and  the  art 
left  out.  George  is  the  double-ender  of  un- 
developed taste  in  photography — the  effect  and 
the  cause.  In  his  influence  he  is  like  the  squid, 
and  shoots  both  ways. 

Right  here,  I am  in  honor  bound  to  warn  my 
readers  that  I am  talking  about  George,  not 
John.  John  is  an  honest  and  a conscientious 
workman,  who  has  ideals  of  good  work,  values 
your  custom,  and  realises  his  obligation  to  de- 
liver competent  service  and  protect  your  property 
while  it  is  in  his  hands.  John  may  be  the  reliable 
photographic  dealer,  the  competent  professional, 
or  the  competent  advanced  amateur  or  semi- 
professional.  But  he  is  no  kin  to  George,  not 
even  though  their  stores  or  studios  be  next  door 
to  each  other.  Not  by  a long  shot. 

But  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  there  are  at 
least  three  Georges  for  every  John,  even  among 


the  dealers.  One  reason  for  this  may  be  that  the 
dealer  often  turns  over  to  others  the  developing 
and  printing  that  comes  to  him.  Like  the  pink- 
pill  druggist,  he  may  merely  get  his  little  “rake- 
off,”  and  let  it  go  at  that.  He  may  figure  that 
amateur  developing  and  printing  will  continue 
to  stream  in  to  him  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  amateurs  will  be  coming  to  him  right  along 
for  supplies,  and  will  leave  their  work  with  him 
because  he  is  the  handiest  person  to  leave  it  with. 
And  sometimes  he  may,  like  the  druggist,  enter- 
tain the  false  notion  that  the  more  stuff  that  is 
spoiled,  the  more  sales  he  will  make  from  his 
shelves.  Did  any  such  dealer  ever  advise  you 
always  to  make  a lot  of  exposures  because  “you 
never  can  tell  how  they  will  come  out”? 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  professional  may  not 
strain  himself  to  make  the  best  of  amateur  work, 
as  he  would  do  if  he  were  dea'ing  with  his  own 
output.  Successful  amateur  photography  cuts 
in  on  the  professional’s  business,  or  he  thinks  it 
does.  Consequently,  whether  he  takes  the 
amateur’s  work  direct  or  whether — which  is  the 
more  likely — he  has  an  understanding  by  which 
he  does  it  for  the  “leave-your-films-for-develop- 
ment”  person,  he  is  not  much  interested  to  do 
more  than  go  through  the  routine  and  get  his 
percentage  of  profit  from  the  charge.  Not  if  his 
name  is  George,  he  is  not. 

John  is  a different  sort  of  person.  When  you 
find  a John,  tie  to  him  if  you  do  not  mean  to  do 
your  own  work.  And  remember  that  John’s 
service  is  worth  a hundred  per  cent  more,  because 
good  service  will  be  money  in  your  pocket  and 
satisfaction  to  your  mind.  Remember,  too,  that 
below  a certain  point  low  charges  are  a guaranty 
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of  the  Georgiest  of  George's  kind  of  service, 
though  there  are  plenty  of  Georges  who  are  high- 
class  experts  in  getting  good  pay  for  poor  service. 
Even  John,  however,  unless  you  pay  him  extra 
for  it.  cannot  afford  to  give  extra-special  care  and 
handling  in  order  to  save  an  underexposed  or 
overexposed  negative,  to  get  a good  print  from  a 
poor  negative,  or  otherwise  to  make  good  the 
faults  that  result  from  your  own  operations. 
But  George  always  has  the  "alibi’',  regardless 
of  facts.  George  is  certain  that  the  light-struck 
negative  was  at  the  end  of  the  roll,  and  you 
evidently  let  the  light  get  to  it — even  though  your 
exposure-record  shows  that  it  was  in  the  middle 
of  the  roll.  Stains,  holes,  fogging,  the  evident 
results  of  using  too  cold  or  too  warm  solutions, 
or  old  hypo,  misjudged  timing  and  strength  in 
the  tank — there  is  not  a failure  of  any  kind  that 
George  cannot  explain  by  something  for  which 
George  is  not,  was  not.  and  never  could  be  re- 
sponsible. The  only  time  I ever  knew  George  to 
be  "up  a stump”  for  an  explanation  was  when  he 
returned  me  a set  of  well-timed  and  clearly- 
developed  films  cut  right  through  the  middle  of 
the  pictures.  I think  that  if  George  had  not 
been  so  amazed  that  a customer  should  want  an 
explanation  of  any  "little  accident”  like  that, 
he  would  have  told  me  that  the  film  had  such  a 
sharp  edge  it  had  cut  right  through  itself  in  the 
envelope!  Of  course  the  snap-’em-while-you-run 
amateur,  whose  enjoyment  of  the  camera  is 
obtained  wholly  from  holding  it  out  before  him 
and  snapping  the  shutter,  is  responsible  for  the 
nonchalant  and  false  explanations  offered  for 
many  of  George’s  mistakes.  If  this  amateur — 
if  he  be  entitled  at  all  to  be  called  an  amateur — 
did  not  turn  in  so  much  stuff  that  is  positively 
worthless,  and  if  he  knew  enough  about  photog- 
raphy to  know  whether  an  explanation  is  reason- 
able or  not,  George  wouldn't  be  so  nonchalantly 
careless  about  spoiling  the  good  work  entrusted 
to  him.  He  would  know  that  his  explanation 
would  have  to  explain,  because  just  any  old  bluff 
would  not  be  accepted. 

Every  amateur  who  has  entrusted  work  to 
George  knows  the  risks  he  runs.  Not  long  ago  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  get  an  extraordinarily 
fine  bird-picture.  The  grouping,  the  different 
kinds  of  birds  in  it,  the  background,  all  made  it 
a picture  that  probably  could  not  be  duplicated 
again  in  a thousand  trials.  It  sold  immediately 
for  the  rotogravure  section  of  a newspaper,  and 
it  attracted  much  attention.  I entrusted  it  to  a 
dealer  George  and  had  three  enlargements  made, 
but  when  the  film  was  returned,  I found  that  a 
long  crack  had  been  made  in  the  celluloid,  though 
the  coating  was  still  unbroken  and  the  line  did 
not  show  in  the  enlargements.  I called  attention 


to  the  crack  and  ordered  that  a copy  of  the 
negative  be  made  at  once,  before  the  coating 
itself  broke.  George  promptly  broke  the  coating 
through,  then  made  the  copy — and  consequently 
the  long  crack  shows  half  across  the  new  negative. 
Did  George  apologise?  Did  George  acknowledge 
his  responsibility?  What  George  did  was  to 
collect  full  price  for  the  useless  copy  and  return 
me  the  ruined  original,  now  worthless  because  of 
the  handling  it  had  received  in  his  hands.  That’s 
George.  Delivering  your  pictures  to  somebody 
else,  ignoring  your  directions  for  paper  and  finish, 
losing  irreplaceable  films  or  injuring  them  beyond 
remedy — every  amateur  knows  that  doing  such 
things  are  just  George’s  "pleasant  little  way.” 

During  the  war  I left  some  personal  films  that 
could  never  be  duplicated  with  one  of  the  leading 
photographic  houses  of  a large  city  with  especial 
warning  of  their  value.  A part  of  them  I got 
back:  the  most  personal  ones — those  that  all  the 
family  eared  for  most,  that  might  be  cherished 
remembrances  in  the  future,  that  if  lost  could 
never  be  replaced — I never  heard  of  again. 
Moreover,  it  was  evident  from  George’s  attitude 
that  it  was  "nothing  in  his  young  life”  whether 
the  family  had  such  mementos  of  its  dear  ones  or 
not.  George  should  worry.  I trust  that  the 
draft  got  him  and  that  he  had  to  do  Kitchen 
Police  every  day  he  was  in  the  U.S.  service. 

This  is  a long  prelude  to  the  point  I wish  to 
make;  but  it  is  necessary.  You  cannot  depend 
on  George,  and  there  are  two  or  three  Georges 
for  every  John.  George  actually  represents 
himself  as  John  in  order  to  get  your  confidence. 
Of  course,  if  you  are  only  a shutter-snapper,  and 
do  not  know  or  care  for  anything  more  than  a 
hit-or-miss  "snapshot,”  well  and  good:  George 
is  good  enough.  But  if  you  want  something  more 
- — if  you  want  the  fullest  results  from  valuable 
exposures,  if  you  want  properly  developed  nega- 
tives. if  you  want  artistically  printed  and  toned 
and  finished  prints,  if  you  want  good  enlarge- 
ments, if  you  want  to  be  sure  that  your  films  and 
negatives  are  not  going  to  be  marred  or  ruined 
in  handling — don't  let  George  do  it.  Do  it 
yourself.  That  is  the  only  way  in  which  you  can 
learn  correct  exposure,  the  only  way  in  which 
you  will  be  able  to  express  and  interpret  your 
own  idea,  the  only  way  in  which  you  will  attain 
to  the  artistic  development  that  is  your  ambition, 
the  only  way  in  which  you  will  be  able  to  make 
your  pictures  reveal  their  subject  as  you  saw  and 
felt  it.  It  is  the  way  to  make  certain  of  not 
paying  out  good  money — including  "rake-off” — 
for  poor  service.  And  it  is  the  way  to  get  full 
enjoyment  from  photography.  George — well, 
the  amateur  is  known  by  the  company  he  keeps. 
At  least,  ignore  George  and  associate  with  John. 
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CAMP  JOLLITY  FOR  KODAKERS 
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The  Camera  in  Girls’  Camps 

DR.  EDWARD  F.  BIGELOW 


modern  camp,  especially  that 
girls,  is  a far  different  institu- 
l from  the  old-time  family-camp 
rough  sporting-camp.  When 
:ing  about  girls’  camps,  the 
greatest  obstacle  in  the  speaker’s  way  is  the  fixed 
impression  that  a camp  is  a place  where  one  goes 
to  suffer  as  much  as  possible,  to  have  the  cooked 
food  limited  to  that  of  the  frying-pan,  to  have 
potatoes  boiled  and  served  with  their  jackets  on, 
to  have  water  from  a tin-dipper  and  beds  on  a 
pile  of  leaves  or  pine-limbs  or,  as  the  extreme  of 
luxury,  a straw-mattress.  Such  primitive  camps 
still  exist  and  are  still  enjoyed  by  some  persons. 

These  old-fashioned  affairs,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, did  meet  and  are  still  meeting  the  craving 
in  every  human  heart  for  “the  rough  and  tumble.” 
To  a certain  extent  most  of  us  possess  a veneering 
of  civilisation  wrapped  around  the  savage,  and 
it  is  for  such  that  the  modern  camp  is  useful. 

But  rapidly — and  that  within  the  past  few 
years — camps  especially  for  girls  have  given  far 
more  attention  to  civilised  than  to  savage  quali- 
ties. The  modern  camp  stands  in  about  the 
same  relation  to  “old  times”  as  does  the  modern 
boarding-school  to  the  primitive,  red  school- 
house  up  on  the  hill  of  my  boyhood-days. 


But  here  exists  the  danger  of  affiliation  with 
a misunderstood  phase  of  camping.  No  other 
institution  so  completely  develops  a spirit  of 
loyalty.  The  first  year  in  camp,  whether  a good, 
bad  or  indifferent  camp,  awakens  an  astonishing 
spirit  of  loyalty  on  the  part  of  the  campers. 
And,  although  it  may  be  one  of  the  poorest  camps 
in  existence,  there  is  developed  a loyalty  on  the 
part  of  the  girls  to  that  particular  camp  and  a 
feeling  that  nowhere  else  on  earth  is  there  a 
better.  Then  too,  there  is  not  only  the  com- 
munity spirit  equally  applicable  to  boys’  and 
girls’  camps,  but  the  real  craving  for  the  rough 
and  tumble — the  rougher,  at  times,  the  better. 
Much  may  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  question, 
particularly  the  financial  aspect.  The  rough 
camp  appeals  to  some  persons  as  more  desirable. 
Such  a camp  is,  and  should  be,  much  cheaper 
than  the  other  kind.  The  whole  question  is 
nicely  put  in  the  old  nature  allegory  that  runs 
somewhat  like  this: 

Smith  and  Brown,  two  successful  business 
men,  had  widely  differing  opinions  about  their 
summer-vacation  in  the  woods,  although  both 
were  lovers  of  wild  nature.  Smith  built  a rough, 
log-cabin  shack  and  lived  with  the  simplest 
surroundings  and  appliances.  He  said  the  woods 
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LOOKING  FOR  THE  MAPLE-SUGAR  FAIRIES 

“wild  WOMEN  of  sarxeo’’ 
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JUST  STARTING  OUT  DR.  EDWARD  F.  BIGELOW 


are  adapted  only  to  the  simple  life.  Brown 
built  a little  stone-palace  in  the  heart  of  the 
forest,  covered  it  with  vines  and  furnished  it 
with  all  the  comforts  of  modern  civilisation. 
When  Brown  and  Smith  met,  they  argued  the 
question.  Smith  said  that  when  he  goes  to 
nature  he  does  as  nature  does.  Brown  said  that 
he  so  loved  Nature  that  he  laid  at  her  shrine  the 
best  that  mankind  had  been  able  to  produce. 
But,  personally,  I surmise  that  Smith’s  boy  cut 
an  alder-pole,  tied  a string  to  the  end  with  a 
fishhook  on  the  string’s  terminus,  while  Brown 
bought  the  best  of  fishing-tackle  for  his  boy. 

Perhaps  both  were  right.  I will  venture  to 
express  only  a personal  preference  for  the  good 
things  of  civilisation  in  a setting  of  the  wildest 
nature.  With  such  camps  it  has  been  my  delight 
to  have  extended  experience  for  many  years. 
I know  a wide  range  of  such  especially  for  girls, 
and  have  visited  a few  for  boys,  but  girls’  camps 
have  been  my  specialty  and  preference.  To 
these  well-conducted  camps — thank  the  Lord 
they  are  becoming  rather  plentiful  now — I have 
taken  the  best  of  campers. 

Such  camps  should  have,  and  should  give  the 
campers,  a modicum  of  the  conveniences  and 
some  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  We  cannot  all  be 
photographers;  but  we  all  can  appreciate  good 
work  of  the  kind  and  tools  efficient  for  the  work. 
In  such  camps  we  find  so  much  that  is  beautiful 


and  attractive,  or  even  only  interesting,  that 
to  pass  it  unnoticed  and  unrecorded  seems  a 
form  of  sin.  In  this  connection  I am  no  sinner, 
whatever  I elsewhere  may  be.  For  these  reasons 
I believe  that,  in  harmony  with  the  high  stand- 
ing of  the  camp,  the  best  of  Protar  lenses  made 
by  the  Bausch  & Lomb  Optical  Company  are 
fitting.  I know  some  who  take  along  oidy  an 
ordinary  camera,  and,  at  times,  get  good  results; 
but  they  do  not  have  the  pleasure  and  the  keen 
satisfaction  of  doing  good  work  that  one  has  in 
using  the  best  anastigmat  lenses.  I have  enjoyed 
posing  the  girls,  and  helping  them  use  their 
cameras  in  a way  somewhat  out  of  the  ordinary. 
From  time  immemorial  it  has  been  the  custom  to 
photograph  the  act  of  frying  potatoes  and  frying 
meat,  the  landing  of  a big  fish  or  the  shooting 
of  a duck.  There  is  a skill  in  using  a camera 
second  to  that  in  none  of  the  other  arts.  To 
keep  the  scenic  work  in  the  proper  relation  to 
the  camp,  requires  no  little  thought. 

As  examples  of  what  may  be  done  in  a camp 
with  such  lenses,  I submit  these  pictures. 

No.  1.  This  I believe  to  be  my  masterpiece. 
It  has  generally  been  so  regarded  by  the  manager 
of  the  camp  and  by  others  accomplished  in  the 
spirit  of  camping.  It  not  only  shows  the  girls 
splashing  the  water;  but  the  emblematic  jollity 
and  the  spirit  of  their  enjoyment.  This  picture 
will  repay  study  not  only  for  posing;  but  for 
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expression  and  clear-cut  detail.  I look  on  it 
with  pride  as  the  best  I have  made. 

No.  2.  This  also  shows  some  of  the  gaiety 
of  the  camp  and  some  of  photographic  skill 
needed  to  make  water-sports. 

No.  3.  Perhaps,  the  most  radical  of  all  my 
representative  attempts  is  my  picture  of  the 
slumberers  that  awoke  at  daybreak  to  see  the 
maple-sugar  fairies.  One  day,  in  the  heart  of  a 
maple-sugar  grove  in  northern  Vermont,  I told 
in  the  dialect  of  the  typical  New  Englander  an 
extemporaneous  and  fanciful  story  of  Uncle 
David  and  his  attempt  to  see  the  sugar-sprite 
fairies.  I informed  the  girls  that  these  fairies 
vanish  at  sunrise.  Then  an  idea  popped  into  my 
mind.  “Girls,  will  you  meet  me  at  the  pond- 
bank  before  sunrise  to-morrow  morning  dressed 
in  your  nightgowns?”  The  very  novelty  of  the 
idea  took  them,  and  my  photograph  shows  how 
I also  took  them. 

No.  4.  At  another  camp,  I wanted  to  pose 
the  kodakers  in  the  act  of  kodaking,  and  I thought 
it  would  be  a good  scheme  for  them  to  pose  as 
soldiers  firing  subsequently  to  an  attack  by  the 
“Wild  Women  of  Sarneo.”  Ordinarily  in  camp. 


the  girl  with  long  hair  keeps  it  done  up  and  in 
water-sports  wears  it  in  a cap;  but  I suggested 
that  such  treatment  would  be  out  of  place  with 
the  “Wild  Women  of  Sarneo.” 

No.  5.  A similar  spirit  of  wildness  and  at 
the  same  time  a picturesque  beauty,  I tried  to 
record  in  the  photograph  of  the  two  girls  with  a 
canoe. 

The  picture  of  a girl  standing  alone  on  a rock 
will  sometimes  exemplify  more  of  the  beauty 
and  the  jollity  of  the  camp  than  would  an  ordi- 
nary photograph  of  girls  eating  a picnic-lunch. 
In  such  work,  I have  kept  in  mind  not  only  the 
depicting  of  the  activities  of  camp;  but  have 
valued  the  opportunities  to  produce  something 
artistic.  I believe  that  every  camerist  should 
keep  in  mind  that  twofold  intention.  I would 
not  want  to  be  merely  a commercial  photographer 
“snapshooting”  machinery  or  houses,  neither 
would  I want  to  be  the  extreme  of  the  fuzzy 
photographer  who  has  everything  so  out  of 
focus  that  there  is  not  much  in  it  but  art.  For 
me,  there  is  a happy  middle  ground  of  clear-cut, 
sharply  defined,  satisfying  photographs  with  an 
emblematic,  yes,  almost  a spiritual,  meaning. 


My  First  Photograph 

FREDERICK  B.  HODGES 

Number  Twelve 


HENEYER  I come  up  the  cellar- 
stairs  in  my  home,  I am  confronted 
by  a small  opening  in  one  of  the 
risers — a reminder  of  my  first 
photograph. 

About  thirty  years  ago,  these  stairs  were  in 
another  part  of  the  house  and  under  them  was  a 
small  clothes-press.  This  was  my  first  darkroom 
and,  by  covering  the  opening  with  ruby  glass 
and  placing  a lamp  on  the  stairs  outside,  it  was 
provided  with  plenty  of  safe  light.  It  was  here 
that  I tremblingly  retired  one  day  with  a plate- 
holder  and  the  magic  solution  to  develop  my 
first  plate. 

I bought  my  first  outfit  from  Mr.  W.  F.  Carle- 
ton  of  the  old  Rochester  Optical  Company.  It 
came  in  a wooden  carrying-case,  but  its  name  I 
cannot  recall.  It  may  be  all  right  to  go  into  a 
store  and  have  a salesman  select  your  camera 
for  you;  but  I consider  that  much  of  the  first 
sense  of  joy  is  missed  by  that  procedure.  How 
much  more  exciting  to  pore  over  the  pages  of  a 
catalog  filled  with  mysterious  lore,  and  finally 


write  the  letter  ordering  the  wonder  of  wonders! 
It  seems  to  me  that  I had  no  more  than  mailed 
this  letter,  than  I began  to  spend  a good  part 
of  each  day  hoping  and  watching  for  the  express- 
man.  The  old  saying  is,  “A  watched  pot  never 
boils”;  but  the  package  came  finally,  and  just 
to  unpack  it  was  a wonderful  event.  It  was  one 
of  those  rare  occasions  when  I experienced  a 
sensation — much  the  same  as  I think  I would, 
if  some  of  the  mystery  that  surrounds  life  should 
be  explained  to  me.  This  camera  was  quite  a 
wonderful  thing  to  me,  and  I had  dreamed  of 
its  magic  for  days.  To  read  over  the  instructions, 
set  up  the  camera  and  expose  a plate  on  the  house 
did  not  take  long,  not  so  long  as  it  should  have, 
in  fact.  I put  this  plate  in  the  tray  of  solution — 
I don't  think  that  it  could  be  called  developing 
it — and  some  sort  of  image  appeared.  I hurried 
it  into  the  hypo  and  hurried  it  out  again  with 
the  result  that  it  was  ruined. 

This  could  hardly  be  called  my  first  photo- 
graph. because  it  was  not  a photograph  at  all. 
The  next,  then,  was  really  my  first.  It  was  a 
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landscape  and,  through  the  years  that  have 
followed,  landscapes  have  continued  to  be  first 
with  me.  My  first  thoughts  of  a camera,  in  fact, 
were  that  I could  make  pictures  of  the  beautiful 
places  I knew  so  well.  I have  always  had  the 
feeling  that  Nature  was  making  an  exclusive  and 
personal  appeal  to  me.  When  I go  out  into  the 
open,  I seem  to  be  in  a wonderful  exhibition-hall 
with  pictures  and  decorative  effects  on  all  sides. 
The  first  day  spent  in  the  open  with  my  camera, 
I had  a friend  for  company,  and  we  walked  five 
miles  to  a picturesque  ravine  where  I made  the 


made  pictures  in  an  amateur  wTay  until  about 
fifteen  years  ago,  when  he  began  to  make  them 
to  sell.  He  then  started  a business  in  landscape- 
photographs  of  the  Adirondacks,  later  making 
them  exclusively  hand-colored.  To-day,  he  is 
continuing  that  work  with  his  son  as  partner. 
He  makes  also  a line  of  pictorial  subjects  of  his 
own  that  he  finishes  in  watercolor.  In  this  work, 
he  is  very  ably  assisted  by  Mrs.  Hodges.  Nine 
years  ago,  Mr.  Hodges  began  in  I’hoto-Era 
Magazine  a series  of  discourses  on  nature-subjects 
fittingly  illustrated  by  photographs  of  his  own 


MY  FIRST  PHOTOGRAPH 


FREDERICK  B.  HODGES 


picture  of  the  little  waterfall  which  is  reproduced 
here.  This  time  I was  very  careful  and  a really 
good  negative  resulted;  for  quite  a few  days,  in 
fact,  I failed  to  make  another  so  good. 

First  days  stand  out  in  our  lives,  be  the  events 
what  they  may,  and  so  I have  kept  a record  of 
this  one  in  the  recesses  of  my  mind.  It  was  a day 
in  early  spring,  when  poetry  is  suffusing  all  the 
earth’s  beauty,  and  no  more  fitting  time  to  begin 
to  make  pictures  of  it  can  be  found  in  the  whole 
year.  I have  since  gone  out  with  my  camera 
many  spring-days;  but  none  of  them  has  held 
me  with  a stronger  grip  of  nature’s  fascination, 
than  this  first  day  with  my  first  camera. 

[During  the  years  that  followed  this  “year  of  all 
years” — photographically  speaking — Mr.  Hodges 


making.  His  style  of  expression  is  so  charming, 
intimate  and  vivid  that,  in  word-painting  alone, 
it  rivals  the  beauty  of  his  photographs.  Those 
of  our  readers  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
to  enjoy  these  eminently  artistic  achievements, 
certainly  have  a rare  delight  in  store  for  them. 
The  subjects  are  as  follows:  “The  Brook”,  August, 
1913;  “The  Road”,  July,  1914;  “The  Lake", 
June,  1918;  “The  Charm  of  Discovery”,  April. 
1919;  “‘The  Curving  Wood-Road”  (poem  by 
Mrs.  Hodges),  May,  1 9^0,  and  “The  Book  of 
Nature”,  1921.  This  dually  inspiring  series 
— interrupted,  though  not  unpleasantly,  by  Mr. 
Hodges’  story,  “My  First  Photograph”,  in  this 
issue — will  be  continued  in  July,  the  subject 
being,  “The  River.”- — Editor.] 
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The  Soft-Focus  Lens  to  the  Rescue 

ALTHOUGH  the  soft-focus  lens  occupies  a 
prominent  place  in  the  equipment  of  the 
average  photo-pictorialist — who  is  enabled  to 
impart,  by  direct  means,  a pleasing  degree  of 
diffusion  to  the  object  to  be  photographed — it 
is  slow  in  winning  the  favor  of  the  professional 
portraitist.  It  is  not  intended,  here,  to  describe 
the  soft-focus  lens,  its  various  forms,  or  the 
manner  in  which  it  should  or  should  not  be  used: 
but  rather  to  suggest  what  ills  it  may  cure. 
Plausibly  and  discriminatingly  employed,  this 
type  of  lens  serves  to  deal  gently  with  well- 
defined  lines,  wrinkles  and  cuticular  excrescences 
in  the  human  face.  This  modifying  influence  is 
legitimate — certainly  approved — provided  it  be 
not  carried  too  far;  and  herein  lies  a danger 
which  is  the  subject  of  considerable  controversy. 
An  additional  service  which  the  unsharpiy  de- 
fining lens  may  render  is  in  connection  with  the 
photography  of  pageants,  particularly  those 
of  an  historical  or  allegorical  character.  Here, 
the  costumes — generally  of  modern  workmanship 
and  hired  for  the  occasion — do  not  always  fit 
properly  and,  in  certain  postures  of  the  wearers, 
present  ungainly  folds  and  wrinkles.  Then  there 
is  the  make-up — the  results  of  the  often  crudely 
simulated  appearance  of  old  age,  characteristics 
of  expressions,  wigs,  false  beards  and  other 
hirsute  attachments.  The  artificial  character  of 
such  costumes  and  guises  is  the  more  apparent 
where  inexperienced  amateurs  have  been  at  work, 
or  inadequate  preparation  and  crude  workman- 
ship have  been  accorded  the  undertaking. 

Some  well-meaning  persons,  eager  to  get  credit 
for  doing  something  original,  arranged  and 
managed  scenes  of  the  Holy  Grail,  as  a feature 
of  an  Easter  celebration  given  in  a church,  re- 
cently. Although  suitable  adolescence  was  not 
lacking,  the  costumes  themselves,  as  well  as 
hirsute  requirements,  were  neither-  individually 
appropriate  nor  well-fitting.  Legs  enclosed  in 
loosely  adhering  tights,  when  bent  in  a kneeling 
attitude,  disclosed  obvious  wrinkles  and  creases. 
With  the  participants  in  scenes  like  these,  seen 
at  a distance,  the  distressing  simulation  was  not 
so  noticeable — for  in  such  circumstances,  distance 
truly  lends  enchantment;  but  when  it  was  de- 
cided to  perpetuate  the  spectacle  by  photography, 


no  one  seemed  to  realise  what  the  effect  would  be. 
It  was  anything  but  inspiring,  enjoyable  or 
complimentary.  The  searching  eye  of  the  lens, 
aided  by  the  piercing  rays  of  electric  light,  served 
to  reveal  and  emphasise  the  crudities  of  arti- 
ficial make-up,  and  the  stiff  and  awkward  appear- 
ance of  the  costumes. 

The  End  of  an  Interesting  Series 

ITH  the  story,  suitably  illustrated,  by 
Frederick  B.  Hodges,  in  this  issue,  is 
concluded  the  series,  "Mv  First  Photograph", 
which  was  begun  in  July.  1921.  The  preparation 
of  this  series  of  "confessions  ",  originated  and 
initiated  by  Photo-Era  Magazine,  presented 
several  difficulties  of  which  many  of  our  readers 
had  no  knowledge,  although  the  courage  and 
good  nature  of  the  writers  in  lending  the  Editor, 
for  pitiless  publication,  copies  of  their  first, 
elementary  step  in  amateur  photography  had 
been  editorially  commended  on  several  occasions. 
In  the  case  of  the  ladies,  this  act  of  friendly 
cooperation  approached  the  character  of  a per- 
sona! sacrifice,  inasmuch  as  the  recital  of  their 
primary  photographic  venture — undertaken  in 
all  seriousness — revealed  that  which  most  sensi- 
tive women  are  not  eager  to  disclose,  namely, 
their  age.  It  is  this  circumstance — unless  it  be 
their  reluctance  to  exhibit,  or  their  inability  to 
find,  the  crude  result  of  their  first  camera-essay — 
that  is  responsible  for  the  absence  in  this  series 
of  several  prominent  women-pictorialists;  for 
without  this  feature  their  story  would  be  obvi- 
ously incomplete.  It  is  the  general  opinion  that 
this  series  of  individual  confessions  has  been  of 
valued  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  has  disclosed 
something  of  the  personality  of  each  writer, 
his  or  her  early  struggles  in  attaining  success; 
has  given  information  in  regard  to  the  photo- 
graphic equipment,  materials  and  methods  of 
former  days,  and  has  afforded  lessons  in  per- 
severance and  progress  followed  by  ultimate 
triumph. 

Sometime,  in  the  not  very  distant  future, 
when  the  necessary  material  has  been  collected, 
we  may  publish  another  series,  suitably  illus- 
trated, of  these  interesting,  instructive  and  ani- 
mating recitals  of  early  photographic  experience. 
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ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Advanced  Competition 
Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $3.00. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  w'ho  advertises  in  Photo-Era  Maga- 
zine, or  in  books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first 
prize  may  have  a solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design, 
suitably  engraved. 


Rules 


1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  photog- 
raphers of  ability  and  in  good  standing — amateur 
or  professional. 

2.  Mo  more  than  two  subjects  may  be  en- 
tered,  but  they  must  represent,  throughout, 
the  personal,  unaided  work  of  competi • 
tors.  Remember  that  subjects  which  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not 
eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold, 
or  entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  be » 
fore  Photo-Era  Magazine  awards  are 
announced.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface 
and  sepias  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should 
be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  having  the  same 
gradations  and  detail.  All  prints  should  be  mounted 
on  stiff  boards. 

3.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rede  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data. 

4.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker’s  name  and 
address,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  name  and  month  of 
competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a letter,  sent 
separately,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  light,  plate  or 
film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop  used,  exposure, 
developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose  return-postage  in 
this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent  for  a 2-cent  stamp.  Be 
sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every  print  ex- 
actly for  what  competition  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era  Magazine,  unless 
otherwise  requested  by  the  contestant.  However,  this 
does  not  prevent  the  photographer  from  disposing  of 
other  prints  from  such  negatives  after  he  shall  have 
received  official  recognition. 

6.  On  account  of  the  present  high  prices  of  paper 
and  cardboard,  competitors  may  send  large  prints 
mounted  with  narrow  margins;  but  in  every  case, 
prints  should  be  protected  by  strong,  stiff  boards,  or 
of  a kind  that  bends  slightly  without  breaking.  Large 
packages  may  be  sent  by  express  (prepaid). 

7.  Competitors  who  have  won  three  first  prizes 
within  a twelve-month,  become  ineligible  for  two 
years  thereafter.  The  too  frequent  capture  of  the 
first  prize  by  one  and  the  same  competitor  tends  to 
discourage  other  participants  and  to  make  the  com- 
petitions appear  one-sided  and  monotonous 


Awards — Child-Studies 
Closed  March  31,  1922 

First  Prize:  Xone  awarded. 

Second  Prize:  J.  Herbert  Saunders. 

Third  Prize:  J.  H.  Field. 

Honorable  Mention:  George  B.  Adams;  John  H. 
Brewer;  A.  D.  Brittingham;  F.  E.  Bronson;  Walter 
P.  Bruning;  Cornelia  Clarke;  Roy  L.  Cline;  J.  P. 
Cuninghame:  B.  C.  Demien;  Harold  Gray;  R.  S.  Har- 
dendorf;  T.  W.  Kilmer;  Dr.  K.  Koike;  P.  McAdam; 
George  Miller,  Jr.;  Toyo-o  Miyatake;  F.  W.  G.  Moe- 
bus;  James  K.  VIossman;  Arthur  Palme;  Frank  I. 
Peckham;  H.  B.  Rudolph;  John  Smith;  W.  Stelcik; 
Lyttleton  M.  Tough,  Jr.;  T.  1 tsushigawa;  Leopold 
Zwarg. 

Subjects  for  Competition — 1922 

“Winter-Sports.”  Closes  January  31. 

“ Home-Portraits.”  Closes  February  28. 
“Child-Studies.”  Closes  March  31. 

“Still-Life.”  Closes  April  30. 

“Bridges.”  Closes  May  31. 

“Marines.”  Closes  June  30. 

“Landscapes  with  Figures.”  Closes  July  31. 
“Summer-Sports.”  Closes  August  31. 

“Parks.”  Closes  September  30. 

“Architectural  Subjects.”  Closes  October  31. 
“Domestic  Pets.”  Closes  Xovember  30. 

“ Indoor-Genres.”  Closes  December  31. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

Competitors  Should  Mind  the  Rules 

Competitors,  in  the  Advanced  Workers’  and  Be- 
ginners’ Competitions,  are  inclined  to  ignore  some  of 
the  rules,  one  of  which  is  that  the  name  and  address  of 
sender,  also  name,  month  and  kind  of  competition  must 
be  written  plainly  on  the  back  of  each  print.  Other- 
wise, how  is  the  jury  to  know? 

This  is  often  the  reason  why  careless  entrants  wonder 
what  has  become  of  their  prints.  Let  them  be  more 
careful  in  the  future.  We  will  do  our  part,  gladly. 
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BASHFUL  SYLVIA  J.  HERBERT  SAUNTERS 

SECOND  PRIZE — CHILD-STUDIES 


Over-Printed  Bromides 

The  best  way  to  deal  with  over-printed  bromides 
is  to  consign  them  at  once  to  the  waste-basket  and 
correct  the  error  by  a fresh  exposure,  says  a British 
cotemporary.  But  it  is  not  always  convenient  to  do 
this,  the  fault  being  discovered  only  when  the  prints 
are  dry.  and  then  at  a time  when  printing  or  enlarging 
is  not  practicable.  Moreover,  if  the  print  is  fairly 
large,  the  cost  of  the  paper  is  a consideration,  and  it  is 
worth  while  trying  to  save  it. 

The  most  obvious  way  to  do  this  is  to  employ  one 
of  the  standard  reducing-solutions,  as  used  for  nega- 
tives, of  course  in  a highly-diluted  state,  as  the  delicate 
image  of  the  print  would  be  quickly  dissolved  if  a strong 
solution,  as  is  used  for  negatives,  were  applied.  Bleaeh- 
ing-out  the  image  and  re-developing  has  found  some 
advocates;  but  in  our  experience  the  results  so  obtained 
have  not  been  comparable  with  a print  properly  ex- 
posed in  the  first  place,  the  effect  being  that  of  an 
overexposed  and  underdeveloped  print,  if  the  develop- 
ment has  been  cut  short,  but  practically  a return  to  the 
original  state  comes  with  full  development.  A process 
of  reduction,  if  carefully  done,  offers  the  best  chance  of 
success,  and  should  not  affect  the  color  of  the  deposit. 


There  are  several  formulae  which  are  suitable,  but 
none  which  will  bring  very  dark  prints  to  a normal 
depth,  as  these  are  apt  to  become  harsh  under  treat- 
ment. We  therefore  assume  that  only  a moderate 
degree  of  reduction  is  necessary. 

Before  going  farther  it  is  worth  remembering  that  a 
strongly-aeid  fixing-bath,  especially  one  fairly  charged 
with  amidol  developer,  has  a considerable  power  of 
reduction,  so  that  if  dark  prints  are  left  in  it  for  half 
an  hour  or  more  they  may  be  lightened  to  the  desired 
degree.  This  action  is  not  equally  strong  upon  all 
brands  of  paper,  so  that  experiment  is  necessary  before 
relying  upon  it. 

Of  the  standard  reducers  there  is  none  so  satisfactory 
as  a mixture  of  iodine  and  cyanide  which  works  evenly 
and  does  not  affect  the  color  of  the  image.  In  deciding 
upon  a "working-strength,  we  have  here  also  to  study  the 
nature  of  our  paper,  or  we  may  find  that  our  image  is 
damaged  beyond  reparation  before  we  can  stop  the 
action.  Two  stock-solutions  should  be  prepared,  one 
being  a ten  per  cent  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of 
potassium  and  the  other  a ten  per  cent  solution  of 
potassium  cyanide.  The  normal  reducer  for  negatives 
is  made  by  adding  thirty  minims  of  the  iodine  solution 
and  five  minims  of  the  cyanide  to  each  ounce  of  water. 
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At  this  strength  it  may  be  used  to  clean  up  margins, 
or  to  remove  quickly  any  unwanted  portions  of  the 
image;  for  general  reduction  it  should  be  diluted  with 
two  or  three  volumes  of  water.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  energy  of  this  reducer  depends  upon  the  iodine, 
which  converts  the  metallic  silver  forming  the  image 
into  a salt  which  is  readily  soluble  in  the  cyanide,  so 
that  increasing  the  strength  of  the  cyanide  has  little 
effect.  The  solution  may  be  used  in  a tray;  but  in 
practice  it  is  more  convenient  and  economical  to  lay 
the  print  upon  a glass-plate  or  the  upturned  bottom 
of  a porcelain-tray,  and  to  apply  the  reducer  with  a 
swab  of  cotton.  By  so  doing,  not  only  can  a certain 
amount  of  local  control  be  exercised,  but,  as  only  a 
small  quantity  of  solution  is  present,  there  is  little 
risk  of  running  over  the  desired  point.  Five  minutes’ 
washing  is  ample  after  using  this  ir.tensifier. 

The  well-known  ferricyanide  and  hypo-solution  may 
be  used  in  the  same  way,  care  being  taken  that  only 
enough  ferricyanide  be  used  to  give  a very  pale  yellow 
color  to  the  mixture.  The  hypo  may  be  rather  stronger 
than  is  sometimes  recommended,  a ten  per  cent  solu- 
tion being  a good  working-strength.  A plain,  non-acid 
hypo- bath  must  be  used,  and  the  ferricyanide  should 
be  freshly  dissolved.  These  precautions  will  obviate 


the  stains  which  sometimes  occur.  If  used  in  a strong 
light,  the  mixed  solutions  rapidly  become  decolorised 
and  inert. 

A convenient  method  for  use  with  large  prints  is 
that  of  successive  immersion  in  a weak  solution  of 
iodine  and  hypo-solution.  To  enough  water  to  cover 
the  print  well  is  added  the  aqueous  solution  of  iodine, 
previously  mentioned,  until  a deep  straw-tint  is  ob- 
tained. The  print  is  laid  in  this,  and  the  tray  rocked 
until  the  blue  color,  which  immediately  appears  on 
the  back,  is  visible  in  the  highlights  of  the  picture. 
After  rinsing,  a twenty  per  cent  hypo-bath  is  applied, 
and  allowed  to  remain  for  at  least  ten  minutes.  If  the 
reduction  be  insufficient,  the  whole  process  may  be  re- 
peated, after  thoroughly  washing,  any  trace  of  hypo 
being  sufficient  to  stop  the  action  of  the  iodine. 

Prints  which  have  been  toned  by  bleaching  and  sul- 
phiding, or  which  have  been  thoroughly  toned  with  hvpo- 
alum  or  liver  of  sulphur,  can  be  reduced  with  the  iodine- 
cyanide  solution,  but  as  a rule  the  tone  will  be  rendered 
rather  warmer.  A much  stronger  solution  may  be  used 
than  is  permissible  with  black-and-white  prints. 

The  semi-mechanical  reducers  which  act  by  dissolv- 
ing a portion  of  the  gelatine-film,  such  as  eau-de- 
javelle  or  Milton,  do  not  work  well  upon  bromide 
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prints,  no  matter  how  weak  they  may  be.  They  have  a 
tendency  to  remove  the  deposit  entirely  from  the 
highlights,  and  to  give  a harsh,  patchy  effect. 

When  contrasty  effects  are  desired  from  thin  nega- 
tives, it  is  sometimes  advisable  to  overexpose  delib- 
erately, to  overdevelop,  and  then  to  “clean  up"’  by 
one  of  the  methods  given.  This  is  especially  valuable 
with  line-subjects  which  have  a tendency  to  print 
through.  A deep  gray  tint  may  be  removed  and  the 
lines  still  left  of  greater  depth  than  would  be  possible 
with  simple  exposure  and  development. 

We  have  lately  handled  some  samples  of  paper  which 
did  not  allow  the  film  to  be  rubbed  with  cotton  while 
wet.  If  such  are  encountered,  the  reduction  must, 
of  course,  be  carried  out  by  immersing  the  print  and 
keeping  the  tray  well  rocked. 

Groundglass 

It  is  easy  to  make  a piece  of  groundglass;  it  is 
easier  to  make  two  than  one.  Two  pieces  of  plain 
glass  of  the  size  required  are  needed,  a little  knife- 
powder,  some  water,  and  half  an  hour  to  spare. 
Old  negatives  will  do,  and  the  films  can  be  cleaned 
off  after  the  grinding  has  been  done. 

One  piece  of  glass  is  put  flat  on  the  table,  with  a 
few  sheets  of  newspaper  beneath  it  to  form  a smooth 
pad  as  a support.  On  this  some  drops  of  water  are 
sprinkled,  and  the  surface  is  dusted  over  with  the 
knife-powder.  The  other  piece  of  glass  is  then 
laid  on  top  of  it,  and  with  gentle  pressure  applied 


by  the  extended  fingers  the  two  are  steadily  ground 
together  for  three  or  four  minutes.  The  lower 
one  is  then  lifted,  rinsed  under  the  tap  and  wiped 
dry,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  much  of  it  has  been  given 
a ground  or  mat-surface;  but  almost  always  there 
11111  be  shiny  patches  left.  It  is  therefore  put  back 
again,  and  a little  paste  of  knife-powder  and  water 
applied  to  each  of  these  patches,  but  nowhere  else, 
and  the  grinding  is  resumed,  taking  care  that  press- 
ure is  given  as  far  as  possible  immediately  above 
the  parts  that  were  not  ground.  The  pressure  need 
not  be  so  great  as  to  involve  any  risk  of  breakage. 

When  the  lower  piece  is  evenly  ground,  the  upper 
one  may  be  washed  and  dried,  and  if  it  has  any  shiny 
parts  left  it  may  be  put  in  place  of  the  lower  one 
and  treated  in  the  same  way.  Of  course,  if  old 
negatives  are  used,  the  two  glass-surfaces  are  ground 
together,  not  the  gelatine-coated  sides,  the  gelatine 
helping  to  give  the  fingers  a grip. 

If  the  grain  is  thought  to  be  too  coarse,  the  knife- 
powder  may  be  shaken  up  in  a bottle  with  some 
water  and  left  to  settle.  After  most  of  it  has  set- 
tled, the  cloudy  water  is  poured  into  another  ves- 
sel and  left  for  the  finest  particles  to  subside, 
and  these  particles  are  used  for  the  grinding.  For 
all  ordinary  photographic  purposes,  however,  knife- 
powder  gives  a fine  enough  grain. — -F.  Shexley,  in 
The  Amateur  Photographer. 

Take  care  that  the  back  of  your  print  is  not  prefer- 
able to  the  front.  A.  Seam  ox  Ster. 


SUBJECT  FOR  NEXT  COMPETITION 
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EXAMPLE  OF  INTERPRETATION* 


E.  D.  LEPPERT 


Advanced  Competition 
Landscape  with  Figures 
Closes  July  31,  1922 

Although  there  are  some  of  our  landscape-photog- 
raphers who  aver  that  to  include  figures  is  to  spoil  an 
otherwise  excellent  photograph,  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  there  are  times  and  places  when  it  might  be  an 
advantage  to  add  a figure  to  the  composition.  It  may 
be  well  to  point  out  that  there  is  a great  difference 
between  figures  in  landscapes  and  landscapes  with 
figures.  The  two  should  not  be  confused.  In  the 


present  competition,  the  first  and  most  important 
consideration  should  be  the  landscape,  and  whatever 
figures  are  included  should  in  no  way  hold  the  beholder 
but  rather  help  him  to  a greater  appreciation  of  the 
landscape  and  its  beauty.  Moreover,  the  technical 
skill  and  sound  artistic  judgment  required  will  be  an 
incentive  to  those  of  our  readers  who  are  really  eager 
to  test  their  photographic  wings. 

It  should  be  evident  that,  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  this  competition,  the  camerist  must  select  a good 
landscape-subject;  then,  he  must  so  place  the  figures 
that  they  will  harmonise  and  add  to  our  appreciation 
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of  the  landscape.  This  he  may  regard  as  a comparatively 
simple  problem  to  solve:  but  just  let  him  make  the 
attempt ! Often,  try  as  one  will,  the  figures  will  persist 
in  attracting  too  much  attention.  That  is,  the  result 
is  a picture  of  figures  in  landscape,  the  exact  opposite 
of  the  objective  we  hope  to  attain  in  this  competition. 
Some  workers  suggest  that  the  figures  be  included  in 
such  a manner  that  they  appear  in  the  composition  at  a 
distance;  and,  hence,  because  of  their  diminutive  size, 
they  do  not  confuse  the  beholder.  This  may  work  out 
well  provided  that  the  camerist  does  not  make  the 
mistake  to  allow  the  figures  to  wear  white  or  con- 
spicuous clothing.  I remember  to  have  seen  an  excel- 
lent landscape  that  was  virtually  ruined,  artistically, 
by  a figure  clad  in  glaring  white  which,  although  distant, 
nevertheless  caught  the  beholder's  eye  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  else.  Even  as  we  might  tone  down  a light-colored 
rock  or  fence-post,  so  should  all  figures  be  toned  down 
to  blend  with  the  entire  composition  in  perfect  har- 
mony, although  the  figures,  themselves,  might  be 
induced  to  cooperate  with  the  camerist  to  this  end. 

The  question  may  arise  as  to  the  type  of  figures  to 
employ  in  order  to  support  the  composition  and  to 
strengthen  our  interest  in  the  main  theme  that  the 
camerist  has  endeavored  to  portray.  Let  us  remember 
that  the  figures  must  help  and  not  hinder  the  compc  si- 
tion.  Consequently,  unusual  care  must  be  exercised  in 
their  selection  and  placing.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most 
familiar  compositions  is  one  which  depicts  an  extended 
landscape  or  panorama  with  a person  pointing  or  look- 
ing in  the  direction  of  greatest  interest.  Even  though 
such  a figure  may  occupy  considerable  picture-space, 
the  eye  naturally  follows  the  extended  arm  in  the 
direction  indicated  and  is  thus  brought  to  the  center 
of  interest  by  the  most  direct  route.  Even  when  the 
figure  is  shown  looking  in  the  required  direction,  the 
same  result  is  obtained.  However,  in  cases  where  the 
landscape  is  more  confined  and  the  figures  are  not  used 
to  point  out  literally  the  center  of  interest,  the  problem 
becomes  more  difficult. 

Let  us  suppose  that  there  is  a large,  open  field  and  in 
it  a group  of  venerable,  wide-spreading  oak-trees  which 
are  well  relieved  against  a subdued  but  pleasing  back- 
ground. In  short,  we  have  a delightful  and  restful 
landscape.  Let  us  suppose  that  we  believe  in  the 
artistic  value  of  a group  of  fairies  dancing  beneath  the 
old  oak-trees.  Mind  you.  we  had  our  landscape  and 
its  center  of  interest  before  we  conceived  the  idea  of 
adding  the  dancing  fairies.  Our  center  of  interest 
must  not  be  disturbed  and  our  fairies  must  emphasise 
the  importance  of  the  oaks  in  the  composition.  Of 
course,  the  quickest  way  to  obtain  this  result  is  to 
request  the  models  to  face  the  oaks,  lift  up  their  hands 
in  greeting  or  supplication  and  thus  carry  the  beholder's 
eye  to  the  center  of  interest.  In  a sense,  we  can  repeat 
what  the  figures  were  doing  in  the  panorama  or  ex- 
tended landscape.  However,  if  we  wish  the  fairies  to 
be  dancing  in  happy  abandon  without  reference  to  the 
oak-trees,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  the  problem 
assumes  another  aspect.  In  this  rase,  the  figures  must 
be  subordinated  in  tone  and  should  be  grouped  around 
the  oak-trees  so  that  the  eye  rests  on  the  figures  but 
passes  on  to  the  oaks.  Just  how  this  might  be  done  will 
depend  upon  the  individual  situation  in  which  the 
camerist  finds  or  places  himself.  Although  my  sug- 
gestions are  very  far  from  complete  in  detail,  my  pur- 
pose has  been  to  stimulate  the  camerist  to  do  his  own 
thinking  and  planning.  The  fundamentals  of  pictorial 
photography  are  not  obtained  solely  by  word,  but  by 
honest  personal  effort  and  experience  in  the  field. 

There  was  a time,  a few  years  ago,  when  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  suggest  the  proper  photographic  equipment 


with  which  the  camerist  might  obtain  the  most  satis- 
factory results,  in  each  competition.  To-day  this  is 
virtually  impossible.  Of  course.  I ran  give  my  per- 
sonal opinion  which  might  be  of  some  service  to  certain 
readers,  but  I venture  to  say  that  were  I to  advocate 
the  use  of  a -5  x 7 view-camera  as  the  only  suitable  out- 
fit for  the  purpose,  the  very  next  w-.H  would  bring  me 
a beautiful  print  made  with  a rest- pocket  camera! 
Modern  photographic  equipment  is  so  effective  that 
one  ran  no  longer  limit  any  one  type  of  camera  or  lens 
to  a definite  field.  We  have  unassailable  evidence 
every  month  that  to-day  it  is  the  man  or  woman  be- 
hind the  camera,  and  not  the  camera  itself,  that  pro- 
duces results.  The  very  moment  that  any  limitation 
is  placed  upon  a certain  type  of  camera  or  lens,  i:  is  a 
signal  to  the  admirers  of  that  type  of  camera  or  lens 
to  rush  proof  that  they  have  done  exactly  that  which 
we  said  should  not  be  attempted  with  it.  Conse- 
quently. I am  oegmning  to  feel  trat  witr  inte_igen: 
manipulation  virtually  every  type  of  camera  will  do 
good  work  artistically  and  otherwise.  Xot  only  in 
photography,  but  in  other  arts  and  sciences,  we  can 
no  longer  place  limitations  on  this  or  that  type  of  equip- 
ment or  method.  It  appears  to  be  an  age  when  the 
so-called  impossible  is  being  done  again  and  again. 
For  these  reasons.  I say  that  any  standard  -type  of 
camera  used  intelligently  may  be  depended  upon  to 
yield  suitable  pictures  for  this  competition.  What 
the  type  of  camera  should  be.  I shall  not  attempt  to 
suggest:  but  I will  have  the  last  word  and  say.  "The 
a camera  with  a groundglass.” 

To  revert,  for  a moment,  to  the  matter  if  the  figures 
and  how  they  should  be  clothed,  I might  add  that  a 
pastoral  scene  obviously  should  not  include  figures 
dressed  in  the  latest  Paris  fashions.  Even  though  the 
figures  are  to  be  subordinated,  they  should  not  con- 
flict with  the  theme  to  be  expressed.  A hue  fisher- 
man or  harvester  in  a field  should  be  clothed  as  befits 
the  occasion. 

In  connection  with  this  competition  it  will  be  of 
great  help  and  pictorial  value  for  every  camerist  to 
read  thoroughly  a good  book  on  pictorial  composition. 
Even  though  all  of  it  does  not  fit  his  particular  rase, 
he  will  find  that  there  are  certain  fundamental  prin- 
ciples mentioned  which  wi_  serve  rfiw  well  in  ah  his 
photographic  work.  Of  course,  he  should  not  make 
his  picture  "according  to  the  book.”  To  do  so  would 
rob  it  of  all  individuality  and  spontaneity.  However, 
even  as  the  child  must  learn  its  A B C s before  it  can 
read  Tennyson's  poems,  so  the  camerist  should  realise 
the  value  of  thorough  preparation  before  he  can  be- 
come an  experienced  pictorlilist.  Then,  too.  from 
the  technical  point  of  view  the  camerist  should  not 
fail  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  a sound  knowledge 
of  the  mechanical  details  of  his  photographic  equip- 
ment . Last,  but  not  least,  the  modem  anastigmat  or 
soft-focus  lens  requires  study  and  the  necessary  expe- 
rience in  order  to  make  it  conform  to  the  will  of  the 
camerist.  Lenses  have  an  individuality  of  their  own 
which  must  be  discovered  by  trial  on  the  very  subject 
which  the  worker  wishes  to  attempt.  The  expend- 
iture of  time,  patience  and  effort  required  to  master 
a lens  is  eminently  worthwhile. 

In  conclusion,  it  will  be  well  for  the  ambitious  pieto- 
rialist  to  combine  thorough  study  with  sound  practical 
experience,  and  thus  place  himself  in  a position  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  this  competition  and  his  desire  to 
make  something  of  himself  and  of  photography.  Al- 
though some  readers  may  feel,  at  this  time,  that  I 
over-emphasise  the  necessity  to  have  high  photographic 
standards  and  live  up  to  them,  is  there  any  surer  way 
to  success.'  A.  H.  B. 
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BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Beginners’  Competition 
Wolfehoro,  New  Hampshire.  U.S.A. 

ill 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value,  §2.50. 

Second  Prise:  Value.  §1.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  “Miscellaneous” ; 
but  original  themes  are  preferred. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photo-materials,  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manufacturer 
who  advertises  in  Photo-Era  Magazine,  or  in  books. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  beginners  of 
not  more  than  two  years'  practical  camera-activity, 
and  whose  work  submitted  here,  is  without  any 
practical  help  from  friend  or  professional 
expert.  Or.  in  case  of  dual  authorship,  names  of 
both  should  be  given.  A signed  statement  to  this  effect 
should  accompany  the  data. 

2.  Workers  are  eligible  so  long  as  they  have  not 
won  a first  prize  in  this  competition.  Winners  of  the 
first  prize  automatically  drop  out  permanently,  but 
may  enter  prints  in  the  Advanced  Class  at  any  time. 

S.  Prints  eligible  are  contact-prints  from  2J4  s 33T 
to  and  including  3}4  x ofio  inches,  and  enlargements 
up  to  and  including  8x10  inches. 

4.  Prints  representing  no  more  than  two 
different  subjects,  for  any  one  competition,  and 
printed  in  any  medium  except  blue-print,  may  be 
entered.  They  should  be  simply  and  tastefully 
mounted.  Subjects  which  have  appeared 
in  other  publications  are  not  eligible, 
nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or 
entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  be - 
fore  Photo*Era  Magazine  awards  are 
announced.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  sur- 
face paper  and  sepias  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction, 
and  should  be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  that 
have  the  same  gradations  and  detail. 

5.  Unsuccessful  prints  mil  be  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  thedata.  Criticism  at  request. 

6.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era  Magazine,  unless 
otherwise  requested  by  the  contestant.  However,  he 
may  dispose  of  other  prints  from  such  negatives  after 
he  shall  have  received  official  recognition. 

7.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker's  name,  ad- 
dress, instructions,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and  month  of  the  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  a lelter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of 
date , light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type,  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose 
return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blar.ks  sent  for  2-cent 
stamp.  Be  sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every 
print  for  what  contest  it  is  intended. 

8.  On  account  of  the  present  high  prices  of  paper 
and  cardboard,  competitors  may  send  large  prints 
mounted  with  nan  ow  margins,  but  in  every  case,  prints 
should  be  protected  by  strong,  stiff  boards,  or  of  a 
kind  that  bends  slightly  without  breaking.  Large 
packages  may  be  sent  by  express  (prepaid). 


Awards  Beginners’  Ccmpetitien 
Closed  March  31,  1922 

First  Prize:  .Joseph  Wada. 

Second  Prize:  M.  J.  Burelbach. 

Honorable  Mention:  Franklin  Chapman;  John  J. 
Griffiths;  William  A.  Harnish;  Stephen  J.  Palic-kar; 
Melvin  C.  Parrish;  Bernard  M.  Stern. 


Sharp  or  “Fuzzy”  Pictures? 

A number  of  beginners,  and  amateur  photographers 
of  several  years’  experience,  have  written  to  me  in  some 
perplexity  with  regard  to  whether  or  not  they  should 
make  their  pictures  sharp  or  “fuzzy”.  They  assert 
that  they  are  bewildered  by  the  arguments  advanced 
by  adherents  of  both  schools  of  photography.  The 
telling  point  advanced  by  the  ''fuzzy”  school  is  that 
virtually  every  salon  or  exhibition-picture  is  made 
with  a soft-focus  lens  or  otherwise  softened  to  vary- 
ing degrees  of  diffusion.  In  short,  many  beginners 
appear  to  hold  the  opinion  that  the  “fuzzier”  they 
can  make  their  pictures,  the  better  opportunitv  thev 
will  have  to  win  recognition  and  the  more  rapid  will 
be  their  photographic  progress.  The  word  “art”  is 
used  repeatedly,  and  the  beginner  appears  to  assume 
that  art  and  a "fuzzy”  picture  are  one  and  the  same 
thing.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  novice,  the 
"fuzzy"  photograph  is  the  one  that  receives  the  greatest 
attention  and  the  highest  honors.  The  facts  seem  to 
bear  out  the  popularity  of  the  diffused  picture,  at 
least  at  salons  and  at  exhibitions.  Without  a doubt, 
the  beginner  is  perplexed  and  does  not  know  in  which 
direction  to  concentrate  his  attention. 

My  own  advice  to  the  beginner  or  amateur  photog- 
rapher of  little  experience  is  to  let  “fuzzy”  pictures 
alone  until  he  can  make  good  sharp  pictures.  In  a 
sense,  the  making  of  a sharp  photograph  is  to  the 
diffused  one  as  the  practising  of  musical  scales  to  the 
rendering  of  a vocal  solo.  There  must  be  a firm  foun- 
dation upon  which  to  build.  On  this  page,  I have 
often  advocated  the  mastery  of  a sharp  lens  before 
attempting  the  use  of  a soft-focus  objective,  and  I 
extend  this  advice  to  include  the  making  of  prints. 
Of  course,  there  may  be  exceptions;  but  I venture  to 
say  that  the  average  inexperienced  beginner  would 
have  his  hands  full  with  a new  soft-focus  lens.  Many 
a novice  finds  it  a difficult  problem  to  focus  a sharp 
lens  correctly,  even  when  he  can  see  the  difference 
between  “in  focus”  and  “out  of  focus”  on  a ground- 
glass  or  on  the  mirror  of  a reflecting-camera. 

The  soft-focus  lens  and  diffused  picture  are  here 
to  stay  and,  in  the  hands  of  experienced  workers, 
they  are  a splendid  means  to  artistic  photographic 
expression.  However,  even  in  the  hands  of  the  pic- 
torialist  of  reputation,  a soft-focus  lens  does  not  always 
produce  a satisfactory  result  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder. 
With  all  due  respect  to  the  many  beautiful  master- 
pieces produced  by  eminent  pictorialists.  there  are  a 
number  of  pictures  among  them  that  I admit  I cannot 
appreciate  or  truthfully  say  that  I like.  In  some 
quarters,  there  appears  to  be  a striving  for  effect  at 
the  expense  of  true  beauty  and  appeal.  To  say  the 
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least,  the  beginner  is  no  match  for  the  pictorialists 
that  have  had  years  of  experience  and  possess  the 
necessary  photographic  equipment.  Hence,  let  him 
make  good,  sharp  pictures  for  a time  until  he  is  qual- 
ified to  know  exactly  what  he  wishes  to  do  and  is  able 
to  do  it  intelligently  and  successfully. 

From  the  number  of  letters  received  from  readers, 
it  is  evident  that  there  is  still  a strong  preference  for 
the  sharp  picture.  In  fact,  we  have  been  taken  to 
task  for  publishing  some  of  the  pictures  that  have 
appeared  recently.  Unfortunately,  we  are  between 
the  upper  and  nether  mill-stones,  and  we  are  eager 
to  do  justice  to  good  pictures,  whether  they  be  sharp 
or  diffused.  However,  I must  say  that  in  certain 
cases  the  camerist  is  apt  to  be  led  to  form  his  opinion 
by  those  who  express  their  opinions  in  the  most  force- 
ful manner.  Also,  there  appears  to  be  a tendency 
for  some  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  diffused  picture 
because — well,  it  is  the  thing  to  do.  In  photography, 
as  well  as  in  other  human  undertakings,  a man  should 
remain  true  to  himself  and  to  his  honest  opinions. 
Because  some  well-known  critic  approves  a picture 
does  not  make  it  compulsory  for  me  to  like  it.  Of 
course,  my  lack  of  appreciation  may  be  due  to  my 
ignorance.  The  trained  critic  may  see  in  it  a value 
that  I do  not;  but  the  fact  remains  that  I like  it  or 
not  according  to  the  impression  that  the  picture  makes 
upon  me,  despite  whatever  the  critics  may  say  for  or 
against  it.  As  we  learn  more  about  artistic  composition 
in  photography,  we  are  better  able  to  understand 
pictures;  but,  even  so,  the  most  accomplished  critic 


“SEE  Th'  LIL  birdie!”  JOSEPH  WADA 


is  compelled  at  times  to  admit  that  the  print  before 
him  is  beyond  his  comprehension  artistically  or  other- 
wise. As  I have  said  before,  when  an  intelligent  cam- 
erist is  master  of  the  fundamentals  of  good  composi- 
tion and  technique,  he  is  then  in  a position  to  express 
his  opinion  of  this  or  that  print;  and,  in  many  cases, 
his  criticism  is  just  as  valuable  and  helpful  as  that  of 
the  professional  critic  with  a reputation.  All  of  which 
brings  me  to  the  suggestion  that  the  beginner  or  in- 
experienced amateur  photographer  should  not  be  led 
to  depend  on  others  for  his  appraisal  of  the  pictorial 
merits  of  a picture  or  whether  it  should  be  sharp  or 
“fuzzy”.  If  he  sincerely  believes  that  a sharp  picture 
will  serve  his  purpose  more  advantageously  than 
one  that  is  diffused,  let  him  stick  to  it;  and  if  he  prefers 
the  “fuzzy”  picture,  let  him  say  so  frankly.  How- 
ever, let  him  not  be  kept  in  a constant  quandary  by 
well-meaning  but  prejudiced  friends  who  press  him 
to  adopt  one  or  the  other  school  of  photography. 
Above  all.  let  the  beginner  or  amateur  photographer 
avoid  taking  any  definite  position  because  Mr.  A. 
or  Mr.  B.  thinks  so,  or  because  “they  say”  that  it  is 
the  thing  to  do  this  season  at  the  camera  club. 

In  conclusion,  then,  let  me  repeat  that  I suggest 
to  the  beginner  that  he  maintain  strict  neutrality  be- 
tween the  sharp  and  diffused  “factions"  until  he  can 
make  good,  sharp  pictures.  This  accomplished,  he 
should  consider  well  the  next  step  and  let  him  not 
take  it  under  persuasion  or  influence  of  any  kind,  but 
solely  on  the  firm  conviction  of  his  own  experience 
and  study.  When  all  is  said  and  done,  who  really 
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cares  whether  a picture  is  sharp  or  diffused  provided 
that  it  tells  the  pictorial  story  of  the  subject  as  it 
should  be  told,  truthfully  and  simply.  Let  good  old- 
fashioned  common  sense  temper  our  opinions  so  that 
we  may  be  neither  too  conservative  nor  too  radical. 
Let  us  have  pictures  that  speak  out  the  real  truth 
about  this  beautiful  and  wonderful  world  of  ours  and 
those  who  live  in  it. 

A.  H.  B. 

Preventing  Halation 

Oxe  of  the  reasons  for  the  popularity  of  plates  of 
the  self-screen  type  is  to  be  found  in  their  comparative 
freedom  from  halation,  says  a British  cotemporary. 
We  have  seen  sad  cases  of  the  fault  on  plates  of  this 
type,  it  is  true;  but  that  is  no  answer  to  the  claim  that 
halation  with  them  is  less  troublesome.  We  have  seen 
halation  on  a well-backed  plate.  The  fact  is  that 
halation  and  scattering  of  the  light  are  two  actions 
which  go  on  side  by  side;  and  backing,  however  efficient, 
can  only  deal  with  the  halation.  The  actual  staining 
of  the  film  by  the  dye  which  is  intended  to  act  as  the 
light-filter  checks  both.  After  passing  into  a film  of 
emulsion  that  has  been  stained  in  this  way,  the  photo- 
graphic activity  of  any  light  which  may  be  scattered  in 
the  film,  or  which  may  pass  through  it  into  the  glass  to 
be  reflected  and  so  give  rise  to  halation,  is  very  much 
reduced.  Although  it  is  not  reduced  enough  to  be  a 
complete  preventive  in  the  case  of  a difficult  subject, 
it  is  lessened  so  that  in  mild  cases  it  is  inoperative. 


This  is  one  reason  why  plates  of  this  kind  give  such 
clean,  bright  images.  Halation  is  often  present  and 
acting  injuriously  on  the  character  of  the  negative, 
when  it  is  not  actually  recognised  as  such.  This  was 
brought  home  very  forcibly  to  us  when  testing  a num- 
ber of  backing-preparations,  by  painting  over  one-half 
of  a plate  with  the  backing,  and  leaving  the  other 
half  bare.  The  backed  half  was  often  conspicuously 
better  than  the  unbacked  half,  although  neither,  con- 
sidered by  itself,  would  be  said  to  be  halated.  The 
defect  was  very  visible  when  the  glass-side  of  the 
plate  was  looked  at  after  development  but  before  fix- 
ing, the  highlights  being  surrounded  by  a very  distinct 
halo  of  deposit.  This  was  no  longer  visible  when 
the  plate  was  fixed;  but  although  the  image  may  have 
masked  it,  more  or  less,  it  must  still  have  been  present 
undoubtedly,  tending  to  make  the  negative  less  bright 
than  it  should  have  been. 

Photographing  a Cough 

A Loxdoxt  engineer  has  invented  an  instrument 
which  will  make  photographic  records  of  noises,  techni- 
cally known  as  the  “Audometer”,  states  the  Photog- 
rapher Dealer.  The  working  of  the  apparatus  is  based 
upon  the  movement  of  a ray  of  reflected  light,  caused 
by  the  displacement  of  air  by  sound  waves.  It  is  said 
that  in  the  experimental  days  of  the  invention,  the 
inventor  amused  himself  by  photographing  his  friends’ 
coughs,  thus  making  their  illness  visible. 
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Bleaching-Solutions  for  Developing-Papers 

The  indirect  sulphur-toning  of  silver-bromide  papers, 
both  for  enlargements  and  for  contact  prints,  is  being 
employed  more  and  more,  as  it  works  with  virtually 
complete  certainty.  As  bleaching-solution,  potassium 
is  generally  employed  in  the  proportion  of  3 parts  to 
1 of  potassium  bromide.  This  bleaching-bath  washes 
out  of  the  gelatine-coating  very  quickly,  so  that  the 
print  needs  only  to  be  well  rinsed  before  going  into  the 
sulphurising  bath.  It  is  to  be  considered,  however, 
that  both  the  ferricyanide  and  the  bromide  are  some- 
what high  in  price,  so  that  it  seems  desirable  to  learn 
the  use  of  other  bleaching-agents  that  will  give  ap- 
proximately the  same  result  at  a less  cost. 

Some  time  ago  Messrs.  Lumiere  and  Seyewetz  pub- 
lished a review  of  all  the  different  methods  of  turning 
the  metallic  silver  into  halogen  silver — bromide  or 
chloride — without  considering  silver-iodide,  because 
potassium  iodide,  for  well-understood  reasons,  has 
had  no  practical  use. 

To  change  the  metallic  silver  into  chloride  or  bro- 
mide, chlorine  water,  bromine  water,  hypochlorite  or 
hypobromide  can  be  used.  Stolze  has  even  suggested 
the  use  of  chlorin  or  bromin  in  gaseous  form;  but  none 
of  these  have  ever  found  use  in  practice  owing  to  their 
extremely  unwholesome  odor. 

Metallic  chlorides  and  bromides  also,  such  as  of 
copper,  mercury,  iron,  etc.,  have  occasionally  been 
employed  in  practice.  For  instance,  copper-chloride 
has  been  used  on  printing-out  paper  to  obtain  a black 
tone  without  the  use  of  gold  or  platinum,  by  bleaching 
the  fixed  and  washed  print  and  redeveloping  with 
amidol.  The  sublimate-potassium-bromide  is  also 
used  occasionally  and  is  recommended  for  improving 
a weak  or  poorly  toned  silver  bromide  print.  Gen- 
erally, however,  oxidising  substances  are  used,  like 
potassium  bichromate,  chromic  acid,  permanganate, 
ammonium  persulphate,  mixed  with  hydrochloric  or 
hydrobromic  acid,  or  together  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
a chlorin  or  bromin  salt  Also  mixtures  of  an  oxidiser 
like  potassium  permanganate,  potassium  ferricyanide, 
and  ammonium  persulphate  with  a chlorin  or  bromin 
salt  which,  in  presence  of  the  metallic  silver  in  the 
print — but  without  the  addition  of  acid,  sets  free  the 
chlorin  or  bromin — are  used  in  large  quantities. 

Chrome  salts  as  oxidising  substances  are  not  to  be 
recommended,  because  they  are  too  difficult  to  wash 
out  of  the  gelatine-coating.  In  fact,  a bleaching-bath 
of  permanganate,  sulphuric  acid,  common  salt  and 
water  is  equal  in  effect  to  the  usual  bath  of  ferricyanide, 
potassium  bromide  and  water.  However,  as  the  acid 
permanganate  solution  does  not  keep  well,  it  is  best 
to  make  a solution  of  1 gramme  of  permanganate  in 
500  ccm.  of  water  and  keep  it  in  a bottle  by  itself,  and 
in  another  bottle  a mixture  of  10  ccm.  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  and  50  grammes  of  common  salt  dis- 
solved in  500  ccm.  of  water.  These  separate  solutions 
keep  indefinitely  and  are  mixed  in  equal  parts  when 
wanted.  A slight  browning  of  the  paper  does  not  call 
for  special  treatment  with  sodium  bisulphite,  as  it 
disappears  instantly  in  the  sulphurising  bath.  This 
permanganate  sulphuric  acid  common-salt  bath  is 
very  inexpensive  and  no  difference  in  tone  can  be  dis- 


tinguished between  prints  bleached  in  it  and  those 
bleached  in  the  ferricyanide  solution.  A special  ad- 
vantage of  this  bleaching-bath  is  that  insufficiently 
washed  prints — that  is,  that  still  contain  hyposulphite 
of  soda — are  not  weakened  in  it.  Of  course,  the  per- 
manganate is  soon  precipitated  by  the  hypo,  so  that 
it  is  not  well  intentionally  to  omit  washing  the  prints 
properly;  as  in  such  case  it  would  be  necessary  to 
renew  the  bleaching-bath  as  soon  as  it  becomes  dis- 
colored.— Das  Atelier. 

An  Interesting  Letter  from  Australia 

Wahkooxga,  Daee  Cbeek. 

.Jaxdowae,  Queensland, Australia. 

January  18,  1922. 

Publishes  of  Photo-Eba  Magazine: 

T was  very  much  interested  to  read  in  the  November 
1921  “Groundglass  Page  ” of  a case  of  photographic 
reversal  which  you  called  “A  Freak  Overexposure", 
as  it  is,  in  some  respects,  like  a case  which  I experienced 
some  time  ago.  One  of  my  cameras  is  a 2)4  x 3)4 
Seneca  roll-film  with  a 3J4-inch  Wollensak  Velostigmat 
F 4.5  lens.  I had  not  been  using  this  camera  for  a 
while  and  one  day  I wished  to  make  some  photographs 
with  it.  So  I filled  it  with  a spool  of  film  and  turned  it 
to  No.  1.  This  I did  with  the  front  of  the  camera  closed. 
Upon  opening  it  I found  that  the  shutter  was  open, 
having  been  set  at  “time"  and  not  closed.  I knew  that 
the  film  would  be  spoiled  so  I closed  the  shutter  and 
turned  the  film  around  to  No.  2 — all  this  being  done 
with  the  lens  close  to  the  film  The  front  of  the  camera 
not  extended,).  On  developing  the  roll  of  film.  I was 
amazed  to  find  that  No.  1 exposure  was  strongly  fogged 
only  around  the  edges,  but  the  center  which  had  been 
in  close  contact  with  the  open  lens  was  almost  clear 
film,  the  clear  patch  being  just  about  the  size  of  the 
lens-aperture. 

In  view  of  this  experience  and  after  reading  “A 
Freak  Overexposure",  I thought  of  trying  an  experi- 
ment. I took  an  old  Premo  film-pack  which  had  been 
discarded  for  some  reason  or  other  and  had  been  lying 
loose  in  a drawer  for  a year  or  so  and  placed  it  behind  a 
fairly  contrasty  negative  in  a printing-frame.  This  I 
placed  out  in  the  full  sunlight  and  left  it  there  until  a 
faint  positive  image  was  printed  on  the  film.  This 
film  I then  placed  in  a normal  pyro-soda  developer 
with  a little  extra  bromide.  In  this,  the  positive  image 
changed  to  a negative  image.  So  far  as  I could  judge 
the  lightest  tones  of  the  negative-image  are  about 
equal  in  depth  to  the  darkest  in  the  original  positive- 
image.  From  this  it  would  seem  as  though  the  devel- 
oper did  not  have  a bleaching-ac-tion  on  the  dark  tones 
of  the  positive  but  only  a darkening  action  on  the 
light  tones.  All  the  handling  of  the  film  and  the  develop- 
ing of  it  was  done  in  daylight — the  film  being  worked 
just  like  a printing-out  print. 

I am  enclosing  these  two  films  as  they  may  be  of 
interest  to  you.  I am  going  to  try  some  further  experi- 
ments in  this  matter  of  reversal  as  it  seems  to  promise 
great  things  in  the  way  of  duplicating  negatives  with- 
out the  aid  of  a positive. 

With  best  wishes,  I remain  Otho  Webb. 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTING  CRITICS 


FAIRY -STORIES 


JAMES  ALLAN 


YOUR  CRITICISM  IS  INVITED 


Whoever  sends  the  best  criticism  ( not  over  150  words) 
before  the  last  day  of  the  current  month , will  receive  from, 
us  a three-month  subscription  to  Photo-Era  Magazine. 

The  winning  criticism,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  first  one 
printed  below.  Criticism  should  be  helpful  and  courteous. 

The  technical  work  and  tonal  qualities  of  this  print 
are  about  as  good  as  can  be  made  in  the  circumstances. 
The  planes  are  nicely  separated,  and  the  whole  print 
is  quite  pleasing.  This  is  one  of  the  few  instances 
where  the  horizontal  print  would  have  been,  perhaps, 
better  than  the  upright;  for  there  is  far  too  much 
foreground,  although  the  highlighted  path  extends 
from  bottom  of  print  to  beyond  the  bridge,  making 
a good  eye-entrance.  Although  the  boat  is  going  in 
the  right  direction,  it  is  too  near  the  perpendicular 
center,  and  would  have  been  better  half  an  inch  to 
either  side,  As  the  tree  to  the  right  is  not  visibly 
supported,  it  appears  to  be  falling  into  the  picture. 


A viewpoint  which  included  the  base  of  this  tree  would 
have  stabilised  the  effect.  Trimming  about  one  and 
three-quarters  inches  from  the  bottom,  I think,  would 
improve  this  print.  A viewpoint  that  included  more 
on  the  right  and  suitable  clouds  in  the  sky-space  is 
all  that  is  needed  to  make  this  about  a perfect  print. 

J.  E.  Carson. 

Trim,  trim,  trim!  Old  advice  that’s  ever  new.  Mr. 
Kemp’s  pleasing  picture,  “Ip  the  River”,  affords  an 
example  of  a print  that  needs  plenty  of  trimming.  Let 
us  cut  off  a little  over  a third  of  the  length  from  the 
bottom;  and  then,  to  avoid  having  our  boat  in  the 
center,  we  must  clip  a half-inch  from  the  left.  Mho 
can  deny  the  improvement?  There  appears  to  be  a 
lack  of  definition  toward  the  edges  of  the  print.  This 
may  have  been  done  in  the  enlarging,  or  it  may  be  a 
result  of  using  too  large  a stop  for  the  rapid  rectilinear 
lens.  But  this  defect  is  not  so  noticeable  after  trim- 
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THE  PICTURE  CRITICISED  THIS  MONTH 


ming.  The  sky,  foliage  and  river  form  a pleasing 
S-curveand  the  print  has  a tone-quality  and  atmosphere 
that  are  commendable. 

George  A.  Beane,  Jr. 

This  picture  might  have  looked  good  to  the  photog- 
rapher as  he  gazed  up  the  river  toward  the  bridge; 
but  the  distance  from  the  camera  is  too  great  to  make 
a good  photograph  of  either  the  bridge  or  the  canoe. 
If  just  the  river  was  wanted  in  the  picture,  the  view- 
point should  have  been  nearer  the  bank.  Also,  there 
would  have  been  some  improvement  if  the  picture 
were  horizontal  instead  of  vertical,  as  there  may  be 
some  handsome  trees  on  the  banks  of  the  river  that 
would  make  a totally  different  setting  for  the  bridge 
and  canoe — the  picture  gives  us  a hint  that  such  might 
be  the  case. 

As  for  the  present  picture,  I should  trim  off  at  least 
one  and  five-eighths  inches  from  the  bottom  and  make 
it  nearly  square.  That  would  take  away  some  of  the 
very  distant  effect,  and  add  to  the  appearance  of  the 
print.  Then  I should  make  a good  enlargement  and 
probably  would  be  satisfied  that  I had  a good  view  of 
that  part  of  the  river. 

A.  L.  Overton. 

If  I had  had  anything  to  do  with  making  this  print, 
I would  have  held  the  camera  horizontally  and  stood 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  stream.  This  would  have  cut 
out  the  uninteresting  foreground,  relieved  the  picture 
of  the  somewhat  cramped  feeling  and  given  better 


placing  to  the  bridge.  I should  also  have  printed  it 
a little  longer  to  eliminate  the  somewhat  dull  effect. 
Even  cutting  off  a half  inch  from  the  top  and  one  and 
three-quarters  from  the  bottom  and  enlarging  would 
give  a pleasing  print.  In  remaking  the  negative.  I 
should  use  a smaller  stop  with  a corresponding  increase 
in  time.  The  picture  certainly  has  many  possi- 
bilities from  an  artistic  viewpoint  and  shows  that 
the  photographer  appreciates  the  beautiful. 

Otis  S.  Sawn. 

Mr.  Kemp  has  the  making  of  a very  pretty  picture 
in  his  “Up  the  River”.  It  would  be  improved  by 
trimming  from  the  bottom  to  where  the  right  bank 
of  the  stream  leaves  the  picture.  Although  the  shadow 
of  the  trees  is  very  beautiful,  to  trim  just  to  here  would 
make  the  bridge  divide  the  picture  in  halves.  Just 
a little  more  included  on  each  side  would  not  change 
the  position  of  the  bridge  and  the  picture  would  not 
be  so  nearly  square.  A viewpoint  a little  to  the  right 
would  help  some.  One  would  not  look  directly  through 
the  bridge,  and  the  canoe  would  then  be  placed  to  the 
left  instead  of  in  the  center.  The  trees  in  the  distance 
are  almost  the  same  tone  as  the  bridge.  Try  this 
view  again,  Mr.  Kemp,  when  the  sun  is  low  and  there 
is  a slight  haze. 

A.  F.  Hallowell. 

Don’t  sneer  at  the  photographer  who  wins  a medal. 
You  may  win  one  yourself  some  day. 

A.  Seamon  Ster. 
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OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


The  beautiful  month  of  May  is  entitled  to  all  the 
praise  it  receives  from  poets,  musicians,  lovers,  and 
mankind  in  general.  But  there  are  other  months  that 
merit  bursts  of  verse  and  song.  There  is  June  filled 
with  significance — roses  and  weddings!  So  let  11s 
celebrate  the  beauteous,  blossoming,  fertile  month  of 
June;  and  we  appoint  as  the  celebrant  the  sweet  little 
child  whose  portrait  graces  the  approach  to  this  issue. 
A Boston  photographer  is  the  artist.  The  exquisitely 
moulded  features,  the  dimpled  hand,  the  unspoiled 
ensemble,  form  a picture  of  surpassing  beauty  and 
sweetness.  The  lighting  is  conventional,  yet  appro- 
priate, and  the  soft,  round  modeling  and  plastic  effect 
evince  the  hand  of  an  expert  technician  and  sym- 
pathetic artist.  Repeated  on  page  301.  Data;  Pro- 
fessional studio;  north  light;  May,  10  a.m.;  8 x 10 
Century  Camera;  13-inch  Cooke  lens;  at  full  opening; 
quick  bulb-exposure;  8x  10  Seed  30;  pyro  elon;  print, 
Artura  Rough  sepia. 

It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  eyes  of  the  baby  were 
looking  into  those  of  “Grandma”  whose  portrait  forms 
the  frontispiece.  But  it  is  merely  a coincidence. 
“Grandma”,  by  Miss  Tewkesbury,  would,  doubtless, 
be  happy  to  be  gazing  at  so  lovely  a child,  but,  in  all 
truth,  she  has  but  raised  her  head  in  obedience  to  a 
suggestion  from  her  grandchild — the  artist  who  has 
demonstrated  her  ability  to  plan  and  execute  as  happy 
a portrait  of  an  old  lady  as  I have  ever  beheld.  No 
professional  can  hope  to  surpass  the  favoring  conditions 
that  characterise  an  at-home  sitting,  with  its  repose, 
sentiment  and  atmosphere.  This  is  specially  true  in 
the  case  of  elderly  and  sensitive  persons;  and  Miss 
Tewkesbury  evidently  appreciated  the  advantage  of 
profiting  by  her  relative’s  favorite  occupation,  and  it 
must  have  been  a simple  task  to  obtain  the  outward 
expression  of  a happy  frame  of  mind.  That  the  artist 
neglected  to  subdue  the  self-asserting  white  mass  in 
her  sitter's  lap  is  to  be  regretted,  as  it  greatly  detracts 
from  the  chief  point  of  interest — the  face.  Local  reduc- 
tion (on  the  negative)  will  remedy  this  defect. 

One  has  only  to  look  at  modern  oil-portraits  to  appre- 
ciate the  lack  of  variety  or  individuality  in  the  sitters’ 
poses.  They  are  all  about  the  same.  It  seems  as  if 
most  of  them  had  been  cast  in  one  moidd.  Happily, 
the  photographer  of  W.  L.  F.  Wasted,  the  new  president 
of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  felt  that  his  dis- 
tinguished sitter  should  be  portrayed  as  a living, 
flexible  personality,  preferably  in  an  attitude  character- 
istic of  him — in  fact,  as  his  friends  see  him.  Mr. 
Crowther  has  done  more;  he  has  set  before  us  the 
man  as  he  really  is,  true  to  life!  If  you  want  to  know 
what  Mr.  Wasted  has  just  said — or  is  about  to  say — 
just  read  one  of  his  bright  pages,  where,  as  “The 
Walrus”,  he  entertains  with  a rare,  scintillating  wit. 
With  masterly  ease  and  simplicity,  the  artist  has  used 
the  pyramidal  form  of  design.  The  naturally  inclined 
head  is  balanced  by  the  left  hand  holding  the  soothing 
pipe;  not  a single  harsh  note  in  this  modest,  direct  and 
engrossing  story  of  portrait-characterisation! 

William  S.  Davis  has  been  a pictorial  contributor 
to  the  pages  of  this  magazine  for  about  fifteen  busy 
years,  and  upholds  faithfully  his  high  standard  of 
artistic  excellence.  He  does  not  know  how  to  do  a 
thing  indifferently.  Such  uniformity  of  performance 


is  indeed  praiseworthy.  In  picturing  the  main  entrance 
to  the  famous  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New 
York,  he  has  given  us  the  soul  of  this  extensive  edifice. 
Modern  re  naissance  is  the  style  of  the  architecture, 
and  it  could  not  be  better  exemplified  than  in  this 
stately  facade.  The  lighting  chosen  by  Mr.  Davis 
serves  to  delineate  clearly  the  fluted  Corinthian  columns, 
the  arched  windows,  and  other  characteristic  features; 
and  a pleasing  sky  relieves  the  mass  of  architectural 
perpendiculars.  His  picture  received  Honorable 
Mention  in  our  “Architectural”  competition  of  1919. 

Data:  August,  10  a.m.;  bright  day;  looking  north; 
6-inch  Ilex  anastigmat;  at  F/32;  1 2 second;  3}^  x 4/4 
Wellington  Anti-Screen  plate;  neg.  enlarged  on  Velours 
Black,  rough  surface;  clouds  printed  in  from  separate 
negative. 

An  unpretentious  hill-top  and  tree  silhouetted 
against  a resplendent  sky,  and  with  native  felicity 
Taizo  Kato  produces  a little  masterpiece,  “Twilight.” 
Page  303. 

Data:  November,  4 p.m.;  4x5  Rev.  Back  Graflex; 
Gundlacl  l-Manh  attan  Achromatic  Meniscus  lens,  9- 
inch  focus;  1/25  second;  3-time  ray-filter;  Premo  Film 
Pack;  pyro;  enl.  on  Wellington  Bromide  with  Verito 
lens. 

W.  T.  Adderley  has  combined  the  elements  of  humor 
and  dignity  very  happily,  both  as  story-teller  and 
illustrator.  For  my  part,  I am  charmed  by  his  pictorial 
efforts.  He  was  fortunate  to  find  such  glorious  sub- 
jects, and  is  to  be  complimented  on  his  ability  to 
interpret  them  in  such  an  artistic  manner.  The  genres 
do  not  appear  to  excel  in  the  rendition  of  color-values, 
despite  the  adequate  materials  used,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  developer  used  was  not  the  most  suitable,  in 
the  circumstances. 

Data:  “Cutler’s  Landing” — page 304;  August  11.  a.m.; 
sun  shining  through  light  clouds;  Premo  No.  9 (4x5); 
6 Tg-inch  Protlar;  at  F/ll;  8-time  filter;  second 
(seemingly  insufficient);  Seed’s  Ortho  Non-Halation; 
Elon;  8 x 1(1  enl.  on  No.  6 1’.  M.  C.  Bromide;  Amidol. 
"Where  the  Waves  Break” — page  305;  August,  10  a.m.; 
sun  through  light  clouds;  camera,  lens,  plate,  developer 
and  print,  ditto;  stop,  F/8;  3-time  ray-filter;  1/35 
second.  “Lem  Baxter” — page  306;  August,  2 p.m.; 
bright  sun;  camera,  lens,  plate,  developer  and  print, 
ditto;  stop,  F/8;  1 2 second  in  shade.  “Sunset” — page 
307;  August,  6.30  p.m.;  camera,  lens,  plate,  developer 
and  print,  ditto;  stop,  F/16;  1/50  second;  no  filter. 
“Silvery  Night" — page  308;  August,  7.50  p.m.;  moon- 
light, about  dark;  camera,  lens,  plate,  developer  and 
print,  ditto;  stop,  F/ll;  40  seconds;  “The  Frogs’ 
Playground” — page  309;  August,  2 p.m.;  bright  sun; 
camera,  lens,  plate,  developer  and  print,  ditto;  stop, 
F/22;  1 second.  “Simple  Simon” — page  310;  August, 
2 p.m.;  bright  sun;  Kodak  self-timer;  rear  comb.  11 
3/ 16-inch  focus;  camera,  plate,  developer  and  print, 
ditto;  stop,  F/8;  } /%  second;  “A  Rag,  a Bone,  and  a 
Hank  of  Hair” — page  311;  August,  9.30  a.m.;  bright 
sun;  Kodak  self-timer;  camera,  lens,  plate,  developer 
and  print,  ditto;  stop,  F/8;  1/25  second.  “Porcupine” 
— page  312;  August,  9 a.m.;  bright  sun;  camera,  lens, 
plate,  developer  and  print,  ditto;  stop,  F/8;  1/25 
second. 

Among  the  ten  prints  selected  for  salon-honors  at 
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the  annual  convention  of  the  Photographers’  Asso- 
ciation of  New  England,  held  at  Springfield,  last  year, 
was  a superb  head  of  a young  woman,  by  Eric  Stahl- 
berg,  the  new  secretary  of  the  Association.  The  turn 
of  the  head  over  her  right  shoulder,  the  direction  of 
the  eyes  and  the  strong  lighting  impart  to  the  portrait 
of  the  Smith  College  graduate  an  air  of  distinction. 

Data:  made  in  professional  studio;  November,  11 
a.m. ; cloudy  sky;  8 x 10  E.  K.  view-camera:  12-inch 
Verito  lens;  at  F -4;  second;  Seed  30;  Elon-Hydro; 
Palladiotype  (Willis  & Clements)  print. 

The  subject,  as  treated  by  Dr.  Edward  F.  Bigelow, 
on  pages  318  to  321,  is  original  and  entertaining.  Dr. 
Bigelow  is  a dignified  and  serious-minded  gentleman, 
the  well-known  editor  of  The  Guide  to  Nature,  a man 
of  ripe  experience  and  an  ardent  lover  of  nature.  That 
he  also  has  a sense  of  humor — corresponding  to  his 
magnificent  stature,  great  intellect  and  generous  philan- 
thropy— may  be  gathered  somewhat  from  the  hilarity 
evidenced  by  the  maidens  he  has  so  happily  photo- 
graphed. Protar  lens  used.  No  other  data. 

Although  Frederick  B.  Hodges  is  known  to  Photo- 
Eba  readers  chiefly  by  his  landscapes,  his  single  de- 
parture from  that  field.  “The  Old  Farm-Roller’’,  which 
appeared  in  April,  1919.  will  be  welcomed  anew  in 
this  issue.  Page  324.  The  subject  has  been  invested 
with  that  spirit  of  mystery  or  imagination  that  marks 
his  literary  style. 

Data:  November,  4 p.m.;  5x7  Century  camera: 
814-inch  Plastigmat  lens;  at  full  opening:  1 25  second: 
ortho  plate;  hydro  developer;  print,  Azo. 

Advanced  Workers’  Competition 

As  I have  stated  frequently,  child-studies,  though 
perpetually  tempting,  present  serious  difficulties: 
but  study  and  practice  will  enable  the  amateur  to 
conquer  them.  Professionals  have  the  advantage  of 
wide  experience,  ideal  working-conditions  and  the  most 
suitable  apparatus.  Consider  the  performances  of  the 
Parkman  Studio  and  J.  H.  Field,  which  appear  else- 
where in  this  issue.  In  making  pictures  of  the  little 
ones  in  the  open,  however,  the  amateur  of  ability  has 
little  to  fear  from  the  professional.  Here,  bqth  are 
about  equally  matched.  Here,  too,  the  children  are  in 
their  element — at  play,  natural,  unembarrassed  and 
unrestricted.  Here,  they  exhibit  their  childish  impulses, 
whims  and  pranks.  Unfortunately,  few  of  those  con- 
tributed to  this  competition  showed  the  necessary 
consideration  for  the  ultimate,  artistic  result.  Either 
the  setting  was  confused  and  objectionable,  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  subjects  strained  and  ungainly,  the  fighting 
disappointing,  or  the  workmanship  inadequate.  Judg- 
ment and  patience  did  not  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently 
exercised  by  the  contestants.  Consequently,  but  one 
prize  was  awarded  in  the  outdoor-class,  viz.  to  J. 
Herbert  Saunders.  He  appears  to  excel  in  picturing 
the  young  people  at  their  pastimes  in  the  open.  His 
“Bashful  Sylvia”  is  considering  just  what  to  do. 
Whether  the  situation  is  one  of  yielding  or  receiving, 
is  not  clear;  but  her  state  of  mind — doubt,  hesitation 
or  modesty — has  been  well  interpreted,  at  least,  sug- 
gested by  the  artist.  Page  327. 

Data:  Near  Leeds.  England;  outdoors:  August  after- 
noon; sunny;  3)4  x 4 1 4 Graflex;  Sj-^-ineh  Serrac  at 
F 6;  1 20  second;  Premo  Film  Pack;  Metol;  print. 
Criterion  Bromide. 

Dainty  "Baby  C — ”,  page  32S.  seems  to  express 
surprise  at  something  that  is  happening  in  the  studio. 
Here  the  photographer  is  often  sorely  tried  to  get 
that  coveted  expression  and.  frequently,  his  efforts 
terminate  in  absolute  failure — anguish  and  tears. 


This  means  another  sitting  or — none  at  all.  Perhaps 
baby  pictures  are  not  his  strong  suit,  a circumstance 
due  to  the  lack  of  the  necessary  qualifications — resource- 
fulness, tact  and  patience  combined  with  a winning 
personality.  Mr.  Field,  however,  seems  to  possess  these 
valuable  attributes,  for  successful  portraits  of  women 
and  children  are  one  of  his  specialties. 

Data:  Made  in  studio:  8x10  portrait -camera; 
8x10  Heliar  lens;  at  full  opening:  Eastman  Portrait 
Film;  pyro-soda;  tank-development;  print.  Carbon 
Black,  Grade  D. 

Beginners'  Competition 

Ar.THOTTGH  not  entered  in  the  “Child-Studies”  com- 
petition, Joseph  Wada’s  essay  page  333!  has  consider- 
able merit  and — between  ourselves — more  than  some 
of  the  entries  by  advanced  workers!  Here,  we  have 
unity  of  thought — the  smaller  child  is  interested  in 
what  “big  sister”  is  looking  at,  and  the  position  of 
both  children  is  eminently  natural,  and  not  grotesque 
or  strained.  With  a less  conspicuous  headcovering, 
etc.,  the  baby  would  appear  to  better  advantage  in  the 
picture.  In  point  of  clearness,  also  importance,  the 
two  children  are  reversed — a fault  which  could  have 
been  avoided  with  a little  care. 

Data:  March  9.  1922:  2 p.m.:  dull  light:  Ansco 
Speedex  Camera  21  4 x 31!  : 31 2-inch  Ansco  Anastig- 
mat  F 4.5:  at  full  opening:  1 25  second:  Eastman 
roll-film;  M.  Q.;  Eastman  Bromide  enlargement. 

In  “Peaceful  Waters”.  M.  J.  Burelbach  shows  intelli- 
gent appreciation  of  pictorial  composition.  There  is  a 
marked  expression  of  unity  of  the  parts,  and  an  appro- 
priate and  pleasing  foreground,  only  the  "peaceful 
waters”  are  not  sufficiently  prominent.  The  picture 
seems  to  have  an  excess  of  atmosphere,  for  it  is  monoto- 
nous and  lifeless.  This  fault  may  be  due  to  lack  of 
skill  in  the  enlarging  process.  Here  the  essentials  are  a 
“plucky”  negative,  skill  in  the  use  of  the  enlarging- 
lens.  a suitable  grade  of  bromide  paper  and  proper 
development.  Let  Mr.  Burelbach  seek  expert  advice. 

Data:  July.  3 p.m.:  bright  fight:  Popular  Pressman 
3*4  x4*4  camera:  51o-inch  Cooke  lens  F 4.5:  stop. 
F S:  no  color-screen:  1 50  second:  Premo  Film  Pack: 
tank-dev.;  Enlarged  with  Verito  lens  F 6'  on  Haloid 
paper. 

London  Letter  Illustration 

The  London  Letter,  from  the  Cadbys,  which 
appeared  in  January.  1922.  contains  a full  description 
of  our  correspondents’  experiment  with  the  then  new 
ultra  rapid-plate.  "Eclipse”,  made  by  the  Imperial 
Dry-Plate  Company,  of  England:  the  Kodak  Com- 
pany’s latest  variety  of  Kodura  printing-paper,  "Etch- 
ing Brown",  and — a baby.  Our  readers  are  earnestly 
invited  to  turn  to  their  January  copy  and  re-read  the 
interesting  and  instructive  account  of  this  experiment, 
which  includes  complete  data  of  the  baby-portrait — 
omitted,  at  the  time,  for  lack  of  space,  but  published  on 
page  329  of  this  issue. 

Example  of  Interpretation 

The  subject.  "Landscape  with  Figures",  which  is  to 
engage  the  attention  of  our  pictoriafist-competitors. 
from  now  until  the  end  of  July,  1922.  has  been  well 
interpreted  by  E.  D.  Leppert.  in  his  picture.  “Going 
Home.”  The  figures  of  the  two  girls  are  a distinct  addi- 
tion to  the  attractive  landscape.  Remove  them,  and 
they  would  be  sadly  missed  in  the  foreground.  A 
notably  pleasing  feature  in  the  landscape  per  sv  is  the 
prettily  winding  road  with  its  significant  exit. 


Data:  June,  11  a.m.;  bright  sunlight;  634  x 8 34 
Conly  view-camera;  Velostigmat  lens;  stop,  F/ll; 
4-time  color-screen;  } A second;  Seed  L.  Ortho;  pyro; 
print,  A.  A.  Azo. 

Our  Contributing  Critics 

Our  assisting  critics  are  requested  to  study  and 
analyse  the  essay,  “Fairy-Stories”,  page  336. 

A Critical  Observer 

My  dear  Mr.  French:  As  of  course  you  are  a con- 
stant reader  of  photographic  magazines,  in  one  of 
them  you  may  have  noticed  a picture  titled,  "The 
Archer”,  by  Nicholas  Muray.  When  I first,  looked 
at  it,  I noticed  a peculiar  and  awkward  twist  in  the 
body  of  the  model — a torsion  of  the  torso.  This  called 
my  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  model  was  evidently 
right-handed  and  “left-legged.”  Do  you  ever  use  a 
gun  or  a bow-arrow?  If  so,  please  put  yourself  in 
this  position  and  see  if  you  can  keep  your  balance 
long  enough  to  do  good  shooting. 

I showed  the  picture  to  a watch-maker  and  asked 
what  was  the  matter  with  it,  and  he  immediately  said, 
“Wrong  foot  forward”;  then  to  a merchant.  He  said, 
“Wrong  knee  forward”;  then  to  a janitor,  and  after 
ten  seconds  of  study  he  said,  “Wrong  foot  front.” 

I asked  a fellow  from  the  country  to  put  himself 
in  position  to  shoot  right-handed  and  he  placed  his 
left  foot  forward;  but  I objected  and  asked  him  to  put 
the  right  foot  forward  and  he  said,  “I  can’t!”  Well: 
anyhow  Muray  sent  the  picture  to  the  London  Royal 
Photographic  Society  and  “got  away  with  it.” 

This  making  pictures  of  people  without  clothes 
for  exhibition  is  a rather  ticklish  matter,  and  so,  perhaps, 
the  model  was  left-legged  all  right  and  put  himself 
in  the  proper  position.  Then  the  artist  had  a streak 
of  modesty,  and  caused  the  model  to  change  legs,  so 
that  the  right  leg  should  act  as  a fig-leaf. 

Now  one  other  matter.  I have  read  in  magazines 
some  very  ingenious  explanations  why,  in  making 
speed-pictures,  we  get  less  blur  on  moving  objects 
which  are  distant  from  the  camera  than  from  those 
that  are  near.  The  only  explanation  that  appeals 
to  me  is  that  we  don't!  The  only  reason  that  we 
think  we  do,  is  that  the  distant  object  gives  a picture 
that  is  smaller,  poorer,  with  less  or,  perhaps,  no  detail. 
The  poorer  the  pictures,  the  less  the  movement  will 
be  apparent;  but  it  is  there  all  the  same. 

I think  that  this  might  be  seen  by  taking  a handbill 
and  setting  it  up  at,  let  us  say,  ten  feet  distance  and 
having  it  move  one-half  inch,  while  the  shutter  was 
open  and  note  that  the  lettering  was  badly  blurred; 
and  then  setting  the  handbill  up  at  two  hundred  feet 
away  and  with  the  same  speed  and  the  same  length 
of  time  of  shutter-opening,  we  should  not  be  able  to 
see  any  blur,  for  there  would  be  no  detail  to  blur  and 
the  blur  on  the  edges  would  not  be  noticeable. 

Very  likely,  you  will  not  agree  with  me  on  this;  but 
if  you  have  some  old  speed-pictures  which  were  made 
from  a distant  viewpoint  and  have  detail,  will  you 
kindly  send  me  a few? 

I went  out. to  walk  yesterday,  about  three  miles, 
and,  last  Sunday,  with  my  young  friend  Durgin  (aged 
seventy-eight)  took  in  four  and  one-half  miles.  Wish 
I could  try  a walk  with  you. 

Yours,  with  best  wishes, 

William  H.  Blacar, 

Although  we  have  always  regarded  Mr.  Blacar  as 
a capable  and  intelligent  photographer,  we  regret  to 


be  unable  to  agree  with  him  in  regard  to  visible  de- 
tail in  rapidly  moving  objects  photographed  at  a dis- 
tance. Leaving  photography  out  of  the  question,  for 
the  moment,  it  must  be  plain  that  an  object  passing 
the  observer  10  feet  distant  and  at  a high  rate  of  speed 
will  appear  blurred;  whereas  the  opposite  is  the  case 
when  the  distance  is  greatly  increased. 

Similarly  in  photography,  an  object  passing  the  cam- 
era having  a 434-inch  lens  (set  at  full  opening)  at 
right  angles  to  it,  25  feet  distant,  at  the  rate  of  30  miles 
an  hour  and  snapped  at  1/350  second,  will  appear 
blurred  or  unsharp  on  the  negative;  whereas,  if  the 
distance  be  increased  to  50  feet,  the  object  will  appear 
sharp.  Of  course,  if  the  focus  is  not  set  at  the  dis- 
tances given,  no  sharp  picture  can  be  expected,  even 
with  the  object  standing  still.  How  often  must  Mr. 
Blacar  have  viewed  the  landscape  from  a high  eleva- 
tion and  noted  in  the  distance  a railroad-train,  clearly 
defined,  just  crawling  along,  at  a snail’s  pace,  when 
it  was  actually  moving  at  a high  rate  of  speed — forty 
or  more  miles  an  hour.  A quick  cap-exposure  would 
have  sufficed  to  secure  a sharp  image  of  the  distant 
train — provided,  of  course,  that  the  atmosphere  had 
been  clear  and  the  distant  landscape  in  sharp  focus, 
although  the  pictorialist  of  to-day  foregoes  sharpness 
of  definition.  Even  so,  the  distant  train  would  be 
scarcely  visible  in  the  resultant  negative;  yet  if  the 
film  were  of  fine  grain,  the  small  object  could  be  en- 
larged and  detail  made  to  appear,  despite  the  fact 
that  had  a train  passed  in  the  immediate  foreground 
of  the  view  at  the  moment  of  the  relatively  long  expo- 
sure, and  at  the  same  high  rate  of  speed  of  the  distant 
train,  its  image  would  have  appeared  as  an  elongated 
blur.  Naturally,  the  poorer  the  picture,  the  less  de- 
tail there  will  be  in  any  circumstances;  and  if  no  object 
is  in  sharp  focus  at  any  given  distance,  the  mere  matter 
of  detail  is  devoid  of  interest.  Incidentally,  it  may 
interest  beginners  in  speed-photography  to  know  that 
the  Folmer  & Sc-hwing  Division  of  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company,  also  the  principal  camera-lens  makers,  have 
issued  accurate  tables  of  exposures  for  stopping  motion 
at  right  angles  to  camera,  at  45  degrees,  and  when 
the  object  moves  toward  or  from  the  camera,  at  dif- 
ferent distances  and  lens-stops. — Editor.] 

Estimating  Distances  in  Photography 

Whether  it  be  impaired  vision,  lack  of  experience, 
inability  to  train  the  eye,  or  whatever  the  cause — many 
beginners,  and  even  some  advanced  workers,  seem  to 
be  unable  to  estimate  correctly  the  distance  from  the 
camera  to  the  object  that  they  are  photographing. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  result  lacks  sharpness 
or  clear  definition.  Looking  at  the  scale  of  the  camera, 
which  indicates  distances  from  five  to  one  hundred 
feet  or  more,  the  camerist  estimates  the  object  (of 
ordinary  size)  to  be,  let  us  say,  fifty  feet  away,  draws 
the  camera-front  out  and  sets  the  pointer  at  fifty  feet. 
To  his  astonishment  and  chagrin,  the  image  develops 
up  blurred — out  of  focus.  He  returns  to  the  spot  and 
discovers  that,  by  measuring  with  tape  or  foot-rule,  the 
object  was  actually  eighty  feet  away  from  the  spot  from 
which  he  photographed  it.  At  another  time,  when 
he  photographed  a child  drinking  at  a fountain,  he 
decided  that  the  camera-distance  was  twenty  feet, 
whereas  it  proved  to  be  only  fifteen  feet.  Naturally, 
the  result  was  blurred  and  worthless,  and  he  lost  an 
interesting  picture,  that  could  be  got  satisfactorily 
only  by  procuring  a suitable  model  and  posing  it — • 
although  the  artistic  result  might  not  prove  to  be  quite 
so  good  as  what  he  lost — and  laboriously  measuring 

{Continued  on  page  SkS) 
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IBS! 

Big  Doings  at  the  Hypo  Club 

Editor  of  the  Groundglass:  Talk  about  excitement  at 
the  Pyro  Club  in  your  April  number — by  the  way,  a 
slick  story!  We  had  something  of  the  kind  at  the 
Hypo  Club,  last  March;  and  don't  you  forget  it!  It 
taught  most  of  us  a good  lesson.  We're  not  a big  club, 
either;  but  we  re  feeling  our  way.  We've  been  holding 
our  meetings  in  Bellamy’s  real  estate  office,  over  Hunt’s 
drug-store.  Bellamy  is  a member  and  there  was  no 
expense  for  rent,  light  and  heat. 

Well;  the  only  good  portrait  photographer  in  town 
died  suddenly  in  his  darkroom,  last  January.  The 
widow,  for  sentimental  reasons,  after  an  interview  with 
Charlie  Bangs,  our  president,  very  generously  con- 
sented to  let  our  club  have  the  use  of  the  entire  premises 
(all  on  one  floor)  including  the  large  reception-room, 
all  furnished;  complete  darkroom-facilities;  printing- 
room,  and — what  was  specially  important — the  big 
portrait-studio  (what  her  husband  called  the  "operating- 
room”)  with  two  huge  portrait-cameras  fitted  with 
small  cannons  (regular  portrait-lenses)  and  all  necessary 
accessories.  Great  Scott!  but  weren’t  we  in  luck? 
The  big  studio,  with  its  top-light  (“skylight”)  and 
sidelights,  and  curtains,  and  shades,  and  screens,  was 
just  as  he  left  it,  when  he  made  his  last  portrait,  of 
Deacon  Hornsby.  This  was  additional  good  luck,  as 
the  old  man  was  known  for  the  fine  lighting  of  his 
sitters — what  he  called  “Rembrandt”  effects. 

A drummer  for  a New  York  photo-supply  house 
was  in  town,  a few  weeks  after  the  old  man's  death. 
He  seemed  to  know  a lot  about  portraiture  and  said 
that  he  used  to  be  a studio-proprietor  himself,  once, 
but  his  health  compelled  him  to  quit  and  take  up  a 
business  that  took  him  out  of  doors.  Hence  he  became 
what  they  call  a demonstrator.  He  took  a look  into 
the  studio,  and  advised  us  boys  “not  on  your  life”  to 
change  any  of  the  curtains  or  shades,  as  they  were 
arranged  just  right  for  a standard  lighting-system. 
Said  he:  “Place  your  sitter  right  in  that  chair,  face 
him  to  the  left,  and  don’t  move  anything!”  He  added 
that  the  light  on  the  face  would  be  about  the  same  on 
all  the  sitters;  but  it  didn't  matter,  as  none  of  us  boys 
would  ever  learn  enough  about  portrait-lighting  to 
touch  what  the  old  man  knew  when  he  first  began. 
One  thing  we  did  promise  the  widow,  to  take  darned 
good  care  of  everything,  to  keep  the  place  clean,  and 
to  help  her  make  prints  from  any  negatives  on  the 
shelves,  if  any  orders  should  come  in,  which  they  did. 
She  probably  could  afford  to  let  us  boys  use  the  studio 
rent-free,  for  she  was  well  provided  for;  the  insurance 
companies  saw  to  that,  and  she  really  didn’t  need  to 
sell  the  place.  Besides,  she  never  had  any  children, 
and  became  quite  fond  of  us  boys — twelve  of  us. 

Well;  our  president  appreciated  what  the  demon- 
strator from  New  York  had  told  us,  and  lost  no  time 
in  sticking  up  a notice  saying  that  nobody  should 
monkey  with  any  shade  or  curtain  or  screen  in  the 
studio  on  pain  of  immediate  expulsion  from  the  club! 

The  first  day  we  used  the  studio  to  make  portraits 
was  on  a Saturday,  after  one  o'clock.  We  took  turns 
by  drawing  lots.  As  we  were  not  familiar  with  pro- 
fessional portraiture,  only  four  of  us  got  anywhere, 


our  chief  difficulty  being  underexposure  and  movement. 
Hadn't  thought  of  using  the  old  headrest.  So  we  ar- 
ranged to  continue  the  next  day,  which  was  Sunday. 

Those  who  hadn't  been  lucky  enough  to  have  a shot 
on  Saturday  were  on  hand  early,  Sunday  afternoon. 
Couldn't  be  there  sooner  on  account  of  church  and 
dinner.  They  brought  their  girls  with  them  and  were 
going  to  have  a fine  time  getting  professional  portraits 
for  a song — just  the  cost  of  materials!  I wasn't  one 
of  the  lucky  ones.  Besides,  I care  more  for  outdoor 
work;  but  I was  on  deck,  just  the  same.  President 
Bangs  was  there,  too,  to  help  in  getting  that  “pleasant 
expression"  photographers  talk  so  much  about,  and  to 
see  that  the  boys  were  careful  in  handling  the  big 
cameras  and  letting  the  curtains  alone.  He  was  the 
first  to  enter  the  studio.  We  heard  him  give  a terrific 
yell,  then  rush  out  waving  his  arms  like  a wild  man. 
He  grabbed  me  by  the  arm,  rushed  me  into  the  studio 
and  pointed  towards  the  skylight  and  side-windows. 
The  top-curtains  were  most  of  them  down  and  lying 
on  the  floor,  all  the  side-curtains  were  pulled  aside 
and  the  whole  lighting-system  knocked  galley  west. 
Who  had  done  this  dirty,  mean  trick,  was  a mystery, 
and  we  never  found  out. 

Of  course,  all  our  fun  was  spoiled  and  there  was 
nothing  but  wailing  (ought  to ’ve  been  a whaling 
for  somebody)  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 

W e’re  now  waiting  for  that  New  York  drummer  to 
come  around  again.  Perhaps,  he  may  know  how  to 
restore  those  shades  and  curtains  to  their  original 
position;  else  fix  them  so  as  to  give  us  good,  even  if 
different  portrait-lighting.  Tough  luck;  wasn’t  it? 
I’ll  tell  the  world! 

Sincerely  yours, 

A Member. 

The  Photographic  Salon  Behind  the  Scenes 

The  photo-pictorialist  who  devotes  much  care  to 
the  packing  of  his  prints  destined  for  the  Photographic 
Salon  of  London,  Pittsburgh  or  Los  Angeles,  may  not 
appreciate  the  large  amount  of  manual  labor  entailed 
at  the  receiving  end.  In  sending  to  the  Publisher 
nine  prints  from  the  recent  Pittsburgh  Salon — after  it 
had  been  held — for  the  purpose  of  publication  in  con- 
nection with  W.  II.  Porterfield's  article,  in  the  May 
Photo-Era,  President  O.  C.  Reiter  explained  a few 
things.  Among  these  was  the  statement  that  few 
exhibitors  take  into  account  the  enormous  amount  of 
time,  effort,  responsibility  and  anxiety  that  enters  into 
the  work  of  handling  the  hundreds  of  packages  that 
are  received  from  many  widely-situated  points  in  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  foreign  countries.  The 
unpacking,  entering,  selecting,  judging,  hanging  and 
cataloguing;  and  the  wrapping,  packing,  marking  and 
shipping,  together  with  large  amounts  of  correspond- 
ence, constitute  a task  the  carrying-out  of  which  re- 
quires an  enormous  amount  of  physical  and  mental 
energy.  Mr.  Reiter  with  two  members  of  the  com- 
mittee underwent  this  unenviable  experience  last 
April,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Ninth  Pittsburgh 
Salon,  returning  the  exhibitors  some  two  hundred  and 
forty  separate  packages  of  prints! 
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and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 

ISSSn 

Camera  Club  of  Cincinnati 

Where  some  fail,  others  succeed.  Nearly  every 
large  city  in  this  country  has  had  its  camera  club — 
begun  thirty-five  years  ago,  or  even  more  recently  than 
that.  For  lack  of  proper  management,  inspiring  lead- 
ership or  adequate  enthusiasm,  the  club  went  to  pieces 
and  then  out  of  existence.  A few  of  the  less  im- 
portant cities,  like  Providence,  E.T.,  Springfield,  Mass., 
and  others  in  the  Middle  West  and  other  sections  of 
the  country,  have  had  their  camera  clubs  which  flour- 
ished for  a while,  then  died,  and  never  had  successors. 
These  cities  lacked  the  initiative  to  organise  and  sup- 
port a new  camera  club.  They  may,  some  day. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  was  in  this  predicament,  about 
a dozen  years  ago.  Other  cities  went  on  the  map, 
commercially,  photographically,  or  otherwise;  but 
nothing  happened  in  Cincinnati  to  place  it  in  the 
limelight  until  three  years  ago,  when  the  Cincinnati 
Reds  won  the  National  League  championship  in  base- 
ball. They  held  the  title  for  one  year.  They  are 
now  trying  to  regain  it. 

Pending  these  efforts,  the  Camera  Club  of  Cincin- 
nati. organised  early  this  spring,  is  valiantly  try- 
ing to  impart  some  glory  to  its  city.  Among  its 
founders  are  the  following-named  officers  and  directors : 
Charles  H.  Partington.  President;  Alice  F.  Foster, 
Vice-President;  G.  A.  Ginter,  Secretary;  Robert  P. 
Nute.  Treasurer,  and  Peter  Seherrer,  most  of  whom 
are  creditably  known  throughout  this  country  for 
their  photographic  work,  and  also  to  readers  of  Photo- 
Era  Magazine. 

Secretary  Ginter,  a man  gifted  with  energy,  knowl- 
edge and  a facile  pen,  informs  us  that  the  club  meets 
on  the  first  and  third  Monday  of  each  month  at  its 
rooms  in  the  Arno  Building,  corner  of  Fourth  and 
Sycamore  Streets.  The  club’s  quarters  consist  of 
meeting-room,  workroom,  equipped  with  darkrooms, 
lockers,  sink,  etc.  In  April,  a collection  of  prints  by 
Nickolas  Muray  was  shown,  followed  by  one  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Cleveland  Camera  Club.  Secretaries  of 
other  clubs,  who  have  important  communications 
to  make,  should  get  in  touch  with  Secretary  Ginter. 

A Letter  from  Argentina 

Buenos  Aires.  Argentina, 
March  28,  1922. 

Publisher  of  Photo-Era  Magazine: 

Enclosed  is  my  cheque  for  two  years’  subscription 
to  your  valued  magazine,  starting  from  the  January, 
1922  issue.  In  this  country  I have  been  fortunate  in 
securing  only  one  copy  of  your  magazine — that  was 
the  July  1921  number — but  that  was  enough  to  con- 
vince me  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  photographic  maga- 
zines published  for  the  amateur  as  well  as  for  the  pro- 
fessional. Your  “Our  Illustrations”  written  by  the 
Editor  is  great;  it  is  just  the  thing  for  the  amateur  as 
it  shows  him  what  kind  of  work  others  do  and  how  it 
was  done. 

The  photographic  conditions  in  Argentina  at  the 
present  time  are  very  bright.  I believe  that  shortly  a 
photographic  club  is  going  to  be  formed,  and  that  will 
certainly  help  things  a great  deal.  There  is  now  only 


one  photographic  magazine  published  here  in  the 
Spanish  language;  it  is  called  the  Foto  Rerista  and  is 
now7  running  articles  written  by  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Camera  Clubs  of  America. 

Kodak  goods  have  had  a big  sale  in  this  market;  but, 
since  the  war,  German  goods  are  coming  here  regu- 
larly— every  ship  from  Germany  is  bringing  quantities 
of  them — and  now  the  store-windows  are  full  of  them; 
but  the  prices  at  which  they  are  retailed  to  the  public 
are  high. 

Wishing  the  best  of  luck  and  prosperity  to  all  con- 
nected with  the  Photo-Era  Magazine,  I am, 

Yours  respectfully, 

C.  Kenneth  Mellor. 

Praise  for  G.  II.  Seelig 

In  the  members'  annual  show  of  the  L'nion  Camera 
Club  of  Boston,  held  in  April  last,  the  superb  exhibit  of 
Gustav  H.  Seelig  v7as  the  most  meritorious  of  them  all, 
in  the  opinion  of  many  admirers,  including  an  appre- 
ciative critic  of  the  Boston  press,  who  writes: 

“G.  H.  Seelig,  whose  pictures  are  known  from  San 
Francisco  to  Vienna,  shows  some  unique  figure-studies 
with  life-sized  dolls.  The  dolls  held  ‘perfectly  still’ 
and  the  focus  was  perfect,  a combination  that  v7orked 
well  with  an  evident  ability  to  soften  a harsh  line  or 
bring  out  a low  light.  The  Squantum  pictures,  wood- 
land scenes,  are  strikingly  reminiscent  of  Corot’s 
scenes.  ‘The  Crab  Tree  Farm'  and  others  illustrate 
picture-making  with  soft-focus  lens  and  the  consequent 
effects  of  ‘aerial  perspective’  soft  and  musical,  com- 
bining fidelity  to  detail  with  a delightful  immateriality.” 

Still  Fooled  by  Spirit-Photography 

Many  persons  profess  to  be  greatly  astonished  at  the 
ease  with  which  European  adventurers  come  over  here 
and,  with  no  effort  beyond  babbling  vacuously  on  any 
silly  subject,  fill  large  auditoriums  at  two  dollars  a 
seat  and,  in  a few  weeks’  time,  scoop  in  many  thousand 
dollars!  Last  year,  a so-called  scientist,  fooled  by  spirit- 
photography,  crossed  the  Atlantic,  just  talked  and 
shortly  afterwards  returned  to  Europe  with  an  immense 
fortune.  Now  a well-known  story-writer  has  lately 
been  over  here  talking  glibly  about  the  Hereafter 
(unless  he  is  merely  posing  for  effect)  and  making  money 
“to  beat  the  band.”  His  mentality,  too,  must  have 
shrunk  considerably,  for  he  believes  firmly  in  spiritual 
phenomena  as  manifested  by  cheap,  well-known  photo- 
graphic tricks!  All  the  same,  any  one  of  that  sort  can 
fill  a hall  and  virtually  coin  money  if  he  will  only  make 
the  effort. 

Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  Uses  Y.M.C.U. 

Camera  Club  Article  and  Illustrations 

Our  readers  will  recall  the  Boston  number  of  Photo- 
Era  Magazine  which  contained  a literary  and  pictorial 
review  of  Boston  by  Herbert  B.  Turner  and  Raymond 
E.  Hanson  and  members  of  the  B.  Y.  M.  C.  U.  Camera 
Club.  On  April  10,  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce issued  a special  number  of  its  official  publication, 
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Current  Affairs.  In  this  splendid  issue  the  article  on 
Boston  by  Messrs.  Turner  and  Hanson  was  reprinted 
in  full  with  eight  illustrations  from  our  March  number. 
It  was  a compliment  to  the  authors  of  the  article,  to 
the  members  of  the  B.  Y.  M.  C.  U.  Camera  Club,  and 
to  Photo-Era  Magazine. 

Death  of  Charles  W.  Hearn 

It  is  with  profound  sorrow  that  we  record  the  death 
of  Charles  Wesley  Hearn,  the  well-known  photog- 
rapher. The  sad  event  occurred  April  3,  at  his  home 
in  West  Roxbury,  Mass.  Born  in  Portland,  Maine, 
in  1853,  Mr.  Hearn  took  up  photography  when  a mere 
boy,  conducting  his  first  studio  in  his  native  city. 
Later  he  opened  a studio  in  Boston,  and  shortly  after- 
wards published  his  book  on  professional  printing 
entitled,  “Hearn’s  Practical  Printer”,  which  won  for 
him  international  fame.  For  many  years,  it  was  regarded 
as  standard  and  the  best  text-book  on  the  subject  in 
the  English  language. 

Mr.  Hearn  won  many  distinguished  honors.  He 
was  awarded  the  gold  medal  (the  highest  award) 
at  several  international  prize-competitions,  for  emi- 
nently superior  work,  and  many  of  his  finest  pictures 
have  been  published  in  Photo-Era  Magazine.  He 
was  president  of  the  Photographers’  Association  of 
New  England,  at  the  Boston  Convention,  in  1902, 
and  also  of  the  Photographers’  Association  of  America, 
at  the  Niagara  Falls  Convention,  in  1906.  Mr.  Hearn 
was  a superb  workman,  strongly  devoted  to  his  pro- 
fession, and  believed  in  the  noblest  expressions  of  his 
art.  In  conducting  his  business,  he  never  descended 
to  any  unethical  methods,  but  won  the  admiration 
and  respect  of  his  customers.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  a daughter,  a sister,  and  a son  (Frank  Hearn) 
in  the  service  of  the  Ansco  Company. 

Attack  on  a Press-Photographer 

While  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  as  a staff- 
photographer  of  a New  York  daily  paper,  recently, 
William  H.  Zerbe  was  suddenly  attacked  and  his  camera 
demolished.  Mr.  Zerbe  had  been  assigned  to  photo- 
graph the  funeral  of  the  late  Francis  R.  Arnold,  father 
of  the  long-missing  Dorothy  Arnold.  He  was  about  to 
perpetuate  the  moment  when  the  casket  was  carried 
out  to  the  waiting  hearse  by  four  pall-bearers,  followed 
by  a line  of  the  deceased’s  relatives,  walking  two  abreast, 
when  John  Arnold,  son  of  the  deceased,  calmly  ap- 
proached him  and,  without  saying  a word,  threw  him 
to  the  ground,  seized  the  camera,  hurled  it  violently 
on  the  sidewalk  and  trampled  it  under  his  feet,  com- 
pletely demolishing  it.  Another  member  of  the  funeral 
party  confiscated  the  camera’s  magazines  containing  a 
dozen  plates.  The  assailants  then  sped  away  in  their 
automobiles  before  the  astonished  photographer  could 
regain  his  feet  and  call  an  officer.  Mr.  Zerbe  sum- 
moned the  assailant  to  court  and,  before  the  case  was 
called,  the  lawyers  settled  it,  awarding  the  plaintiff 
two  hundred  dollars  for  the  destruction  of  the  camera. 
This  was  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Zerbe,  as  he  had  received 
no  personal  injuries. 

Mr.  Zerbe  contends,  that  although  he  desires  no  more 
publicity  of  the  affair,  he  thinks  that  it  is  well  that 
photographers  should  know  their  rights  in  making 
pictures  in  the  street.  He  has  been  reliably  informed 
that  photographs  may  be  made  of  anything  exposed 
to  public  view,  provided  the  camerist  does  not  trespass 
on  private  property,  or  does  not  obstruct  traffic. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Zerbe,  without  commenting  on  the 
propriety  of  photographing  public  ceremonies,  weddings 


or  funerals,  or  whether  Mr.  Zerbe,  personally,  is  in- 
terested in  that  class  of  photography,  it  should  be 
stated  that  the  responsibility  rests  with  those  who 
engage  his  services — the  proprietors  of  his  newspaper. 
The  calling  of  a press-photographer  is  a perfectly 
honorable  one,  and  Mr.  Zerbe,  engaged  in  this  capacity 
for  about  forty  years,  has  won  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  the  cameramen  of  Greater  New  York.  As  in- 
structor in  photography  at  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  and  as  lecturer  and  demonstrator, 
for  the  past  ten  years,  Mr.  Zerbe  has  acquired  an 
enviable  reputation  for  excellent  work  and  high  ideals. 


American  Number  of  British  Photo-Journal 

We  were  very  glad  to  receive  the  attractively 
illustrated  “American  Pictorial  Number”,  April  1922, 
of  The  Club  Photographer,  edited  and  published  at 
81  Dale  Street,  Liverpool,  England.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  the  editor,  Mr.  Geoffrey  E.  Peachey,  we 
were  enabled  to  read  with  pleasure  and  profit  the  splen- 
did articles  by  Dr.  A.  D.  Chaffee,  William  Gordon 
Shields,  William  A.  Alcock,  William  H.  Zerbe,  and 
Dr.  T.  W.  Kilmer  which  were  contributed  by  these 
members  of  the  Pictorial  Photographers  of  America. 
We  know  that  the  pictorialists  in  the  United  States 
appreciate  this  unusual  opportunity  extended  to  them 
by  their  British  cousins.  We  are  confident  that  this  is 
but  the  beginning  of  many  such  evidences  of  better 
understanding  and  good  comradeship. 


Toronto  Camera  Club  Exhibition 

During  the  month  of  May  the  Toronto  Camera 
Club  exhibited  a special  collection  of  pictures  at  The 
Camera  Club,  New  York  City.  Lovers  of  pictorial 
photography  were  enabled  to  view  the  splendid  work- 
manship of  our  Canadian  friends,  and  the  general  public 
was  warm  in  its  praise.  The  more  camera  clubs 
exchange  exhibitions,  the  more  we  shall  learn  of  the 
good  work  being  done  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
We  are  all  benefited  by  the  interchange  of  prints,  ideas 
and  good  fellowship. 

Aldis  F/3  Fitted  to  Graflex,  Jr. 

Those  camerists  who  are  eager  to  obtain  the  maxi- 
mum lens-speed  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  J.  L. 
Lewis,  522  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  fitting  a 6-inch  F/3  Aldis  lens  to  the  popular 
Revolving  Back  Graflex,  Jr.  We  are  informed  that 
the  lens  gives  a very  sharp,  clear  image  which  will 
bear  great  enlargement.  The  fitting  has  been  so  made 
that  other  lenses  may  be  used.  A set  of  sample  prints 
will  be  sent  to  any  reader  of  Photo-Era  Magazine 
who  will  send  twenty-five  cents  to  Mr.  Lewis. 


Interchanges 

Notice  has  been  sent  to  all  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Camera  Clubs  of  America  informing  them  that 
the  1922-1923  Print  and  Lantern-Slide  Interchanges 
will  close  with  entries  received  at  headquarters,  27 
Franklin  Street.  Newark,  N.J.,  on  September  1,  1922. 
Sets  intended  for  these  Interchanges  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  respective  Interchange  Directors  not  later 
than  October  1,  1922.  These  Interchanges  have  been 
running  for  the  past  four  years  and  are  made  up  of  the 
work  of  the  best  clubs  in  America.  The  last  Inter- 
changes had  fifteen  members’  circulating-sets,  and  it 
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is  expected  that  the  coming  year  will  show  both  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  clubs  entered  and  a con- 
tinued improvement  in  the  work  contributed. 

The  Association  Secretary,  Mr.  Louis  F.  Bucher,  is 
always  glad  to  hear  from  newly-founded  organisations 
and  from  those  contemplating  the  organisation  of  a 
camera  club  or  photographic  society.  In  order  to  aid 
the  formation  of  such  bodies,  a booklet  has  been  pre- 
pared under  the  title  of  “The  Camera  Club,  Its  Organi- 
sation and  Management”  and  will  be  sent  to  those  inter- 
ested upon  application  without  cost.  Mr.  Bucher  would 
also  like  to  hear  from  newly-organised  clubs,  so  that  an 
index  may  be  kept  in  order  that  persons  requesting 
information  of  the  A.  C.  C.  of  A.  as  to  whether  there  is  a 
camera  club  in  his  city,  may  be  properly  answered. 
Letters  addressed  to  the  Association  will  receive  prompt 
replies. 

San  Diego  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Camera  Club 

It  is  always  a pleasure  to  call  our  readers’  attention 
to  newly  organised  camera  clubs.  In  the  present  case, 
we  are  especially  glad  to  mention  the  San  Diego 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Camera  Club,  San  Diego,  California,  because 
its  president,  Mr.  Harold  A.  Taylor,  is  a well-known 
contributor  to  Photo-Era  Magazine.  Mr.  Taylor’s 
beautiful  pictures  of  southern  California  have  adorned 
our  pages  many  times  in  the  past  and  we  hope  will 
continue  to  do  so  in  the  future.  The  club-membership 
includes  the  names  of  workers  who  are  of  exceptional 
ability  and  are  well  known  at  exhibitions  and  salons. 
From  the  outline  of  the  club’s  recent  and  proposed 
activities  we  are  convinced  that  it  will  grow  in  strength 
and  influence  with  each  succeeding  year. 

The  Scottish  Photographic  Blue  Book 

From  Scotland  comes  a very  interesting  contri- 
bution to  photographic  literature  in  the  form  of  a 4 Yi 
x 3 inch  Photographic  Blue  Book,  edited  by  John  Mac- 
donald, 27  Aberfeldv  Street,  Dennistour,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  This  well-arranged,  helpful  and  practical 
vest-pocket  booklet  is  devoted  to  activities  of  the 
Scottish  Photographic  Federation,  lists  of  available 
photographic  judges,  lecturers,  and  experts,  tables  of 
weights  and  measures,  exposure-tables  and  formulae. 
Perhaps,  the  most  interesting  feature  of  this  attractive 
little  volume  is  the  Gazetteer.  In  this  department  will 
be  found  a list  of  many  Scottish  localities  with  the 
pictorial  subject -material  of  each  carefully  reported  by 
a resident-reporter.  Moreover  the  location  of  the 
nearest  darkroom  is  included  with  the  information. 
Surely,  this  is  a splendid  idea,  and  should  be  of  great 
service  to  camera-tourists  who  contemplate  visiting 
the  beauty  spots  of  Scotland. 

The  Elimination  of  Hypo 

It  may  be  assumed  safely  that  no  amateur  or  pro- 
fessional photographer  “enjoys”  washing  plates,  films 
or  prints.  Although  a very  important  part  of  the 
photographic  process,  it  is,  nevertheless,  tedious, 
especially  as  virtually  all  directions  insist  that  no  less 
than  one  hour’s  washing  will  ensure  absolute  freedom 
from  hypo.  Consequently,  when  Hypono,  distributed 
by  Tom  Hadaway,  Montgomery,  New  York,  will 
remove  all  traces  of  hypo  in  five  minutes,  we  can  under- 
stand its  popularity.  Inasmuch  as  Marion  & Company, 
London,  England,  are  the  manufacturers,  no  more 
need  be  said  with  regard  to  its  quality  and  reliability. 
Descriptive  matter  with  regard  to  this  and  other  photo- 
products may  be  obtained  by  addressing  Mr.  Hadaway. 


A Convincing  Exhibit 

The  Photographic  Fair  held  at  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Hall,  London,  England,  May  1 to  6,  1922,  was 
a tremendous  success.  Among  the  leading  dealers  and 
manufacturers  represented  was  Burroughs  Wellcome 
& Company,  makers  of  the  well-known  Tabloid  photo- 
chemicals. An  original  feature  of  this  exhibit  was  a 
screen  in  which  eighty-eight  3)4  x 4)4  negatives  were 
displayed  by  transmitted  light.  Each  of  these  negatives 
was  developed  with  a separate  fluid  ounce  of  Tabloid 
Rytol  and  each  ounce  was  used  for  one  negative  only. 
The  result  was  a striking  demonstration  of  this  devel- 
oper’s effectiveness  and  economy.  It  proved  that  the 
contents  of  one  carton  was  sufficient  to  develop  at 
least  eighty-eight  3)4  x 4)4  plates.  No  attempt  had 
been  made  to  push  the  developing-capacity  of  Tabloid 
Rytol  to  the  limit.  It  showed  its  minimum  rather 
than  its  maximum  capabilities.  Other  interesting 
features  were  comprised  in  this  convincing  and  attrac- 
tive exhibit.  Copies  of  “The  Right  Way  in  Photog- 
raphy” may  lie  obtained  free  of  charge.  This  latest 
publication  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  camerist. 

The  Lingering  Relic  “Photo” 

With  justifiable  sarcasm  Philip  Hale  refers  to  the 
occasional  use  of  the  solitary  fragment,  “photo”,  in 
the  following  paragraph  in  the  Boston  Herald  of  April  28: 

“Then  there  was  the  ‘photo  album.’  Looking  over 
one  prized  in  the  sixties  is  like  entering  a family  vault 
or  visiting  Mine.  Tussaud's  Chamber  of  Horrors. 
What  whiskerage!  What  simpering  and  idiotic  or 
what  savage  expression ! And  these  men  were  heroes  in 
battle  and  amiable  in  peace!  These  women  were 
adorable  and  adored.  Some  of  the  albums  were  in 
Russia  leather.  (There  was  a craze  in  the  sixties  for 
binding  books  either  in  Russia  leather  or  half-calf.) 
Some  were  in  plush.  We  remember  a man  in  North- 
ampton, who.  returning  from  Europe — prayers  had 
been  said  for  him  in  the  Old  Church  while  he  was  on  the 
Atlantic — brought  back  a photograph-album  with  a 
little  music-box  in  it.  For  some  days,  he  was  pointed 
at  in  the  street  for  the  admiration  of  any  stranger. 
He  narrowly  escaped  being  elected  selectman.” 

A Treat  for  the  Camerist 

There  are  few  amateur  or  professional  photog- 
raphers who  do  not  know  that  a thorough  study  of 
every  manufacturer’s  catalog  is  eminently  worth  while. 
There  is  always  something  new  and  practical  to  be 
learned.  In  the  latest  catalog  issued  by  the  Wollensak 
Optical  Company,  Rochester.  New  York,  the  reader 
will  have  a real  treat.  It  is  well  printed,  tastefully 
illustrated  and  contains  a wealth  of  practical  infor- 
mation. Among  the  illustrations  are  pictures  by  Harris 
& Ewing,  D.  D.  Spellman,  Neils  Olson,  R.  J.  Robev, 
M.  C.  W illiamson,  Oliver  Frontz,  Edward  Weston, 
John  N.  Consdorf,  Philip  Conklin,  Markam  Studio, 
A.  O.  Clement,  Wm.  Shewell  Ellis,  Thomas  H.  Ince 
Studios  and  Taizo  Kato.  There  is  every  indication 
that  the  demand  will  soon  exceed  the  supply,  and  we 
advise  our  readers  to  obtain  a copy  from  the  manu- 
facturers without  delay. 

Positions  for  X-Ray  Experts 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  has 
given  notice  that  open  competitive  examinations  will 
be  held  for  positions  of  assistant  laboratorians  in 
Roentgenology  (X-Ray  Photography,  so  called).  All 
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citizens  of  the  United  States  who  meet  the  require- 
ments, both  men  and  women,  may  enter  these  exam- 
inations. The  salary  will  be  from  $70  to  $130  a month, 
and  will  depend  upon  the  qualifications  of  the  ap- 
pointee as  shown  in  the  examination  and  the  duty  to 
which  he  or  she  is  assigned. 

All  those  who  are  interested  in  this  matter  should 
lose  no  time  to  address  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  request  copy 
of  two-page  circular  No.  178  (Unassembled),  C. 

Show  by  Boston  Photo-Pictorialists 

The  well-known  members  of  the  Union  Camera 
Club  of  Boston,  Herbert  B.  Turner,  R.  E.  Hanson 
and  Ralph  Osborne,  held  an  exclusive  show  of  their 
work  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts, 
Boston,  May  3 to  16.  Several  of  the  prints  had  already 
been  shown  at  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  club,  last 
April,  and  to  these  many  new  ones  had  been  added, 
so  that  each  exhibitor  appeared  at  his  best. 

Mr.  Osborne  chose  bromoil  as  his  medium,  and  was 
seen  to  excellent  advantage.  “Fishing-Boats  in  Port”, 
“Perkins  Institution”  and  “Branch  Street”  were  veri- 
table chefs-d’oeuvre  in  composition  and  interpretation. 
Though  a delightful  landscapist,  Mr.  Osborne  is  also  an 
admirable  portraitist,  as  demonstrated  by  strongly- 
individualised  portraits  of  Maurice  Garabrant  and 
M.  Broganza. 

Mr.  Hanson  concentrates  his  brilliant  talents  on 
landscapes,  being  equally  felicitous  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  winter  and  summer  scenes.  His  prize-picture, 
“Winter-Brook”,  was  a particularly  fine  print  and  was 
the  piece  de  resistance  of  his  collection,  although  “A 
Winter-Idyll”,  “Evening-Light”,  and  “Spring”  will 
always  charm  even  the  most  exacting  critic. 

Mr.  Turner,  with  special  facilities  for  wide  observa- 
tion, displayed  a variety  of  subjects,  being  equally 
proficient  in  various  directions.  His  “Street  in  Albi,” 
Southern  France — well  balanced,  rich  and  harmonious 
in  color — is  a superb  architectural  study;  “Industry” 
and  “City  Hospital — Worcester  Square”  are  typical 
views  of  Boston;  the  “Village-Smithy”  is  a charac- 
teristic, but  gradually  passing,  feature  of  New  England 
country-life,  and  “Lake  Louise”  and  “The  American 
Sierras”  are  capital  representatives  of  majestic  moun- 
tain-scenery. 

The  work  of  those  three  artists — done  wholly  in  the 
interest  of  photo-pictorial  art — would  be  a valuable 
aid  to  the  extensive  publicity-campaign  soon  to  be 
inaugurated  by  the  Mayor  of  Boston. 

The  Value  of  Artificial  Lighting 

The  development  of  artificial  lighting  for  photo- 
graphic requirements  has  been  brought  to  such  a state 
of  perfection  that  daylight  is  no  longer  required  in 
the  modern  studio.  We  have  but  to  view  the  motion- 
pictures  to  know  that  artificial  lighting  has  eliminated 
virtually  all  dependence  upon  daylight.  The  Cooper 
Hewitt  Electric  Company,  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  has 
just  issued  two  bulletins  which  are  of  exceptional 
interest  to  the  amateur  and  professional  photographer. 
A number  of  new  outfits  are  described  in  detail  which 
we  believe  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  know  about. 
Bulletin  No.  98  contains  a quotation  from  an  article 
in  Photo-Era  Magazine  written  by  the  Gerhard 
Sisters  of  St.  Louis. 

“Would  you  marry  a girl  as  pretty  as  a picture?” 

“Well,  yes,  if  she  had  a nice  frame.”- — Exchange. 


The  Postage  on  Foreign  Subscriptions 

A comparatively  short  time  ago  the  Post-Office 
Department  reduced  the  rate  of  foreign  postage  on 
subscriptions  and  we  reduced  our  rates  accordingly. 
Recently  the  Post-Office  Department  decided  to  go 
back  to  the  old  rate  again  and  has  notified  us  to 
that  effect.  In  consequence,  until  further  notice,  the 
subscription  price  of  Photo-Era  Magazine  in  all 
countries  classified  as  “foreign”  will  be  $2.50  and  75 
cents  additional  for  postage — a total  of  $3.25.  Cana- 
dian subscriptions  are  $2.85  as  before.  We  shall  thank 
our  foreign  subscribers  to  make  note  of  this  change 
in  postage-rates. 

A.  H.  Beardsley, 

Publisher. 


Estimating  Distances  in  Photography 

{Continued  from  page  3W) 

the  required  distance  by  means  of  foot-rule  or  tape, 
which  he  now  carries  with  him  as  an  indispensable 
addition  to  his  photo-equipment.  He  has  tried  in 
vain  to  train  his  eye  to  judge  distances,  although  some 
of  his  friends  are  able  to  perform  this  feat  after  long 
and  persistent  practice.  He  knows  a camerist  who 
can  estimate  short  distances,  from  four  to  twenty  feet, 
accurately — that  is  to  say,  within  an  inch  or  so;  but 
when  it  comes  to  longer  distances,  forty  feet  or  more, 
his  estimates  are  excellent,  the  few  feet,  either  way, 
making  no  difference  in  the  end.  The  consequence 
is  that  this  camerist’s  pictures  are  invariably  sharp 
and  clear,  except  in  cases  where  a blurred  image  results 
from  movement  of  the  camera  during  exposure. 
Well;  camerists  who  can  judge  distances  as  well  as 
that  should  be  congratulated,  as  it  is  as  nearly  ac- 
curate as  can  be  achieved  with  the  unaided  eye,  and 
extreme  accuracy  is  not  necessary.  Of  course,  if  the 
camerist  has  to  deal  with  a large,  flat  surface,  such  as 
the  front  of  a building,  the  aim  being  a uniformly  sharp 
picture,  the  center  should  coincide  with  that  of  the 
plate  or  film  and  the  latter  should  be  plumb.  In  fact, 
the  image  of  any  ordinary  object  scale-focused  with 
reasonable  accuracy  will  not  be  uniformly  sharp,  unless 
it  falls  in  the  center  of  the  sensitive  surface — whether 
it  be  film  or  plate. 

But  the  thoughtful  reader  has  already  asked  the 
pertinent  question:  “Why  doesn't  the  Editor  suggest 
pacing  off  the  distance  from  camera  to  object?”  So 
lie  does,  provided  that  the  camerist  is  temperament- 
ally or  physically  able  to  take  the  required  number 
of  steps,  all  of  equal  length,  and  they  could  be  taken 
with  absolute  safety — no  passing  automobile  imperil- 
ing the  life  of  the  pacing  camerist!  Besides,  Fiioto- 
Era  Magazine  might  face  a suit  for  damages  in  case 
of  an  accident — for  having  suggested  the  idea. 

Far  better  than  tape-measure,  foot-rule  or  pacing — 
all  laborious,  if  not  dangerous — is  the  simple,  little 
device  known  as  the  Distograph,  advertised  in  the 
photographic  press  last  year.  It  is  a little,  metal 
scale  to  be  suspended  by  one  finger  in  front  of  either 
eye  and  in  line  with  the  object  to  be  photographed. 
The  accurate  distance  can  be  told  at  a glance.  The 
Distograph  was  invented  by  A.  W.  MacMillan,  of 
Chicago,  Illinois,  for  use  during  the  World  War  and 
worked  like  a charm.  It  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  and  engineering  departments 
at  Washington,  and  also  bears  the  seal  of  hearty  ap- 
proval of  Photo-Era  Magazine. 

W.  A.  F. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 


C.  K.  H. — Although  the  instantaneous  expos- 
ure for  your  photograph  made  by  moonlight 
was  short,  it  was  not  so  short  as  to  make  it  extremely 
remarkable.  Roughly  speaking,  moonlight  may  be 
taken  as  being  1/500,000  of  the  intensity  of  sunlight. 
If  the  sun  had  been  present  instead  of  the  moon,  in  this 
picture,  it  is  clear  that  the  exposure  of  1/1000  of  a 
second  would  have  been  ample,  having  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  landscape  and  the  fact  that  the  trees  are 
merely  silhouettes  against  the  sky  and  snow.  Half  a 
minute  corresponds  to  30,000  times  as  much  exposure 
as  1/1000  of  a second  with  sunlight.  While  this  is 
not  sufficient,  it  would  probably  give  a useful  if  very 
much  underexposed  negative,  and  we  imagine  that  this 
was  what  was  obtained.  Moonlight  is  slightly  less 
actinic  than  sunlight,  and  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
the  exposure  was  increased  to  any  effective  degree 
by  the  northern  lights. 

J.  W.  K. — Latent  light  was  discovered  by  Niepce 
de  St.  Victor.  He  found  that  if  paper  saturated  with 
nitrate  of  uranium  was  exposed  to  sunlight  and  enclosed 
in  an  opaque  tube  or  case  for  several  months,  it  would 
still  give  off  radiations  capable  of  affecting  a photo- 
graphically sensitive  surface.  Even  plain,  white  paper 
acted  in  a similar  manner. 

Wr.  L.  E. — Metol-Hydrokinone  has  not  been 
used  very  much  for  the  autochrome-process. 

According  to  reliable  reports,  it  has  never  been  officially 
recommended  by  M.  M.  Lumiere.  Several  years  ago 
Mr.  A.  B.  Hitchins,  now  chief  chemist  of  the  Ansco 
Company,  advised  the  following  formula  for  use  with 
autochrome  plates: 

For  the  first  development,  Solution  A: 


Water 1,000  c.c.s. 

Metol 6.5  gins. 

Soda  Sulphite  (anhydrous) 40  gms. 

Hydrokinone 2.10  gms. 

Potassium  Bromide 2.5  gms. 

Hyposulphite  of  Soda 0.10  gms. 

Ammonia,  0.880 20  c.c.s. 


For  use  he  suggested  one  part  developer,  one  part 
water.  Just  what  results  are  to  be  obtained  we  cannot 
say;  but  if  some  worker  wishes  to  experiment,  we 
should  be  glad  to  hear  from  him  with  regard  to  his  suc- 
cess with  the  developer. 

S.  O.  M. — The  removal  of  ink-stains  from  a 
print  is  a difficult  matter,  if  not  impossible.  Al- 
though you  do  not  mention  the  kind  of  print,  if  it  is  a 
silver-print  virtually  anything  that  will  remove  the  ink 
will  destroy  or  injure  the  image.  Perhaps  a solution  of 
oxalic  acid  or  salts  of  lemon  may  be  of  some  assistance. 
If  this  has  no  effect,  usually  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to 
make  a copy  of  the  photograph  through  a color-screen 
and  on  some  orthochromatic  plate.  By  writing  to  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  New  York,  you 
may  obtain  a booklet  which  describes  in  detail  the  use  of 
panchromatic  plates  and  K-filters. 

C.  W.  J. — Stereo-cameras  and  accessories  may 
now  be  obtained  in  virtually  all  the  large  cities  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  You  need  have  no 
hesitancy  about  entering  this  fascinating  branch  of 
photography,  as  supplies  may  be  obtained  promptly. 


We  would  suggest  that  you  call  at  R.  J.  Fitzsimons, 
75  Fifth  Avenue  and  at  Harold  M.  Bennett,  153  West 
23d  Street,  both  of  New  York  City. 

T.  A.  A. — Kallitype  is  a favorite,  simple  and 
delightful  printing-process.  The  results  are  very 
artistic  and  pleasing.  It  was  introduced  by  Dr.  John 
Nicol,  in  1889,  as  a patented  method.  Among  the 
successful  users  of  the  process  was  James  S.  Escott, 
of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  whose  instructive  and  enter- 
taining article,  superbly  illustrated,  appeared  in  Piioto- 
Era,  April,  1907.  On  account  of  its  ease  of  manipula- 
tion and  cheapness,  the  Kallitype  is  being  revived,  and 
the  Photo-Miniature  for  January,  1922  (Number  185), 
deals  at  length  with  a full  description  and  application 
of  the  method. 

F.  C.  O. — A black  stain  to  coat  the  interior 
of  cameras  is  made  as  follows:  Gum-shellac,  }/i 
oz.;  borax,  120  grains;  glycerine,  oz.;  water,  8 oz. 
Dissolve  the  gum-shellac  in  four  ounces  of  water, 
using  a hot-water  bath,  add  the  borax  and  glycerine, 
and  when  all  is  thoroughly  mixed  stir  in  one  ounce  of 
aniline-black.  This  makes  a dead-black  stain  and  is 
useful  also  to  coat  the  slides  of  plateholders  as  well 
as  for  parts  of  the  cameras  that  need  blackening. 

E.  L.  G.  By  latent  image  is  meant  the 
invisible  image  on  a sensitive  plate  after  it 
has  been  exposed  in  the  camera  and  before  it  has  been 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  developer.  When  a 
plate  is  taken  from  the  camera  no  image  is  visible 
though  it  is  really  in  the  sensitive  film,  hence  it  is 
called  the  latent  image — latent  meaning  hidden,  secret, 
dormant,  not  visible  or  apparent. 

G.  T. — Landscapes  with  heavy  foreground 
means  that  objects  nearest  the  camera  contain  dark 
shadows,  such  as  figures,  buildings,  dense  foliage,  trees, 
wooded  slopes,  etc.  Many  figures  in  the  foreground, 
buildings,  animals  and  objects  of  this  nature,  when  they 
are  near  the  camera  need  an  exposure  equal  or  nearly 
equal  to  that  for  landscape  with  heavy  foreground. 

C.  N.  D. — Y’our  trouble  is  evidently  under- 
development. When  one  begins  to  do  his  own 
developing  this  is  a natural  tendency.  The  image  comes 
up  clearly  at  first  and  with  the  dim,  red  light  seems 
dense  enough:  but  don't  take  it  out  prematurely  when 
the  image  seems  to  be  losing  clearness.  Remember 
that  density  will  be  lost  in  the  fixing-bath.  Don’t 
examine  the  plate  too  frequently  or  keep  it  out  of  the 
developer  too  long  at  a time.  The  plate  should  show  a 
faint  image  on  the  glass-side  when  the  development  is 
complete. 

I.  C.  E. — In  judging  the  exposure  look  at 
your  heaviest  shadows  and  time  to  get  the  detail 
there.  If  you  have  not  given  time  enough  to  bring  out 
that  part  of  your  plate,  no  amount  of  developing  is 
going  to  give  it  to  you.  Prolonged  development  will 
only  block  up  your  highlights  and  give  you  halation, 
without  bringing  out  a bit  more  detail  in  the  shadows. 

L.  J.  D. — In  photographing  lettering  on 
tombstones  it  should  not  be  attempted  on  a 
cloudy  day.  To  get  the  best  results,  this  work  should 
be  done  on  days  when  the  sun  is  shining  brightly  and 
obliquely  across  the  surface  of  the  stone  which  bears 
the  lettering. 
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LONDON  LETTER 

CARINE  AND  WILL  CADBY 


The  Royal  Photographic  Society  is  having  a 
busy  time  with  its  exhibition  of  prints  by  Dr.  Henry 
Goodwin  of  Stockholm.  It  is  always  rather  an  event 
and  an  attraction  when  we  get  an  exhibition  of  foreign 
work  over  here  in  London,  although  we  owe  Dr. 
Goodwin  apologies  for  the  term  foreign,  when  he  tells 
us  he  is  English  to  the  very  bone,  and  directs  our  atten- 
tion to  his  name  which  certainly  has  a homely  sound. 
But  Dr.  Goodwin  is  more  than  merely  British,  for 
his  father  was  a well-known  painter  in  Munich  who 
succeeded  the  famous  Lenbaeh  as  president  of  the 
Academy  there.  His  family  has  also  lived  in  Sweden 
long  enough  to  have  absorbed  the  Northern  culture 
and  adopt  its  modern  and  broad  outlook. 

His  exhibition,  which  consists  of  ninety-five  prints, 
is  divided  into  two  sections.  The  first  he  calls  “Por- 
traits Pure  and  Simple”.  These  are  mostly  of  dis- 
tinguished people,  such  as  Branting,  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Sweden,  Count  Hermann  Wrangel,  Ellen  Key,  May 
Sinclair,  Viola  Meynell,  and  authors,  poets,  dancers, 
singers  and  sculptors  who  are  not  so  well  known  over 
here.  The  second  part  is  called  “Figure-Studies, 
etc.”;  but  it  includes  some  portraits  as  well.  We  are 
familiar  with  such  photographs  as  Dr.  Goodwin  has 
from  time  to  time  sent  to  the  London  exhibitions,  and 
have  always  found  them  attractive;  but  they  have 
never  suggested  the  strength  and  versatility  of  the 
man  as  shown  in  this  collection  of  his  work.  Its  success 
is  assured  and  deserved;  for  it  is  most  alive  and  inspir- 
ing, combining  qualities  we  recognise  as  English, 
worked  out  in  an  entirely  foreign  environment,  both  of 
thought  and  action.  We  have  seldom  come  across  a 
group  of  portraits  that  has  interested  us  more. 

Undoubtedly,  Dr.  Goodwin’s  strongest  point  is  the 
interpretation  of  the  character  of  his  sitter;  and, 
naturally,  he  finds  his  best  subjects  in  the  elderly,  on 
whose  faces  the  years  have  had  more  time  to  write 
their  story.  To  quote  Mr.  Herbert  Lambert,  who 
has  written  the  foreword  to  the  catalog:  “Goodwin’s 
first  thought  is  characterisation  of  his  model,  and  his 
pictorial  and  technical  ability  are  things  which  are 
second  to  this.”  This  is  no  doubt  true;  but  his  work, 
quite  apart  from  delineation  of  character,  is  of  a very 
high  order;  and  an  interesting  feature  of  the  exhibi- 
tion is  that  all  the  prints  are  made  in  carbon.  Some  of 
the  finest  examples  are  carbon-transparencies  mounted 
on  Japanese  vellum.  The  only  landscape  shown  was  a 
charming  example  of  this  printing-method:  a most 
decorative  and  suggestive  little  picture  of  grasses 
growing  through  snow,  entirely  after  our  own  hearts. 

The  catalog  is  original,  and  has  some  curious  items. 
We  read,  “65-67  Hair,  59-64  Wet  Hair,  68-6!)  Naked, 
70-73  Half  Naked,  77-84  Children,  87-89  Theatre”. 
The  pictures  of  “Wet  Hair”,  mostly  a girl’s  head  and 
shoulders,  are  decorative  with  a suggestion  of  pre- 
Raffaelite  design.  Most  of  the  nudes  were  restrained 
and  attractive,  and  only  one,  made  in  a modern  interior, 
that  showed  a girl  placing  a tea-tray  on  a table,  seemed 
to  strike  a somewhat  naked  note.  Perhaps  we  are  con- 
ventional; but  somehow,  the  tea-equipage  did  not 
seem  as  fitting  a sundry  to  nudity  as  some  more 
natural  nutriment,  such  as  fruits. 

To-night  Dr.  Goodwin  is  to  lecture  to  his  fellow- 
photographers,  and  he  told  us  we  may  expect  “a  slating.” 


He  is  also  going  to  express  his  views  strongly  on  the 
artists  who  design  our  “Pretty-Pretty”  magazine- 
cover.  When  we  pointed  out  to  him  that  he  should 
blame  the  British  public  which  insists  on  this  low-class 
work,  and  not  the  artist  who  merely  supplies  the  de- 
mand, he  answered,  “But  it  should  be  the  artist  who 
shapes  public  taste”. 

It  is  rather  steadying  to  have  in  London  an  ex- 
hibition that  is  pure  photography  at  its  best,  and  that 
does  not  try  to  attract  notice  by  being  bizarre  or  rev- 
olutionary. It  is  a sign  that  photography  is  being 
affected  by  the  newer  spirit  in  Art,  which,  having 
tired  somewhat  of  extremes,  is  flowing  into  a more 
formal  and  orderly  channel.  As  Mr.  Lambert  says, 
“The  pictures  in  this  collection  show  a revolt  from 
revolt  and  a return  to  the  aims  of  some  of  the  great 
masters  of  the  past  ages,  . . . everything  is  essentially 
sane  and  well  balanced  and  has  that  touch  of  reserve 
and  modesty.”  No  one  will  deny  that  Futurism  and 
Dadaism  have  done  good  in  breaking  fresh  ground  and 
enlarging  the  boundaries;  but  their  present  forms  are 
certainly  not  likely  to  be  permanent.  There  is  much 
more  to  say  about  a personality  like  Dr.  Goodwin  and 
his  work;  but  unfortunately  space  is  limited.  When 
an  enthusiastic  and  talented  artist  visits  our  photo- 
graphic London,  shows  us  his  work,  and  tells  us  what 
he  thinks  of  ours,  it  is  one  of  the  most  beneficent  events 
of  the  year;  and,  withal,  very  stimulating. 

Professor  A.  P.  Laurie,  Principal  of  the  Heriot  Watt 
College,  Edinburgh,  has  been  making  experiments  in 
testing  the  authenticity  of  old  masters.  He  contends 
that  certain  great  painters  used  their  brushes  in  a 
particular  and  individual  way  which  could  be  recognised 
if  sufficiently  amplified,  and  his  method  consists  of 
making  enlarged  photographs  of  the  brush-work  in 
suspected  pictures.  With  a special  camera  devised 
for  the  purpose,  he  can — where  the  brush-marks  are 
small — make  enlargements  up  to  twenty  times  the 
original  size.  But  in  the  case  of  painters  who  used  a 
broad  brush,  amplification  does  not  need  to  be  carried 
nearly  so  far.  As  a result  of  Professor  Laurie’s  efforts 
it  has  been  proved  definitely  that  there  are  at  least  two, 
instead  of  only  one,  genuine  Hobbemas  (1638-1709) 
in  this  country. 

Wealth  of  photographic  illustration  is,  at  least,  one 
of  the  key-notes  of  the  new  serial  publication  called 
“Peoples  of  All  Nations”.  In  the  forty-eight  numbers, 
one  of  which  is  to  be  issued  every  fortnight,  there  are 
to  be  no  less  than  6,000  photographic  reproductions, 
many  of  full-page  size,  and  some  hundreds  in  colored 
photogravure.  We  have  seen  the  pictures  in  the  first 
two  numbers,  some  of  which  represented  remote  and 
uncivilised  peoples.  But  alas,  good  as  the  work  was 
technically,  these  barbarians  seemed  to  have  caught 
the  universal  stiffness  showm  by  civilised  races  when 
confronted  by  the  camera,  for  they  stood,  awkwardly 
and  unconvincingly  in  a row,  exactly  like  the  country- 
yokels  in  Kent  would  do  in  similar  circumstances. 
We  could  not  help  wishing  that  the  photographer  had 
shown  a little  resource  in  posing,  which  might  have 
given  some  idea  of  their  remoteness.  But  it  seems  to 
us  that  the  camera  is  a leveler;  and,  apparently,  one 
touch  of  photography  makes  the  whole  world  kin,  un- 
less used  very  skilfully. 
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RECENT 

PHOTO-PATENTS 

mi 

Reported 

by  NORMAN  T.  WHITAKER 

The  following  patents  are  reported  exclusively  for 
Photo-Era  Magazine  from  the  law-offices  of  Norman 
T.  Whitaker,  Whitaker  Building,  Washington,  D.C., 
from  whom  copies  of  any  one  of  the  patents  may  be 
obtained  by  sending  fifteen  cents  in  stamps.  The 
patents  mentioned  below  were  the  ones  issued  from 
the  Patent  Office  during  the  month  of  April,  the  last 
issues  of  which  have  been  disclosed  to  the  public. 

Patent,  Number  1,411, ‘219,  has  been  issued  to  Franz 
Meyer  of  Jena,  Germany,  on  Iris  Diaphragm. 

Camera  Patent,  Number  1,411, 355,  has  been  granted 
to  Goliat  Davison  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Herbert  O.  N.  Nordin,  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  has  received 
a patent  on  a Film-Marker,  Number  1,411,370. 

A patent  on  a Focal-Plane  Shutter  has  been  issued 
to  Julien  Tessier  of  Rochester,  N.Y.  Patent,  Number 
1,411,075. 

A joint  patent  has  been  granted  to  Charles  W. 
Frederick  and  Donald  H.  Stewart,  both  of  Rochester, 
N.Y.  Patent,  Number  1,411,689,  is  called  Photographic 
Apparatus. 

Frederick  A.  Elliott  of  Rochester,  NY ..  has  received 
patent.  Number  1,411,687,  on  Photographic  Bath. 

Patent,  Number  1,411,982,  an  Attacher  and  Auto- 
matic Sealer  for  Camera  Films,  has  been  issued  to  Elmer 
E.  Thrasher  of  South  Cumberland,  Md. 

Photo-Printer  is  the  name  of  patent.  Number 
1,412,693,  received  by  William  E.  Lockhart  of  Houston, 
Texas. 

Patent,  Number  1,412,697,  has  been  granted  to 
Josephine  L.  MacAvoy  of  Buckhannon,  West  Virginia, 
on  Carrier  for  Photographic  Backgrounds. 

Harry  F.  Waite  of  New  York  City  has  been  granted 
patent.  Number  1,413,208,  on  Film-Holder  for  Develop- 
ing Films. 

Patent,  Number  1,413,253,  a Recording  Camera, 
has  been  issued  to  Watson  A.  Brown  of  Rochester,  N.Y. 

A Shutter  Lock  for  Roll-film  Cameras  has  been 
granted  to  Peter  F.  Beaulieu  of  Bend,  Oregon.  The 
patent  number  is  1,413,376 

William  C.  Huebner  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  has  received 
patent.  Number  1,413,406,  a Holder  for  Photographic 
Printing  Plates. 

Printing  of  Photographic  Films,  patent,  Number 
1,413,598,  has  been  issued  to  Henry  V.  Lawley  of 
Kensington,  London,  England. 

Patent,  Number  1,413,746,  has  been  issued  to  Albin 
Lessing  of  Jersey  City,  N.J.,  on  a Photographic- 
Printing  Apparatus. 

Sergede  Procaudine-Gorsky  of  Konnerrud.  Norway, 
has  received  patent.  Number  1,413,873,  on  Printing 
Apparatus  for  the  Production  of  Diapositives. 

Photographic  Camera  has  been  granted  to  Giuseppe 
G.  B.  Tartara  of  Turin,  Italy.  Patent,  Number 
1,413,947. 

Patent,  Number  1,414,193,  on  a Focusing-Device, 
has  been  issued  to  Kian  Gie  Lee  of  Champaign,  Ill. 

William  C.  Huebner  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  has  received 
Patent,  Number  1,414,280,  on  Photographic-Printing 
Apparatus. 

Photographic-Printing  Process  and  Solution  and 
Material  Therefor.  Patent,  Number  1,414,309,  has 
been  issued  to  York  A.  F.  Schwartz  of  London,  England. 


New  Officers  of  B.  Y.  M.  C.  U.  Camera  Club 

At  the  regular  meeting.  May  2,  1922,  the  members 
of  the  B.  Y.  M.  C.  U.  Camera  Club,  48  Boylston  Street, 
Boston,  elected  the  following  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year:  Herbert  B.  Turner,  president;  Gardner  R. 
Barker,  vice-president;  F.  Chester  Everett,  treasurer; 
Ernest  Gustavsen,  secretary.  The  executive  com- 
mittee is  composed  of  Herbert  B.  Turner,  Gardner  R. 
Barker,  F.  Chester  Everett,  Ernest  Gustavsen,  William 
L.  Manson.  Ralph  Osborne,  H.  H.  Saunderson,  Gustav 
Seelig  and  George  S.  Akasu.  On  the  house-committee 
are  William  L.  Alanson,  chairman,  William  H.  C. 
Pillsbury  and  Philip  A.  Palmer.  The  entertainment 
committee  comprises  Ralph  Osborne,  chairman,  Louis 
Astrella  and  Arthur  S.  Dockham.  Members  of  the 
publicity  committee  are  H.  H.  Saunderson,  chairman, 
Ernest  O.  Hiler  and  Charles  W7.  Swett.  The  exhibition 
committee  includes  G.  II.  Seelig,  chairman,  Frank  R. 
Fraprie  and  Ralph  Osborne.  The  librarian  is  Charles 
Swett. 

Improved  Motion-Picture  Projection 

At  the  recent  convention,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  of  the 
Society  of  Motion-Picture  Engineers,  the  most  notable 
advance  in  the  projection  of  motion-pictures  was 
demonstrated  at  the  General  Electric  Company’s 
Works,  at  Lynn,  Mass.  The  General  Electric  Company 
has  designed  an  incandescant  lamp  to  supersede  the 
arc-light  with  its  attendant  inconveniences  and  the 
constant  attention  required  by  the  operator.  The 
many  advantages  of  the  new  incandescent  lamp  de- 
signed by  the  General  Electric  Company  are  obvious. 
Its  only  objection  of  not  having  a light-point  source 
as  fine  as  an  arc-light  has  been  entirely  overcome  by  a 
clever  optical  system  of  condensing-lenses.  These 
lenses  are  of  aspheric  curvature,  and  a perfectly  clear 
and  flat  field  can  now  be  produced  on  the  screen  by 
means  of  this  remarkable  achievement. 

All  the  larger  theaters  in  Boston  and  vicinity  are 
now  being  equipped  with  this  new  feature  in  motion- 
picture  projection,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that 
this  product  of  the  General  Electric  Company  will 
revolutionise  motion-picture  projection  throughout 
the  world. 

Of  Value  to  Lens-Users 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  more  the  amateur  or 
professional  photographer  knows  about  lenses,  the 
better  able  he  will  be  to  select  one  intelligently  and  to 
obtain  good  results  with  it  after  he  has  bought  one. 
There  are  certain  fundamental  optical  principles  that 
govern  the  construction  and  use  of  all  types  of  lenses. 
In  the  new  Cooke  Catalog,  issued  recently  by  Burke 
& James,  Inc.,  Chicago,  U.S.,  Wholesale  Distributors, 
there  are  a number  of  excellent  articles  on  photo- 
graphic optics  that  will  prove  to  be  of  great  value  to 
every  prospective  user  of  an  anastigmat  lens.  Readers 
of  Photo-Era  Magazine  may  obtain  copies  of  this 
illustrated  catalog,  free  of  charge,  by  writing  to  the 
distributors. 
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To  Every  Lover  of 
Good  Cameras 


TT  THY  should  you  care  what  camera  you 
* * use,  so  long  as  it  will  take  pictures? 

Why  does  the  skillful  workman  want  better, 
finer  tools? 

Those  who  know  the  most,  who  are  most 
proficient,  can  get  the  most  out  of  crude  ma- 
terials and  tools,  and  yet  they  invariably  want 
the  best  obtainable. 

Proficiency  breeds  taste  and  discrimi- 
nating judgment.  It  makes  an  art,  a 
craft,  out  of  what  began  as  a mere  me- 
chanical operation.  It  develops  a spirit 
which  is  satisfied  only  with  the  finest. 

The  Ansco  Vest  Pocket  No.  2 appeals 
to  the  finer  sensibilities  of  the  expert  pho- 
tographer. It  is  correct  mechanically, 
supremely  simple  and  logical  in  design, 
yet  more  versatile,  more  sure.  It  is  fine- 
looking,  fine-working,  a pleasure  to  use 
and  handle. 

Let  the  Ansco  Vest  Pocket  No.  2 
make  photography  more  enjoyable  to  you, 
as  it  has  done  for  thousands  of  others. 


DETAILS  : 

Modico  Anastigmat  Lens  F 7.5  or  Ansco 
Anastigmat  Lens  F 6.3. 

Extraspeed  Bionic  shutter  — Time.  Bulb, 
and  5L.  3(j.  ifaj,  and  shu  second. 
Finger  and  cable  release. 

Size  of  Camera,  134.  x 2>a  x 6%  inches. 
Weight  of  camera,  19  ounces. 

Size  of  picture,  2%  x 334  inches. 

Focal  length  of  lens,  3 34  inches. 
Micrometer  focusing  device. 
Depth-of-focus  scale. 

Swivel  spool- holding  device. 

Automatic  film  aligning  pressure  pad. 
Construction  metal  throughout,  with  alum- 
inum frame. 

Trimmings,  nickel-plated. 

Covering,  fine  grain  morocco  leather. 
Hinged  watch-cover  lens  cap. 

Extras  obtainable:  Carrying  case  or  sole 
leather  belt  holster;  Ansco  Direct  Viet? 
Finder;  Portrait  Attachment ; Tripod 
Attachment. 


To  Every  Seeker 
of  Bargains 


Ansco  V-P  No.  2 

2/4  x3M 


$22.50 

and 

$27.50 


^pHESE  are  days  of  close 
buying.  Everyone  is 
looking  for  the  highest 
value  at  the  lowest  cost. 

Compare  the  prices  of  the 
Ansco  V-P  No.  2 with  the 
price  of  any  substitute  of 
either  domestic  or  foreign 
manufacture. 

On  a basis  of  price  as  well 
as  of  quality  and  perform- 
ance, the  Ansco  V-P  No.  2 
is  a market  leader. 

Explanatory  Folder  on  Request 

ANSCO  COMPANY 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


Develop  \our  Films 
in  Daylight 

™ REXO 
Develop  i ng-  Ki  t 


Sweetland  Patent ) 

Here  is  a marvelous  invention  which 
enables  you  to  develop  any  6-exposure 
roll  3J  x 5§  or  smaller  in  daylight.  It  requires 
hut  3 to  4 minutes  for  developing.  Quick  and 
efficient.  Results  of  amazing  excellence. 

It  is  the  ideal  outfit  for  traveler  or  tourist. 
He  can  develop  his  films  at  the  place  his  pictures 
were  made  and  insure  himself  against  failure 
before  he  leaves  the  place. 

NO  DARKROOM— EXCELLENT  RESULTS 

No  darkroom  necessary — daylight  all  lhe  way — developing,  fixing  and  washing.  So  certain  are  the 
results  that  it  can  be  relied  upon  for  most  exacting  scientific  and  military  work. 

CARRF  IT  IN  \OLR  POCKET.  Fit-  the  pocket.  Measures  but  11  x 4^  x 6i  inches,  and 
weighs  but  a pound.  So  simple  that  any  boy  or  girl  can  use  it  successfully. 

Outfit  consist*  of  leatherette  case,  developine-tube.  three  clips,  an  accurate 
thermometer  and  complete  instructions  for  use.  PRICE,  complete,  only  $5.00 
Ask  xour  dealer — Circular  on  Request 

BURKE  & JAMES,  Inc.,  Chicago— New  York 


THE  STANDARD  for 
STYLE  and  EXCELLENCE 


v«y  * HOUSH  cALBUM 

and  stick  your  pictures  in  it  'with 

nobuc 

TRADE  MARK  E£G.  U S.  PAT.  OFFICE 

You  cannot  beat  this  combination 


is  a clean,  stainless,  non -buckling  non - 
wrinkling  adhesive,  especially  prepared 
for  mounting  Photographs  FLAT,  with- 
out any  unusual  preparation  or  trouble. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  them. 

THE  HOUSH  COMPANY,  Manufacturers 
7-17  E.  Concord  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Preparing  Light-Sensitive  Photographic  Papers.  Part  I .Charles  E.  M 3" 


To  Contributors:  Contributions  relating  to  pho- 
tography are  solicited  and  will  receive  careful 
consideration.  Preference  is  given  to  MS.  that  is 
typewritten,  and  to  authors  who  are  practical 
amateur  or  professional  photographers. 

To  Subscribers:  A reminder  of  expiration  will 
be  enclosed  with  the  last  issue  of  every  subscrip- 
tion at  the  time  the  copy  is  mailed.  Prompt 
renewal  will  ensure  the  uninterrupted  receipt  of 
the  magazine  for  the  following  year.  Send  both 
old  and  new  addresses,  when  requesting  a change. 

To  Advertisers  : Advertising-rates  on  application. 
Forms  close  on  the  5th  of  the  preceding  month. 

Sample  Copies : A sample  copy  will  be  mailed  to 
any  address  for  25  cents  in  currency  or  stamps. 


Published  Monthly,  on  the  1st.  at  Wolfeboro. 
New  Hampshire,  U.8.  A. 

Entersd  as  Second-Class  Matter  at  the  Posr- 
Office.  Wolfeboro,  X.H..  under  the  act  of  March 
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Yearly  Subscription-Rates : United  States  £t; 
Mexico.  82.50  postpaid:  single  copy.  25  cents 
Canadian  subscription.  82.55  postpaid:  single  copy. 
30  cents.  Foreign  subscription.  83.25  postpaid : 
single  copy,  at  discretion  of  the  dealer. 

Agents  for  Great  Britain.  Houghtons,  Ltd..  >: — >9 
High  Holborn.  London,  W.C..  England,  with  whom 
subscriptions  may  be  placed. 
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Unless  you  are 
now  using  a 

CARL. 

ZEISS 

Lens,  it  is  still 
possible  to  im- 
prove the  lens 
equipment  of 
your  camera. 

Harold  M.  Bennett 

U.  S.  Agent 

153  West  23rd  St.,  New  York 


ILEX 

THE 

PERFECT 
SHUTTER 

Mechanically  different  from  and  far  super- 
ior to  any  other  shutter.  Ilex  Shutters  have 
virtually  revolutionized  the  construction 
of  photographic  shutters. 

Basic  patents  cover  the  principle  of  two 
separate  mechanisms — one  for  slow  and 
one  for  high  speeds.  Positive  action  under 
all  conditions  and  in  all  climates. 

Ilex  Shutters,  built  like  and  with  the  same 
care  as  a high-grade  watch,  are  so  perfect 
that  they  seldom  if  ever  need  adjustment 
or  repair  after  being  fitted  to  camera. 

Use  an  Ilex  and  avoid  shutter-trouble. 
Write  today  for  our  free  catalog. 

ILEX  OPTICAL  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 


"HURRICANE” 

A WHIRLWIND  OF  SPEED 


This  new  plate  is 
proving  its  merits  daily 

All  users  of  fast  emulsions  should  try  it 


Crisp — Clean — Ample  Density 

Doz.  6J4  x 9 cm.,  50  cents,  postpaid 
“ 314  x 4y4  inches  75  “ 

“ 4 x 5 “ 1.15  “ 


PAGENT  SELF-TONING  PAPERS 
BURROUGHS  WELLCOME 
PRODUCTS 

STEREOSCOPIC  SUPPLIES 


PINKHAM  8 SMITH  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

(TWO  STORES) 

292  Boylston  Street  ::  13  Bromfield  Street 
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ScalUcPilX 


A camera  pocket-piece,  hardly  larger  than  a 
package  of  cigarettes. 

Enlargements  8x  i o inches  in  size  from  Vidtrix 
negatives  look  like  contact  prints. 

The  Vidtrix  makes  pictures  i % x 2 1/2  inches  on 
plates  or  film  packs,  has  a Compur  Shutter  with 
speeds  from  1 to  i~300th  of  a second,  focusing 
adjustment  as  close  as  three  feet,  rising  front,  Ico- 
nometer  finder,  hooded  ground  glass  back,  two 

tripod  sockets,  and  is  fur- 
nished with  various  lenses 
including  the  Carl  Zeiss, 
Series  Ic  f^. 

Ask  your  dealer  about 
the  IcaVidtrix.  Or  write 
for  our  catalogue. 


Harold  M.  Bennett,  U.  S.  Agent,  153  West  23rd  Street,  New  York 


The  Lens  for  the  Man 
Who  ('ares 

Fastest  lens  with  soft-diffused  effects  re- 
taining definition  ami  full  color-value. 
Write  for  Booklet  "N.”  It  tells  how  a 
Kalosat  will  improve  your  photography. 

Hanovia  Lens  Laboratories, 

Newark,  N.  J. 


Yields  a distinctive  Brown-Black  Tone  by 
direct  development  and  is  sufficiently  fast  to 
make  Enlargements  as  well  as  Contact-Prints 

TWO  GRADES 

Matt  (Thick)  Toned  Matt  (Thick) 

Sample  Dozen  5x7,  50c  8 x 10,  $1.25 

Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Complete 
Wellington  Price-List  on  request. 

Manufactured  by 

Wellington  & Ward  : Elstree,  Herts 

Sole  United  States  Agents 

RALPH  HARRIS  & COMPANY 

26-30  BROMFIELD  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 
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Forty  cents  a line.  Payable  in  advance.  Minimum  Four  Lines,  $1.50 

Copy  must  be  received  on  or  before  the  fifth  of  the  preceding  month 

PHOTO-ERA 

MAGAZINE, 

WOLFEBORO,  NEW 

HAMPSHIRE, 

U.S.A. 

FOR  SALE 


WANTED 


ANSCO  VEST-POCKET  CAMERA  WITH  F/6.3  ANSCO 
ANASTIGMAT  LENS  and  1/200-second  shutter;  ray-filter;  direct- 
vision  finder;  genuine  leather-holster.  Kodak  film-tank;  all  complete 
in  brand-new  condition  with  instruction-books,  price  $25.00.  Nalle 
& Company,  Austin,  Texas. 


COMPLETE  FILES  OF  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE  in  perfect 
state  are  still  available  at  15c.  to  20c.  for  each  individual  copy  of  the 
magazine.  To  this  price,  please  add  postage  of  3c.  a copy.  The  years 
available  are:  1899,  1900,  1901,  1903,  1905,  1907,  1911,  1913,  1914, 
1915,  1916,  1917,  1918,  1919  and  1920.  Address  Photo-Era  Magazine, 
Boston  Office,  367  Boylston  Street,  Boston  17,  Mass. 


NO.  1 AUTOGRAPHIC  KODAK  SPECIAL  (2J  x 3J)  fitted 
with  B.  & L.  T essar  F/4.5  lens  in  Optimo  shutter;  carrying-case. 
Perfect  condition.  Price,  $50.00.  F.  H.  Maybury,  623  Poydras 
Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 


WANTED:  ORIGINAL  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT,  and  of  people  and  events  associated  with  him. 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Association,  Inc.,  One  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


WANTED:  PRINTS  OR  NEGATIVES  OF  AUTUMN  AND 
WINTER  SCENES.  Domestic  or  foreign.  State  price  for  exclusive 
use  subject  to  my  approval.  CHARLES  F.  DITTMAR,  814  Walnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WE  CAN  PAY  YOU  THE  HIGHEST  PRICE  FOR  YOUR 
CAMERA  OR  LENS.  Furnish  us  with  the  best  description  you 
possibly  can  and  you  will  receive  a cash-  or  trade-offer.  If  you  prefer, 
you  can  send  in  your  goods  subject  to  our  inspection  and  then,  if  our 
offer  is  unsatisfactory,  we  will  return  your  goods  charges  prepaid. 
Central  Camera  Co.,  124  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOKS  THAT  EVERY  CAMERIST 
SHOULD  OWN.  SPECIAL  : Photograms  of  the  year  1920,  by 
F.  J.  Mortimer,  $2.00  (two  copies  only);  Photography  Made  Easy, 
by  R.  Child  Bayley,  $1.50;  Dictionary  of  Photography,  by  E.  J. 
Wall,  $5.00;  Twelve  Great  Paintings,  by  Henry  Turner  Bailey,  $3.00; 
Photography — Its  Principles  and  Applications,  bv  Alfred  Watkins, 
$4.00;  Picture-Dictionary,  by  J.  Sawtelle  Ford,  $1.00.  Address 
orders  and  remittances  to  Photo-Era  Magazine,  Wolfeboro,  New 
Hampshire. 


WANTED:  NEGATIVES  of  female  subjects;  postcard-size: 

nothing  illegal;  price  according  to  quality.  STONE  COMPANY, 
Box  62,  Times  Square  Station,  New  York  City. 


COLORING 


THE  BOOK  OF  THE  DANCE 

By  Arnold  Gentile 

95  full  page  figure  studies,  six  of  which  are  in  natural  colors, 
with  flimsy  draperies  or  undraped.  Price,  S7.50 


AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHY 

fl  144)  CAMERA  HOUSE,  BOSTON  17,  MASS. 


ARTISTIC  PHOTO-COLORING  OF  CONTACT  PRINTS 
AND  ENLARGEMENTS  correctly  handled  by  experienced  colorists. 
Specialists  in  groups,  portraiture,  and  landscapes.  Amateur  and 
professional  work  executed  promptly.  Roehrig’s  transparent  photo- 
oils used.  Write  for  prices.  The  Handcraft  Studio,  141  Hammer 
Avenue,  Johnstown,  Pa. 


LANTERN-SLIDES  ARTISTICALLY  COLORED;  also  transpar- 
encies and  prints.  Reproducing  coats  of  arms  and  miniatures  a specialty. 
Prices  moderate;  particulars  on  application.  Mary  E.  Perkins, 
14  Rockland  Ave.,  Savin  Hill,  Boston,  Mass.  Telephone,  Dor.  1412-J. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Its  Principles  and  Applications 

By  Alfred  Watkins.  F.  R.  P.  S. 

AN  AUTHORITATIVE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  TEXTBOOK 

PRICE.  $4.00  Postage,  15  cents  extra 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE 

WOLFEBORO,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  U.S.A. 


The  Commercial  Photographer 

By  L.  G.  Rose 

A book  that  every  photographer  should  have. 
Price,  $4.00.  Postage,  15  cents  extra. 
Order  a copy  today  from 

PHOTO -ERA  MAGAZINE 

Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire  U.  S.  A. 
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THE  PHOTO-ERA  BLUE-LIST 

Reliable  Dealers  Worthy  of  Your  Patronage 


Send  for  our  Latest  Bulletin  and 
use  it  as  Your  Shopping-Guide 

Contains  Bargains  in  Cameras,  Lenses  and 
Everything  Photographic 

WILLOUGHBY’S  110\TwZITREi;T 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  needs  of  the  Amateur. 

THE  PHOTO  SHOP  of  PHILADELPHIA 

2234  NORTH  29th  STREET 

Developing  Pholo-Printing  Enlarging 

Kodak  Agency 

Practical  Assistance  Freely  Given. 

Bell  Telephone.  Direct  Wire. 

A 2c.  stamp  brings  you  our  booklets  "Enlarging”  and  " Advice ” 

ROB  E Y’S 

EVERYTHING  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

SEND  FOR  NEW  BOOKLET 

“AT  HOME  WITH  THE  KODAK” 

ROBEY  - FRENCH  CO. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

38  Buomfield  Stheet  Boston,  Mass. 

DON’T  BUY  A CAMERA 

NEW  OR  USED 

unless  you  can  find  a large  assortment  of  various  makes  at 
bottom-prices  and  at  a reliable  dealer's.  You  make  no 
mistake  to  try  the 

NEW  YORK  CAMERA  EXCHANGE 

108  FULTON  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 

JjILATINOTYPE  represents  the  best  in  photography. 

The  prints  add  prestige  and  higher  prices  to  the 
man  who  makes  them.  Send  for  latest  lists — 

Platinotype,  Palladiotype,  and  Satista  papers 

WILLIS  & CLEMENTS 

1814  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

— PRINTS  — of  Distinction 

To  introduce  our  prints  with  the  line-border  effect,  we  will 
develop  your  roll  of  films  (any  size)  and  send  six  prints  and  a 
price-list — prepaid  for  25  CENTS. 

ARTHUR  A.  MACCREADY 

Photographic  Laboratories 

19  Highland  Avenue  ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 

Photographs  Without  Light 

Magic  Photographs,  Radium  Photographs,  Transparent  Photo- 
graphs, Disappearing  Photographs,  Photographs  on  pillow-tops 
and  on  cloth.  Your  picture  in  bottle.  Print  pictures  on  apples. 
Sympathetic  pictures,  and  many  other  valuable  formulas,  with 
full  instructions,  for  only  31.00. 

MATUSEK  STUDIO,  Dept.  5,  3505  Irving  Pk.  Blvd., Chicago,  Ill. 

F/3.5  and  F/4.5  Krauss-Tessars 

Sole  U.  S.  Agent 

A.  MADELINE,  1416  Broadway,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Graflexes  with  Krauss-Tessars  Stereo-Cameras 

January  Special  Sale  — Plate  and  Film-pack  Imported  Cameras 

SECOND-HAND  LENSES 

ALL  MAKES  AND  SIZES 

Work  just  as  well  as  new  ones.  Send  for  our  bargain-list 

HYATT’S  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

417  North  Broadway  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

SPECIAL  OFFERING 

Equip  your  camera  with  one  of  these  lenses  and  use  your  camera 
all  the  year  around. 

No.  1-lA-No.  3-5in.  F/7.5  Cells,  $9.00  Betax  Sh.,  $15.30 
No.  2-2C-4/5-5 Jin.  F/7.5  Cells,  9.50  “ “ 15.75 
No.  2A-3i/5*-6iin.  F/7.5  Cells,  10.00  “ “ 17.10 

Fitting  Free  Ask  for  Bookiet  “Howell — The  Lens-Man.” 
GEORGE  MURPHY,  INC.,  57  East  9th  St.,  New  York  City 
EVERYTHING  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

For  FINE  PICTURES 

Stop  Guessing  and  Wasting  Films 

Use  No.  2 Harvey  Exposure- Meter 

tiliOOO  YOUR  DEALER  OR  G.  L.  HARVEY 
«!!>  105  S.  DEARBORN  ST.,  CHICAGO 

AN  OPPORTUNITY 

This  space  is  available  to  the  first  progressive 
photographic  dealer  who  applies  for  it.  Ask 
for  rates. 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE 

When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


HOTCHKIN  & CO. 

INVESTMENTS 

53  STATE  STREET,  BOSTON,  U.S.A. 


^jOOD  securities  are  selling  at  low  prices  at  the 
present  time.  In  many  cases  the  return  on 
the  funds  invested  is  most  attractive.  There  are, 
in  our  opinion,  excellent  possibilities  for  appreci- 
ation in  market- values.  As  specialists  in  high- 
grade  investments,  we  have  on  hand  at  all  times 
securities  suitable  for  the  conservative  investor. 


The  Wolfeboro  National  Bank 

WOLFEBORO.  N.  H. 

Resources  over  Si,  100,000 

A Country -Bank 

WITH 

City  Banking -Service 

COMMERCIAL  DEPT.  SAVINGS -DEPT. 

Modern  Fire  and  Burglar-Proof  Safe-Deposit  Vaults 

Interest-Bearing  Certificates  of  Deposit  Issued 

J.  H.  MARTIN,  President.  E.  H.  TRICKEY,  Cashier. 
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ISMlutsak 

PUBLISHED  BY  THE 

WOLLENSAK  OPTICAL  COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK 


Iffittwlii 

DEVOTED  TO 

LENS  AND  SHUTTER 
INFORMATION 


Vol.  II 


JANUARY,  1922 


No.  1 


MAKING  SHUTTER  ACTION  POSITIVE 


SPEED  COHTROL- 
LIMG  DEVICE 

on  new 

WOLLCMSAK 

SHUTTERS 


Speed  indicator  on  shutter  governs  extent  of  movement  of  lever  (1)  which  engages 
studs  on  escapement  wheel  (2).  Degree  of  revolution  (2)  controls  absolutely  the  number 
of  oscillations  of  pallet  (3).  Stud  in  end  of  pallet  lever  (4),  rides  in  slot  in  balance  wheel 
(5)  contributing  to  the  smooth  operation  of  the  other  parts. 


All  in  the  Family 

Here  are  a few  of  the  members  of 
the  Wollensak  family,  that  are  serv- 
ing their  employers  well: 

Velostigmats,  anastigmats  plus , sup- 
plied in  following  four  models,  and 
complete  range  of  sizes: 

Series  I,  F:6.3,  triple  convertible,  ideal  for 
commercial  work 

Series  II,  F:4.5,  high  speed  for  Graflex  or 
all-round  studio  use 

Series  III,  F:9.5,  90  degree  wide-angle 
Series  IV,  F:6.3,  inexpensive,  rapid  anas- 
tigmat 

Vitax,  F:3.8,  for  portraiture  and  child 
photography 

Verito,  F:4,  the  most  versatile  soft-focus 
lens  on  the  market 

Our  free  catalog  tells  you  all 
about  them. 


Veritographs 

Many  users  of  the 
Verito  Soft-Focus 
Lens,  recognizing  the 
inherent  beauty  of 
Verito  prints,  call  them 
“Veritographs”  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  ordinary  kind. 

If  you  have  never  made  Verito- 
graphs nor  experienced  the  genuine 
joy  of  securing  in  your  negatives  any 
delightful  quality  of  softness  you 
desire,  you  have  a treat  in  store.  For 
the  Verito  is  a never-ending  inspira- 
tion to  artistry  and  the  gateway  to 
photographic  development. 


How  the  New  Wollensak 
gearless,  pumpless  shutters 

eliminate  uncertainty. 

The  Betax,  Gammax  and 
Deltax  represent  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  most  desirable 
qualities  in  a photographic 
shutter.  Heretofore,  accur- 
acy has  been  secured  at  the 
sacrifice  of  simplicity,  or  vice 
versa.  But  in  these  new 
gearless,  pumpless  shutters, 
accuracy  and  simplicity  com- 
bined with  sturdiness,  relia- 
bility and  beauty,  are  domi- 
nant characteristics. 

The  retarding  device,  which 
is  a radical  improvement  over 
speed  governing  devices  us- 
ing pumps  or  gears,  insures 
absolute  accuracy.  Note  the 
illustration  of  this  device, 
and  the  description  of  how  it 
operates.  Isn’t  this  ideal 
simplicity?  The  movement 
of  all  parts  is  constant,  non- 
variable  and  positive.  Yet 
there  are  so  few  bearing  sur- 
faces that  friction  is  virtually 
eliminated. 

The  man  who  understands 
even  the  rudiments  of  me- 
chanics will  appreciate  these 
sound  mechanical  principles 
and  will  insure  satisfaction 
by  insisting  on  one  of  these 
sturdy  shutter  mechanisms. 


Wollensak  - Rochester: 

c Please  send  literature  concerning 

' 31  Amateur  products 
l 3 Professional  products 

Name 

Address 


"The  Handiest  Camera  in  America ” 

That’s  what  the  Seneca  Camera  Company  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  call  their  No.  2 Sagamore,  a 
new  member  of  the  Seneca  family.  It  is,  indeed 
a finely  constructed,  efficient  instrument,  and 
the  Wollensak  lens  and  shutter,  supplied  as 
standard  equipment,  contributes  in  no  small 
measure  to  its  accuracy  and  reliability. 

Our  association  with  the  Seneca  Company  is 
of  long  standing.  We  have  supplied  them  with 
thousands  of  S.  A.,  R.  R.  and  Velostigmat 
anastigmats.  And  the  quality  of  the  lens  has 
ever  been  reflected  in  the  quality  of  the  cameras 
themselves. 

When  you  buy  a camera,  insist  on  a Wollensak  lens  and  shutter,  and 
enjoy  the  assurance  of  uniformly  fine  results  in  your  pictures. 

Wollensak  Optical  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

JVollensak  products  standard  equipment  on  Ansco , Rexo  and  Seneca  Cameras. 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


Intensify  the  Beauty  of  Your  Photos 

Tlie  time  of  exposures,  tlie  lighting,  how  you  obtained  certain 
results — all  are  interesting  to  your  camera-owning  friends. 
Explain  each  picture  to  them  in  a group  some  night.  Project 
your  prints  on  a screen  by  the 


BAUSGH  & LOME  BALOPTICOX 
The  Perfect  Stereopticon 

There  are  models  for  projecting  opaque  subjects  like  photo-prints — even  in  colors.  Other  models 
project  slides  alone  or  both  slides  and  opaque  subjects.  Write  for  our  Balopticon  catalog. 


BAUSCH  & LOMB  OPTICAL  CO. 

55S  ST.  PAUL  STREET.  ROCHESTER.  A.  Y. 

nev  york  Washington  Chicago  san  Francisco  London 

Leading  American  Makers  of  Photographic  Lenses.  Microscopes.  Projection  Apparatus  (Balopticons).  Ophthalmic  Lenses, 
Mereo-Prism  Binoculars.  Range  Finders.  Gun-Sights.  Searchlight  Projectors  and  other  High-Grade  Optical  Products. 


Bring  Out  The  Natural  Beauty  Of  Tour 
Pictures  With 

ROEHRIGS 

Transparent  Oil  Photo-Colors 

(GUARANTEED  PERMANENT) 

The  leading  transparent  oil-colors  on  the 
market  to-day.  V*  ill  actually  giye  the 
results  claimed.  No  artistic  skill  is  re- 
quired to  use  the  colors  as  the  method 
of  application  is  so  simple  that  it  is  possible  for  a child  to  produce  beautiful, 
harmonious  effects  that  giye  credit  to  an  experienced  colorist.  They  blend  per- 
fectly with  the  photographic  image,  are  brilliant  in  tone,  easily  applied  and 
quickly  removed  for  alteration. 

The  wide  success  attained  with  the  Roehriv  Transparent  Oil  Photo-Colors  is 
manifested  by  the  hearty  endorsements  we  receiye  daily  from  users  in  both 
amateur  and  commercial  lines.  Once  used,  always  used.  A trial  will  conyince  you. 

Inquire  from  your  dealer  or  write  direct  for  descriptive  literature. 

ROEHRIG  - BIELENBERG  CO..  Inc. 

155  NEVINS  STREET  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 
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Prices  f 

\ 

Down  Again! 


Another  price-reduction — amounting  to  nearly  20%  this 
time— is  announced  in  the  complete  line  of 


Bausch  & Lomb 
and  Protars 


The  quality  of  these  famous  anastigmat  lenses  is  on  the 
same  unvaryingly  high  plane  as  ever;  but  the  prices  are  now 
back,  in  many  numbers,  nearly  to  their  pre-war  basis.  While 
this  reduction  is  scarcely  yet  warranted  by  production-costs,  we 
are  glad  to  make  it  at  this  time  in  order  to  strengthen  and  stabil- 
ize the  American  market  for  these  highest  grade,  American-made 


lenses. 


This  applies  to  our  well-known  Tessar  Ic,  (F/4.5),  match- 
less speed-lens  for  reflecting-cameras;  Tessar  lib  (F/6.3),  all- 
round anastigmat  for  hand-cameras;  Protar  Vila,  truly  con- 


vertible lens  for  the  serious  amateur  and  the  commercial  photog- 


rapher; and  Protars  IV  and  V,  standard  wide-angle  lenses. 


Write  for  our  new  price-list  — and  booklet, 
“What  Lens  Shall  I Buy?’’,  if  you  haven’t 
already  received  a copy. 


BAUSCH  & LOMB  OPTICAL  COMPANY 


622  St.  Paul  Street,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  WASHINGTON  LONDON 

Leading  American  Makers  of  Photographic  Lenses , Microscopes,  Projection  Apparatus  ( Balopticons ),  Ophthalmic  Lenses 


Instruments , Photo-micro  graphic  Apparatus,  Range-Fitiders  and  Gun-Sights  for  Army  and  Navy,  Searchlight- 
Reflectors , Stereo-Prism  Binoculars,  Magnifiers  and  Other  High-Grade  Optical  Products. 


better  and  farther  - 


m 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


METEOR 


DEVELOPER  VIALS 


LIQUID 

CYNTOL  (METOL) 
HYDROQUINONE 


L.  C.  H. 


LIQUID  CONCENTRATED 


L.  C.  H.  VIALS— 
SUCCESSORS  TO 
THE  M.  Q.  TUBE 

DEVELOPER 


L.  C.  H.  Vials  (Meteor)  Combine  All  the  Advantages  of  M.  Q.  Tubes  and 
Concentrated  Liquid  Developer  and  Eliminate  the  Disadvantages  of  Both. 

Just  Add  to  Water  and  the  Developer  is  Ready. 

JOHN  G.  MARSHALL 

1752  Atlantic  Avenue 
BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER 
FOR  THE 


METEOR  BOOKLET 


OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CHEMICALS 


cA  Feiv  Specials 


Icarette  Model  C,  21/4x3*4»  fitted  with 
Carl  Zeiss  Lens  Series  Ic  F/4.5,  in 
Compound  Shutter $55.00 

Goerz  Coat-Pocket  Tenax,  6^4x9  C.M. 
with  F/6.8  Goerz  Dagor  Lens  in  Com- 
pound Shutter,  three  Double  Plate- 
holders,  Adapter  and  Pouch 45.00 

10x15  C.M.  Ica  Trix  with  F/6.8  Hekla, 
in  Compound  Shutter,  three  Holders 
and  Film-Pack  Adapter 50.00 

5x7  Compact  Graflex,  with  8% -inch 
F/4.5  Ross  X Pres  lens,  condition 
like  new  150.00 

5x7  Speed  Graphic,  latest  Model,  with- 
out lens 60.00 

Premo  No.  12,  2%x3%  with  Bausch  & 

Lomb  2B  Tessar  F/6.3  lens,  in  Optimo 
Shutter,  three  Holders  and  Film- 
Pack  Adapter 37.50 

Vest-Pocket  Kodak  Special,  with  F/7.7 

Anastigmat  lens 9.00 

Brand-new  3 A Rexo  Special,  3 ^4x5  J4 
with  F/6.3  Ross  Tessar  in  Ilex  Acme 
Shutter  65.00 

3p$x414  Speed  Graphic,  with  5% -inch 
F/4.5  Bausch  & Lomb  Tessar,  condi- 
tion like  new 60.00 

Charles  G.  Willoughby,  Inc. 

110  West  32nd  Street,  New  York  City 


■Writers 
Te^Ehert 
Poets  L) 


Publishes  cash  art-assignments,  lessons, 
articles,  reviews  of  art-books  and  maga- 
zines, criticisms,  art-plates,  etc.  Filled 
to  the  brim  with  interesting  and  useful 
information  for  artists,  designers,  illus- 
trators, cartoonists,  card-writers  and 
students.  25c  a copy,  $2.50  for  the  year. 

G.  H.  LOCKWOOD, 

Dept.  766,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 
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EARN  MONEY  WITH  YOUR  CAMERA 


Are  you  an  amateur,  making  pictures  for  pleasure? 


You  can  make  money  by  doing  home-portraiture 
in  your  spare  time  among  your  friends  and 
neighbors. 


All  you  need  is  the  proper 
kind  of  light  for  this  work 
so  you  can  make  studio- 
quality  portraits  right  in 
the  home,  in  the  evening 
during  your  spare  time. 

HALLDORSON 

PORTABLE  FLASH-LAMPS 

make  home-portraiture  easy 
and  profitable 

Send  today  for  complete  infor- 
mation about  these  lamps,  in- 
cluding folder,  "The  Way  to 
Successful  Home-Portraiture” 
—both  free. 

The  Halldorson 
Company 


Halldorson  Home-Portrail 
Flash. Lamp 


1780  WILSON  AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


THEY  BEAT  THE  BEST! 

HAMMER  PLATES  meet  every  require- 
ment of  modern  photography. 

Extremely  rapid,  clean  working  and 
uniform,  they  produce  negatives  of  great 
brilliancy  and  detail. 

Special  brands  for  special  needs. 


Hammer’s  Special  Extra-Fast  (red  label)  and 
Extra-Fast  (blue  label)  Plates  for  field-  and 
studio-work  and  Hammer’s  Extra-Fast  Ortho- 
chromatic  and  D.  C.  Orthochromatic  Plates 
for  color-values. 


REG. TRADE  MARK 


HAMMER  DRY-PLATE 
COMPANY 

Ohio  Ave.  and  Miami  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


You  will  like  Mimosa. 

Its  simplicity  will  appeal 
to  you. 

The  remarkable  quality  of 
your  photographs  will  be 
admired — they  will  be  a 
little  better  than  they  ever 
were  before-— when  you  use 
Mimosa. 

VEROTYPE,a  developing- 
paper  for  contact-prints. 

VEROTYPE  CARBON, 
for  rapid  contact-prints  and 
enlargements. 

AUROTYPE,  a self-toning 
sunlight-paper. 

At  the  best  photographic  dealers,  or 

Harold  M.  Bennett 

153  West  23rd  Street 
New  York 


Vt  hen  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


For  Your  Photographic  Library 


Standard  Photographic  Books  and  Art-Books  Which  Every 
Camera-User  Should  Own 


will  be  found  listed  below.  For  detailed  information  regarding  them,  read  the  reviews  in 
the  issues  of  Photo-Era  Magazine  indicated  at  the  right  of  each  title.  Orders  for  any 
of  these  books  will  be  filled  promptly  at  the  published  price. 

Any  photographic  or  art-book,  not  in  this  list,  will  gladly  be  procured  at  request. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOKS 

Airplane-Photography Herbert  E.  Ives S4.00 

American  Annual  of  Photography  1922  (cloth) Percy  Y.  Howe 2.50 

Behind  the  Motion-Picture  Screen Austin  Lescarboura 3.50 

Condensed  Course  in  Motion-Picture  Photography  . .N.Y.  Institute  of  Photography  . . . 6. CO 

Everyman’s  Chemistry Elwood  Hendrick 2.00 

Handbook  of  Photomicrography H.  Lloyd  Hind  & W.  B.  Randles  4.00 

How  Motion-Pictures  Are  Made Homer  Croy 4.00 

How  to  Make  Good  Pictures Eastman  Kodak  Company 40 

How  to  Use  the  Air-Brush ..Samuel  W.  Frazer 1.60 

Kinema  Handbook Austin  Lescarboura 3.00 

Light  and  Shade— And  Their  Applications M.  Luckiesh 3.50 

Modem  Telephotography  (paper  edition,  SI. 50) Capt.  Owen  Wheeler cloth,  1.76 

Optics  for  Photographers Hans  Harting,  Ph.D 2.50 

Photo-Engraving  Primer Steven  H.  Horgan  1.50 

Photograms  of  the  Year  1920 F.  J.  Mortimer,  F.R.P.S. . . .cloth,  3.50 

Photography  and  Fine  Art Henry  Turner  Bailey 2.50 

Photography  and  Its  Applications William  Gamble,  F.R.P.S 1.00 

Photography  for  Students  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  . .Louis  Derr,  A.M.,S.B 2.25 

Photography  in  Colors George  Lindsay  Johnson.  . 3.00 

Photography — Its  Principles  and  Applications Alfred  Watkins,  F.R.P.S..  Edition  4.00 

Photography  of  To-Day  H.  Chapman  Jones,  F.R.P.S..  . 2.60 

Pictorial  Composition  in  Photography Arthur  Hammond 3.50 

Pictorial  Landscape  Photography  Photo-Pictorialists  of  Buffalo  3.50 

Pictorial  Photography  in  America  1921 3.00 

Practical  Kinematography  and  Its  Application Frederick  A.  Talbot 1.50 

Practical  Photo- Micrography J.  E.  Barnard 5.00 

Professional  Photography  (two  volumes) C.  H.  Hewitt 1.75 

Saturday  with  My  Camera S.  C.  Johnson  2.00 

Systematic  Development  of  X-ray  Plates  and  Films. . . Lehman  Wendell,  B.S.,  D.D.S..  2.00 

The  Air-Brush  in  Photography George  F.  Stine 3.50 

The  Commercial  Photographer L.  G.  Rose  4.00 

The  Dictionary  of  Photography E.  J.  Wall,  F.R.P.S 5.00 

The  Fine  Art  of  Photography Paul  Lewis  Anderson 3.00 

The  Fundamentals  of  Photography C.  E.  K.  Mees,  D.Sc 1.00 

The  Optical  Projection Russell  S.  Wright 1.60 

Topsy  and  Turvy  (with  original  animal-photo’s) Carine  and  Will  Cadby 1.60 

Wonderland  of  the  East William  Copeman  Kitchin,  Ph.D.  6.00 


Dec.  1921 
Jan.  1922 
June  1920 
Aug.  1920 
Dec.  1917 
June  1914 
Jan.  1919 


Dec.  1921 

Aug.  1910 
Aug.  1918 
Nov.  1920 
Mar.  1921 
Apr.  1919 
Nov.  1920 
Dec.  1913 
Sept.  1914 
Apr.  1920 
Dec.  1912 
Aug.  1920 
Jan. 1922 
Jan.  1921 


May  1919 
Nov.  1914 
Feb.  1920 
Nov.  1920 
Oct.  1920 
July  1917 
Nov.  1919 
Oct.  1920 
Nov.  1920 
Feb.  1920 
Apr.  1921 


ART-BOOKS 


A Treatise  on  Art.  In  Three  Parts John  Burnet,  F.R.S  . . . 

Art-Treasures  of  Washington Helen  W.  Henderson . 

Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts Julia  De  Wolf  Addison 

Composition  in  Monochrome  and  Color Arthur  W.  Dow  

How  to  Study  Pictures Charles  H.  Caffin 

Picture-Dictionary J.  Sawtelle  Ford 

Twelve  Great  Paintings Henry  Turner  Bailey  . 

The  Art  of  the  Wallace  Collection Henry  C.  Shelley 

The  British  Museum:  Its  History  and  Treasures Henry  C.  Shelley 


$2.00 
3.00 
3.00 
5.00 
4.00 
1.00 
3.00 
2.60 
. 4.00 


Dec.  1913 
Feb.  1912 
Aug.  1910 
Apr.  1913 

Oct.  1917 
Dec.  1921 
July  1913 
Mar.  1912 


Add  15c.  for  postage  to  price  of  books,  on  all  orders  from  points  outside  of  New  England 
Send  all  orders,  with  remittance,  direct  to 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.  S.  A. 

All  cheque*,  except  on  national  banks,  reqnire  10  cents  additional  for  exchange 
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PLAUBEL  PECONETTE  6x6  cm. 

F/4.2  Anticomar  Lens 
and  Compound  Shutter 

List-Price,  $62.50 


ADAM  ARCHINAL 


1409  Broadway  New  York  City 

U.  S.  Agent,  Plaubel  Cameras  and  Lenses 
Catalog  sent  on  request. 


Order  your  Copy  to=day 

WELLCOME 

Photo  Exposure 
Calculator,  Handbook 
and  Diary 

Fuller  than  ever  of  information  invaluable 
to  the  photographer. 

The  improved  Exposure  Calculator  gives 
the  correct  exposure  with  any  plate  or 
film  and  any  stop,  under  any  weather 
conditions. 

0/  all  Dealers 

Burroughs  Wellcome  & Co.,  London  (Eng.) 

New  York : 

18/20,  East  Forty-first  Street 
Chicago : 

23,  North  Franklin  Street 
Montreal : 

101-110,  Coristine  Building 


1108  Ex. 

All  Rights  Reserved 


The  Most  Successful 
Plate  Ever  Made 

CRAMERS 

HI-SPEED 

The  Plates  with  the 
Wonderful  Emulsion 


G.  CRAMER 
DRY  PLATE  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  SAINT  LOUIS  CHICAGO 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CONDENSORS 

FOR 

ENLARGING  and  REDUCING 


Highest  grade  imported  French  optical 
glass  in  all  diameters  and  foci. 

50%  LESS  THAN  MARKET  PRICES 

MOUNTED  OR  UNMOUNTED 

Write  to  Dept.  D for  prices. 


J.  H.  B.  Donaldson  Enterprises 

158-160  West  45th  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Special  rate  to  photo-supply  dealers. 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


Glasses  for  Spectacles  and  Photography 

THIN  and  EXTRA-THIN  GLASSES 
for  DRYPLATES  and  LANTERN-SLIDES 
Glasses  in  Colors  and  for  Special  Purposes 

Rough  Optical  Glass  for  spectacles,  in  extra- 
white, neutral,  "fieuzal,"  and  "color,7’  supplied 
in  sheets,  cut  up.  Lenses  and  convex  glass. 

J.  SCORY 

162  Faubourg  St.  Martin,  PARIS,  FRANCE 


HOW  TO  BECOME  A 


PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 

EARNING  $35  TO  $135  A WEEK 

An  interesting  illustrated  booklet 
(free)  on  choosing  a vocation,  the 
exceptional  opportunities  Pho- 
tography offers  you  and  how  to  avail  yourself  of  these 
advantages. 

MOTION -PICTURE  — COMMERCIAL  — PORTRAITURE 


Three  to  six  months’  course.  Practical  instruction.  Modern  equip- 
ment. Day  or  evening  classes.  Easy  terms.  Cameras  and  Materials 
furnished  free.  The  School  of  Recognized  Superiority.  Call  or 
write  for  Catalog  >'o.  23. 


N.  Y.  INSTITUTE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

141  W.  36th  St.,  N.  Y.  OR  505  State  Street,  Brooklyn 


STRESS  PICTORIAL  LENS 

m 7~  . 

1 ypography 

and 

KALOGEN 

and  -7D  °f  thi5  sfllCagazine 

-L  re SS  work  are  examples  of  the 

M*f“d  by  Fred'k  W.  Keasbey,  Box  303,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

FREE  TRIAL-OFFER.  SEND  FOR 

^J^rinting  ~ ^Service 

BOOKLET  AND  PRICE-LIST. 

rendered  by 

New  Y ork  Office  Great  Britain 

22  EAST  30th  ST.  2 ROGER  PLACE 

SKINNER  LANE 
LEEDS 

GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO.  (Inc.) 

Boston 

POEMS  of  the  DANCE 

AN  ANTHOLOGY 

Edited  and  illustrated  with  pictorial  photographs 

BY  EDWARD  R.  DICKSON 

Price,  S3. 00 

A literary  and  pictorial  treat 

Order  yonr  copy  from 

P H O TO-ERA  M AGAZINE 

WOLFEBORO.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  U.  S.  X. 


Learn  Photography 

MK& 


Portraits  or  Commercial 

E.BRUNEL  COLLEGE 

of  PHOTOGRAPHY 

1269  Broadway,  NEW  YORE  CITY 
134  So.  Clark.  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Fascinating,  profitable  work  taught 
by  successful  photographer  operating 
studios  in  largest  cities.  Earn  $35  to  $100  weekly.  Pay  and  n:ght 
classes.  Three  months’ coarse.  Easy  payments.  Address  Dept.  15. 


Higgins’ 


Drawing-Inks 
Eternal  W riting-lnk 
Engrossing-Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 
Photo-Mounter  Paste 
Drawing-Board  Paste 
Liquid  Paste 
Office  Paste 
Vegetable  Glue,  Etc. 

Are  tile  finest  and  best  inks  and  adhesives. 
Emancipate  yonr self  from  the  use  of  corrosive  and 
ill-smelling  inks  and  adhesives,  and  adopt  the 
Higgins  Inks  and  Adhesives.  They  -will 
be  a revelation  to  you,  they  are  so  sweet,  clean, 
well  {rat  up,  and  withal  so  efficient. 

At  Dealers  Generally 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  & CO. 

Manufacturers 

271  Ninth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Branches:  Chicago,  London 


THE  ILLUSTRATIONS 
"halftoned”  in  this  publica- 
tion are  our  producL 
We  render  this  same  helpful 
service  to  many  other  publishers  and  business- 
houses.  We  offer  you  our  closest  co-operation 
in  your  engraving-problems. 


THE  MODERN  ENGRAVING  CO. 

154  Federal  Street  7 Water  Street 


BOSTON.  MASS. 
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Abco  Anastigmat  T7  A ^ 

in  Acme  Shutter 

at  a price  never  before  equalled  for  ananas-  5 2^"  Focus  for 
tigmat  lens  of  this  speed  and  quality,  fitted  3]^  x 41^ 

with  the  famous  Acme  shutter,  speed  to  o l •">  AA 

1 300  of  a second.  Can  be  fitted  to  all  makes  — .U*J 

of  hand-cameras.  Will  render  crisp,  spark-  , 
ling  definition  and  give  your  negatives  that  *ocus  tor 

winning  snap  and  brilliancy.  or  4x5 

ABCO  ANASTIGMAT  F/7.5  S 14.50 

5^-inch  Ilex  Universal  Shutter  3^  x4|  $11.00 

6i-inch  66  “ “ 3^  x 5^  12.50  Prices  Postpaid 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BARGAIN  CATALOG 

Abe  Cohen’s  Exchange  1 xe^vo^,07' 


LEARN  PHOTOGRAPHY 


Good-paying  positions  in  the  best  studios  await  students  who 
prepare  themselves  now.  For  2S  years  we  have  successfully  taught 

Photography,  Photo-Engraving  and  Three-Color  Work. 

Our  graduates  earn  $35  to  $100  a week.  We  assist  them  to 
good  positions.  Fit  yourself  now  for  a position  at  better  pay. 
Terms  easy:  living  inexpensive.  Largest  and  best  school  of 
its  kind.  Write  foe  Catalog  today. 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

910  Wabash  Avenue  Effingham,  Illinois 


ARTISTS 

Professional  and  Amateur 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 

Can  Find  Exceedingly 

Artistic  Papers 

(Both  Light  and  Heavy) 

FOR 

Mounting  Sketches  and  Prints 

AT 

The  Seymour  Co. 

251  Seventh  Avenue 

(Cor.  24th  Street)  NEW  YORK  CITY 


GRAFLEX  HEADQUARTERS 

Specialising  in  equipping  Graflex 
for  Amateurs.  Professionals,  for  Ex- 
peditions. Special  devices,  swing- 
fronts.  largest  line  in  America. 
Write  for  prices. 

Bass  Camera  Company 

Motion-Picture  Apparatus  and  Graflex 

109  No.  Dearborn  St. 

Dept.  E CHICAGO.  ILL. 


KODAKS  a CAMERAS 
LENSES 

NEW  or  USED — MODELS  and  STYLES  to  suit  the  individual 
and  purpose,  at  the  lowest  prices.  NOW  is  the  time  to  obtain 

OUR  BARGAIN- CATALOG 

and  convince  yourself  that  we  offer  extraordinary  values.  If  you 
have  a perplexing  problem  to  decide  relative  to  photography, 
our  experienced  sales -force  will  gladly  render  assistance. 

First-class  merchandise — moderate  prices  and 
prompt  service — Guaranteed 
CENTRAL  CAMERA  CO.,  124  So.  Wabash  Ave. 
Dept.  29  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


MOST  CONVENIENT 


INSURES  WELL  EXPOSED  PICTURES 

It  measures  light  without  sensitised  paper,  or  renewals.  It 
is  read  directlv  without  calculation,  or  guesswork.  Easily  set 
at  arm's  length,  as  there  is  nothing  to  look  through.  Durable, 
compact,  practical,  and  useful.  Saves  film. 

Price  SI. 50  including  ' eather-case . 

Sold  by  all  leading  photo-supply  dealers. 

G.  >1.  MILNER  - 525  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Be  sure  to  get  a Milner  Light-Gauge. 


MAURICE  O’MEARA  CO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


PAPER 


170  SUMMER  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

TELEPHONE  MAIN  3964 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICES 

4 4 8-450  PEARL  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


SUPPLY  THE  PAPER  FOR 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE 


CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


Platiuotvpe 
Palladiotvpe  an<i 

SatlSta  Papers 

^ ILL  give  your  work  quality, 
distinction  and  assured  per- 
manence. enabling  you  to  get 

c J C 

higher  prices  for  it.  Send  for 
pamphlets. 

WILLIS  & CLEMENTS 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

IF  VOL  WAIST 

Photographs  in  Natural  Colors 

USE 

AUTOCHROM 

PLATES 

This  process  is  not  in  the  experimental  stage, 
but  is  a thoroughly  practical  one.  by  which 
any  one  can  make  pictures  in  natural  colors 
with  his  own  camera.  Developing  is  extreme- 
ly simple,  and  the  plates  can  be  finished  in 
twenty  minutes. 

Send  for  Booklet 

R.  J.  FITZSIMONS 

75  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


TWELVE 

GREAT  PAINTINGS 

PERSONAL  INTERPRETATIONS 

A NEW  BOOK  FOR  ART- 
ROVERS  and  ART- STL  DENTS 

By  Hexry  Turner  Bailey, 

Director  of  the  Cleveland  School  of  Art 

The  Ticelve  Paintings:  Pope  Innocent  X, 
by  Velasquez;  Spring,  by  Corot;  Ulysses  De- 
riding Polypii paii's,  by  Turner;  Creation  of 
Man,  by  Michelangelo;  Saint  Barbara,  by 
Palma  Vecehio;  The  Mother,  by  Whistler; 
Judith  with  the  Head  of  Holofernes,  by 
Botticelli;  The  Golden  Stairs,  by  Burne- 
Jones;  The  Sistine  Madonna,  by  Raphael; 
The  Transfiguration,  by  Raphael;  The  As- 
sumption, by  Titian;  Pieta,  by  Titian. 


Format.  8 x 10  inches.  Twelve  full-page 
superb  halftone-reproductions.  Text  in  large 
type.  Price  S3. 00.  Postpaid  in  ihe  U.  S. 

Address  vour  orders  to 

Photo-Era  Magazine 

Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 


OUR  MAGAZINE  DEPARTMENT 

Many  of  our  readers  and  subscribers  are  availing  themselves  of  our 
magazine  department  which  fills  orders  promptly  for  any 
popular,  technical,  art  or  photographic  magazine 
published.  Every  subscription  is  sent 
direct  to  the  publisher. 

Ask  for  a quotation  on  your  favorite  magazines. 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 
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The  Compact  graflex 


in  two  sizes — 

3 x 5 34,  5 x 7 


All  the  Graflex 
advantages  in 
the  smallest 
possible  space 


First,  the  fundamental  features  of  Graflex  excellence  — 
the  reflecting  mirror,  the  focal  plane  shutter,  the  Kodak 
Anastigmat  lens  f.  4.  5. 

Then  the  added  advantage  of  using  film  packs,  roll  film, 
cut  film  or  plates  as  you  choose.  The  Compact  Graflex  takes 
the  Graflex  Plate  Plolder,  Graflex  Film  Pack  Adapter, 
Graflex  Magazine  Plate  Holder,  Graflex  Cut  Film  Holder, 
Graflex  Roll  Film  Plolder. 

Catalogue  free  at  your  dealer  s or  by  mail 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

Folmer  & Schwing  Department  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


The  camera  springs 
open  when  the  thumb 
presses  the  button 

fi 

The  Pocket  Premo 

is  a quick-action  camera.  Within 
a few  seconds  after  it  leaves  your 
pocket  it  is  ready  for  the  picture. 
And  it  makes  good  pictures,  zAx 
yA  inches  in  size. 

At  Kodak  dealers' 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

Rochester  Optical  Department  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Then  one  motion 
draws  down  the  bed 
and  snaps  the  lens 
into  focus 
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Kodak  Film  Tank 

For  consistently  correct  him  development 
there  is  no  process  known  to  experts  equal  to 
the  Tank  method,  and  you  have  it  in  compact, 
convenient  form  with  the  Kodak  Film  Tank. 

It’s  all  done  easily  in  daylight,  without  ex- 
perimenting and  without  experience. 

Duplicating  outfits  (extra)  permit  develop- 
ment of  several  rolls  at  one  time. 

All  Dealers’ 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


Kodak  Projection  Printer 


'Tit Acs  negatives  Jy\x 
or  smaller . 
Makes  prints  up  to 
2 p a J 2 inches. 


Enlarging  is  revolutionized  and  changed  into  a simple  printing 
process — projection  printing  bv  the  Kodak  Projection  Printer. 

The  mechanical  accuracy  of  the  automatic  focusing  mechanism 
keeps  the  image  in  exact  focus.  As  you  move  the  camera  up  or  down 
the  image  expands  or  contracts  to  the  si/e  desired  but  it  always 
remains  hair-sharp  that  is  the  entirely  new  idea  ot  making  large 
prints  embodied  in  the  Kodak  Projection  Printer,  and  the  process 
is  as  simple  and  rapid  as  contact  printing. 

1'he  equipment  of  the  Kodak  Projection  Printer  includes  the 
Kodak  Projection  Anastigmat  I.ens  f.b.j  and  ico  Watt  Stere 
opticon  Mazda  Lamp. 

Send  for  booklet  “ Printing  with  the  K iak  Projection  Printer." 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER, N.  1 . The  K /v 
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Kodak  Portrait  Attachment 


Equip  vour  camera  with  the  Kodak  Portrait 
Attachment  and  you  can  readilv  secure  larg;e- 
sized  portraits  in  sharp  tocus  at  close  rang;e. 

At  your  dealer  s. 

“At  Home  with  the  Kodak " 
teils  you  how  to  best  make  the 
Kodak  store  of  you  and  youts  — 

Kodak  portraits,  tor  example. 

Get  a cope  of  this  interesting; 
booklet  — it's  completed*  illus- 
trated, replete  with  diagrams,  and 
free — from  us  or  your  dealer . 


EASTMAX  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER, N Y , The  Kossk  Ck\ 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


FIVE  TUBES 

Eastman  Special  Developer 

(REVISED  FORMULA! 

A UNIVERSAL  DEVELOPER 


FILMS,  PLATES.  PAPER. 

Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

jj-^^HESTER.  N.Y 

f €<  ■ 

i I ’■  _ _ - - E.  I 

SPfcUAL 


Eastman  Special  Developer 

Its  use  is  universal — lor  films,  plates, 
Velox  and  other  developing-out  papers. 


It’s  universally  right,  too — that’s  what 
this  seal  on  each  odass  tube  stands  lor. 

O 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER, N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City 
At  your  Dealer  s 
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JANUARY 


1922 


25  CENTS 


PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE 

The  American  Journal  of  Photography 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY 
FOR  THE 

AMATEUR  AND  PROFESSIONAL 


Why  a Goerz? 


Because  you  want  results.  And  a Goerz  gets  results,  not 
only  because  it  is  equipped  with  a Goerz  lens,  but  because 
of  its  simple,  sturdy  construction  and  the  extreme  nicety 
of  workmanship  that  assures  every  moving  part  working  ac- 
curately, always. 


GOERZ  LENSES 
Dagor  F 6.8 

The  universal  lens  for  ama- 
teur and  professional 

Dogmar  F/4.S 
The  ultimate  high-speed  lens 

GOERZ  CAMERAS 


There  are  many  unique  features  that  add  to  the  pleasure  of 
operation.  A ou  should  examine  them  to  appreciate  their 
advantages. 

Goerz  Cameras  are  made  in  several  types  and  sizes  to  suit 
all  needs.  You  have  the  choice  of  the  Goerz  “Dagor,”  the 
universal  lens,  or  the  Goerz  “Dogmar,”  the  ultimate  high- 
speed lens,  free  of  coma  or  flare. 


Rollfilm  Tenax 

Light  and  compact 

iH  x 2 y2 
2 X x y/i 
VA  x 4 K 

High-Speed  An  go 

For  experienced 
photographers 
3 x 4 M-  4 x S 
io  x 15  cm.,  5x7 

Long-Focus  Taro 


Ask  your  dealer  to  let  you  see  the  different  types 
of  Goerz  Cameras  and  the  results  they  produce. 

C.  P.  Goerz  American  Optical  Company 

323  East  34th  Street,  New  York  City 

Makers  and  importers  of  photographic,  optical  and  scientific  instruments. 

Distributors  for  the  U.  S.  A.  for  The  Optische  Anstalt  C.  P.  Goerz  A.  G., 
Berlin;  Sendlinger  Optical  Glass  Works,  Berlin,  manufacturers  of  optical  glass 
of  every  description;  and  for  Friedrich  Deckel,  Munich,  manufacturer  of  com- 
pound shutters,  engraving-machines,  milling-machines,  precision-tools. 
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When  light  rings  flash  their  warning 


Each  Kodak  Anastigmat  is  fashioned  to  conform  to  a 
master  glass  that  is  really  another  lens  of  equal  but  opposite 
curvature.  The  master  glass  represents  the  perfect  optical 
curve  and  the  lens  must  lit  it  exactly — exactly. 

The  test  to  determine  when  this  result  has  been  secured 
is  a very  delicate  and  a very  pretty  operation.  If,  when  the 
expert  brings  the  two  lenses  into  contact,  vari-colored  light 
rings  appear,  some  slight  difference  in  curvature  must  exist. 
Even  though  this  difference  may  be  infinitesimal,  the  light 
rings  flash  their  warning. 

It  is  only  when  careful  readjustment  on  the  polishing 
machine  has  successfully  corrected  this  error  and  the  form 
of  the  light  rings  proves  this  fact,  that  the  lens  is  good 
enough  to  become  a Kodak  Anastigmat. 


Do  you  know  how  a lens  forms  an  image  or  why  cameras  have 
different  kinds  of  lenses?  Both  of  these  questions,  and  others,  you 
will  find  answered  in  a complete  and  interesting  fashion  in  the  little 
free  booklet  “About  Lenses”.  We  should  like  to  send  you  a copy. 


Eastman  Kodak  Company 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


V elox  is  now  non-abrasion— 
an  additional  safeguard  for 
Velox  quality. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City 
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